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Natural  Hiftory,  is  of  all  fciences  the  moll  impor- 
tant, and  extenfive.  Its  objed  is,  to  obferve  and 
claffify  the  various  appearances  of  nature,  as  they  prefent 
themfelves  fpontaneoufly,  while  undifturbed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  human  art.  The  general  phenomena  of  the 
univerfe,  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  the  form  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  earth,  animals,  vegetables,  foflils,  and  inanimate 
bodies  of  all  fpecies,  fall,  therefore,  under  its  obfervation. 
Whatever  can  be  difcovered  of  any  of  thefe,  by  an  atten- 
tive furvey,  or  by  carefully  watching  thofe  changes  to  which 
they  are  naturally  fubjed,  is  recorded  by  the  naturalift,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  materials  of  fame  other 
fcience  or  fotne  art,  or  that  it  enlarge  the  general  experi- 
ence of  mankind.  No  fooner  have  we  entered  this  world, 
than  we  begin  to  obferve  the  appearances  of  nature : we 
attend  to  them  in  infancy  with  eager  curiofity : a confider- 
able  acquaintance  with  them  is  necelfary  to  fit  us  for  the 
bufinefs  of  life,  when  we  advance  to  manhood ; the  opera- 
tor in  every  art,  and  the  votary  of  whatever  fcience  muff 
fearch  in  one  department  or  another  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
for  the  materials  of  which  every  fyftem  of  fcience  is  con- 
ftruded,  and  the  fads,  by  induction  from  which,  the  rules 
of  every  art  are  formed. 

Although  thus  important,  thus  extenfive,  and  thus  ge- 
nerally interefting,  it  was  late  in  the  progrefs  of  knowledge, 
before  natural  hiftory  affumed  a regular  form,  or  began  to 
be  cultivated  as  a diftind  branch  of  fcience.  Many  theo- 
ries of  the  earth  and  heavens  had  been  imagined  ; the  fci- 
ence of  ethics  had  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent branches ; the  molt  important  theorems  in  mathe- 
matics had  been  demonftrated,  and  the  moft  intricate  pro- 
blems folved ; when  Ariftotie,  the  father  of  natural  hiftory, 
firft  attempted  to  colled  a body  of  fads  belonging  to  this 
department  of  knwledge,  and  to  arrange  them  in  fcientific 
order.  Tafte  and  genius  had  paffed  their  meridian  at 
Rome,  when  the  elder  Pliny  colleded  that  medley  of  pre- 
cious fcience  and  idle  fancies*  of  fad  and  fable,  which  is 
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the  only  valuable  work  upon  natural  hiftory  that  the  re- 
mains  of  Roman  literature  afford.  And,  in  modern  times, 
the  heroes  of  almoft  every  other  fcience  had  paffed,  before 
Buffon  and  Linnaeus  appeared. 

But,  if  natural  hiftory  did  not,  till  a late  period  begin  to 
affume  a regular  form,  or  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
votaries  of  knowledge ; it  has  at  length  become  a favourite 
ftudy  with  almoft  all  claffes  of  men.  The  philofopher  finds 
no  talk  more  pleafing  or  more  dignified,  than  to  watch  and 
compare  the  habits  and  manners  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  virtuofo  rejoices  in  the  pofftftion  of  a fhell,  a fkeleton, 
or  a fluffed  fkin,  no  lefs  than  in  a rufty  medal,  a faded 
picture,  or  a mutilated  ftatue.  The  painter,  and  the  en- 
graver have  exhibited  fome  of  the  fineft  fpecimens  of  their 
refpective  arts  in  imitating  the  forms  and  colours  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds.  And  what  a numerous  train  of  writers 
have  lately  fought  fame  or  emolument  by  illuftrating  fub- 
jeds  of  natural  hiftory. 

Linnaeus  and  Buffon,  the  chief  of  thefe  laft,  have  equally 
difplayed  in  their  works-,  fome  of  the  higheft  efforts  of  ge- 
nius ; although  differing  as  much  in  their  views,  and  man- 
ner of  compofition,  as  is  poffible  for  two  able  writers,  upon 
the  fame  train  of  fubjeds.  The  one  has  reduced  natural 
hiftory  to  the  auftere  regularity  of  fcientific  method;  while 
the  other  has  difplayed  its  materials  in  a loofe  order,  and 
arrayed  them  in  all  the  pomp  of  popular  eloquence.  The 
one  has  formed  a new  claffification,  and  invented  a new 
fyftem  of  technical  language,  as  apparatus  for  his  favourite 
fcience:  the  other,  in  compliance  with  the  tafte  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  turn  of  his  own  genius,  has  endeavoured  to 
ftrip  natural  hiftory  of  whatever  is  remote  from  popular 
expreflion  and  popular  ideas,  and  to  teach  her  thofe  blan- 
difhments  which  invite  and  infinuate,  and  attract  the  no- 
tice, and  even  the  regard  even  of  the  gay,  the  carelefs,  and 
the  indolent.  Buffon,  like  Defcartes,  Helvetius,  Rouffeau, 
and  moft  of  the  other  eminent  philofophers  of  France,  in- 
termixes ill-founded,  and  fantaftic  theory,  in  a large  propor- 
tion, with  extenfive  and  enlightened  views  of  nature,  and 
the  moft  beautiful  delineations  of  fads.  Linnmus  fecms  to 
havepropofedto  himfelf  to  form  fimply  an  index  to  thofe  parts 
of  the  volume  of  creation  which  are  open  to  human  view. 
Both  are  eminently  eloquent;  but  the  eloquence  of  Buffon 
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is  copious,  diffufive,  and  often  declamatory,  and  redun- 
dant : while  Linnaeus  is  remarkably  concife  and  energetic. 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  their  comparative  merits,  Buffon 
will  long  continue  one  of  the  moll  popular  writers  on  fcien- 
tific  fubjeds:  but,  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  volumes  of 
Linnaeus,  whether  in  the  crude,  German  Latin,  in  which 
they  were  originally  written,  or  tranfiated  into  any  of  the 
vernacular  languages  of  Europe,  will  ever  be  fondly  perufed 
by  any  but  men  of  Icience. 

Thefe  views  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  natural  hif- 
tory, of  the  ardour  with  which  it  is,  at  prefent  cultivated, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  molt  popular  of  the  capital  wri- 
ters upon  the  icience,  firft  fuggelted  the  idea  of  the  Pre- 
sent Abridgement.  It  feemed  probable,  that  the  work 
of  M.  de  Bulfon  might  become  hill  more  popular,  and  by 
confequence,  more  generally  ufeful,  if  it  could  be  reduced 
to  a lefs  bulky  and  lefs  expenfive  form.  It  was  natural  to 
obferve,  that  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  acquiring  fome 
knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  or  of  amufing  thernfelves 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  which  it  prefents, 
many  are  unwilling  to  be  detained  by  theory,  however 
plaufible,  to  liften  to  amplifying  declamation,  or  to  perplex 
thernfelves  with  examining  authorities,  or  balancing  the 
evidence  on  the  different  Tides  of  difputed  fads.  To  the 
young  it  is  peculiarly  proper  to  recommend  the  ftudy  of 
natural  hiftory  ; and  nothing  but  a detail  of  interefting 
fads,  in  eafy,  corred,  and  perfpicuous  language  can  be 
put,  with  any  profped  of  utility,  into  their  hands. 

The  compiler  of  this  Abridgement  has  been  guided  by 
thefe  confiderations  in  the  performance  of  his  talk.  He 
has  rejeded,  as  far  as  was  pradicable,  without  deftroying 
the  contexture  of  the  work,  all  fuch  of  M.  de  Buffon's  the^ 
ories  as  appeared  to  him,  plainly  ill-founded  and  fanciful:  he 
has  left  out  that  difplay  of  authorities,  which  M.  de  Buf- 
fon  had  not  always  confined  to  his  notes,  but  frequently 
introduced  into  the  text ; and  he  has  often  condenfed  his 
author’s  diffuie  defcriptions  of  the  forms  and  manners  of 
animals,  and  abbreviated  his  narrative  of  hiftorical  fads  re- 
lative to  them.  He  has  at  the  fame  time  anxiouily  endea- 
voured to  make  this  abridgement,  a regular  work  having 
confiflency  and  connexion  through  all  its  parts,  not  an 
awkward  heap  of  incoherent  fragments.  He  hopes,  that 
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his  language  will  not  be  found  to  be  much  more  incorredl: 
than  that  of  either  of  the  Englifh  tranflations  of  M.  de  Buf-* 
fon’s  work.  In  the  latter  part  fome  additions  are  introdu- 
ced from  other  writers. 

If  this  publication  fhall  contribute,  in  any  degree,  to  ren- 
der the  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory  more  eafily  attainable, 
#nd  to  extend  the  reputation  of  M.  de  Buffon,  the  wifhes 
of  the  Abridger  and  the  Publifhers  will  be  fully  gratified. 
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CHAP.  L 

OF  THE  EARTH ITS  FORM  AND  COMPOSITION OF  ATTRACTION — » 

REPULSION ELEMENTS — HEAT AIR WATER. 

OMITTING  the  theories  of  other  writers  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
we  fhall  take  notice  of  inch  fails  as  have  been  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, together  with  thofe  additional  ones  which  have  come  within 
the  fphere  of  onr  own  obfervation. 

The  fnrface  of  this  globe  prefents  us  with  heights,  depths,  plains* 
Teas,  marfhes,  rivers,  caverns,  gulfs,  volcanoes,  in  the  difpofition  of 
which,  upon  a flight  view  we  obferve  neither  regularity  nor  order.  If 
we  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  difcover  metals,  mine- 
rals, hones,  bitumens,  and,  in  fhort,  matter  of  every  kind  as  it  were 
without  any  apparent  defign.  Upon  a more  accurate  infpeilion  we 
perceive  matter  in  every  form,  blended  in  a chaos  of  confufion,  which 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a world. 

Amid  thefe  ruins,  however,  the  differert  generations  of  animals, 
and  of  vegetables  fucceed  each  other  in  a beautiful  and  regular  order. 
With  relpedl  to  us,  the  earth,  formerly  a chaos,  is  now  become  a de- 
lightful habitation,  where  every  object  affords  amazing  difplays  of  the 
power,  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  beneficence  of  its  gfeat  Creator. 

In  examining  and  defcribing  the  furface  of  the  earth,"  the  firfl  objedfc 
which  fohcits  our  attention,  is  that  body  of  water  with  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe  is  covered.  The  waters  occupy  the  lower  grounds, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  uniform  tendency  to  reft,  they  are  kept  in 
continual  agitation  by  an  agent,  that  communicates  to  them  a regular 
periodic  motion  which  produces  a vibration,  even  to  the  moft  profound 
depths,  in  the  whole  mafs. 

When  we  explore  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  we  difcover  hills  and  valleys* 
plains  and  hollows,  and  rocks  and  earths  of  every  fort.  We  difcover 
too  that  illands  are  only  the  fummits  of  vafl  mountains  ; we  likewife 
find  other  mountains  whole  tops  almoft  reach  the  furface  of  the  water  ; 
and  rapid  currents  which  counteract  the  general  movement  ; and  of 
which  the  motion  is  fometimes  in  the  fame  direction,  and  at  other  times 
retrograde.  On  the  one  hand,  we  meet  with  tempefluous  regions* 
vhere  the  heavens  and  the  ocean  feem  equally  confounded  in  the  gene- 
ral (hock ; violent  intelline  emotions,  tumultuous  fwellings,  water-  x 
fpours,  and  ftrange  convulfions  produced  by  volcanoes ; and  dreadful 
whirl- pools.  On  the  other  hand,  we  difcover  vail  regions  always  calm, 
but  equally  dangerous  to  the  mariner.  In  fhort  when  we  direct  our 
eyes  towards  the  polar  regions,  we  perceive  huge  mafles  of  ice,  which 
having  detached  rhemfelves  from  them,  advance,  like  floating  moun- 
tains  until  they  diifolve  in  the  temperate  climates* 
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Befiues  thefe  grand  objects,  the  ocean  exhibits  an  infinite  variety  of 
animated  beings  ; all  of  which  find  abundance  of  food  in  this  fluid 
element. 

But  when  we  take  a view  of  the  land  : what  differences  take  place 
in  different  climates!  what  a variety  of  foils!  what  inequalities  in 
the  furface!  Yet  upon  an  attentive  obfervation,  we  obferve  that  the 
great  chains  of  mountains  lie  nearer  the  equator  than  the  poles  ; that, 
in  the  old  Continent,  their  direction  is  more  from  eaft  to  weft  than 
from  north  to  fouth.  And  the  figure  and  direction  of  thefe  mountains 
which  appear  moft  irregular,  correfpond,  fo  that  the  prominent  angles 
of  one  mountain  are  conftantly  oppohte  to  the  concave  angles  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain,  and  of  equal  dimenfions,  whether  they  be 
feparated  by  an  extend ve  plain  or  a fmall  valley.  I have  alfo  remarked 
that  the  oppofite  are  almoft  always  of  the  fame  height ; and  that  moun- 
tains for  the  moft  part  occupy  the  middle  of  continents,  iilands  and 
promontories,  and  that  they  divide  them  by  their  greateft  lengths. 
By  tracing  the  courfes  of  the  principal  rivers  too,  I find  that  their  di- 
rection is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  fea-coafts  into  which  they  empty 
themfelves,  and  that  for  the  greater  part  of  their  courfes  they  follow 
the  direction  of  the  mountains  from  which  they  take  their  rife.  The 
fea-coafts  are  generally  bordered  with  earth  and  land  accumulated  by 
the  waters  of  the  fea,  or  fwept  down  by  rivers.  In  oppofite  coafts,  fepa- 
rated only  by  fmall  arms  of  the  fea,  the  different  llrata  are  of  the  fame 
materials.  Volcanoes  never  exift  but  in  high  mountains  ; a great  num- 
ber of  them  are  entirely  extinguithed  ; fome  are  connected  with  others  by 
fubterraneous  paffages,  and  their  eruptions  pretty  frequently  happen  at 
the  fame  time.  Similar  communications  fubfift  between  certain  lakes  and 
feas.  Some  rivers  difappear  on  a fudden  and  feem  to  precipitate  them- 
felves into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Certain  inland  feas  too  conftantly 
receive  from  many  rivers  prodigious  quantities  of  water,  and  which  as 
their  bounds  are  not  augmented,  probably  difcharge  thole  extraneous 
flip  plies  by  fubterraneous  paffages.  Countries  that  have  been  long  in- 
habited may  likewife  be  eaftly  diftinguillied  from  thole  where  the  earth 
appears  in  a rude  ftate,  where  the  rivers  are  full  of  cataraCb,  where  the 
land  is  eidier  almoft  overflowed  with  water,  or  fcorched  with  drought, 
and  where  every  place  where  a tree  can  grow  is  covered  with  wood. 

In  our  examination  of  the  upper  ftratum  of  the  earth,  we  find  it  to 
be  univerfally  the  fame  fubftance,  which  fubftance  is  nothing  elle  than 
a compofition  of  the  decayed  parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 
Penetrating  a little  deeper,  we  difcover  the  real  earth,  beds  of  fand, 
lime-done,  clay,  Ihells,  marble,  gravel,  chalk,  &c.  Thefe  ftrata  are 
always  parallel  to  one  another,  and  of  the  fame  thicknel's  throughout. 
In  neighbouring  hills,  ftrata  of  the  fame  materials  are  uniformly  di- 
vided by  perpendicular  Allures.  Shells,  ikeletons  of  filhcs,  marine 
plants,  See.  perfectly  firnilar  to  thofe  of  the  ocean,  are  often  found  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains  at  very  great 
di fiances  from  the  fea.  Petrified  Ihells  are  found  almoft  every  where 
in  prodigious  quantities,  not  only  inclofed  iivrocks  of  marble  and  lime- 
ftone,  in  earths  and  in  clays,  but  incorporated  and  filled  with  the  very 
fubllances  in  which  they  are  incloled.  Indeed  all  marbles,  lime  Hones, 
chalks,  marles,  clays,  land,  and  almoft  all  terreftrial  fubllances,  are 
full  of  (hells  and  other  lpoils  of  the  ocean. 
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From  thefe  fads,  let  us  try  what  conclufions  can  be  drawn. 

The  changes  which  the  earth  has  undergone  for  the  laft  two  or  three 
thoufand  years,  are  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  thofe  revolu- 
tions which  fucceed  the  creation.  For  as  the  i'urface  of  the  earth  was 
at  hr  ft  much  loiter  than  it  is  now,  of  confequence  the  fame  cauies 
which  at  prelent  produce  but  flight  alterations  for  many  centuries,  w^ere 
then  capable  of  producing  very  great  revolutions  in  a few  years.  It  is 
very  evident,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  dry  land,  and  even  the  fummits 
of  the  highell  mountains,  were  formerly  covered  with  the  waters  of  the 
lea  ; becaui'e  lhells  and  other  marine  animals  are  Hill  iound  upon  the 
very  tops  of  mountains.  It  appears  too  that  the  waters  of  the  lea 
have  remained  a great  number  of  years  upon  the  1ml ace  of  the  earth  ; 
for  fuch  immenfe  banks  of  lhells  have  been  difcovered,  as  to  render  it 
impofiible  for  fo  great  a number  of  animals  to  have  exiiled  at  the  fame 
time.  This  circumftance  proves  pretty  clearly,  that,  though  the  ma- 
terials on  the  furface  of  the  earth  were  then  eaiily  difunited  by  the 
water  ; yet  thefe  tranfportations  could  not  be  fuddenly  effected.  Even 
though  it  lhould  be  iuppofed,  that,  at  the  deluge,  all  the  lhells  were 
tranfported  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  depolited  upon  the  dry 
land ; yet,  belldes  the  difficulty  of  eftablifhing  this  hypothefis,  it  is 
evident,  that  as  lhells  are  found  incorporated  in  marble,  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  higheft  mountains,  we  muff  likewnfc  fuppofe  that  all  thefe 
marbles  and  rocks  were  formed  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  too  when 
the  deluge  took  place  ; and  that  before  this  grand  revolution,  there 
were  neither  mountains,  nor  marbles,  nor  rock,  nor  clays,  nor  matter 
of  any  kind  like  that  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted. 

But  without  dwelling  any  longer  upon  tiffs  particular,  I fhall  con- 
fine myfelf  to  well  authenticated  fads.  It  is  certain,  that  the-waters 
of  the  lea  have,  at  one  period  or  other,  continued  for  a lucceffion  of 
ages  upon  what  we  now  know  to  be  dry  land  ; and  that,  of  confe- 
quence, the  vaff  continents  of  Alia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  America, 
were  then  the  bottom  of  an  immenfe  ocean,  replete  with  every  thing 
which  the  prelent  one  produces.  It  is  alio  certain  that  the  different 
Itrata  or  the  earth  are  horizontal  and  parallel  to  one  another  j which 
fituation  is  occalioned  by  the  operation  of  the  waters.  The  horizontal 
pofitiqn  of  water  is  almoft  universal:  in  plains  the  ffrata  are  perfectly 
horizontal.  And  it  is  only  in  the  mountains  that  they  are  inclined  to 
a horizon ; becaufe  they  have  been  originally  formed  by  fediments  de- 
pouted  upon  an  inclined  bale.  Now  thefe  ffrata  muff  have  been  formed 
gradually  ; tor  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  ffrata  compofed  of  heavy- 
materials  placed  above  light  ones,  which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe, 
it  whole  had  been  blended  and  dilfolved  by  the  deluge,  and  then 
precipitated. 

Another  circumftance  requires  our  attention.  Nothing  but  the  mo- 
tion and  lediments  ol  water  could  pottibiy  produce  the  regular  polition 
or  the  various  ffrata  ol  which  the  luperffeial  part  of  this  earth  is  com- 
poled.  And  as  both  the  higheft  mountains,  and  the  loweft  vallies  con- 
lilt  of  parallel  ffrata,  this  parallel  and  horizontal  pofition  of  ffrata  muff 
be  the  efeft  of  an  uniform  and  conftant  caufe.  ,And  hence  we  con- 
clude tnat  the  dry  and  habitual  part  of  the  earth  has  remained  a long- 
time under  the  waters  ot  the  fea,  and  muff  therefore  have  undergone 
t.ie  lame  changes  which  arc  at  prefent  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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ocean.  Bv  examining  therefore  what  partes  in  the  bottom  of  this  fea, 
we  (hall  foon  be  able  to  draw  fome  rational  concluficns  refpe<5ling  the 
external  figure  and  internal  conftitution  of  the  earth. 
v The  < cean,  hnce  tire  creation  of  the  foiar  iyftem,  has  been  fubjeCt  to 
a regular  flux  and  reflux.  I his  motion  which  uniformly  takes  place 
twice  in  tv.  enty  four  hours,  is  principally  owing  to  the  moon,  and  is 
greater  in  the  equatorial  regions  than  in  other  climates.  r>’he  earth  too 
performs  a rapid  motion  on  its  axis,  and  conlequently  has  a centrifugal 
f orce,  which  is  alfo  the  greateft  at  the  equator ; which  laft  circumftance 
proves  that  the  earth  muft  be  moreHevated  under  the  equator  than  at 
the  poles,  from  the  tides,  therefore,  and  the  motion  of  the  earth 
combined,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that,  though  this  globe  had  origi- 
nals been  a perfe<5t  fphere,  its  diurnal  motion,  and  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tides,  muff,  in  a fuccertion  of  time,  have  elevated  the 
equatorial  parts,  by  gradually  carrying  mud,  fhells,  &c.  from  other 
climates,  and  depofuing  them  at  the  equator.  On  this  hvpothefis,  the 
the  greafeft  inequalities  on  the  ear  tiffs  lurface  ought  to  be  found  and 
indeed  are  found  near  the  equator.  But  farther,  as  the  alternate  mo- 
tion of  the  tides  has  been  regular  hnce  the  exiffence  of  the  world,  n af 
we  not  naturally  imagine  that,  at  each  tide  the  water  carries  from  one 
place  to  another  a fmall  quantity  of  matter,  which  falls  to  the  bottom 
as  a fediment,  and  terms  thole  horizontal  and  parallel  ffrata  that  every 
where  appear. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  as  the  flux  is  equal  to,  and  regu- 
larly  fucceeded  by  the  reflux,  the  two  motions  will  balance  one  ano- 
ther, and,  of  confequence,  that  this  caufe  of  the  formation  of  flrata 
muff  he  chimerical,  as  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  can  never  be  affeCted 
by  a uniform  alternate  motion  of  the  waters. 

But,  in  the  firft  place,  the  alternate  motion  of  the  waters  is  far  from 
being  equal,  as  the  lea  has  a continual  motion  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
alfo  as  the  agitations  occafioned  by  the  winds,  produce  great  inequali- 
ties in  the  tides.  By  every  motion  of  the  fea  too,  particles  of  earth 
and  other  materials,  muft  be  carried  from  one  place  and  depolited  in 
another;  and  thefe  collections  of  matter  muft  affurrie  the  form  of  pa- 
rallel and  horizontal  ltrata.  Befides  on  all  coafts  where  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  are  difcernible,  numberlefs  materials  are  brought  in  by  the 
flax,  which  are  not  carried  back  by  the  reflux.  Thus  the  fea  gradual- 
• ly  increafes  oil  iome  places,  and  recedes  from  others.  But  in  order  to 
remove  every  doubt,  let  us  examine  more  clofelv  the  practicability  of 
a mountain  being  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  by  the  motion  and 
fediments  of  the  water.  On  a coaft  which  the  fea  laflies  with  violence, 
fome  par  t of  the  earth  muft  be  carried  off  by  every  ftr<  ke  of  the  waves. 
Lven  where  the  lea  is  bounded  by  rock,  it  is  a well  authenticated  fact, 
that  fmall  particles  are  carried  off  from  the  rock  by  the  retreat  of  every 
wave.  1 hole  particles  of  earth  or  ftone  being  tranlported  to  fome  dis- 
tance ; it  happens  that,  when  the  agitation  of  the  water  is  abated,  the 
particles  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a fediment,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a fir  it  ftratum  which  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by  a fimilar  one. 
In  procefs  of  time  this  gradually  accumulating  mafs  will  become  a 
mountain  in  the  bottom  of  the  lea,  perfectly'  like,  both  in  external  and 
internal  ftjucture  the  mountains  rn  the  etry  land.  W hen  the  bottom 
of  the  lea  too,  at  particular  places,  is  troubled  by  the  agitation  of  the 
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water,  earth,  clay,  fhells,  and  other  matter,  muft  he  removed  from 
thence,  and  depofited  elfewhere.  For  divers  allure  us,  that  the  bot- 
tom 'of  the  fea,  at  the  greateit  depths  to  which  they  deicend,  is  fo 
ftrongly  agitated  by  the  water,  that  earth,  clay  and  ihells  are  removed 
to  great  diitances.  franfportations  of  this  kind  muft  therefore  go  on 
in  every  part  of  the  ocean  ; and  the  matters  tranfported,  after  having 
fubfided,  muft  raiie  eminences  fimilar  to  the  compofition  and  ftrudture 
of  our  mountains  We  muft  not  however  imagine  that  thefe  matters 
cannot  be  carried  to  a great  diftance;  tor  we  daily  find  grain,  and  other 
productions  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  landing  on  our  coalts.  Thefe 
bodies  may  be  laid  to  be  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  water,  and  the 
other  lubftances  fpecifically  heavier.  Yet  as  they  are  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  they  may  be  long  fulpended  in  the  water,  and 
confequcntly  tranfported  to  any  diftance. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  agitation,  produced  by  the  winds  and 
tides,  does  not  affcCt  the  bottom  when  it  is  very  deep.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  whatever  be  the  depth,  the  power  which  occafi  us  the  flux  and 
reflux  operates  equ  illy  upon  every  particle  of  the  mafs  at  the  fame  time. 
It  therefore  appears  chat  the  tides,  the  winds,  and  whatever  e!fe  gives 
birth  to  motion  in  the  fea,  muft  produce  heights  and  inequalities  in  its 
bottom  ; and  that  theie  eminences  mutt  uniformly  be  compoled  oi  re- 
gular ftrata,  either  horizontal  or  inclined. 

Whenever  eminences  are  formed,  they  interrupt  the  uniform  motion 
of  the  waters,  and  produce  new  ones  called  currents.  Between  two 
neighbouring  heights  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  there  muft  be  a cur- 
rent, which  w ill  {(Alow  their  common  direction,  and,  like  a river  cut 
a channel,  the  angles  ot  which  will  be  alternately  oppofite  through  the 
whole  of  its  courfe.  Thefe  heights  muft  continually  increafe,  as  the 
water  will  depolite  its  ordinary  fediment  upon  their  ridges;  and  thus 
by  means  of  the  different  motions  and  fediments,  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  though  formerly  fmooth,  muft  foon  he  furrowed,  and  inter- 
fperfed  with  hills  and  chains  of  vaft  mountains,  as  we  find  it  at  prefent. 
And  the  materials  which  confided  of  fandy  and  cryftalline  particles, 
would  produce  thofe  maties  of  rock  and  flint  in  which  we  find  cryftals 
and  other  precious  ftones.  Others  compoled  of  ftony  particles  and 
Ihells,  produce  lime  ftone  and  marble  ; and  laftly  particles  of  Ihells 
mixed  with  a pure  earth,  have  given  rile  to  all  our  beds  of  marie  and 
chalk. 

It  may  be  Arid  however  that  the  greater  number  of  hills,  whofe  fum- 
mits  confift  of  folid  rocks  of  moor  ftone,  or  marble,  are  founded  upon 
fmall  eminences  compofid  of  lighter  materials.  But  the  explication  of 
this  phcenomenon  is  perfectly  eafy.  The  waters  would  firtf  operate 
upon  the  upper  ftratum,  either  of  coafts,  or  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 
This  upper  ftratum  generally  conlifts  of  clay  or  land  ; and  thefe  light 
fubftances  being  carried  off  and  depofited  fooner  than  the  more  denfe 
and  folid,  they  would  of  confequencc  become  foundations  for  the  more 
heavy  particles  to  reft  upon.  The  harder  and  more  ponderous  lub- 
ftances would  next  be  fubjedled  to  the  attrition  of  the  water,  and  car- 
ried off  and  depofited  about  the  hillocks  of  land  or  clay.  Theie  fmall 
ftony  particles  would,  in  procels  of  time,  form  thofe  folid  rocks  which 
we  now  find  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains.  And  as  particles  of 
ftone  are  heavier  than  thofe  of  either  land  or  clay,  it  is  probable  that 
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they  were  originally  covered  by  fuperior  ft  rata  of  confiderable  depth  ; 
but  that  they  now  occupy  the  higheft  ftations,  becaufe  they  were  laft 
tranfported  by  the  waves. 

To  confirm  this  reafoning,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  the  differ- 
ent ftrata  of  ftones  in  quarries  are  almoft  all  horizontal  or  regularly  in- 
clined. Indeed  the  ftrata  of  granite,  vitrifiable  fand,  clays,  marbles 
calcareous  ftones,  chalk,  and  marles,  are  always  parallel  or  equally  in- 
clined. And,  the  difpolkion  of  ftrata,  as  deep  as  mankind  have  pe- 
netrated is  the  fame. 

Thole  beds  of  land  and  gravel  which  are  wafhed  down  from  the 
mountains,  muft,  in  fome  degree  be  excepted  from  the  general  rule. 
And  as  they  are  formed  by  rivers  and  brooks  which  often  change  their 
channels,  it  is  not  furprizing  that  they  are  lb  frequent.  The  ftrata 
formed  by  rivers  are  not  very  ancient ; they  are  ealiiy  diftinguifbed  by 
their  frequent  interruptions,  and  the  inequality  in  thicknefs,  which  is 
conftai^tly  varying,  but  the  ancient  ftrata  uniformly  prefer ve  the  fame 
dimeniions  throughout.  Thefe  modern  ftrata  may  likewife  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  form  of  the  ftones  and  gravel  they  certain,  which  bear 
evident  marks  of  having  been  rounded  by  the  motion  of  water.  The 
fame  oblervation  holds  good  with  refpeft  to  thofe  beds  of  turf,  and 
corrupted  vegetables,  wdrich  are  found  in  marfhy  grounds,  immediately 
below  the  foil ; and  which  have  derived  their  origin  from  fucceftive 
accumulations  of  decayed  trees,  and  other  plants.  The  ftrata  of  flime 
and  mud  being  formed  by  ftagnating  waters,  or  the  inundations  of 
rivers,  are  neither  fo  perfectly  horizontal,  nor  fo  uniformly  inclined, 
as  thofe  produced  by  the  regular  motions  of  the  lea.  In  ftrata  formed 
by  rivers,  we  meet  with  river  and  feldom  wflth  lea  fhells  ; but  in  the 
ancient  ftrata  there  are  no  river  lliells  ; the  fea  Ihells  are  numerous, 
well  prel’erved  and  all  placed  in  the  fame  manner.  From  whence 
could  this  beautiful  regularity  proceed  ? Inftead  of  regular  ftrata,  why 
do  wTe  not  find  the  materials  which  compole  the  earth  huddled  together 
without  order  ? Why  are  not  rocks,  marbles,  clays,  marles.  Sc c. 
fcattered  promifeuoufly,  or  joined  by  irregular  or  vertical  ftrata  ? Why 
are  not  heavy  bodies  found  in  a lower  fituation  than  light  ones  ? It  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  that  this  uni.%  rmity  of  nature,  this  fpecies  of  organi- 
zation, this  union  of  different  materials  by  parallel  ftrata,  without 
regard  to  their  weights  could  only  proceed  from  a caule  equally 
powerful  and  uniform  as  the  motions  of  the  fea,  produced  by  regular 
winds,  or  by  the  flux  and  reflux,  Sc c. 

As  thefe  caufes  act  with  fuperior  force  under  the  equator  than  in  o- 
ther  climates,  the  chains  of  mountains  are  moll  extenlive  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Thus  the  mountains  of  Africa  and  Peru  are  both  the  high- 
eft and  moft  extenftve  in  the  world.  The  mountains  of  Europe  and 
Alia,  which  extend  from  Spain  to  China,  are  not  fo  high  as  thofe  of 
Africa  and  South  America.  Belides,  in  the  northern  feus,  the  illands 
are  but  few,  wrhen  compared  with  thofe  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  As  illands, 
therefore,  are  nothing  but  the  fummits  of  mountains,  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  more  inequalities  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  near  the  equator 
tlran  in  northerly  climates. 

Thofe  vaft  chains  of  mountains  which  run  from  weft  to  eaft  in  the 
old  continent,  and  from  north  to  fouth  in  the  newq  muft  have  been  for- 
med by  the  general  motion  of  the  tides.  But  the  or  'T  of  flic  l'maller 
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mountains  and  hills  may  be  afcribed  to  particular  motions  occafioned 
by  winds,  currents,  and  other  irregular  agitations  of  the  fea,  or  to  a 
combination  of  all  thofe  motions,  which  are  capable  of  infinite  variations. 

But  hq„w  has  it  happened,  that  this  earth,  which,  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  been  an  immenfe  continent,  fhould,  if  formerly  the  bot- 
tom of  an  ocean,  be  now  fo  much  elevated  above  the  waters,  and  fo 
compleatly  feparated  from  them  ? 

A little  reflection  will  furnifh  us  with  at  lead,  plaufible  folutions. 
We  daily  obferve  the  fea  gaining  ground  on  certain  coafts,  and  loling 
it  on  others.  The  ocean  has  a general  and  uniform  motion  from  eaft 
to  weft ; there  are  whole  provinces  which  human  induftry  can  hardly 
defend  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  there  are  iflands  which  have  but 
lately  emerged  from  the  waters,  and  regular  inundations.  Hiftory  too  in- 
forms us  of  inundations  and  deluges  of  a more  extenftve  nature.  Should 
not  all  this  convince  us,  that  the  furface  of  the  earth  has  undergone 
very  great  revolutions,  and  that  the  fea  may  have  given  up  the  greater 
part  ot  the  ground  which  fhe  formerly  pofl'effed  ? Let  us  fuppofe  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  old  and  new  worlds  were  formerly  but  one  continent,  and 
that,  by  a violent  earthquake,  the  ancient  Atalantis  of  Plato  was  funk. 
What  would  be  the  confequence?  The  fea  would  rufh  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  from  what  is  now  called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  vaft  con- 
tinents would  of  confequence  be  left  dry.  This  great  revolution  might 
be  effected  by  the  hidden  failure  of  l'ome  immenfe  cavern  in  the  interior 
part,  of  the  globe,  and  an  uni  verbal  deluge  would  infallibly  fuceeed. 
I am  inclined  however  to  think,  that  to  effeCt  fuch  a revolution  would 
require  a very  long  period.  Be  thele  conjectures  as  they  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  revolution  has  happened,  and  I believe  it  has  happened 
naturally.  It  is  a well  authenticated  faCt  that  the  ocean  has  a conftant 
motion  from  eaft  to  weft ; which  motion  like  the  trade-winds,  is  not 
only  perceived  between  the  tropics,  but  through  the  whole  temperate 
climates,  and  as  near  the  poles  as  navigators  have  approached.  In 
confequence  of  this  motion,  the  Pacific  Ocean  muft  make  continual 
efforts  againft  the  coafts  of  Tartary,  China  and  India  ; tjie  Indian 
Ocean  muft  aft  againft  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa  ; and.  the  Atlantic  muft 
operate  in  a iimilar  manner  upon  the  eaftren  coafts  of  America. 
Hence  the  fea  has  gained,  and  will  always  gain  on  the  eaft  and  lofe  on 
tne  weft.  If  fuch  is  the  natural  effeft  of  the  motion  of  the  fea  from 
eaft  to  weft,  may  we  not  fuppofe  that  Alia,  and  all  the  eaftern  conti- 
nent is  the  mod  ancient  country  in  the  world  ? and  that  Europe  and 
part  .of  Africa,  particularly  the  weft  parts  of  thefe  continents,  as 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  &c.  are  more  recent  countries  ? Both  hiltory 
and  phyfics,  concur  to  eftablifh  this  hypothefis. 

But  there  are  many  lands  lower  than  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  de- 
fended only  by  banks,  which  the  aftion  of  the  waters  muft  gradually 
dettroy,  and  of  confequence  the  lands  muft  then  become  part  of  the 
ocean.  The  mountains  too  are  daily  diminilliing  ; and  every  little 
brook  carries  earth,  and  other  materials  from  the  high  grounds  into 
t ie  rivers,  by  which  they  are  at  leaft  tranfported  to  the  ocean.  Thus 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  gradually  filling  up,  and  the  furface  of  the 
earth  is  approaching  to  a level. 

But  we  (hall  give  a detail  of  fafts  in  order  to  explain  the  different 
alterations  which  the  earth  has  undergone,  whether  by  irruptions  of 
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the  Tea  upon  the  land,  or  by  the  fea  returning  from  lands  which  it  for- 
merly occupied. 

That  irruption  which  gave  birth  to  the  Mediterranean  is  no  doubt 
the  greateft.  i he  motion  through  the  (traits  of  Gibraltar  is  contrary 
to  the  motion  in  every  other  (trait ; for  the  general  motion  of  the  fea 
is  from  ealt  to  well  ; but  in  the  llraits  of  Gibraltar  it  is  from  weft  to 
ealt.  This  circumftance  h a clear  proof  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is 
imt  an  ancient  gulf,  but  that  it  has  been  formed  by  an  irruption,  pro- 
duced b\  fome  accidental  caufe. 

When  the  ocean  forced  this  paftage,  it  ran  through  the  ftraits  with 
much  more  rapidity  than  it  does  now,  and  immediately  deluged  that 
large  tiad  of  land  which  formerly  joined  Ewope  with  Africa.  The 
waters  covered  all  the  grounds  which  were  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
ocean  ; and  no  part  of  them  is  to  be  ieen  at  prefent,  except  the  tops  of 
fome  of  the  mountains,  i'uch  as  part  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  C’oriica, 
Sardinia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Black  Sea  will,  lome  time  or  other, 
be  entire  y divided  from  the  Mediterranean  ; and  that  the  Bofphorus 
■will  be  choaked  up,  whenever  the  rivers  llia.ll  have  accumulated  a 
quantity  of  materials  fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Cafpi  m and  Black  Seas  Ihould  rathei  be  confidered  as  hikes 
than  as  gulfs  of  the  ocean  ; becaufe  they  are  perfedlv  fimilar  to  other 
lakes  that  receive  a number  of  rivers  without  any  vifible  outlet,  as  the 
Lead  Sea,  feveral  lakes  in  Africa  and  eli'ewhere. 

But  that  we  may  give  fome  recent  examples  of  the  changes  of  fea 
into  land  and  of  land  into  fea.  At  Venice  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is 
conftantly  rifing.  And  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid,  of  moil  harbours, 
bays,  and  mouths  of  rivers.  In  Holland  the  bottom  of  the  lea  is  ele- 
vated in  many  places,  the  gulf  of  Zudovzee  and  the  ftraits  of  the  Texel, 
cannot  receive  luch  large  vdfels  as  formerly;  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  fea  is  always  damned  up,  wherever  great  rivers  empty  them- 
fe  ves.  The  Rhine  is  lolt  in  the  fands  which  itfelf  has  accumulated. 
The  Danube,  the  Nile,  and  all  large  rivers,  after  they  have  tranlported 
great  quantities  of  flime,  fund,  & c.  never  arrive  at  the  fea  by  a lirgle 
channel.  Marfhes  are  drained  every  day  ; lands,  forf-ken  by  the  fea, 
are  now  plowed  and  fown  ; we  navigate  whole  countries  now  covered 
by  the  waters.  In  lhort,  we  fee  fo  many  inlfances  of  land  changed 
into  water,  and  water  into  land,  as  to  convince  us  that,  in  time,  the 
gulfs  of  the  ocean  will  become  continents;  the  ifthmuies  will  be  chan- 
ged into  ftraits  ; and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  converted  into  fhoaly 
rocks  in  the  fea. 

Still,  however,  thofe  perpendicular  fiiTures,  which  are  equally  dif- 
fufed  through  rocks,  clays,  and  every  conftituent  material  ot  the  ghbe, 
remain  to  he  confidered.  I he  perpendicular  tillures  are  indeed  placed 
at  greater  dittances  from  one  another,  than  the  horizontal ; and  the 
fofter  the  matter,  the  more  diftant  are  the  tillures.  In  marble  and  hard 
Hone,  t lie  fi  if  ares  are  only  a few  feet  afunder.  If  the  mals  of  rock  he 
extenfivc,  the  diftance  between  the  fiiTures  is  fome  fathoms. 

The  caufe  ot  perpendicular  tillures  is  cafily  invelligated.  As  various 
materials  conftituting  the  different  ilrata  were  tranlported  by  the  w aters, 
and  depofited  in  the  form  of  fed  indents,  they  would  at  firft  be  in  a very 
diluted  ftate,  and  would  by  degrees  harden  and  part  with  the  lupet  hi. 
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®us  quantity  of  water  they  contained.  In  the  procefs  of  drying,  they 
would  contract  and  fplit  at  irregular  diflances.  The  contraction,  there- 
fore, of  the  parts  in  drying  is  the  caufe  of  perpendicular  fiftures  ; for  I 
have  often  remarked,  that  the  Tides  of  thofe  Allures,  through  their  whole 
extent,  correfpond  as  exadly  as  the  two  Tides  of  a fplit  piece  of  wood. 

Perpendicular  Allures  vary  greatly  as  to  the  extent  of  their  openings. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Allures,  whole  openings  are  final],  have 
been  occalioned  Tolely  by  drying.  But  thofe  which  extend  feveral  feet 
are  partly  owing  to  the  finking  of  the  foundation  upon  one  fide  while 
that  of  the  other  remains  Arm.  When  rocks  are  founded  on  clay  or 
fand,  they  fometimes  flip  a little  to  a fide  ; and  the  Allures  are  of  con- 
fequence  increafed  by  this  motion.  I have  not  taken  notice  of  thofe 
prodigious  cuts  which  are  found  in  rocks  and  mountains,  and  which 
could  be  produced  by  nothing  but  the  finking  of  immenfe  fubterraneous 
caverns  that  were  unable  to  fupport  the  load  any  longer.  But  thefe 
cuts  in  mountains  are  not  of  the  fame  nature  with  perpendicular  Allures  : 
They  appear  to  have  been  ports  opened  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the 
communication  of  nations.  This  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  all  large 
openings  in  chains  of  mountains,  and  of  thofe  ftraits  by  which  different 
parts  of  the  ocean  are  connected  ; as  the  ftraits  of  Thermopyle,  of 
Gibraltar,  &c.»the  gaps  or  ports  in  Mount  Caucalus,  the  Cordeliers,  &c. 

Thefe  great  Ankings,  though  owing  to  accidental  and  fecondary 
caufes,  are  leading  fads  in  the  hiftory  of  the  earth,  and  have  contri- 
buted much  to  change  the  appearance  of  its  furface.  Moft  of  them 
ha\  e been  produced  by  fubterraneous  Ares,  whofe  exploftons  give  birth 
to  earth-quakes  and  volcanoes.  But  though  the  force  of  inflamed 
matter  pent  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  be  great,  and  though  its 
effefts  appear  to  be  prodigious,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  thefe  fubterra- 
neous Ares  are  only  branches  of  an  immenfe  abyfs  of  flame  in  the  center 
of  the  earth : nor  do  we  believe  that  thofe  Ares  have  their  feat  at  a 
great  depth  below  the  furface,  as  matter  cannot  begin  to  burn,  or  at 
lealt  tne  inflammation  cannot  be  fupported  without  air.  In  order  to  be 
convinced  that  the  matter  emitted  by  volcanoes  does  not  come  from 
any  confiderable  depth,  we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  conlider  the  amazing  force  which  would  be  neceftary 
to  projed  it  ones  and  minerals  to  the  height  of  half  a league  ; for  JEtnl 
Ilecla,  and  other  volcanoes  have  at  leaft  that  elevation. 

rhis,  however,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  volcanoes  being  the  caufe  of 
considerable  earthquakes  ; nor  does  it  contradift  the  communication  of 
one  vo  cano  with  another,  by  means  of  fubterraneous  paflap-cs.  For 
to  produce  an  earthquake  in  a plain,  it  is  not  neceftary  that  the  bottom 
of  Lie  Volcano  IhoulJ  be  below  the  level  of  that  plain,  nor  that  there 
lhou.d  oe  fubterraneous  cavities  filled  with  the  fame  burninsr  matter 
under  it.  A violent  explohon  may  by  its  readlion  produce  an  earthquake 
ot  confiderable  extent.  X would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  fay  that  no 
ear  liquates  derive  their  exiftence  (rom  fubterranean  fires  ; all  1 mean  is 
lat  there  are  earthquakes  produced  folely  by  the  explofion  of  volcanoes 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  volcanoes  appearing  only  in  niounl 
tains ; for  greater  quantities  of  minerals,  fulphur,  and  pyrites  exilf  in 
mountains  and  nearer  the  furface  than  in  the  plains.  Befldes  mountains 
aie  more  lubjeft  to  the  impreflions  of  the  air*  and  receive  more  rain  an  I 

“1  ^ Wh'Ch  m‘neral  fubft;“ces  are  caPable  b«ing  fermented 
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to  fuch  a degree  as  to  produce  actual  inflammation.  And  mountains 
having  diminifhed,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
thrown  out  is  another  proof  that  the  volcanoes  are  not  fo  deep  as  the 
bafe  of  the  mountains,  and  even  that  they  are  not  much  below  the 
fummit. 

In  feveral  places,  earthquakes  have  formed  conflderable  hollows, 
and  even  fome  large  gaps  in  mountains.  All  other  inequalities  are 
coeval  with  the  mountains  themfelves,  and  owe  their  exigence  to  cur- 
rents in  the  ocean. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  much  fubterra- 
neous  fires  have  contributed  to  change  both  the  furface  and  internal 
part  of  the  globe.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  fenfible  alte- 
ration upon  the  land  can  be  produced  by  the  winds.  Their  dominion 
•would  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  fea  ; yet  it  is  well  known  that  the 
winds  rail'e  mountains  of  fand  in  Arabia  and  Africa ; and  that  they 
frequently  carry  thefe  fands  many  leagues  into  the  fea,  where  they 
form  banks,  downs,  and  even  iflands.  Every  body  knows  that  hurri- 
canes are  the  fcourge  of  the  Antilles,  of  Madagafcar,  and  of  other 
countries,  and  that  their  impetuofity  is  fo  violent  as  to  drive  back  rivers, 
to  overthrow  rocks  and  mountains,  to  fcoup  out  holes  and  gulphs  in 
the  earth,  and  totally  to  change  the  face  of  thofe  unhappy  countries 
which  they  infeft. 

But  the  greateft  changes  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  are  produced 
by  rains,  rivers,  and  torrents  from  the  mountains.  Thefe  derive  their 
origin  from  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun  from  the  furface  of  the  ocean, 
and  which  are  tranfported  by  the  winds  through  every  climate.  The 
progrefs  of  thefe  vapours  is  interrupted  by  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  accumulate  into  clouds,  and  defcend  in  the  form  oi  rain, 
dew,  or  fnow.  By  their  intrinfic  gravity,  they  ran  to  the  bottom  ot 
the  mountains,  and  penetrating  or  diflolving  the  lower  grounds,  they 
fwept  along  with  them  fand  and  gravel,  furrowed  the  plains,  and  thus 
opened  palfages  to  the  fea,  which  always  gains  as  much  water  by  rivers, 
as  it  lofes  by  evaporation.  The  windings  in  the  channels  of  rivers  uni- 
formly have  correfponding  angles  on  their  oppofite  banks  ; and,  as 
mountains  and  hills,  which  may  be  confldered  as  the  banks  ot  the  val- 
lies  by  which  they  are  feparated,  have  alfo  fmuofities  with  correfpond- 
ing angles,  this  circumftance  feems  to  demonflrate,  that  the  vallies 
have  gradually  been  formed  by  currents  ot  the  ocean,  in  tne  fame 
manner  as  the  channels  of  rivers  have  been  produced. 

The  waters  which  run  upon  the  furface,  compote  perhaps  not  one 
half  of  the  quantity  that  is  produced  by  vapour.  In  almoft  all  tire 
vallies  and  low  grounds,  at  a certain  depth,  water  is  uniform iv  to  be 
found  ; but,  in  high  grounds,  it  is  inrpotlible  to  extradf  water  irom  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  There  are  extenfive  countries,  where  no  wells 
can  be  obtained.  In  the  eaft,  and  elpecially  in  Arabia,  Egvpt,  and 
J'eriia,  wells  and  fprings  are  feldom  to  be  met  with.  1 o fupply  their 
place,  the  inhabitants  have  been  obliged  to  make  large  reiervoirs  to 
colledt  the  rain  water.  In  plain  countries,  furniihed  with  large  rivers, 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  break  the  furface  oi  the  earth  without  finding 
water. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  water  fo  liberally  diffufed  through  low 
grounds,  comes  from  the  neighbouring  hills  and  eminences.  During 

great 
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^reat  rains,  nr  the  fudden  melting  of  fnow,  part  of  the  water  runs 
upon  the  furface;  but  mod  of  it  penetrates  the  earth  and  rocks  by 
fmall  chinks  and  fiffures.  It  emerges  indeed  as  loon  as  it  can  hud  an 
opening ; but  it  often  creeps  along  until  it  can  hnd  a bottom  oi  c ay, 
or  hard  earth,  and  there  forms  fubterraneous  lakes,  brooks,  and  pei- 
haps  rivers,  whole  channels  are  configned  to  eternal  oblivion. 

There  are  fcveral  lakes  which  neither  receive  nor  give  origin  to  any 
river  A greater  number,  however,  receive  no  confiderable  river,  but 
are  the  fources  of  the  largeft  in  the  world.  Such  are  the  lakes  from 
which  the  river  St  Laurence  ariles  ; the  lake  Chiame,  irom  whicn  two 
laro-e  rivers  proceed,  that  water  the  kingdoms  of  Affcm,  and  Pegu  ; 
the^lakes  of  Affiniboil  in  America;  thofe  of  Ozera  in  Mufcovy  J thofe 
too  which  give  rife  to  the  Bog  and  the  Irtis,  and  many  more.  It  has 
been  affirmed,  indeed,  that  lakes  are  to  be  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
higheft  mountains  ; but  thofe  found  on  the  Alps,  and  othei  elevated 
fituations,  all  derive  their  origin  from  the  waters  which  run  down  the 
fides,  or  are  filtered  through  the  bowels  of  thefe  fuperior  eminences. 

Hence  the  exiltence  of  fubterraneous  collections  of  water ; fo*  moun- 
tains, hills,  and  heights  of  every  fort,  are  expofed  on  every  tide  to  the 
weather.  The  waters  which  fail  upon  any  piace  of  an  elevated  fitua- 
tion,  mult,  after  penetrating  the  earth,  from  the  declivity  of  the  gi  ound, 
break  forth  at  many  places,  lprings  and  fountains ; and  of  con- 
fequence  little  water  will  be  found  in  the  bowels  of  mountains.  But, 
in  plains,  as  the  water  filtrated  through  the  earth  can  find  no  vent, 
it  mull  be  collected  in  fubterraneous  caverns,  or  dilperfed  in  fmall 
veins  among  fand  and  gravel.  The  bottom  of  a pit  or  well  is  only  a 
fmall  artificial  bafon,  into  which  the  water  infinuates  itfelf  from  the 
higher  grounds.  Hence  it  is,  that,  though  water  may  be  found  in 
any  part  of  a plain,  only  a number  of  wells  can  be  fupplied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  water  diffufed,  or  rather  to  the  extent  of  the 
higher  grounds  from  which  it  comes. 

To  find  water,  it  is  unneceffary  to  dig  below  the  level  of  the  river. 
Even  what  is  found  in  the  earth  below  the  level  of  the  rivers,  is  not 
derived  from  them.  Five  or  fix  feet  of  earth  is  fufficient  to  contain 
water,  and  to  prevent  its  efcape. 

It  would  not  be  eafy  to  make  an  exaCl  calculation  of  the  quantity  of 
fubterraneous  waters  that  have  no  apparent  ilfue.  Many  fuppole  that 
it  is  far  greater  than  all  that  is  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  fubterraneous  waters  which  never  ap- 
pear at  the  furface,  is  very  inconfiderable  ; for,  if  the  number  of  fub- 
terraneous rivers  w’ere  fo  great,  why  do  we  never  fee  any  of  their 
mouths  break  out  like  fprings,  on  the  furface.  But  rivers  likewife 
produce  confiderable  changes  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; they  carry 
off  the  foil ; they  wear  away  the  moll  folid  rocks,  and  fweep  off  what- 
ever oppofes  them.  The  fame  effeCts  would  refult  from  fubterraneous 
rivers.  But  no  l'uch  changes  have  ever  been  difcovered;  the  difierent 
flrata  every  where  preferve  their  parallel  and  primitive  pofition. 

From  what  we  have  advanced,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  ocean  have  produced  all  the  mountains,  valleys,  and 
other  inequalities  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; that  currents  of  the  fea 
have  fcouped  out  the  valleys,  elevated  the  hills,  and  bellowed  on  them 
their  correfponding  directions ; that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  too,  by 
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tranfporting  and  depofiting  earth,  &c.  have  given  exigence  to  the 
parallel  ftrata ; that  the  waters  from  the  heavens  deilrey  the  effects  of 
the  fea,  by  diminifhing  the  height  of  the  mountains,  filling  up  the  val- 
ises, and  choaking  the  mouths  of  the  rivers;  and,  by  reducing  every  thintr 
to  its  former  level,  they  will  reftore  the  earth  to  the  fea,  which,  by  its 
natural  operations,  will  again  create  new  continents,  beautifully  diver- 
iified  with  mountains  and  vallies,  and  in  every  refpeft  like  thole  which 
we  now  inhabit. 

The  furface  of  this  globe  is  divided,  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  into 
two  immenie  bands  of  earth,  and  two  of  water.  rl  he  principal  of 
thefe  bands  is  that  which  is  called  the  ancient  continent,  and  which  in- 
cludes Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  This  continent,  if  meafured  from 
the  two  extreme  points,  that  is,  from  the  mod  eaftern  point  of  Tarta- 
ry to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  produce  a line  of  3600  leagues  ; 
and  if  meafured  directly  from  north  to  fouth,  we  fhall  find  that  there 
are  only  2500  leagues  from  the  northern  Cape  of  Lapland  to  the 
fouthernmoft  point  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  utmoft  breadth 
of  this  continent,  that  is,  from  the  weftern  coall  of  Africa  to  Trefana, 
as  far  as  Nifingpo,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  China,  is  about  2S00  leagues! 

Another  line  may  be  drawn  alfo  irom  mreft  in  Enttany,  as  far  as 
the  coall  oi  Chinefe  1 artary,  which  will  be  about  2300  leagues.  The 
old  continent,  on  the  bell  calculations,  may  be  faid  to  contain  4,940,780 
fquare  leagues,  which  is  about  a fifth  part  of  the  furfhee  of  the  globe, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  a large  belt  of  earth,  with  an  inclination  to 
the  equator  of  about  30  degrees. 

The  new  continent,  is  called  America,  and  is  divided  into  north  and 
fouth.  Its  greateft  length  may  be  eftimated  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Plata  in  Paraguay  to  the  lake  of  the  Aifeniboils,  which  amounts  to 
about  2500  leagues.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  2,140,212  fquare  leagues. 
The  whole  fuperficial  contents,  therefore,  of  both  the  old  and  new  con! 
tinents  are  about  7,080,993  fquare  leagues,  not  near  a third  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe,  which  contains  25,000,000  fquare  leagues. 

Of  thefe  lines,  which  divide  both  the  continents  into  two  equal  parts, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  both  terminate  at  the  fame  degrees  of 
north  and  fouth  latitude  ; and  that  the  two  continents  make  mutual 
advances  perfectly  oppofite  to  one  another,  to  wit,  thole  on  the  Afri- 
can coaft,  from  tne  Canary  Hies  to  Gurney  ; and  thole  of  America, 
from  Guiana  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio-Janiero.' 

It,  theidoie,  appears,  that  the  moft  ancient  lands  on  the  glohe,  are 
to  oft  wlucn  extent*  iiom  200  to  250  leagues  on  each  fide  of  the  twro 
lines  that  we  have  already  taken  notice  of.  Agreeable  to  which  idea, 
w e conclude,  that,  in  the  old  continent,  the  moft  ancient  countries  of 
Africa  are  thole  which  reach  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Red 
oea  and  Egypt,  and  are  about  500  leagues  broad  ; and,  of  confequence, 
that  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  from  Guiney  to  the  btraits  of 
Gibraltar,  are  new  lands. 

In  the  new  continent  we  fliall  Hkewife  find,  that  Terra  Magellanica, 
the  eaftern  part  of  Eraiil,  ot  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  of  Guiana, 
and  ol  Canada,  are  new  lands  when  compared  with  Tucuman,  Peru, 
i erra  Firma,  the  ifluads  in  the  Gulf  oi  Mexico,  Florida,  the  Miffilip- 
pi,  and  Mexico. 
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It  was  but  a fmall  part  of  the  globe  with  which  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted. All  America,  the  Ardtic  circle,  Terra  Auflralis  the  Magella- 
nic, and  a great  part  of  the  internal  regions  of  Africa,  was  entirely  un- 
known to  them.  They  knew  not  that  the  torrid  zone  was  inhabited,  al- 
though they  had  navigated  around  Africa  ; for  it  is  2200  years  fince  Neco 
king  of  Egypt  gave  veffels  to  the  Phoenicians  which  departed  from  the 
Red  Sea,  coalled  round  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
having  employed  two  years  in  this  voyage,  the  third  year  they  entered 
the  ftraits  of  Giblratar*.  Neverthelefs,  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  property  which  the  load- done  had,  of  turning  towards  the 
poles,  although  they  knew  that  it  attradled  iron.  They  were  ignorant 
of  the  general  caufe  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea ; they  were  not 
certain  the  ocean  furrounded  the  globe  without  interruption  ; fome  in- 
deed fufpe&ed  it,  but  with  fo  little  foundation,  that  no  one  dared  to  fay, 
or  even  conjecture  it  was  poffible  to  make  a voyage  round  the  world. 
Magellan  was  the  firft  who  made  it  A.  D.  1519  in  1124  days.  Sir 
Erancis  Drake  was  the  fecond  in  1577,  and  he  did  it  in  1056  days; 
afterwards  Thomas  Cavendifh  made  this  great  voyage  in  777  days,  in 
the  year  1586.  Thefe  famous  voyagers  were  the  firft  who  demonftrated 
phyfically,  the  globular  form  and  the  extent  of  the  earth’s  circumfe- 
rence : for  the  ancients  were  far  from  having  a juft  meafure  of  this 
circumference,  although  they  had  travelled  a great  deal.  The 
general  and  regulated  winds,  and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them  in  long 
voyages,  were  alfo  abfolutely  unknown  to  them  ; therefore,  we  mult 
not  be  furprized  at  the  little  progrefs  they  made  in  Geography,  fince 
at  prefent,  in  fpite  of  all  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  by  the  aid 
of  mathematical  lciences,  and  the  dilcovery  of  navigators,  many  things 
remain  ftill  to  be  found,  and  vaft  countries  to  be  difcovered. 

As  there  is  fo  large  a portion  of  the  globe  with  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted, particularly  near  the  poles,  where  the  ice  has  never  per- 
mitted any  navigator  to  penetrate,  we  cannot  exadly  know  the  pro- 
portion between  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  that  of 'the  fea  ; only  as 

much  as  may  be  judged  by  infpection  of  what  is  known,  there  is  more 
fea  than  land. 

i If  we  would  have  an  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  which 
tue  fea  contains,  let  us  fuppofe  one  common  and  general  depth  to  the 
ocean;  by  computing  it  only  at  200  fathom,  or  the  10th  part  of  a mile, 
we  inall  fee  that  there  is  water  fufficient  to  cover  the  whole  globe  to  the 
height  of  600  feet  of  water,  and  if  we  would  reduce  this  water  into  one 
rnals,  vve  fhall  find  that  it  forms  a globe  of  more  than  60  miles  diameter. 

. ^ ie  the  earth  is  not  that  of  a perfedl  globe,  but  rather  what 

is  termed  a fpheroid,  a globe  which  is  flatti'fti  at  the  poles,  the  axis 
therefore,  or  line  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  it  at  the  equa- 
tor,  is  to  its  axis  at  the  poles  in  the  proportion  of  230  to  220.  The 
lohd  parts  of  the  earth  are  formed  of  beds  or  ftrata  of  different  materi- 
als,  wfnch  lie  one  upon  another  in  a regular  order.  The  firft  ftratum 
con  ids  of  common  loil,  mixed  with  a variety  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances,  and  with  ftony  and  fandy  particles.  In  different 
parts  of  the  world  the  other  ftrata  are  found  to  confift  of  different 
materials,  and  differently  difpofed.  In  fome  parts  the  ftrata  are  ho- 
jizontal,  in  others  they  are  inclined;  and  veins  or  fiflures  of  metals, 

Sec  Iierod.  Lib.  iv,  coals, 
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coals,  and  other  minerals,  frequently  penetrate  through  the  different 
beds  or  flrata  to  a great  depth,  and  divide  them.  At  Marly-la-Ville 
in  France,  which  is  a high  country,  but  flat  and  fertile ; the  following 
flrata  were  found  arranged  horizontally.  From  the  fhells  which  were 
found  in  N°  16,  we  may  conjecture,  that  at  fome  period  the  foil  of 
Marly-la-Ville  was  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  has  fince  been  raifed  to 
the  height  of  75  feet. 

The  ftate  of  the  various  Beds  of  Earth  found  at  Marly-la-Ville,  at 

the  depth  of  100  feet. 


Feet  Inch. 

I.  A free  reddifli  earth,  mixed  with  much  mud,  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  vitrifiable  fand  and  fomewhat  more  calculable  fand  13  o 

II.  A free  earth  or  foil  mixed  with  more  gravel,  and  a little 

more  vitrifiable  fand  - 26 

III.  Dirt  mixed  with  vitrifiable  fand  in  a very  great  quanti- 
ty, and  which  made  but  very  little  effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis  3 o 

IV.  Hard  marie,  which  made  a very  great  effervefcence  with 

aqua  fortis.  - --  --  --  - 20 

V.  Pretty  hard  marly  ftone  - - - - 4 o 

VI.  Marie  in  powder,  mixed  with  vitrifiable  fand  - 50 

VII.  Very  fine  vitrifiable  fand  - - - 16 

VIII.  Marie  in  earth,  mixed  with  a little  vitrifiable  fand  3 6 

IX.  Hard  marie,  in  which  was  real  flint  - - 3 6 

X.  Gravel,  or  powdered  marie  - - - 10 

XI.  Eglantine,  a ftone  of  the  grain  and  hardnefs  of  marble, 

and  fonorous  - --  --  --  - 16 

XII.  Marly  gravel  .----..16 

XIII.  Marble  in  hard  ftone,  whofe  grain  was  very  fine  1 6 

XIV.  Marie  in  ftone,  whofe  grain  was  not  fo  fine  - 16 

XV.  More  grained  and  thicker  marie  - 26 

XVI.  Very  fine  vitrifiable  fand,  mixed  with  fea  foffile  fhells, 
which  had  no  adherence  with  the  fand,  and  whofe  colours 

were  perfeCI  - --  --  --  - 16 

XVII.  Very  fmall  gravel  or  fine  marie  powder  - 20 

XVII.  Marie  in  hard  ftone  - - 3 6 

XIX.  Very  large  powered  marie  - 1 6 

XX.  Hard  and  calcinable  ftone  like  marble  - 16 

XXL  Grey  and  vitrifiable  fand  mixed  with  foflile  fhells,  par- 
ticularly oyfters  and  mufcles,  which  have  no  adherence  with 
fand,  and  which  are  not  petrified  - - - - 3 o 

XXII.  White  vitrifiable  fand  mixed  with  fhells  - - 20 

XXIII.  Sand  ftreaked  red  and  white,  vitrifiable  and  mixed 
with  the  like  fhells  - --  --  --  10 

XXIV.  Larger  fand,  but  ftill  vitrifiable,  and  mixed  with  the 

like  fhells  - --  --  --  --  10 

XXV.  Grey,  fine  and  vitrifiable  fand  mixed  with  the  like  fhells  8 6 

XXVI.  Very  fine  fat  fand,  where  there  were  only  a few  fhells  3 o 

XXVII.  Free- ftone  -----  30 

XXVIII.  Vitrifiable  fand,  ftreaked  read  and  white  - 40 

XXIX.  White  vitrifiable  fand  -----  ^ 6 

XXX.  Reddifh  vitrifiable  fand  - - - 15  © 

Total  depths  when  they  left  off  diging  101  ft. 

In 
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Within  a trench  made  at  Amfterdam,  the  earth  was  dry  to  the  depth  of 
230  feet,  and  the  ftrata  of  earth  were  found  as  follows  : 7 feet  of  vege- 
table or  garden  earth,  9 turf,  9 f^et  foft  clay,  8 feet  fan  cl,  4 ie^t 
earth,  10" feet  fand,  on  which  it  is  cuftomary  to  fix  the  piles  which  lup- 
port  the  houfes  of  Amfterdam ; then  2 feet  argile,  4 of  white  fand, 

5 of  dry  earth,  1 of  foft  earth,  1 4 of  gravel,  8 argile,  mixed  with  earth  ; 

4 of  gravel,  mixed  with  fhells  ; then  clay  102  feet  thick,  and  at  laft 
3 1 feet  fand,  at  which  depth  they  ceafed  digging. 

Every  ftratum,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  has  an  equal  thick- 
nefs  through  its  whole  extent : that  is  to  fay,  every  bed  of  any  matter 
whatfoever,  taken  feparately,  has  an  equal  thicknefs  through  its  whole 
extent ; for  example,  when  the  bed  of  ftone  in  a quarry  is  three  feet 
thick  in  one  part,  it  will  have  the  fame  thicknefs  throughout : if  in  one 
part  it  is  found  to  be  fix  feet  thick,  it  will  be  fo  throughout.  In  the 
quarries  about  Paris  the  bed  of  good  ftone  is  not  thick,  and  fcarcely  1 8 
or  20  feet  thick ; in  other  quarries,  as  thofe  of  Burgundy,  the  ftone  is 
much  thicker  ; it  is  the  fame  with  marble  ; the  black  and  white  marble 
have  a thicker  bed ; the  coloured  are  commonly  thinner,  and  I know 
beds  of  very  hard  ftone,  which  the  farmers  in  Burgundy  make  ufe  of 
to  cover  their  houfes,  that  are  not  above  an  inch  thick.  The  thicknefs 
of  different  beds,  therefore,  are  different,  but  each  bed  preferves  the 
fame  thicknefs  throughout  its  extent ; in  general  it  may  be  faid,  that 
the  thicknefs  of  the  horizontal  ftrata  is  fo  greatly  varied,  that  it  is  found 
from  one  line  and  lefs  to  1,  10,  20,  30,  or  100  feet  thick  ; the  ancient 
and  modern  quarries  which  are  horizontally  dug  ; the  perpendicular  and 
other  divifions  of  mountains,  prove  that  there  are  extenfive  ftrata  in 
every  direction. 

The  various  ftrata  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed,  are  not  difpofed 
according  to  the  order  of  their  fpecific  weight ; for  we  often  find  ftrata 
of  heavy  matters  placed  on  ftrata  of  lighter.  To  be  affured  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  earth  on  which  rocks  are  pla- 
ced, and  we  (hall  find  that  it  is  generally  clay  which  is  fpecifically  light- 
er than  the  matter  of  the  rock.  In  hills  and  other  fmall  elevations,  we 
eafily  difeover  the  bafe  on  which  rocks  are  placed  ; but  it  is  not  fo  with 
large  mountains,  not  only  the  fummit  is  rock,  but  thofe  rocks  are  pla- 
ced on  other  rocks ; there  are  mountains  upon  mountains  and  rocks 
upon  rocks,  to  fuch  a confiderable  height,  and  in  fo  great  an  extent  of 
ground,  that  we  can  fcarcely  be  certain  where  there  is  earth  at  bottom,  . 
and  of  what  nature  it  is.  We  fee  picked  rocks  which  are  many  hun- 
dred feet  high ; thefe  rocks  reft  on  others,  which  perhaps  are  no  lefs 
fo ; neverthelefs,  may  we  not  compare  great  with  fmall  ? and  fince  the 
rocks  of  little  mountains,  whofe  bafes  are  to  be  feen,  reft  on  earth  lefs 
heavy  and  folid  than  ftone,  may  we  not  fuppofe  that  the  bafe  of  high 
mountains  is  alfo  of  earth  ? 

In  a foil  where  flint  is  the  predominant  ftone,  the  country  is 
generally  fertile,  and  if  the  place  is  uncultivated,  and  thefe  ftones 
have  been  long  expofed  to  the  air,  without  being  moved,  the  upper 
fuperficies  is  always  very  white,  whilft  the  oppofite  fide,  which  touches 
the  earth  preferves  its  natural  colour.  If  the  blackeft,  and  moft  flinty 
flint  be  expofed  to  the  weather,  in  lefs  than  a year,  its  furface  will 
change  colour,  and  if  we  have  patience  to  purfue  this  experiment,  we 
Ihall  fee  it  by  degrees  lofe  its  hardnefs,  tranlparency,  and  other  fpeci  • 
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fic  characters,  and  approach  every  day  nearer  and  nearer  the  nature 
of  argile. 

What  happens  to  flint,  happens  to  fand ; each  grain  of  fand  may  be 
confidered  as  a fmall  flint,  and  each  flint  as  a mafs  of  grains  of  fand, 
extremely  fine  and  exactly  grained.  The  example  of  the  firft  degree 
of  decompofition  of  land  is  found  in  the  brilliant  and  opake  powder 
called  Mica,  in  which  potters  earth  and  flate  are  always  diffufed.  The 
entirely  tranfparent  flints,  the  Quartz,  produce,  by  decompofition,  fat 
and  fioft  talc,  as  petrifiable  and  dudiie  as  clay : and  it  appears  to  me 
that  talc  is  a mediate  term  between  glals  <?r  tranfparent  flint  and  argile; 
whilft  on  the  contrary,  coarfe  and  impure  flint,  by  decompofing,  paifes 
to  potters  earth  without  any  intermedium. 

Our  factitious  glafs  proves  alfo  the  fame  alterations  : it  decompofes 
in  the  air,  and  perifhes  in  lome  degree  by  remaining  in  the  earth. 
At  firft  its  fuperficial  fcales  exfoliate  ; by  working  it  we  perceive  brilliant 
fcales  fly  from  it;  but  when  its  decompofition  is  more  advanced,  it 
crumbles  between  the  fingers,  and  is  reduced  into  a very  fine  white 
talcy  powder : and  art  has  even  imitated  nature  in  the  decompofition 
®f  glafs  and  flint. 


CHAP.  II. 

Ot  HILLS SEAS RIVERS AND  LAKES THEIR  NATURE  AND 

PROPERTIES. 

IF,  in  place  of  that  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  vallies,  of  verdant 
forefts,  and  refrefliing  ftreams,  which  at  prelent  delight  our  fenies, 
the  earth  were  an  even  and  regular  plain ; a dreary  ocean  would  then 
cover  the  whole  globe,  and  it  would  be  merely  the  habitation  of  the 
fcaly  race. 

It  cannot  therefore  to  be  fuppofed  that  even  at  firft  the  furface  of 
the  earth  was  perfectly  regular ; and  fince  its  firft  production,  a variety 
of  caufes,  the  motion  of  the  waters,  the  fubterraneous  fires,  the  wind, 
and  other  external  caufes  have  contributed  much  to  this  irregularity. 

Next  to  the  elevation  of  mountains,  the  depths  of  the  ocean  form 
the  greateft  irregularities  ; this  depth  is  very  different  even  at  great  dis- 
tances from  land  ; it  is  faid  there  are  parts  above  a mile  deep,  but  thefe 
are  few,  and  the  moft  general  profundities  are  from  60  to  150  fathom. 
The  gulphs  bordering  on  the  coaits  are  much  lhallovver,  and  the  ftraits 
have  generally  the  leaft  depths. 

In  general,  the  depths  in  openfe  as  increafe  or  diminifti  pretty  regu- 
larly, being  for  the  moft  part  deeper  the  farther  from  land/  But  there 
are  places  in  the  middle  of  the  fea,  as  at  the  Abrolkos  in  the  Atlantic, 
where  large^  fhelves  appear  ; and  in  other  places,  there  are  vaft  fand 
banks,  to  which  the  Eaft  India-men  are  no  ftrangers. 

Along  coafts,  the  depths  are  alfo  very  irregular.  Yet  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a certain  rule,  that  the  depth  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  height  of  the  coaft : 1 lie  fame  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  rivers. 

The 
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The  higheft  mountains  in  Afia  are  Mount  Taurus,  Mount  Imaus, 
Caucafus,"  and  the  mountains  of  Japan,  all  of  which  are  higher  than 
any  in  Europe  : the  higheft  mountains  in  Africa,  u e.  the  great  Atlas, 
and  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  are  at  leaft  as  high  as  thole  m Ana, 
and  the  higheft  of  all  are  in  South  America,  particularly  thole  of  1 eru, 
which  are  more  than  3000  fathoms  higher  than  the  level  of  the  lea. 
In  general  the  mountains  between  the  tropics  are  loftier  than  thole  of 
the  temperate  zones,  and  thefe  more  than  thofe  off  the  frigid  zones,  lo 
that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  equator-,  the  greater  are  the  inequalities 
of  the  earth : thefe  inequalities,  although  very  inconllderable  with  re- 
fpeft  to  us,  are  nothing  when  considered  with  reiptcf  to  the  teireitnal 
Mobe.  'Three  thoul'and  fathom  difference  to  3000  leagues  diameter, 
fs  one  fathom  to  a league,  or  one  foot  to  2300  feet,  which  on  a globe 
of  2 feet  and  a half  diameter,  does  not  make  the  6th  part  of  a line. 
Hence  this  earth,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  eroded  and  cut  by  the 
enormous  height  of  the  mountains,  and  by  the  frightful  depth  of  toe 
fea,  is,  when  we  coniider  its  fize,  fo  very  {lightly  fui rowed  with  irregu- 
larities, that  they  can  make  no  variation  upon  its  general -figure. 

UAon  the  continents  the  mountains  are  continued,  and  form  chains. 
In  iflands  they  appear  to  be  more  interrupted  and  ilolated,  and  generally- 
railed  above  the  fea,  in  form  of  a cone  or  pyramid,  and  are  called  peaks. 
The  peak  of  Teneriffe  is  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  on  the  earth  ; 
it  is  near  a mile  and  a half  high  perpendicular  from  the  level  of  the  fea  ; 
the  peak  of  St  George  in  one  ol  the  Azores,  and  the  peak  of  Adam 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  are  alfo  exceedingly  high.  All  thefe  peaks 
are  compofed  of  rocks,  piled  one  above  another,  which  omit  each  from 
their  fummits,  fire,  cinders,  bitumen,  minerals,  and  Hones.  There 
are  even  iflands  which  are  precifely  only  as  tops  of  mountains,  as  the 
ifland  of  St  Helena,  Afcenfion,  mod  of  the  Azores,  and  Canaries  ; 
and  we  mull  remark,  that  in  moll  of  the  iflands,  promontories,  and 
other  projecting  lands  in  the  fea,  the  middle  is  always  the  higheft,  and 
they  are  generally  feparated  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  divide  them 
in  their  greateft  length,  as  the  Grampian  mountains  in  Scotland,  which 
extend  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  divide  Great  Britain  into  two  parts  ; it 
is  the  fame  with  the  iilands  Sumatra,  Lucon,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Cuba, 
and  St  Domingo,  and  alfo  Italy,  which  is  traverfed  through  its  whole 
length  by  the  Apenines. 

With  refpedt  to  the  depths  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  thofe  of  the 
ocean  are,  no  doubt,  the  greateft,  but  as  thefe  can  only  be  difeovered 
by  founding,  we  lhall  take  notice  of  none  but  inch  as  appear  on  the 
dry  land.  The  precipices  then  which  are  between  rocks,  are  formed 
by  the  finking  of  rocks,  the  bafe  of  which  fometimes  gives  way  more 
on  one  fide  than  the  other,  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  froft,  which 
fpiits  and  divides  them  ; and  by  the  impetuous  fall  of  torrents,  which 
opens  palfages,  and  carries  along  with  them  whatever  oppofes  their 
violence.  But  thele  abylfes,  that  is,  thefe  vaft  and  enormous  preci- 
pices found  at  the  fummit  of  mountains,  and  to  the  bottom  of  which 
it  is  not  poffible  fometimes  to  defeend,  although  they  are  above  a mile 
or  half  a mile  round,  have  been  formed  by  the  operation  of  fire. 
They  were  formerly  the  funnels  of  volcanoes,  and  all  the  matter  which 
is  there  deficient,  has  been  ejefted  by  the  adtion  and  explofion  of  thele 
fires,  which  are  fince  extinguiihed  for  want  of  ccxnbuftible  matter. 
Vol.  I C The 
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The  abyfs  of  mount  Ararat,  of  which  M.  Tournefort  gives  a defcrip- 
tion  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant,  is  furrounded  with  black  and  burnt 
rocks,  as  the  abylTes  ot  Etna,  \ efuvius,  and  other  volcanoes  will  be, 
when  they  have  confumed  all  tlie  combuftible  matters  they  include. 

Plot,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  Staffordfhire,  mentions  a kind  of  gulph, 
which  has  been  founded  to  the  depth  of  2600  perpendicular  feet,  with- 
out  finding  either  water  or  bottom. 

Great  cavities  and  deep  mines  are  generally  in  mountains,  they  never 
defcend  to  a level  with  the  plains  ; lo  w'e  learn  from  them  the  internal 
ftrudure  of  the  mountain  only,  and  not  that  of  the  globe. 

It  was  long  thought  that  the  chains  of  the  higheft  mountains  run 
from  well  to  eaft,  till  the  contrary  dire<flion  was  difcovered  in  the  new 
world  ; but  no  perfon  before  Mr  Bourguet  difcovered  the  furprizing 
regularity  of  the  ftrudure  of  thofe  great  maffes.  After  having  crolfed 
the  Alps,  thirty  times  in  fourteen  different  parts,  twice  over  the  Ape- 
nine  mountains,  and  made  divers  tours  in  the  environs  of  tliefe  moun- 
tains, and  in  mount  Jura,  he  found  that  the  contours  of  all  mountains 
bear  a ftriking  refemblance  to  the  works  of  regular  fortifications. 
When  the  body  of  the  mountain  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  it  forms  pro- 
minences, which  face  as  much  as  poftible  the  north  and  fouth  ; this 
admirable  irregularity  is  fc  ftriking  in  vallies,  that  we  feem  to  walk  in 
a very  regular  covered  way  ; if,  for  example,  we  travel  in  a valley 
from  north  to  fouth,  we  perceive  that  the  mountain  which  is  on  the 
right  forms  projedions  or  angles  which  front  the  eaft,  and  thofe  of  the 
mountain  on  the  left  front  the  weft,  fo  that,  in  fad,  the  prominent  and 
concave  angles,  on  each  fide,  correfpond  with  one  another  alternately. 
The  angles  which  mountains  form  in  great  vallies  are  lefs  acute,  be- 
caufe  the  direction  is  lefs  fteep,  and  as  they  are  farther  diftant  from 
each  other ; and  in  plains  they  are  not  fo  perceptible  as  in  the  courfe 
of  rivers,  which  generally  take  up  their  elbow's  ; the  middle  of  them 
naturally  anfwer  to  the  moft  ftriking  projedions,  or  the  moll  advanced 
angles  of  mountains  ; and  this  is  the  caufe  of  the  ferpentine  courfe  of 
rivers.  It  is  aftoni filing  fo  obvious  a fad  fhould  have  remained  fo  long 
unobferved,  for  when  in  a valley  the  inclination  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains which  border  it,  is  lefs  fteep  than  that  of  the  other,  the  river  takes 
its  courfe  much  nearer  the  fteepeft  mountain,  and  does  not  flow'  through 
the  middle  of  the  valley. 

Thefe  obfeivations  might  be  confirmed  by  a number  of  fads.  The 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  for  inftance,  are  fteeper  on  the  fouth-fide 
than  on  the  north,  and  on  the  weft  than  on  the  eaft  fide.  But  the 
molt  ftriking  example  is  afforded  by  the  mountains  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
The  Cordeliers  are  exceedingly  fteep  on  the  weft  fide,  but  they  have  a 
gradual  declivity  towards  the  eaft,  and  they  terminate  in  vaft  plains, 
which  are  terminated  by  the  largeft  rivers  in  the  world. 

This  is  a confequence  of  the  parallel  direction  of  the  different  chains 
of  mountains  ; and  befides  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  of  Afia 
is  broader  from  eaft  to  weft  than  from  north  to  fouth;  for  there  are 
two  modes  of  conceiving  this  direction.  In  the  long  and  narrow  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  there  is  only  one  principal  chain  of  moun- 
tains, that  is,  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  from  w'eit  to  eaft  ; in  fad,  it  is  in 
this  diredion  all  the  rivers  of  America  flow,  becaufe,  excepting  the 
Cordillieros,  there  are  no  very  extenfive  chains  of  mountains,  and  none 
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whofe  dire&ions  are  parallel  to  them.  In  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
Continent,  mod  of  the  waters  have  their  greateft  extent  from  well  to 
eail,  and  mod  of  the  rivers  flow  in  this  direction,  which  is  owing  to 
another  caufe,  to  wit,  that  there  are  many  long  chains  of  mountains 
parallel  to  each  other,  whofe  direction  is  from  wed  to  ead,  and  becaufe 
the  rivers  and  other  dreams  are  obliged  to  follow  the  intervals  which 
divide  thefe  chains  of  mountains,  confequently  one  fingle  chain  of 
mountains,  directed  from  north  to  ibuth,  will  produce  rivers,  whofe 
dire&ion  will  be  the  fame  as  that  of  thofe  which  i fiued  from  many 
chains  of  mountains,  whole  common  direction  is  from  ead  to  wed  ; 
and  it  is  for  this  particular  reafon,  that  the  rivers  of  America  have 
this  direction  common  with  thofe  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Alia. 

A remarkable  phenomenon  has  been  obferved  with  refpedl  to  rivers, 
which  is,  that  in  the  inland  parts  at  a didance  from  the  fea,  they  flow 
in  a dired  line,  but  in  proportion  as  they  approach  their  mouths  they 
affume  more  of  a winding  courfe.  In  large  rivers  there  is  a conhde- 
rable  eddy  along  the  banks  ; and  the  nearer  the  fea  this  eddy  is  the 
greater.  The  furface  of  the  water  in  rivers  is  by  no  means  level  from 
bank  to  bank ; on  the  contrary,  the  middle  of  the  dream  is  higher  or 
lower  than  the  water  of  the  fuies  according  to  circumdances.  When  a 
river  fwells  fuddenly  by  the  melting  of  fnow  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
middle  of  the  dream  is  fenfibly  higher  than  the  fides  : in  one  indance 
the  elevation  is  faid  to  have  been  as  great  as  three  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  rivers  approach  their  mouths,  the  water  near  the  tides  is 
commonly  more  elevated  than  that  in  the  middle. 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile,  though  nothing  can  be  more  natural  has 
long  afforded  matter  for  curious  and  doubtful  fpeculation.  It  is  the 
rain  which  falls  in  AbyfTmia  and  Ethiopia  which  occafions  the  fwelling 
and  inundation  of  this  river,  though  the  north  wind  mud  be  regarded 
as  the  primitive  caufe.  id,  Becaufe  it  drives  the  clouds  which  convey 
this  rain  from  the  coad  of  Abyffinia : 2ndly  ; becaufe  blowing  again  ft 
the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile,  it  forces  the  waters  back  againft  the 
dream,  and  thus  prevents  them  from  pouring  into  the  fea  in  too  great 
a quantity:  this  circumdance  may  every  year  be  relied  on,  when  the 
wind  being  at  the  north,  and  fuddenly  veering  to  the  Ibuth,  the  Nile 
in  one  day  lofes  what  it  gathered  in  four. 

Inundations,  are  generally  greated  in  the  fuperior  parts  of  rivers;  be- 
caufe the  velocity  of  a river  uniformly  increafes  until  it  empties  itfelf  in 
the  ocean.  But  as  the  theory  of  running  waters  is  fubject  to  many 
difficulties,  we  ought  carefully  to  dudy  the  peculiarities  of  particular 
rivers. 

The  greated  rivers  of  Europe  are,  the  Wolga,  whofe  courfe  from  Ref- 
chow  to  Adracan  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  is  about  650  leagues  ; the  Da- 
nube, which  runs  about  450  leagues,  from  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land to  the  Black  Sea;  the  Don,  from  the  fource  of  the  Sofna,  which 
receives  it,  to  the  Black  Sea,  runs  400  leagues;  the  Nieper,  which  alfo 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  after  running  350  leagues  ; the  Duine,  which 
empties  itfelf  in  the  White  Sea,  runs  a courfe  of  about  300  leagues. 

I' he  greated  rivers  of  Alia  are,  the  Hoanho,  which  rifes  at  Raja 
Rilron,  and  which,  after  running  850  leagues,  falls  into  the  middle  of 
the  guli  of  Changi,  in  the  Chinefe  Sea  ; the  Jenilca,  which  runs  from 
Lake  Leling  to  the  norther n fea  of  Tartary,  a courfe  of  about  8co 
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leagues  ; the  Oby,  from  Lake  Kila  to  the  North  Sea  beyond  Wai- 
gat’s  Straits,  runs  about  600  leagues ; the  Amour,  in  Eaft  Tartary, 
has  a courfe  of  575  leagues,  from  the  head  of  the  liver  Kerlon,  which 
falls  into  it,  to  the  fea  of  Kamfchatka.  The  river  Menan  may  be  mea- 
sured from  the  fource  of  the  Longmu,  which  falls  into  it,  to  its  mouth 
at  Poulo-condor ; the  Kian,  which  runs  about  550  leagues,  from 
the  fource  of  the  Kinxa,  which  it  receives  till  it  dii charges  itfelf  in  the 
fea  of  China ; the  Ganges,  which  has  a courfe  nearly  of  the  fame  ex- 
tent with  the  Kian  ; the  Euphrates,  computing  from  the  fource  of  the 
Irma,  which  it  receives,  runs  about  5c o leagues;  the  indus,  which 
runs  about  400  leagues,  and  tails  into  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  eall  of 
Gnzarat ; and  the  Sirderoias,  which  runs  about  400  leagues,  and  tails 
into  Lake  Aral. 

The  greated  rivers  of  Africa  are,  the  Senegal,  the  courfe  of  which, 
comprehending  the  Niger,  which  is  but  a continuation  ot  it.  and  the 
fource  or  the  Gambar'ou,  which  falls  into  the  Niger,  is  about  1125 
leagues ; the  Nile,  which  rifes  in  upper  Ethiopia,  runs  about  97 © 
leagues.  There  are  others,  the  courfes  ot  which  are  but  little  known, 
as  the  Zaira,  the  Coan/.a,  the  ( ouarna,  and  tire  Quilmanci,  but  each 
of  which  we  aie  acquainted  with  to  the  extent  of  400  leagues. 

In  America,  the  river  of  the  Amazons  runs  above  1200  leagues. 
The  courfe  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  in  Canada  is  more  than  900 
leagues.  The  river  Miffifippi  runs  above  700  leagues.  The  Plata  ex- 
tends more  than  800  leagues,  irom  its  mouth  to  the  iource  of  rhe  Pa- 
ra; .1,  which  it  receives,  i'lre  Oronoko  runs  above  575  leagues,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  iource  of  the  river  Caketa,  near  Palto,  a part  ot  which 
falls  into  the  Oronoko,  and  a part  runs  towards  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
The  Madera  which  falls  into  the  Amazons  extends  above  660  leagues. 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged  into  the 
fea  by  all  the  rivers,  we  fhall  fuppofe  the  one  half  of  the  furface 
of  the  earth  to  be  fea,  and  the  other  half  to  be  dry  land.  We 
fhall  alfo  fuppofe  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  fea  is  230  fathoms. 
The  total  furface  of  the  earth  is  170,981,012  fquare  miles,  and 
that  of  the  fea  is  85,490,506  fquare  mile>,  which  when  multiplied  by 
one  fourth,  the  depth  of  the  lea,  gives  2 1,372,63(3  cubic  miles  for 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  v.  hole  ocean.  Now  that  we  may 
pretty  nearly  afeertain  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged  into  the  lea 
from  the  rivers,  let  us  take  the  river  Po,  for  example,  which  runs 
through  Lombardy,  and  waters  a country  3 Ho  miles  long.  According 
to  Riccioli,  the  breadth  of  the  Po  is  too  feet,  and  its  depth  is  10  feet; 
and  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  4 miles  in  an  hour.  Coniequently,  the  Po 
difeharges  into  the  fea  200,000  cubical  perches  ot  water  in  an  hour  : 
and  as  a cubic  mile  contains  » 25,000,000  cubic  perches,  the  Po  will 
require  26  days  to  difeharge  into  the  fea,  a cubic  mile  of  water.  It 
now  only  remains  to  determine  the  proportion  that  the  Po  bears  to  all 
the  other  rivers  of  the  earth  taken  together,  which  cannot  be  done  ex- 
actly. But,  to  come  as  near  to  the  truth  as  poffible,  let  us  luppofe 
the  quantity  of  water,  which  the  fea  receives  from  the  great  rivers  in 
every  country,  to  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  furtaces  of  thole 
countries;  and,  confequently,  that  the  country  watered  by  the  Po, 
and  by  the  rivers  that  fall  into 'it,  is  to  the  total  furface  of  the  dry 
land,  as  the  Po  is  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth.  Now,  from  the  molt 

accurate 
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accurate  charts,  it  appears,  that  the  Po  waters  a country  380  miles 
long,  and  120  broad,  which  makes  45600  fquare  miles.  But  the  fur- 
face  of  the  dry  land  is  *>5490506  fquare  miles;  confequently,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  conveyed  to  the  lea  by  all  the  rivers,  will  be  [874  times 
greater  than  the  quantity  dilcharged  by  the  Po.  But,  as  26  rivers, 
equal  to  the  Po,  furnilh  a cubic  mile  of  water  every  day,  it  follows, 
that,  in  the  fpace  of  a year,  1874  rivers  equal  to  the  Po,  will  convey 
to  the  lea  26308  cubic  miles  of  water  ; and  that  in  812  years,  all  thefe 
rivers  would  difcharge  2137  626  cubic  miles,  which  is  a quantity 
equal  to  what  is  contained  in  the  ocean  ; of  courfe,  if  the  ocean  were 
empty,  812  years  would  be  necelfary  to  fill  it  from  the  rivers. 

There  refults  from  this  calculation,  that  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated from  the  fea,  and  which  the  winds  convey  on  the  earth,  pro- 
ducing rivulets,  ftreams,  and  rivers,  is  from  20  to  21  inches  a year, 
or  about  two  thirds  of  a line  each  day  ; this  is  a very  trifling  evapora- 
tion when  even  doubled  or  trebled,  in  order  to  elfimate  the  water  which 
falls  back  into  the  fea,  and  which  is  not  conveyed  over  the  earth.  Mr 
Halley  has  demonftrated  that  the  vapours  which  rife  above  the  fea,  and 
which  the  winds  convey  over  the  whole  earth,  are  futhcient  to  form  all 
the  rivers,  and  to  contain  all  the  waters  which  are  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  old  continent  there  are  about  430  rivers,  which  fall  diredly 
into  the  ocean,  or  into  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  and  in 
the  new  continent,  fcarcely  180  rivers  are  known,  which  fall  diredly 
into  the  fea.  In  this  number  however,  l have  included  none  but  fuch 
as  are  as  large  as  the  river  Somme  in  Picardy.  All  thefe  rivers  carry 
to  the  fea  a great  quantity  of  mineral  and  faline  parts,  which  they  have 
walked  from  the  different  foils  through  which  they  have  palfed.  The 
particles  of  fait  which  are  known  to  be  ealily  dilfolved,  are  conveyed 
to  the  fea  by  the  water.  Some  naturalifts,  and  among  the  reft  Halley, 
have  pretended  that  the  faltnels  of  the  fea  proceeded  only  from  the  falts 
of  the  earth,  which  the  rivers  tranfport  thither.  Others  affert,  that  the 
faltnels  of  the  fea  is  as  ancient  as  the  fea  itfelf,  and  that  this  fait  was 
created  only  that  it  might  not  corrupt,  but  it  may  be  well  fuppofed  that 
the  lea  is  preferved  from  corruption  by  the  agitations  of  the  wind,  and 
the  flux  and  reflux,  as  much  as  by  the  fait  it  contains  ; for  when  it  is 
kept  in  a barrel,  it  corrupts  in  a few  days,  and  Boyle  relates  that  a 
mariner  becalmed  for  13  days,  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fea  fo 
infeded,  that  if  the  calm  had  not  ceafed,  the  greateft  part  of  his  peo- 
ple on  board  would  have  perifhed.  The  water" of  the  fea  is  alfo  mixed 
with  a bituminous  oil,  which  gives  it  a difagreeable  tafte,  and  renders 
it  very  unhealthy.  The  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  fea  water,  is  about 
1 40th  part,  and  the  fea  is  nearly  equally  faline  throughout  at  top  as  at 
the  bottom,  under  the  line,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although 
there  are  feveral  parts,  as  on  the  Mofambique  Coaft,  where  it  is  falter 
than  ellewhere.  It  is  alfo  averted  not  to  be  fo  faline  under  the 
Ardic  Zone,  which  may  proceed  from  the  great  quantity  of  fnow,  and 
the  great  rivers  which  fall  into  thofe  feas,  and  becaufe  the  heat  of  the 
lun  produces  but  little  evaporation  there,  in  comparifon  of  that  pro- 
duced in  hot  climates. 

There  are  rivers  which  lofe  themfelves  in  the  fands,  and  others  which 
ieem  to  precipitate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth : the  Guadulquiver  in 

Spain, 
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Spain,  the  river  of  Gottenburg  in  Sweden,  and  the  Rhine  itfelf  lofe 
themfelves  in  the  earih.  It  is  aliened,  that  in  the  welt  part  of  St  Do- 
mingo, there  is  a mountain  of  a confiderable  height,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  feveral  large  caverns  that  receive  the  rivers  and  brooks,  whole 
fall  is  heard  leven  or  eight  leagues  off.  The  rivers,  however,  which 
difappear  in  the  earth  are  very  few  ; and  they  feem  not  to  delcend  very 
deep.  And  it  is  probable  that  like  the  Rhine  they  lofe  themfelves  by 
dividing  and  dilappearing  through  a large  furface  of  iand,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples  in  Africa,  Perfia,  Arabia,  &c. 

The  rivers  of  the  north  carry  down  to  the  lea  prodigious  quantities 
of  ice,  which  form  thole  enormous  malfes  fo  dangerous  to  the  mariner, 
thole  in  the  fea  of  Nova  Zembla  and  in  the  ilraits  or  Waigat,  come 
from  the  Oby,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  Jeailica,  and  other  great  rivers 
in  Siberia  and  Tartary  : thole  of  Hudfon’s  Ilraits,  from  Afcenllon  bay, 
into  which  many  rivers  in  North  America  empty  themlJves  j and  ihofe 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  from  the  louthern  continent.  If  fewer  ol  them 
are  found  in  the  northern  coalls  of  Lapland  than  in  thole  of  Siberia 
and  Waigat’s  Ilraits,  it  is  becaufe  all  the  Lapland  rivers  tall  into  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  none  ol  them  into  the  Nt  rth  Sea. 

The  ocean  furrounds  the  whole  globe  without  any  interruption  of 
continuity,  and  the  tour  of  the  globe  may  be  made  by  pah  rg  the  oint 
of  South  America,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  ocean  furn.  v.nc.s 
the  northern  part  of  the  globe  in  the  like  manner;  and  ail  muint  s 
who  have  attempted  to  fail  from  i urope  to  China  by  the  north- ea.  >r 
north-weft,  have  equally  mifcarried  in  their  enterprises. 

The  feas  which  arc  called  Mediterranean,  are  properly  tranche:  a 

the  great  ocean,  by  which  they  are  fupplied.  Lakes  differ  fr  * e 
Mediterranean  leas,  becaufe  they  do  not  receive  any  water  fr.  s'. 
ocean  ; for  on  the  contrary,  if  they  have  communication  w ith  the 
they  furnifh  them  with  water;  thus  the  Black  Sea,  which  form  m 
graphers  have  regarded  as  conne<51ed  with  the  Mediterranean,  -id 
confequently  as  an  appendix  of  the  ocean,  is  only  a lake  ; Lecauie,  . - 
Head  of  receiving  water  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  fupplies  it  w h 
fome,  and  flows  with  rapidity  through  the  Bofphorus  into  the  lake  c ‘ d 
the  fea  of  Marmora,  and  thence  through  the  ftrait  of  the  Darda  s 
into  the  Grecian  fea.  The  water  of  the  Black  Sea  is  lels  clear,  d 
much  lefs  faline  than  that  of  the  ocean.  No  ifland  is  to  be  n,c‘  h 
in  this  fea : tempefts  are  very  violent  here,  and  more  dangerous  than 
iu  the  ocean;  becaufe  the  whole  body  of  the  waters  being  contained 
in  a bafon,  which  may  be  laid  to  have  no  outlet,  they  have  a kino  of 
whirling  motion,  when  they  are  agitated,  which  llrikes  the  veiiels  on 
every  lide  with  an  intolerable  violence. 

Next  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  greateft  lake  in  the  univerfe  is  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  whole  extent  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  300 
leagues,  and  l'carcely  more  than  fifty  broad,  computing  it  in  a mode- 
rate proportion.  This  lake  receives  the  Volga,  which  is  one  ot  the 
greateft  rivers  in  the  world  ; and  alfo  l'ome  other  confiderable  rivers, 
as  the  Keir,  the  Fay,  and  the  Gempo  ; but  what  is  lingular,  is,  that  it 
does  not  receive  any  on  its  eafteni  lide  throughout  this  whole  length 
of  300  leagues.  There  are  fome  fmall  iilands  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and 
its  waters  are  much  lefs  faline  than  thofe  of  the  ocean.  In  this  fea  no 
large  velfels  are  ufed,  as  navigation  is  very  dangerous  in  it,  becaufe  it 
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is  fliallow,  and  many  banks  and  fhoals  are  fcattered  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water. 

There  are  hikes  which  like  pools,  neither  receive  nor  emit  rivers. 
There  are  others  which  do  receive  rivers,  and  from  which  others  run  ; 
and  lafth,  forne  which  only  receive  rivers.  The  Cafpian  Sea  and  the 
lake  Aral  are  of  the  lad  kind,  they  receive  the  waters  of  many  rivers, 
and  contain  them.  Thus  the  Dead  Sea  receives  the  Jordan,  though 
no  river  Hues  from  it.  In  Alla  Minor  there  is  a fmall  lake  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  receives  the  waters  of  a river  the  fource  of  which  is  near 
Congi,  and  which,  like  the  preceding,  has  no  other  mode  than  evapora- 
tion. to  throw  of!  the  waters  it  receives  ; there  is  one  much  larger  in 
Peril  a,  on  which  the  town  of  Marago  Hands,  its  figure  is  oval,  and  it 
is  about  ten  or  twelve  leagues  long,  by  fix  or  feven  broad  ; it  receives 
the  river  Tauris,  which  is  not  very  confiderable,  There  is  alio  a fimi- 
lar  lmall  lake  in  Greece,  about  12  or  15  leagues  from  Lepanto,  and 
there  are  fome  of  the  fame  fort  both  in  Africa  and  America. 

1 he  moll  general  and  largell  lakes,  however,  are  thofe  which  having 
received  another  river,  or  many  lmall  rivers,  give  rife  to  other  great 
riveis.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  lakes  from  which  rivers  derive 
t.ieir  origin;  all  thofe  which  fall  into  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  which 
carry  their  water  to  them,  are  not  faline.  But  almoft  all  thofe,  on 
the  conti  ary,  which  receive  rivers,  without  other  rivers  iifuing  from 
them,  are  faline,  which  feems  to  favour  the  opinion  we  have  laid  down 
0.1  the  iuhjeft  of  the  ialtnels  of  the  fea,  for  evaporation  cannot  carry 
oil  fixed  1 alts,  and  coniequently  thofe  which  rivers  carry  into  the  fea 
remain  in  n ; and  although  river  water  appears  to  talle  fweet,  we 
know  that  it  contains  a fmall  quantity  of  fait,  and  in  courfe  of  time 

th-  have  ;lC(luired  a confiderable  degree  of  faltnefs,  which 

rfUlt,  hill  continue  to  increafe.  Hence,  in  my  opinion  the  Black  Sea, 
the  ^aipian  Sea,  the  lake  Aral,  the  Dead  Sea,  &c.  are  become  fait. 

Ine  lakes  which  are  any  ways  remarkable,  are,  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
waters  of  which  contain  much  more  bitumen  than  fait;  this  bitumen, 

, .C;1  Is  cal]ed  tJl<~  Bitumen  of  India , is  no  other  than  the  Afphaltum 
w nch  las  induced  iome  authors  to  denominate  this  fea,  Lake  Jfphal- 
tum  1 he  land  which  borders  on  this  lake  contains  a great  quantity 
of  bitumen,  and  may  have  applied  the  fables  to  this  lake,  which  the 
p^ets  feign  of  the  lake  Avernus,  that  no  filh  could  live  in  it,  and  that 
birds  which  attempted  to  fly  over  it  were  fuffocated.  But  neither  of 
thefe  lakes  produce  luch  mortal  events;  filh  live  in  both,  birds  pafs 
_ver  them,  and  men  bathe  in  them  without  the  lead  danger.  A pari- 
fymg  lake  m Iceland,  is  alfo  mentioned,  and  the  lake  Neagh  in  Ireland 

but  the°f  T Pr°Perty  °f  apparentl>r  turninS  wood,  &C  into  ftone  ; 
by  the  water  of C”  "°  " ^ lncru,tations  Iike  thofs  ™de 
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CHAP  III. 


©F  TIDES,  OF  WINDS,  REGULAR  AND  IRREGULAR MONSOONS— 

HURRICANES WHIRLWINDS WATER- SPOUTS. 

WATER,  like  every  other  fluid,  remains  fmooth  and  tranquil, 
unlefs  put  in  motion  by  Tome  foreign  caufe.  All  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  are  collected  in  the  low  ell  places  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth ; and  hence  the  motion  of  the  fea  mud  proceed  from  external 
caufes.  The  chief  motion  is  that  of  the  tides,  which  rife  and  fall  alter- 
nately, and  which  produce  a perpetual  motion  from  eall  to  weft. 
Thefe  two  motions  have  an  unvariable  relation  to  the  motions  of  the 
moon.  During  the  full  and  new  moons,  this  motion  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  mod  obfervable,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tides,  which  ebb  and  flow 
upon  moft  coafts,  every  6 4r  hours.  It  is  always  high  tide  when  the 
moon  arrives  at  the  meridian  ; and  it  is  always  low  tide,  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  greateft  diltance  from  it.  The  motion  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  perpetual;  becaufe  when  the  tide  rifes,  it  pufties  an  immenfe  body 
of  water  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the  ebbing  feems  only  to  be  occalioned 
by  the  fmaller  quantity  of  water  which  is  then  impelled  weftward. 

This  motion  is  attended  with  the  following,  circumftances  : ift. 

It  is  more  apparent  at  the  full  and  new'  moon  than  at  the  quadratures. 
It  is  alfo  more  violent  in  fpring  and  autumn  than  in  any  other  fealon ; 
and  is  weakeft  at  the  l'olftices.  This  is  owing  to  the  combined  attrac- 
tion of  the  fun  and  moon  2d,  The  diretfion  and  quantity  oi  this 
motion  is  often  varied  by  the  winds,  particularly  by  thoie  which  blow 
inceflantly  from  the  fame  quarter.  3d,  It  is  worthy  or  remark,  that 
when  one  part  of  a fluid  is  moved,  the  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
whole.  During  the  tides,  therefore,  a great  part  of  the  ocean  is  put 
in  motion  ; and,  of  confequence,  the  whole  ocean,  from  top  to  bottom 

is  agitated  at  the  fame  time.  , , 

In  order  to  throw  a little  more  light  upon  this  fuhjecl,  let  us  attend 
to  the  caufes  which  produce  the  tides.  We  may  therefore  remark  that 
the  moon  ads  upon  the  earth  by  a power  called  gravity  or  attraction. 
This  power  penetrates  the  w'hole  globe,  and  is  exa&ly  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  matter,  and  decreafes  as  the  fquares  of  the  Alliances  m- 
creafe.  Let  us  now  examine  what  efledts  this  power  mult  produce 
upon  the  waters  when  the  moon  comes  to  the  meridian  oi  a.  \ p a^e. 
The  furface  of  the  water  immediately  under  the  moon  is  thereto! e 
nearer  that  planet  than  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  conlequentlv,  mat 
part  of  the  fea  mult  be  elevated  toward  the  moon,  and  the  iummit  of 
Xh'is  eminence  mull  be  oppofite  to  the  moon’s  center.  To  produce  tms 
eminence  the  waiters  upon  the  furface,  as  well  as  thole  at  the  bottom, 
contribute  their  lhare,  in  proportion  to  their  diftances  from  tne  moon, 
which  atfs  upon  them  in  the  invers  ratio  of  the  iquares  ol  their  diftances. 
Hence  the  furface  of  this  part  ol  the  fea  is  fir  ft  elevated  ; the  lurtace  ot 
the  adjacent  parts  is  alfo  elevated,  but  not  lb  much  ; and  the  waters  at 
the  bottom  of  all  thele  parts  are  railed  by  the  lame  c.mie.  1 hus  as  tne 

whole  portion  of  water  under  the  moon  is  raifed,  the  waters  at  a dii- 
* tance, 
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tance,  upon  which  no  attra&ion  is  exerted,  muft  neceffarily  rufth  for- 
ward with  precipitation  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  which  were  drawn 
towards  the  moon.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  high  tide  is  produced, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  perceiveable  in  different  coafts,  and  which  agitates 
the  fea  not  only  at  the  furface,  but  at  the  greateft  depths.  The  ebb  is  a 
confequence  of  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  water,  which  when  no 
longer  aded  upon  by  the  moon,  fubfiues,  and  returns  to  occupy  thole 
ihores  from  which  it  had  been  forced  to  retire  by  an  external  caiife. 

Nothing  is  more  irregular  in  our  climates  than  the  courfe  of  the 
winds  ; but  there  are  countries  where  this  irregularity  does  not  exift, 
and  others  where  the  wind  blows  conftantly  in  the  fame  diredion. 

There  are  feveral  caufes  which  influence  the  motions  of  the  air,  but 
the  moll  powerful  is  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  by  rarifying  the  air* 
produces  an  influx  of  the  cold  air,  which  is  a heavier  fluid,  and  conle- 
quently  prelfes  in  upon  that  which  is  rarifled  and  light,  and  produces  a 
ftream  or  current  of  air.  In  the  torrid  zone  this  efFed  is  more  uni- 
formly manifeft  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  regions  near 
the  equinodial  line,  a continual  rarefadion  is  produced  by  the  fun,  and 
a conftant  current  of  air  follows  that  luminary  in  his  progrefs  from 
eaft  to  weft.  This  eafterly  wind  blows  fo  generally  in  the  Pacific  Ocean* 
that  the  Ihips  which  fail  from  Acapulca  to  the  Philippines,  perform  a 
voyage  of  2700  leagues  in  lefs  than  two  months. 

About  28  or  30  degrees  on  this  fide  of  the  line,  the  weft  winds  are 
equally  conftant,  and  for  this  reafon,  the  vefl'els  returning  from  the 
Weft  Indies  to  Europe  do  not  purfue  the  fame  route  as  in  going  out. 

The  winds  which  blow  continually  for  fome  months,  are  generally 
followed  by  contrary  winds,  and  mariners  are  obliged  to  wait  for  that 
which  is  favourable  to  them  ; when  thefe  winds  change,  a calm  or 
dangerous  tempeft  enfues  for  feveral  days,  and  fometimes  for  a month. 

Thefe  general  winds,  occafioned  by  the  rarefadion  of  the  atmofphere* 
combine  differently  by  different  caules  in  different  climates.  In  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Sea,  under  the  temperate  zone,  the  north  wind  blows 
almoft  conftantly  during  the  months  of  Odober,  November,  December* 
and  January,  which  is  the  reafon  why  thefe  months  are  the  inoft  fa- 
vourable to  embark  from  Europe  to  India,  in  order  to  pafs  the  line  by 
the  favour  of  thefe  winds  ; and  it  is  known,  that  Ihips  which  quit. 
Europe  in  the  month  of  March  do  not  arrive  fooner  at  Brazil  than 
thofe  which  fail  in  the  month  of  Odober.  The  north  wind  almoft: 
continually  reigns  during  winter  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  other 
northern  coafts.  The  fouth  wind  blows  during  the  month  of  July  to 
Cape  Verd,  when  the  rainy  leafon,  or  winter  of  thefe  climates  fets  in  : 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  north  weft  wind  blows  during  the  month 
of  September  : at  Patna,  in  India,  this  north  weft  wind  blows  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  and  produces 
heavy  rains  ; but  the  eaft  wind  blows  during  the  other  nine  months. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Guzarat,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fea,  the  north  winds  blow  from  March  till  September;  and  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year  fouth  winds  almoft  always  prevail.  The 
Dutch,  in  order  to  return  from  Java*  generally  fet  fail  in  the  month 
of  January  or  February  by  aft  eafterly  wind  which  is  felt  as  far  as  iS 
degrees  northern  latitude,  after  which  they  meet  with  fouth  winds 
which  carry  them  to  St  Helena. 
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In  the  Mediterranean,  the  winds  blow  from  the  land  towards  the  fe& 
at  the  fun’s  letting,  and,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  fea  towards  the 
land  at  its  rifing.  Hence  in  the  morning  it  is  an  eafterly  wind,  and  in 
the  evening  a wefterly  wind.  The  fouth  wind,  which  is  rainy,  and  which 
generally  blows  at  Paris,  Burgandy  and  Champagne  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  which  gives  plate  to  mild  and  temperate  breezes, 
produces  the  fair  weather  vulgarly  called  the  fummer  of  St  Martin’s.  . 

On  the  fea,  the  winds  are  more  regular  than  at  land,  becaufe  the 
temperature  of  the  fea  is  more  equal  than  that  of  the  land.  For  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  is  altered  by  a variety  of  caufes  ; fuch  as 
electricity,  volcanoes,  exhalations  from  the  earth,  the  explofion  of 
meteors,  &c. 

In  general,  on  the  fea,  the  eall  wind  and  thofe  which  come  from 
the  poles,  are  ftronger  than  the  weft  and  thofe  which  proceed  from  the 
equators.  On  the  land,  on  the  contrary,  the  weft  and  fouth  winds  are 
more  or  lefs  violent  than  the  eail  and  north  winds,  according  to  the 
fituation  of  the  climates. 

C mtrary  currents  are  often  obferved  in  the  air  ; clouds  that  move 
in  one  diredlion,  and  others  which  are  higher  or  lon  er  than  the  lirft, 
proceed  in  a direction  perfectly  oppofite.  This  contrariety  of  motion 
however  does  not  remain  very  long,  and  it  is  commonly  produced 
only  by  the  refinance  ol  lome  clouds  to  the  aCtion  of  the  wind,  and 
by  the  reaction  of  the  direCl  wind,  which  reigns  folely  as  loon  as  the 
obftacle  is  removed. 

The  winds  are  more  violent  in  mountainous  places  than  in  plains ; 
and  the  higher  we  afeend,  the  more  the  power  of  the  wind  increafes, 
until  we  reach  the  common  height  of  the  clouds,  which  is  about  one 
quarter  or  one  third  of  a league  perpendicular  height.  Beyond  that 
height,  the  Iky  is  generally  ferene,  efpecially  in  fummer,  and  the  wind 
is  faid  to  be  even  imperceptible  on  the  tops  of  the  higbeft  mountains. 

A current  of  air  increafes  in  velocity,  like  a current  of  water,  where 
the  fpace  of  its  pafiage  is  contrasted.  The  wind  which  is  but  flightly 
felt  in  a wade  and  open  plain,  becomes  violent  in  palling  through  a 
narrow  paftage  between  two  mountains,  or  between  two  lofty  buildings  ; 
and  the  point  of  the  moft  violent  adion  of  the  wind  is  above  the  itruc- 
tures  or  mountain  ftraits.  For  the  air  being  comprefled  by  the  refin- 
ance of  thefe  obftacles,  has  a greater  mafs,  denfity  and  the  fame  velo- 
city fubfifting  ; the  effort  or  gull  of  wind,  the  momentum  becomes  much 
llronger  ; this  is  the  caufe  that  near  a church,  or  a callle,  the  winds 
ieem  to  be  mudi  ftronger  than  they  are  at  a certain  diftance  from  thefe 
edifices.  I have  often  remarked,  that  the  wind  refle&ed  from  a building 
that  lland's  by  itfelf,  is  ftronger  than  the  direfl  wind  that  produced  it. 
And  fince  1 have  endeavoured  to  difeover  the  reafon  of  this,  1 have 
been  able  to  find  no  other  than  the  above.  The  impelled  air  com- 
preftes  again!!  the  building,  and  is  refle&ed,  not  only  with  its  former 
velocity,  but  alfo  with  a greater  body,  which,  in  faift,  renders  its  action 
much  more  violent. 

Particular  winds,  whether  direft  or  refie&ed,  are  more  -violent  than 
thofe  which  are  general.  An  uniformly  continued  itream  of  air  pro- 
duces not  fuch  hav  'ck  as  the  fury  of  thofe  winds  which  blow  in  fudden 
gulls.  The  predominancy  of  certain  winds,  in  certain  parts,  has  occa- 
sioned a general  uivifion  of  them  into  zones,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
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tmderftood  that  their  effefts  are  invariable.  The  cad  wind,  which  es- 
tend.  20  or  *0  degrees  on  each  fide  of  the  equator,  occupies  the  torrid 
zone,  and  the  no?th  wind  the  frigid  zones.  With  regard  to  the  tern- 
cerate  zones,  the  winds  which  reign  there,  are,  it  1 may  uie  the  ex- 
preffion,  only  currents  of  air,  whofe  motion  is  compofed  of  tho  e two 
winds  whofe  direction  tends  to  the  weft.  And  with  reipeft  to  th- 
wefterlv  winds,  whofe  diredtion  tends  to  the  eafL  and  which  often  pre- 
vail in  the  temperate  zone,  whether  in  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  oceans, 
they  mav  be  confidered  as  winds  refteded  by  the  continents  ot  Alia  and 
America,  but  originally  derived  from  the  eaft  and  north  winds. 

The  monfoons,  or  trade  winds,  which  have  an  alternate  motion,  are 
fubied  to  many  deviations.  Some  continue  for  a longer,  fome  tor  a 
fhorter  time;  and  they  alfo  differ  in  their  extent,  and  m their  degree  ot 
violence.  In  the  Indian  ocean,  'for  inftance,  between  Africa  and  In- 
dia as  far  as  the  Moluccas,  the  eaft  wind  begins  in  January,  and  laits 
till  June.  In  the  month  of  Auguft  or  September,  the  contrary  motion 
begins;  and  the  weft  winds  reign  during  three  or  four  months,  in  the 
intervals  of  ihefe  monfoons,  that  is,  at  the  end  ot  June,  in  the  mont  1 
of  July,  and  beginning  of  Auguft,  there  is  no  wind  on  that  fca ; but 

it  is  infefted  with  violent  (forms  from  the  north.  ^ 

There  are  wrinds  which  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  certain  coafts; 
for  example,  the  fouth  wind  is  almoft  continual  on  the  coaks  ot  Chili 
and  Peru.  It  begins  about  the  46th  degree  ot  fouth  latitude,  and  extends 
beyond  Panama,  which  renders  the  voyage  from  Lima  to  Panama 
much  eafier  performed  than  the  return.  The  weftern  winds  blow  al- 
moft continually,  or  at  leaft  very  frequently,  on  the  Magellanic  coafts, 
and  over  the  environs  ot  the  ftrait  ot  Maire.  ft  he  north  and  north- w?e  ft 
winds  prevail  almoft  continually  on  the  Malabar  coaft  ; the  north  v.  eft. 
wind  is  alfo  very  frequent  on  the  coaft  of  Ouinea ; and  at  a ceitain 
diftance  from  that  coaft,  in  the  open  fea,  we  meet  with  the  north-euft 
wind  very  frequently.  The  wefterly  wands  reign  on  the  coafts  of  Japan, 
in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

The  alternate  or  periodical  winds,  which  we  have  juft  been  fpeaking 
of,  are  fea  winds.  But  there  are  alfo  land  winds,  wfoich  are  periodi- 
cal, and  return  either  at  a certain  feafon,  or  in  certain  days,  or  even  at 
certain  hours.  On  the  Malabar  coaft,  for  example,  from  the  month 
of  September  to  April  a land  wrind  blows  from  the  eaftern  tide  : it 
generally  commences  at  midnight  and  finifhes  at  noon,  and  is  not  (eit 
beyond  1 2 or  15  leagues  from  the  coaft,  and  Irom  noon  till  midnight 
a weak  fea  wind  reigns,  which  comes  from  the  weft.  On  the  coaft  ot 
New  Spain  in  America,  and  on  that  of  Congo  in  Africa,  land  winds 
reign  during  the  night,  and  fea  winds  during  the  day.  At  Jamaica 
the  winds  blow  from  all  quarters  at  once  during  the  night,  w'hich  hin- 
ders velfels  from  either  landing  or  letting  out  but  in  the  day  time. 

ft'he  winds  are  however  more  irregular  on  the  land  than  on  the 
fea,  and  more  irregular  in  the  higher  lands  than  in  plains.  i he 
mountains  not  only  alter  the  direction  of  winds,  but  they  even  pro- 
duce wands,  which  are  either  conftant  or  variable  according  to  dif- 
ferent caufes.  ft'he  melting  of  the  fnow,  which  is  upon  the  moun- 
tains, generally  produces  conftant  winds,  which  fomeiirnes  remain  very 
long,  ft'he  vapours  whicli  are  ftopt  by  mountains,  and  which  accu- 
mulate upon  them,  produce  variable  winds,  very  frequent  in  all  cli- 
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^cf  in  thTen envLftnsa,tof 

±T°W  flphr’  ft°rms  arc  But  ind' penSlro'  the"  ci'r" 

fiances  tome  leas  are  much  more  tempeftuous  than  others  The 

coaft  beyond"’, he^ ^ ^ that  of 

of  Natolia,  the  Red  Se*X “v^eit  ftolmf  The Ttl'" 

irc2Ttr;"ior7hfshan  the  ran>  which- from  - 
e,cePt  rnr  r\rP:£,  “/. 

t0  -**• winds> 

the  mountains  of  Caucalus,  a very  fudden  reverfe  of  feafons“s  felt  on 
moi.nt  1 irepenjale.  In  lefs  than  an  hour’s  journey  on  it  we  pafs  from 
funune,  to  winter.  A north  and  a fouth  wind,  accordiniTto 
b on  perceptibly  within  200  paces  of  one  another.  In  die  peninfula 
ol  India,  which  is  traverfed  from  north  to  fouth  by  the  mountains  of 
G.ito,  the  extreme  heats  of  ftimmer  are  felt  on  one  fide  of  the  moun- 
.’  a"d  a lhe  r'Sours  of  winter  on  the  other.  The  fame  phenome- 
Ceylon!'  ° ° Cj  (~',‘pe  RozalSate  in  Arabia,  and  on  the  ifland  of 

In  ligypt  during  hummer,  a fouth  wind  prevails  which  is  fo  hot  as 
to  Hop  relp, ration  ; and  ,t  raifes  fo  great  a quantity  of  find,  thafthe 
fky  lccrns  covered  with  thick  clouds.  This  hand  is  fo  fine,  and  driven 

r‘  !ha.t  penetrates  every  where,  even  into  the  clofell 

cctlers.  \\  hen  theie  winds  lall  feveral  days  they  occafion  epidemical 

TheSCaWphe'of  Gooden  atte"dfd  with,the  moft  fatal  confequences. 

, n Pf.  , 0 °d  HoPe  15  funious  for  its  tempefts,  and  the  fincru- 

lar  cloud  which  produces  them.  This  cloud  appears  at  firft  only  hke 

a ma’1  round  (pot  in  the  heavens,  called  by  the  Tailors  the  Ox's  Eye 
and  which  I imagine  appears  fo  little  from  its  exceeding  great  height’ 
In  Natolia,  a cloud  fimilar  to  the  Ox’s  eye  at  the  Capf,  froducesThe 
lame  direiul  eflefls.  In  the  fea  between  Africa  and  America  efpeci- 

p e ft  s", r 1^ oft e 1 )C Tr T °r  :>nd  inithe  "eiShbrou™g  parts  of  it,  thefe  tern- 
? , 1 1 11  arlPe  > near  coaft  ol  Guinea  fome  times  three  or 

lour  of  thefe  ftorms  are  formed  in  a day.  They  are  occafion! e * a 

amiounced,  like  thofe  of  the  Cape,  by  final!  black  clouds.  The  reft  of 

‘ 's  generally  very  lerene,  and  the  fea  calm.  The  firft  blaft 

^ s iftev  dT  ' ’f,  Cl0,uds  is  and  would  fink  drips  in  open 

lea  , ,f  they  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  furl  the  fails.  It  is  princi- 

ex  oeriencetf  oTSteV^  Aprj-'’  and  Jane  that  thrfe  tempefts  are 

during  the  feafon,  ‘'eguiar  Wmd  blows  there 

-A’!  'lld,c  t™Pells  originate  from  winds  which  i/Tue  from  a cloud 

weft  &c  BhrThei5  mher  “ 7 n0rth  or  fouth’  north  “ft  or  fouth 

t,  etc  But  there  are  tempefts  called  hurricanes,  which  are  ftil! 

more  violent  and  in  which  the  winds  leem  to  blow  from  all  the  coafts 

at  once  with  a circular  motion,  which  nothing  can  refift.  A calm 

generall)  precedes  thefe  horrible  tempefts ; but  fn  an  intent  the  fury 

#i  t*‘-  raues  wam  as  b,Sh  as  the  clouds.  Some  parts  of  the 
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fea  cannot  be  approached,  becaufe  they  are  continually  infefted  with 
calms  or  whirlwinds.  The  Spaniards  have  therefore  ca.led  thefe  pla- 

ces  calms  and  tornados.  _ 

When  from  a fudden  rarefaction,  dr  any  other  came,  contrary  cur- 
rents of  air  meet  in  the  fame  fpot,  a whirlwind  is  produced.  Perhaps 
the  fame  effeCt  takes  place  in  another  element,  and  gulphs  or  whirlpools 
may  be  no  other  than  the  eddies  of  the  water  formed  by  the  aCtion  of 
two  or  more  oppofite  currents  The  Euripus,  fo  famous  for  the  death 
of  Ariltotle,  alternately  abforbs  and  rejects  the  water  leven  times  in 
twenty  four  hours.  This  gulph  is  near  the  Grecian  coatt.  i he  Cha- 
rybdis,  which  is  near  the  itrait  of  Sicily,  rejects  and  abforbs  the  water 
thrice  in  twenty- four  hours.  We  are  uncertain,  however,  with  refpeft 
to  the  number  of  alternate  motions  in  other  whirlpools.  The  greatcft 
knowp  gulph  is  that  of  the  Norway  Sea,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  up- 
wards'of  twenty  leagues  in  circuit.  It  abforbs  for  fix  hours  water, 
whales,  flops,  and  whatever  is  near  it,  and  afterwards  returns  them 
in  fix  hours. 

A water fpout  is  no  other  than  a whirlwind  at  fea.  The  vacuum 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  meeting  currents  makes  the  waters  rife  up 
in  the  form  of  a cylinder,  or  rather  of  an  inverted  cone.  In  the  tra- 
vels of  Mr  Thevenot  there  is  a very  minute  and  circumllantial  account 
of  the  formation  of  a waterfpout,  though  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
the  relation  is  not  without  fome  optical  deceptions. 

The  fir  ft,  fays  this  celebrated  voyager,  that  we  faw,  was  on  the 
northern  coall,  between  us  and  the  ifland  Quefomo,  about  a gunThot 
from  the  fhip.  We  direCtly  perceived  water  which  boiled  on  the  lur- 
face  of  the  fea  about  a foot  high  ; it  was  whitifh,  and  appeared  above 
that  height  like  a thick  black  fmoke,  fo  that  it  properly  relembled  fome 
burning  draw,  which  only  fmoked.  It  made  a noiie  like  that  of  a tor- 
rent which  runs  with  much  rapidity  in  a deep  valley.  But  this  noife 
was  mixed  with  another,  fimilar  to  the  ftrong  hiding  of  ferpcnts  or  vi- 
pers. A little  while  afterwards  we  perceived  fomething  like  a dark 
canal,  or  pipe,  which  bore  a ftrong  rel'emblance  to  fmoke  which  afcends 
towards  the  clouds,  revolved  with  great  velocity.  This  pipe  appeared 
to  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  my  finger,  and  the  fame  noife  continued. 
The  duration  of  this  fpout  was  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  We  then  per- 
ceived another  on  the  fouth  fide  of  us,  which  began  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  preceding.  Immediately  a third  and  then  a fourth  fprung  up, 
both  to  the  weft.  Each  of  them  appeared  like  heaps  of  fmoking  ftraw, 
and  were  accompanied  with  the  fame  noife  as  the  fir  ft.  We  afterwards 
faw  three  pipes  or  canals,  which  defcended  from  the  clouds,  on  thofe 
places  where  the  water  was  railed  up,  and  each  of  them  was  as  broad 
at  the  end  fattened  to  the  cloud,  as  the  broad  end  of  a trumpet,  and 
refembled  the  teat  of  an  animal,  drawn  perpendicularly  down  by  an 
heavy  weight.  Thefe  canals  appeared  of  a darkifh  white,  and  were  not 
ftrait,  but  crooked  in  fome  places.  They  even  were  not  perpendicular  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  clouds  where  they  were  joined  to  the 
parts,  which  drew  in  the  water,  they  were  very  much  bent.  And  what 
is  fingular,  is,  that  the  cloud  which  the  fecond  of  thefe  three  was  fatten- 
ed to,  having  been  driven  by  the  wind,  this  canal  followed  it  without 
breaking  or  quitting  the  place  where  it  drew  in  the  water,  and  palling 
behind  the  ftrft  canal,  they  were  fometimes  crolfed  like  a JSt  Andrew’s 
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Crofs.  At  the  beginning  they  Were  all  three  about  the  thicknefs  of 
my  finger,  but  afterwards  the  fir  ft  of  the  three  increafed  confiderably 
But  the  laft  which  was  formed  fcarcely  remained  longer  than  that 
which  we  faw  on  the  north  fide.  The  fecond  on  the  fouth  fide  remain- 
ed  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  firft  on  that  fide  remained  a 
little  longer,  and  it  was  this  which  terrified  us  the  moft.  At  firft  its 
canal  was  as  thick  as  my  finger,  afterwards  as  thick  as  my  arm,  then 
as  my  leg,  and  at  latt  as  the  trunk  of  a large  tree,  which  a man  might 
compafs  with  his  arms.  We  diltinctly  perceived  water  through  this 
transparent  body  which  attended  in  a Terpentine  form.  Sometimes  it 
diminilhed  a little  in  iize,  iometimes  at  top  and  fometimes  at  bottom, 
then  it  rei'embled  exadlly  a foft  tube  with  fome  fluid  matter  preffed  with 
the  fingers,  either  upwards,  to  make  this  liquor  defcend,  or  at  bottom 
to  make  it  attend.  After  this  it  diminifiied  fo  much  that  it  was  thin- 
ner than  my  arm  ; afterwards  it  returned  as  thick  as  my  thigh,  and 
then  again  became  very  thin.  At  laft,  I faw  that  the  water  elevated 
on  the  furface  of  the  fe a began  to  lower,  and  that  the  end  of  the  canal 
which  touched  it  divided  and  grew  narrower,  when  a variation  of  the 
light  removed  it  from  our  view. 


CHAP  IV. 

VOLCANOES EARTHQUAKES  — THE  FORMATION  OF  NEW  ISLANDS— 

C A \ E R N S AND  GROTTOES BOGS  AND  FENS CHANGES  OF  LAND 

INTO  SEA,  fcfr. 

HP  HE  burning  mountains  called  volcanoes,  include  in  their  bowels 
X fulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  materials  which  ferve  as  aliment  to 
a iubterraneous  fire,  the  effedt  of  which  is  more  violent  than  that  of 
gunpowder  or  even  of  thunder.  A volcano  is  a cannon  of  a very 
large  lize,  the  orifice  of  which  is  often  more  than  half  a league.  This 
mouth  vomits  rorth  torrents  of  fmoke,  flame,  rivers  of  bitumen,  ful- 
phur, and  melted  metal,  clouds  of  cinders  and  ftones,  and  fometimes 
it  ejedts  enormous  rocks  to  many  leagues  diftance,  which  would  baffle 
the  utmoft  efforts  of  human  ftrength.  The  combuftion  is  fo  terrible, 
and  the  quantity  of  burnt,  melted,  calcined,  and  vitrified  materials 
which  the  mountain  throws  out,  is  fo  plentiful,  that  they  enter  cities, 
forefts,  cover  the  fields  an  hundred  and  two  hundred  feet  in  thicknefs, 
and  form  fometimes  hills  and  mountains.  The  action  of  this  fire  is  lo 
great,  the  force  of  explofion  fo  violent,  that  its  reaction  has  been  known 
to  in. ike  the  earth,  agitate  the  fea,  overthrow  mountains,  and  defiroy 
the  moft  folid  towns  and  edifices,  even  to  very  confiderable  diltances. 

1 he  natives  of  Iceland  imagine  that  the  roarings  of  the  volcano  are 
the  cries  of  the  damned,  and  its  eruptions  the  effedts  of  the  rage  and 
defpair  of  thefe  unbappy  wretches. 

All  thefe  phenomena,  however,  are  only  the  effedts  of  fire  and  of 
fmoke.  In  the  bowels  of  mountains,  there  are  veins  of  fulphur,  bitu- 
men and  other  inflammable  fubftances,  and  al.fo  great  quantities  of  pyrites, 
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ttWch  ferment  when  expofed  to  the  air,  or  to  mo.fture,  and  produc. 
Txploftons  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  they  con- 
Uh,  A mixture  of  fulphur,  of  filings  of  iron,  and  of  water,  bur  ed 
at  a certain  depth  below  the  ground,  will  exhibit,  m miniature,  all  the 
appearances  of  a volcano.  This  mixture  will  loon  produce  explofions 
perfeaiy  fimilar  to  thofe  of  burning  mountains. 

P There  are  three  famous  volcanoes  in  Europe,  mount  ^tna  in  Sicily, 
mount  Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  mount  Vefuvius  m Italy  near  Naples* 
Mount  iEtna  has  burnt  from  time  immemorial.  Its  eruptions  are  very 
violent,  and  tire  matters  it  throws  out  are  lb  plentiful,  that  they  m ay 
be  dug  to  the  depth  of  68  feet,  where  we  meet  with  marble  pavement, 
and  the  veftiges  of  an  ancient  town  which  has  been  covered  and  buried 
under  this  thicknefs  of  matter  eje&ed  from  the  mount,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  city  of  Herculaneum  has  been  covered  by  the  matter  thrown  out 
from  Vefuvius.  New  mouths  of  fire  were  formed  in  1650,  1669,  and 
at  other  times.  We  fee  the  flame  and  fmoke  of  this  volcano  from 
Malta,  which  is  about  60  leagues  diftant  from  it;  it  fmokes  continually, 
and  it  fometimes  vomits  flames  and  matters  of  every  kind  with  mspe- 
tuofity.  In  1537,  there  was  an  eruption  of  this  volcano,  which  occa- 
fioned  an  earthquake  in  Sicily  for  12  days,  and  which  overthrew  a very- 
great  number  of  houfes  and  ftruttures.  It  ceafed  only  by  the  opening 
of  a new  fire  mouth,  which  burnt  every  thing  for  five  miles  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  mountain.  The  cinders  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  were 
fo  abundant,  and  ejedted  with  fo  much  force,  that  they  were  driven  as 
far  as  Italy  ; and  veflels  which  were  departed  to  fome  diftance  from 
Sicily,  were  incommoded  by  them.  Farelli  deferibes  the  conflagration 
of  this  mountain  circumftantially,  and  fays  the  foot  of  it  is  100  leagues 
in  circumference. 

This  volcano  has  now  two  principal  mouths,  the  one  narrower  than 
the  other.  Thefe  two  vents  always  fmoke,  but  fire  is  never  feen  to 
iflue  from  it,  but  during  the  time  of  eruptions.  It  is  pretended^  that 
flones  are  found  which  it  has  thrown  out  to  the  diftance  of  60,000  feet*. 

One  of  the  laft  and  moft  violent  eruptions  of  mount  Vefuvius  was  in 
in  the  year  1737.  The  mountain,  vomited  by  divers  mouths  large  tor- 
rents of  burning  metallic  matters,  which  difperfed  themfelves  over  the 
country  and  into  the  fea.  Monf.  de  Montealegre,  who  cornnjiunicatefl 
this  relation  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  obferved  with  horror  one  of 
thefe  rivers  of  fire,  and  faw  its  courfe  for  fix  or  feven  miles  till  it  reach-^ 
ed  the  fea.  Its  breadth  was  fixty  or  feventy  feet,  its  depth,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  palms,  and  in  certain  bottoms  or  valleys,  220  : the  mat- 
ter which  flowed  was  like  the  feum  which  iflues  from  the  furnace  of  a 

forge.  _ 

In  Afia  as  well  as  in  America  there  are  a great  number  of  volcanoes  5 
but  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark  in  any,  except  the  vio- 
lence with  which  fome  of  them  occafionally  emit  the  burning  matters 
with  which  they  are  charged. 

Near  Fez  in  Africa,  there  is  a mountain,  or  rather  a cavern  called 
Renigua%evcU  which  always  emits  fmoke,  and  fometimes  flames.  One 
of  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  called  the  ifland  of  l^ucgo,  is  only  a large 

, mountain 


* See  a moft  interefti 
entertaning  produ&ion  put 
through  Sicily  and  Malta.’’ 


ing  defeription  of  this  celebrated  mountain  in  an  elegant  anti 
publUhed  by  R.  Morifon  and  Son,  intitled,  “ iirydone’s  Tour 
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mountain  Vvnicn  burns  inceflantly.  This  volcano,  like  the  reft,  throws 
out  many  cinders  and  ftones  ; and  the  Portuguefe  who  have  attempted 
feveral  times  to  erecl  habitations  in  this  ifland,  have  been  conftrained 
to  abandon  this  project,  through  the  dread  of  the  effeds  of  the  volcano. 
I he  Canaries,  the  1 eak  of  1 eneriff,  and  fome  of  the  higheft  mountains 
in  the  world,  throw  out  fire,  cinders,  and  large  ftones  ; from  the  top 

rivulets  oi  melted  itilphur  flow,  which  are  diltinguilhable  at  a great 
diftance.  c 

i he  matters  which  volcanoes  throw  out,  generally  come  forth  in  the 
form  of  a torrent  of  melted  minerals,  which  inundates  all  the  environs 
ot  thele  mountains.  1 Iieie  rivers  of  liquified  matters  extend  even  to 
confideralne  diftances,  and  when  cooled,  form  horizontal  or  inclined 
ftrata,  v hich  tor  pofition  are  like  the  ftrata  formed  by  the  fediment 
left  hy  the  v\ateis.  ^ But  it  is  very  ealy  to  diftinguifh  the  ftrata  pro- 
duced b>  the  expanfion  cl  matters  thrown  out  by  volcanoes,  trom  thofe 
which  have  the  fediment  of  the  fea  for  their  origin.  i.  Becaufe  thefe 
ftiata  are  not  ot  an  equal  thicknels ; 2.  Becaufe  they  contain  only  mat- 
ters which  are  eafily  perceived  to  have  been  calcined,  vitrified,  or 
melted,  and  becaufe  they  do  not  extend  to  any  great  diftance.  When 
coal  mines  are  opened,  which  are  generally  met  with  in  argillaceous 
earth  at  a great  depth,  it  fometimcs  happens  that  thefe  matters  have 
taken  fire.  There  are  ever  mines  of  coal  in  Scotland,  Flanders,  &c. 
which  have  burnt  for  a number  of  years.  The  communication  of  the 
air  fuffices  to  produce  this  effeft,  but  the  fires  which  are  lighted  in  thefe 
mires,  produce  only  flight  explofions,  and  do  not  form  volcanoes,  be- 
caufe ad  being  lolid  and  full  in  thefe  places,  fire  cannot  be  excited,  like 
that  of  volcanoes,  in  which  there  are  cavities  and  void  places  where  the 
air  penetrates,  which  mull  neceffarily  extend  the  conflagration  and 
augment  the  a<5tion  of  the  fire,  to  the  point  in  which  we  fee  it  when  it 
produces  the  terrible  effedfs  we  have  taken  notice  of 

I here  are  two  kinds  of  earthquakes,  the  one  occafioned  by  the  adfion  of 
fubterraneous  fires,  and  the  explofion  of  volcanoes,  which  are  only  felt 
at  fmall  diftances,  and  at  the  time  when  volcanoes  aft,  or  before  they 
open.  When  tne  matters  which  form  fubterraneous  fires,  ferment, 
heat  and  inflame,  the  fire  makes  an  effort  on  every  fide,  and  if  it  does 
not  find  a natural  vent,  it  raifes  the  earth  and  forces  a paflage  for  itfelf 
by  throwing  it  out,  which  produces  a volcano,  whofe  effedfs  are  repeat- 
ed, and  la ff  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  inflammable  matters.  If 
the  quantity  of  matters  which  take  fire,  is  not  confiderable,  a commo- 
tion or  an  earthquake  may  enfue,  without  a volcano  being  formed.  The 
air  produced  and  rarefied  by  the  fubterraneous  fire,  may  alfo  find  fmall 
vents,  by  which  it  will  elcape,  and  in  this  cafe  there  will  be  only  a Ihock 
without  any  eruption  or  volcano.  But  when  the  inflamed  matter  is  in 
a great  quantity,  and  confined  by  folid  and  compreffed  matters,  then 
a commotion  and  volcano  ariles  ; but  all  thefe  commotions  form  only 
the  firft  kind  of  earthquakes,  and  can  only  ftiake  a fmall  fpace  of  ground. 

A very  violent  eruption  of  mount  iEtna  will  occafion,  for  example,  an 
earthquake  through  the  whole  ifland  of  Sicily  ; but  it  will  never  extend 
to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  hundred  leagues.  When  any  new 
mouths  are  formed  in  mount  Vefuvius,  there  are  earthquakes  at  Naples 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano ; but  thefe  earthquakes  have 
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frever  fhook  the  Alps,  and  me  not  communicated  to  France  or  to  other 
countries  remote  from  the  fource  of  the  phenomenon. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  earthquake,  very  different  in  its  effects, 
and  perhaps  in  its  caufes.  There  are  earthquakes  too  which  are  felt  at 
great  diftances,  and  which  fhake  a long  courfe  of  ground,  without  any 
new  volcano  or  eruption  appearing. 

To  underhand  rightly  what  may  be  the  caufes  of  this  kind  of  earth- 
quake, it  mull  be  remembered,  that  all  inflammable  matters  capable  of 
explofion,  produce,  like  gun  powder,  by  inflammation,  a great  quantity 
of  air;  that  this  air  produced  by  fire  is  in  a ftate  of  very  great  rarefac- 
tion ; and  that,  by  a ftate  of  compreflion  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  mufl  produce  very  violent  effedts.  Let  us  there- 
fore fuppofe,  that,  at  a very  coniiderable  depth,  as  at  about  one  or  two 
hundred  fathoms,  pyrites,  and  other  fulphureous  matters  are  to  be  met 
with ; and  that,  by  the  fermentation  produced  by  the  filtration  of  the 
water,  or  other  caufes,  they  inflame.  At  firfl,  thefe  matters  are  not 
difpofed  regularly  by  horizontal  flrata,  as  the  more  ancient  matters 
are,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  fediment  of  the  waters.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  formed  in  perpendicular  flrata,  in  caverns  at  the 
foot  of  thefe  clefts,  and  in  other  parts  where  the  water  can  act  and 
penetrate.  Thefe  matters  inflaming,  will  produce  a great  quantity  of 
air  or  vapour,  the  fpring  of  which,  compreffed  in  a fmall  fpace,  like 
that  of  a cavern,  will  not  fhake  the  earth  immediately  above,  but  will 
fearch  for  paflages,  in  order  to  make  its  efcape.  It  will  therefore  natu- 
rally force  its  way  through  thofe  parts  where  it  meets  leafl  obfiru&ion* 
and  will  therefore  proceed  through  the  interflices  between  the  different 
flrata,  or  through  any  channel  or  caverns  through  which  it  can  find  a 
paflage.  This  fubterraneous  air  or  vapour  will  therefore  produce  in 
its  palfage  a noife  and  motion  proportioned  to  its  force  and  to  the 
refinance  it  meets  with.  And  thefe  efFe&s  will  continue  till  it  finds  a 
vent,  perhaps  in  the  fea,  or  till  it  has  diminiflied  its  force  by  being 
greatly  expanded.  This  explanation  correfponds  entirely  with  all  the 
phenomena  which  are  obferved  refpe&ing  earthquakes.  They  proceed 
with  a wave-like  motion,  and  are  felt  at  different  places,  not  at  the 
fame  inftant,  but  at  different  times,  in  proportion  to  the  diftarice. 

We  can  alfo  confirm  what  has  been  advanced,  by  conne&ing  it  with 
two  other  circumflances.  It  is  well  known  that  mines  exhale  vapours* 
independent  of  the  wind  produced  by  the  current  of  the  water ; we 
often  fee  currents  of  unhealthy  air  and  fuffocating  vapours.  We' alfo 
know  that  there  are  holes,  abyffes  and  deep  lakes  in  the  earth,  which 
produce  winds,  like  the  lake  Boleflaw  in  Bohemia,  &c. 

from  hiftory  we  have  innumerable  inftances  of  the  dreadful  and  va- 
rious effects  of  thefe  terrible  phenomena.  Pliny,  in  his  firfl  book, 
chap.  84,  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  earthquake  happen- 
ed, which  overthrew  twelve  towns  in  Afia ; and  in  his  fecond  book  he 
mentions,  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew  100  towns  iri  Lybia.  I11 
the  time  of  Trajan,  the  town  of  Antiochus,  and  a great  part  of  the 
adjacent  country,  were  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  ; and,  in  the 
time  of  Juftinian,  in  528,  it  was  again  deftroyed  by  a fecond,  with  up- 
wards of  40,000  of  its  inhabitants.  And,  fixty  years  after,  in  the  time 
of  Saint  Gregory,  it  felt  the  effects  of  a third  earthquake,  with  the  lofs 

of  6°, ooo  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  time  of  Saladin,  in  1 182,  moft  of 
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the  towns  of  Syria  and  Jerufalem  were  deftroyed  by  the  fame  caufe. 
In  Calabria  and  Poh,  there  have  been  more  of  them  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Pius  XI.  all  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Naples  were  overthrown,  and  above  30,000  of  its  inhabitants 
killed.  In  1629,  there  were  earthquakes  in  Pola,  which  deftroyed 
7000  perlons  ; and  in  1638,  the  town  of  Saint  Euphemia  was  fwallowed 
up  ; and  there  remains  only  a (linking  lake  in  its  place.  Ragufa  and 
Smyrna  were  alfo  almoft  deftroyed.  There  was  an  earthquake  in  1692, 
which  extended  into  England,  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany  and  France; 
it  was  chiefly  felt  on  the  fea  coafts  and  rivers,  and  extended  to  a fpace 
of  at  leaiL  2600  leagues  fquare.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1628,  there 
was  fo  horrible  an  earthquake  in  the  ifland  of  St  Michael,  that  the  fea 
near  it  opened,  and,  in  one  place  where  it  was  more  than  150  fathoms 
deep,  threw  up  an  ifland  more  than  a league  and  a half  long,  and  up- 
wards of  60  fathoms  high.  • 

Another  earthquake  happened  in  1691,  which  began  the  16th  of  July, 
and  Lifted  in  the  ifland  of  St  Michael  till  the  1 2th  of  the  following  month. 
Tercera  and  Fayal  were  agitated  the  next  morning  with  l'o  much 
violence,  that  they  appeared  to  move  ; but  thefe  frightful  fhocks  re- 
turned onlv  four  times;  whereas,  at  St  Michael’s,  they  did  not  ceafe 
a moment  for  15  hours.  The  iilanders  having  quitted  their  houles, 
which  they  law  fall  before  their  eyes,  palled  all  that  time  expofed  to 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  A whole  town,  named  Villa  Franca,  was 
overthrown  to  its  very  foundation,  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  buried 
under  its  ruins.  Several  plains  role  into  hills  ; and  fome  mountains 
became  flat.  A fpring  of  water  ilfued  from  the  earth,  which  flowed 
for  four  hours,  and  which  appeared  dry  all  on  a ludden.  The  air  and 
fea,  ft  ill  more  agitated,  refounded  with  a noife  like  the  roaring  of  a 
quantity  of  wild  beafts.  Many  perfons  died  with  the  fright,  and  the 
Ihips  in  the  ports  fullered  dangerous  Ihocks  ; and  thofe  which  were  at 
anchor  or  under  fail,  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  iflands,  fuftained 
great  damage. 

In  the  year  1646,  the  mountain  of  the  ifland  of  Machian  fplit  with 
terrible  reports,  by  an  earthquake  ; and  fo  many  fires  ilfued  through 
this  opening,  that  they  confumed  many  negro-yards,  and  all  that  was 
in  them.  This  prodigious  crack  is  Hill  apparent ; and  it  is  called  the 
path  of  Machian,  becaufe  it  defeends  from  the  bottom  like  a road  hol- 
lowed out,  but  which  at  a diltance  appears  like  a path. 

At  fea  the  lliock  of  an  earthquake  is  felt  at  a confiderable  diftance. 
M.  Shaw  relates,  that,  in  1721,  being  on  board  the  Gazelle,  an  Alge- 
rine vefl'el,  mounting  50  guns,  three  violent  fhocks  were  felt  one  after 
the  other,  as  if  every  time  a weight  of  20  or  30  tons  had  been  thrown 
on  the  fliip.  This  happened  in  a part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  was 
200  fathoms  deep. 

In  countries  fubjed  to  earthquakes,  it  happens,  when  a new  volcano 
is  formed,  earthquakes  ceafe,  and  are  only  felt  in  the  violent  eruptions 
of  the  volcano,  as  is  oblervcd  in  the  ifland  ot  St  Chriftopher. 

New  iflands  are  produced,  either  fuddenly  by  the  operation  of  fub- 
terraneous  fires,  or  flowly  by  the  accumulated  ledirnents  of  water. 
Seneca  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the  ifland  Therafia#sfuddenlv 
emerged  from  the  fea ; and  Fliny  relates,  that  thirteen  iflanus  aroie  all 
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at  once  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  this  fubjedl, 
however,  we  have  fome  fadts  more  recent,  and  lefs  involved  inobfcurity. 

The  23d  of  May,  1707,  at  fun  rifing,  near  this  fame  ifland  of  The- 
rafia,  or  Santorini,  fomething  was  feen  like  a floating  rock  in  the  fea. 
Some  perfons  excited  by  curiofity,  approached  it,  and  found  this  fboal, 
which  had  iflued  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  to  increafe  under  their 
feet;  and  they  brought  with  them  the  pumice  done  and  oyfters,  which 
the  rock  ftill  had  attached  to  its  furface.  There  was  a flight  earth- 
quake at  Santorini,  two  days  before  the  growth  of  this  ftioal.  This 
new  ifland  increafed  confiderably  till  the  14th  of  June,  without  any  ac- 
cident, and  was  then  half  a mile  round,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high.  The  earth  was  white,  and  bordered  a little  on  argillaceous, 
after  which  the  fea  was  ftill  more  agitated;  vapours  arofe,  which  in- 
fected the  ifland  Santorini.;  and,  the  16th,  17th,  or  18th  of  July,  rocks 
were  feen  to  iffue  at  one  time  from  the  bottom  of  the  lea  ; all  of 
which  feemed  to  unite  into  one  rock.  All  this  was  done  with  a difmal 
noife,  which  continued  upwards  of  two  months,  with  flames  that  rofe 
from  the  new  ifland,  which  ftill  kept  itfelf  increafmg  in  circumference 
and  height ; and  the  exploflons  always  threw  out  rocks  and  ftones  to 
the  diftance  of  feven  miles. 

The  ioth  of  October,  1720,  near  the  ifland  Tercera,  a very  confi- 
derable  lire  arofe  out  of  the  fea.  Mariners  having  been  fent  to  exa- 
mine it,  they  perceived,  the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  an  ifland  which 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  fire  and  fmoke,  and  a prodigious  quantity 
of  cinders  thrown  to  a diftance,  as  from  a volcano,  and  accompanied 
with  a noife  iimilar  to  that  of  thunder. 

The  hiftoiian  of  the  French  Academy  in  relating  this  event,  remarks, 
that,  after  an  earthquake  in  the  ifland  of  St  Michael,  a torrent  of  fire 
appeared  between  it  and  the  ifland  Tercera,  which  gave  birth  to  two 
new  rocks.  And,  next  year,  die  fame  hiftorian  gives  the  following 
account : 0 

“ M.  de  I’lfle  has  informed  the  Academy  of  feveral  particulars, 
“ which  were  communicated  to  him  in  a letter,  from  M.  de  Montagnac* 
“ conful  at  Lifbon,  concerning  the  new  ifland  among  the  Azores. 
“ 0n  the  l8th  of  September,  1721,  M.  de  Montagnac’s  velfel  was 
“ moored  off  the  Fortrefs  of  St  Michael ; and  he  procured  from  the 
“ Pilot  of  the  port  the  following  intelligence. 

“On  the  7th  of  December,  1720,  at  night,  a great  earthquake 
“ happened  in  Tercera  and  St  Michael,  which  are  diftant  about  28 
“ leagues  from  one  another,  and  a new  ifland  emerged  from  the  fea. 
“ It  was,  at  the  fame  time,  obferved  that  the  ifland  Peak,  thirty  leagues 
“ diftant, .which  ejected  flames,  was  extinguilhed.  But  a continual 
“ thick  fmoke  proceeded  from  the  new  ifland,  which  was  diftin&ly  per- 
“ ceived  by  M.  de  Montagnac,  as  long  as  he  flaid  in  that  part.  The 
“ pilot  allured  him,  that  he  had  failed  round  the  ifland,  and  approach- 
“ ea  a^  near  as  he  could  with  fafety.  He  founded  on  the  fouth  fide 
“ of  it  with  a rope  of  60  fathoms  ; but  found  no  bottom.  On  the  weft 
“ fide,  the  water  appeared  to  be  mixed  with  white,  blue  and  <rrecn  ; 
“ and  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  it  feemed  to  be  fhailow  and  boilimr! 
“ On  the  north-weft,  the  fide  from  which  the  fmoke  iffued,  he  found, 

at  15  fathoms,  a bottom  of  coarle  fand.  He  threw  a ftone  into  the 
Cl  fea,  and  at  the  place  where  it  fell,  he  obferved  the  water  boil  and 
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“ mount  into  the  air  with  great  velocity.  The  bottom  was  fo  hot  as 
“ to  melt  a piece  of  fuet  that  had  been  fattened  to  the  end  of  the 
“ plumb  line.  The  pilot  alfo  obferved  fmoke  to  ilfue  from  a fmall  lake, 
“ in  the  midft  of  a landy  plain. 

“ We  have  (ince  learned  from  M.  Adrien,  the  French  conful  at  St 
“ Michael,  dated,  March  1722,  that  the  new  ill  and  is  near  on  a level 
“ with  the  water;  and  that  it  will  probably  foon  difappear. 

“ From  thefe  and  l'everal  other  limilar  fa<tts,  it  appears,  that  in- 
(l  flammable  bodies  exift  under  the  bottom  of  the  lea,  and  that  they 
“ l'ometimes  produce  violent  explofions. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ittands  produced  by  the  adlion  of  fire 
and  earthquakes,  are  but  few,  and  thefe  events  are  feldom  ; but  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  new  ittands  produced  by  the  mud,  fand  and 
earth,  which  the  rivers,  or  the  fea  carry  and  tranfport  into  different 
places.  At  the  mouth  of  all  rivers,  mattes  of  earth  and  banks  of  fand 
are  formed,  whole  extent  often  become  conliderable  enough  to  form 
ittands  of  a moderate  fize.  The  fea  retiring  from  certain  coafts,  leaves 
the  parts  higheft  from  the  bottom  naked,  which  form  fo  many  new 
ittands.  And  likewife,  by  extending  itfelf  on  certain  ttiores,  it  covers 
the  lowed  parts,  and  leaves  the  highett,  which  it  could  not  furmount, 
to  appear  above  the  furlace  of  the  water,  which  form  fo  many  more 
ittands.  In  conl'equence  of  which,  it  is  remarked,  that  there  are  very 
few  ittands  in  the  middle  of  the  fea,  and  that  they  are  almoft  all  in  the 
nc'gh1  urhood  of  the  continents,  where  the  fea  formed  them,  either 
by  retreating  from,  or  approaching  towards,  thefe  different  countries. 

\\  atv.r  and  fire,  whofe  natures  are  different,  and  even  contrary,  pro- 
duce what,  at  lead  appears  to  us  to  be  limilar  effects.  Water,  as  has 
been  obferved,  has  produced  mountains,  and  formed  moft  ittands. 
There  are  likewife  caverns,  clefts,  holes,  gulphs,  &c.  fome  of  which 
owe  their  origin  to  fubterranean  fires,  and  others  to  water. 

Saint  Patrick’s  cavern,  in  Ireland,  is  not  fo  conttderable  as  it  is  far 
mous.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  Dog’s  Grotto  in  Italy,  and  with  that 
which  throws  out  fire  in  the  mountain  of  Benigauzeval,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  larged,  caverns  known,  is  that  of 
Antiparos,  which  is  computed  to  be  three  hundred  fathoms  deep  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ; but  the  grotto  appears  to  be  forty  fathoms 
high  by  fifty  broad.  It  is  filled  with  large,  beautiful  ttala<dites,  of  va- 
rious forms,  both  on  the  root  of  the  vault  and  at  the  bottom. 

In  that  part  of  Greece,  called  Livadia,  (the  Achaia  of  the  anci- 
ents) there  is  a large  cavern*  in  a mountain  which  was  formerly  very 
famous  for  the  oracles  of  Trophonius,  between  the  lake  Livadia  and 
the  adjacent  fea.  There  are  forty  fubterranean  paft’ages  qcrofs  the 
rock,  under  a lofty  mountain,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  lake 
continually  flow. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1714,  a part  of  the  mountain  of  Diableret 
in  Vaiois,  fell  fuddenly,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  fky  was  very  ferene ; the  mountain  was  of  a conical  figure,  and 
deftroyed  fifty  three  huts  belonging  to  the  boors,  and  crulhed  to  death 
fifteen  people,  and  above  two  hundred  cattle,  and  covered  a fquare 
feague  with  its  ruins.  A profound  darknefs  was  occafioned  by  the 
dud.  The  heaps  of  ftones  thrown  together  flopped  the  current  of  the 

water. 
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water,  which  formed  new  and  very  deep  lakes.  • In  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  the  lead  trace  of  bituminous  matter,  iulphur,  lime, 
nor  conl'equently  any  iubterranean  fire,  and  it  appeared  that  the  bafe 
of  this  great  rock  was  worn  away,  or  reduced  to  dud*. 

We  have  a remarkable  example  of  thefe  linkings  near  Folkdone,  in 
the  county  of  Kent.  The  hills  in  its  environs  have  lunk  gradually,  by 
an  imperceptible  motion,  and  without  any  earthquake.  Thefe  hills 
internally  are  rocks  of  done  and  chalk.  By  this  finking,  they  have 
thrown  into  the  lea  rocks  and  earths  which  are  adjacent  to  it. 

When  the  waters  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  cannot  find  vent  to  flow, 
they  form  moralfes  and  bogs.  The  mod  famous  moraffes  in  Europe, 
are  thofe  of  Mufcovy  at  the  fource  of  Tanais;  thole  oi  Finland, 
where  are  the  great  moralfes  of  Savolax  and  Enafak.  There  are  alfo 
fome  in  Holland,  Weftphalia,  and  many  other  low  countries.  In  A- 
fia,  the  moralfes  of  the  Euphrates,  thofe  of  Tartary,  and  the  Palus 
Meotidis ; neverthelefs,  in  general,  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  Ada 
and  Africa  than  in  Europe.  But  America  may  be  faid  to  be  but  one 
continued  morafs,  through  all  its  plains.  This  great  number  of  mo- 
raffes is  a proof  of  the  modern  date  of  the  country,  and  of  the  fmall 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  dill  more  of  their  want  of  indudry. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  earth  which  the  rain  detaches 
from  the  mountains  and  carries  along  with  it  into  the  valleys,  we  can 
quote  a circumdance  related  by  Dr  Plot.  In  his  Natural  Hidory  of 
Stafford  (hire,  he  obferves  that,  eighteen  feet  deep  in  the  earth  feveral 
pieces  of  money  coined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  V.  have  been  found  ; 
i.  e.  two  hundred  years  before  his  time.  Hence  this  ground,  which 
is  boggy,  has  increal'ed  above  a foot  in  eleven  years,  or  an  inch  and  a 
twelfth  every  year.  We  can  dill  make  a fimilar  obfervation  on  trees 
buried  at  feventeen  feet  depth,  below  which  medals  of  Julius  Cteiar 
have  been  found.  Thus  the  earth  brought  from  the  tops  of  mountains 
into  plains  by  running  waters,  fail  not  to  increale  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  of  plains  very  confiderably. 

In  the  city  of  Modena,  and  four  miles  round,  whatever  part  is  dug, 
when  we  reach  the  depth  of  fixtv- three  feet,  and  bore  five  feet  deeper 
with  an  auger,  the  water  lprings  out  with  fuch  force,  that  the  well  is 
filled  in  a very  Ihort  fpace  of  time.  This  water  Hows  continually,  and 
neither  diminishes  nor  increafes  by  the  rain  or  drought.  What  is  re- 
markable in  this  ground,  is,  that  when  we  reach  the  depth  of  fourteen 
feet,  we  find  pavements,  and  other  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  as  boards, 
houfes,  different  pieces  of  mofaic  work,  See.  Below  thele  we  find  a 
very  folid  ground,  which  is  thought  to  have  never  been  dirred  ; yet 
below  it  we  find  a mold  earth  mixed  with  vegetables.  And  at  twen- 
ty-fix  feet,  are  entire  trees,  as  nut-trees,  with  nuts  on  them,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  branches  and  leaves  of  trees.  At  twenty-eight  feet 
depth,  we  meet  with  a friable  chalk,  mixed  with  many  lhells  ; and 
this  bed  is  eleven  ieet  in  thicknefs  ; after  which,  wre  again  meet  with 
vegetables,  and  foon  alternately  chalk  and  earth  mixed  with  vegetables, 
to  the  depth  of  fixty-three  feet.  At  which  depth  is  a bcd°of  land 
mixed  with  feme  gravel  and  fhell,  like  thofe  formed  on  the  coads  of 
the  Italian  lea.  'I  hele  fuccefiive  beds  of  fenuy  or  marlhy  earth  and 
chalk,  are  always  found  in  the  fame  order,  wherever  we  dig  ; and 

very 
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very  often  the  auger  meets  with  large  trunks  of  trees,  which  it  bores 
through,  but  which  give  great  trouble  to  the  workmen  ; bones,  coals, 
flint  and  pieces  of  iron  are  alfo  found.  Ramazzini,  who  relates  thefe 
circumftances,  thinks  that  the  gulph  of  Venice  formerly  extended  be- 
yond Modena ; and  that  perhaps  by  the  inundations  of  the  lea,  this 
ground  has  been  formed. 

It  is  evident,  that  confiderable  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe  not  only  by  the  adion  of  fire,  but  alfo  by  water.  The 
fea,  from  various  circumftances,  has  repeatedly  changed  its  bed.  Au- 
thors have  iufpeded,  that  the  iiland  of  Great  Britain  was  formerly  u- 
nited  to  the  continent  of  France.  On  the  coaft  of  France,  England, 
Holland  and  Germany,  the  fea  has  retreated  in  many  parts.  In  Italy, 
a confiderable  trad  of  territory  has  been  gained  by  the  retreating  of  the 
ocean ; and  Ravenna,  which  was  formerly  a fea-port  of  the  Exarques, 
is  no  longer  a maritime  town. 

On  the  mountain  of  Stella,  in  Portugal,  is  a lake  in  which  the  wrecks 
of  lhips  have  been  found,  notwithftanding  this  mountain  is  more  than 
twelve  leagues  diftant  from  any  fea.  Sabinus,  in  his  commenta- 
ries on  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  fays,  that  from  the  monuments  of  hif- 
tory  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1460,  a whole  fhip,  with  its  anchors, 
was  found  in  a mine  of  the  Alps. 


CHAP.  V. 

ANALOGIES  BETWEEN  ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES ON  THE  NATURE 

OF  MAN OF  INFANCY MANHOOD EXTENT  CH'  HUMAN  LIFE OF 

THE  SENSES ANECDOTES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THIS  SUBJECT. 

I 

AMONG  the  vaft  variety  of  obj’eds  in  which  the  furface  of  this 
globe  abounds,  animals  hold  the  firft  rank,  both  on  account  of 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  man,  and  of  their  fuperiority  over  ve- 
getable and  inanimated  nature.  The  fenfes,  the  figure,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  animals,  afford  them  a more  intimate  connexion  with  furround- 
ing objeds  than  vegetables  polfefs.  The  latter,  however,  from  their 
expanfion,  their  growth,  and  the  variety  of  ports  which  compofe  them, 
are  more  intimately  related  to  external  objeds  than  minerals  or  ftones, 
which  are  perfectly  inert,  and  deftitute  of  every  vital  principle.  It  is 
this  number  of  relations  alone  which  renders  the  animal  fuperior  to  the 
vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  to  the  mineral. 

What  a variety  of  fprings,  of  povrers,  and  of  mechanical  movements, 
are  included  in  that  fmall  portion  of  matter  of  which  the  body  of  an 
animal  is  compofed  ! What  a number  of  relations,  what  harmony,  what 
correfpondence  among  the  different  parts  ! How  many  combinations, 
arrangements,  caufes,  effeds,  and  principles  all  confpiring  to  accom- 
piifn  the  fame  grand  defign  i 

But  how  admirable  foever  this  work  may  appear,  the  greateft  mira- 
cle is  not  exhibited  in  the  individual.  It  is  in  the  fucceifive  renovation, 

and 
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and  in  the  continued  duration  of  the  fpecies,  that  nature  affumes  an 
afpeft  inconceivable  and  adoniffiing.  This  faculty  of  reproduction, 
which  is  peculiar  to  animals  and  vegetables,  muft,  with  regard  to  us, 
continue  to  be  fo  profound  a myftery,  that  we  (hall  probably  never  be 
able  to  inveftigate  it  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

Even  inanimated  bodies  have  fome  properties,  and  the  mod  imper- 
fectly organized  matter  poffeffes  many  relations  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  univerfe.  We  will  not  alfert,  however,  that  matter  under  whate- 
ver form  it  appears,  is  confcious  of  its  exidence,  and  of  its  relative 
powers.  We  (ball  only  fay,  that  being  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  our 
own  connections  with  external  objects,  we  will  not  hefitate  to  pronounce 
inanimated  matter  to  be  infinitely  more  fo.  Befides,  as  our  fenfations 
have  not  the  mod  didant  refemblance  to  the  caufes  that  produce  them, 
analogy  obliges  us  to  conclude  that  dead  matter  is  neither  endowed 
with  fentiment,  fenfation,  nor  even  with  a confcioufnefs  of  its  own  ex- 
idence. 

With  inanimated  matter,  therefore,  we  have  no  other  relations  than 
what  arife  from,  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  extenfion,  impene- 
trability, gravity.  See.  But,  as  relations  purely  material  make  no  im- 
preffion  on  us,  and  as  they  exid  entirely  independant  of  us,  they  can- 
not be  confidered  as  any  part  of  our  being.  Our  exidence,  therefore, 
is  an  effeCt  of  organization,  of  life,  of  the  foul.  Matter,  in  this  view, 
is  not  a principal  but  an  acceffary.  It  is  a foreign  covering  united  to 
us  in  a manner  unknown.  But  in  order  to  give  a more  perfect  idea 
of  the  nature  of  man,  let  us  trace  him  through  the  different  dages  of 
his  exiftence. 

At  its  birth,  the  infant  is  expofed  to  a new  element,  the  air.  What 
the  fenfations  are  on  the  admiffion  of  this  element  into  the  lungs,  it  is 
impoffible  to  conjecture ; but,  from  the  cries  of  the  infant,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  attended  with  pain.  The  eyes  of  an  infant 
are  indeed  open,  but  they  are  dull,  and  appear  to  be  unfitted  for  the 
performance  of  any  office  whatever ; and  the  outward  coat  of  them  is 
wrinkled.  The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  mod  of  the  other  fenfes. 
It  is  not  till  after  forty  days  that  it  begins  to  fmile  ; nor  is  it  till  then 
that  it  begins  to  weep.  Its  former  fenfations  of  pain  are  unaccom- 
panied with  tears.  The  fize  of  an  infant  born  at  the  full  tire*,  is 
twenty-one  inches,  though  fome  do  not  exceed  fourteen  ; and  it  gene- 
rally weighs  twelve,  and  fometimes  fourteen  pounds.  The  form  of 
the  body  and  members  of  a new-born  infant  are  by  no  means  perfeCh 
At  the  end  of  three  days,  there  generally  appears  a kind  of  jaundice  ; 
and  at  that  time,  there  is  generally  milk  in  the  bread  of  the  infant* 
which  is  fqueezed  out  with  the  fingers.  The  {hull  of  infants  is  not 
compleatly  formed.  In  the  language  of  the  nurfery,  the  head  is  open 
m a particular  part ; that  is,  the  fkull  bones  have  not  yet  grown  far 
enough  to  meet.  In  this  opening,  a palpitation  may  fometimes  be  dif- 
covered  ; and  the  beating  of  the  arteries  may  always  be  felt.  Above 
this  opening,  a fpecies  of  feurf  appears,  which  is  rubbed  off  with  a 
brufh.  In  this  country,  intents,  as  foon  as  born,  are  injudicioufly  and 
unnaturally  laced  with  bandages,  which  renders  them  unable  to  move 
a lingie  joint.  Nations  which  we  call  barbarous,  aft  more  rationally 
m this  refpeCt.  The  Siamefe,  the  Indians,  the  Japanefe,  the  Negroes 
the  bavagss  of  Canada,  of  Virginia,  of  Brafil,  and  aimed  all  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  South  America,  lay  their  infants  naked  in  hanging  beds  of 
cotton,  or  in  cradles  lined  with  fur. 

Infants  deep  much,  but  their  fleep  is  often  interrupted.  They 
ought  to  have  the  .bread  every  two  hours  in  the  day,  and  in  the  night 
as  often  as  they  awake.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  children 
clean  and  dry  from  their  excrements.  The  American  Indians,  who 
cannot  change  their  furs  as  frequently  as  we  can  do  our  clothes,  put 
under  them  the  dull  of  rotten  wood,  and  renew  it  as  often  as  it  gets 
damp.  Great  evils  enfue  from  the  negligence  of  nurfes.  Infants 
are  fometimes  left  to  cry  for  a confiderable  time,  which  often  occa- 
fions  difeafes,  or,  at  leali,  throws  them  into  a hate  of  laffitude,  which 
deranges  their  conftitutions.  To  palliate  this  they  are  fometimes  put 
into  a cradle  and  rocked  to  deep,  which  may  occasionally  derange  the 
ftomach  and  head.  Before  children  are  put  up  into  the  cradle,  we 
ought  to  be  certain  they  want  nothing,  and  when  they  are  rocked,  it 
ought  never  to  be  with  fuch  violence  as  to  ftun  or  ftupify  them.  The 
eyes  of  children  are  always  diretted  towards  the  light,  and  if  one  eye 
only  be  directed  to  it,  the  other  will  probably  become  weak  ; both  eyes 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  equally  lhaded,  or  equally  expofed.  Squint- 
ing is  commonly  the  etleift  of  injudicious  treatment  in  this  rel'pefh  For 
the  firft  two  or  three  months  the  diet  of  the  infant  ought  chiefly  to  be 
confined  to  its  mother’s  milk. 

The  eight  incifores,  or  fore- teeth,  appear  firft.  They  are  produced 
generally  by  pairs,  and  from  two  months  old  to  ten  or  twelve.  The* 
four  canini  (or  dog-teeth)  appear  commonly  about  the  9th  or  10th 
month.  About  the  dole  of  the  firft,  or  in  the  courfe  of  the  fecond 
year,  16  other  teeth  appear,  called  mo/ares,  or  grinders.  In  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  year  the  fore-teeth,  and  the  dog-teeth,  and  the  firft  fix  of 
the  grinders,  naturally  lhed,  and  a new  fet  appears.  At  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  later,  the  dentes  fapient'ue , or  wife  teeth,  appear.  Women 
are  laid  to  have  fewer  teeth  than  men. 

The  hair  of  mod  infants  is  exceedingly  light,  almoft  white.  When 
a child  is  fullered  to  cry  violently,  and  too  long,  it  is  in  danger  of  a 
rupture,  but  the  early  application  of  bandages  or  trulfes  will  frequently 
remove  the  complaint. 

The  frame  of  infants  is  lefs  fenfible  of  cold  than  during  any  other 
feafon  of  life.  The  pulfe  is  ftrong,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude, 
that  the  internal  heat  is  confiderable.  Small  animals  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  have  more  heat  than  great  ones  ; becaufe  the  action  ot  the  heart 
and  arteries  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  fmallnefs  ol  the 
animal.  Till  the  age  of  three  years  the  life  of  infants  is  extremely 
precarious  ; in  the  courfe  of  the  eniuing  fecond  and  third  years  it  be- 
comes more  certain,  and  at  fix  or  feven  a child  has  greater  probability 
of  living  than  at  any  other  period  ot  life.  It  is  remarked  that  of  a 
certain  number  of  children  born  at  the  fame  time,  above  a fourth  die 
in  the  firft  year  ; above  a third  in  two  years,  and  at  leaft  one  halt  in 
three  years.  By  other  calculations,  it  appears  that  one  halt  ot  the 
children  born  at  the  fame  time,  are  not  extinft  in  lefs  than  feven  or 
eight  years. 

At  12  or  15  months  infants  begin  to  lifp.  A is  the  vowel  which 
they  pronounce  with  mod  eafe.  Of  the  confonants  B,  M,  P,  I,  are 

molt  eafy.  In  every  language,  therefore,  Baba,  Mama,  Papa,  are  the 

firft 
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firft  \Vords  that  children  learn.  Some  children  pronounce  diftindlly  in 
two  years,  though  the  generality  do  not  fpeak  for  two  years  and  a half, 
and  frequently  not  fo  foon. 

Some  young  perfons  ceafe  growing  at  14  or  15, "while  others  con- 
tinue their  growth  to  22  or  23.  In  men  the  body  attains  its  perfect 
proportion  at  the  age  of  30,  and  in  women  fooner.  The  perfons  in- 
deed of  women  are  generally  complete  at  20.  The  diftance  between 
the  eyes  is  lefs  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal ; in  fome  creatures,  in 
fa<ff,  the  eyes  are  at  fo  great  a diftance,  that  it  is  impoftible  they  Ihould 
ever  view  the  fame  objedt  with  both  eyes  at  once.  Men  and  apes  are 
the  only  animals  that  have  eye-lafhes  on  the  lower  eye-lid.  Other  ani- 
mals have  them  only  on  the  upper  one.  The  upper  eye-lid  rifes  and 
falls,  the  lower  has  fcarcely  any  motion. 

The  ancients  erroneouily  confidered  the  hair  as  a kind  of  excrement, 
and  believed  that,  like  the  nails,  it  increafed  by  the  lower  part  pufhing 
out  the  extremity.  But  the  moderns  have  difcovered  that  every  hair 
is  a tube,  which  fills  and  receives  nutriment  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  roots,  they  obferve,  do  not  turn  grey  fooner  than  the  ex- 
tremities, but  the  whole  changes  its  colour  at  once.  We  have  known 
perfons  the  hair  of  whofe  heads  have  become  grey  in  one  night. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  which  has  been  fubjetft  to  fuch  changes 
of  faftiion  as  the  hair  and  the  beard.  Some  people,  and  among  others 
the  Turks,  cut  the  hair  off  their  heads,  and  let  their  beards  grow. 
The  Europeans,  on  the  contrary,  lhave  their  beards,  and  wear  their 
hair.  The  negroes  lhave  their  heads  in  figures  at  one  time,  in  ftars  at 
another,  in  the  manner  of  friars ; and  ftill  more  commonly  in  alternate 
ftripes  ; and  their  little  boys  are  fliaved  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Tal- 
apoins,  of  Siam,  lhave  the  heads  and  the  eye-brows  of  fuch  children  as 
are  committed  to  their  care.  Every  nation  feems  to  have  enter- 
tained different  prejudices,  at  different  times,  in  favour  of  one  part  or 
another  of  the  beard. 

The  neck  fupports  the  head,  and  unites  it  to  the  body.  This  part 
is  much  moie  confiderable  in  the  greater  number  of  quadrupeds,  than 
in  man.  But  fifties,  and  other  animals  that  have  not  lungs  fimilar  to 
ours,  have  no  neck  whatever.  Birds,  in  general,  have  the  neck  longer 
than  any  other  kind  of  animal.  Thofe  which  have  Ihort  claws,  have 
aifo  Ihort  necks ; thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  haVe  them  lon^,  are 
found  to  have  the  neck  in  proportion. 

The  human  breaft  is  outwardly  formed  in  a very  different  manner 
from  that  of  other  animals.  It  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  body  5 and  none  but  man,  and  luch  animals  as  make  ufe  of  their 
fore  feet  as  hands,  fuch  as  monkeys,  bats,  and  fquirrels,  are  found  to 
have  thofe  bones  called  clavicles,  or,  as  we  ufuallv  term  them,  collar- 
bones. The  breafts  in  women  are  larger  than  in  men  ; however,  they 
feem  formed  in  the  fame  manner ; and,  fometimes,  milk  is  found  in  the 
breafts  of  men,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  women.  Birds,  and  all  other 
oviparous  animals,  have  no  teats  ; but  viviparous  fifties,  as  the  whale 
and  the  dolphin,  have  both  teats  and  milk. 

"1  here  is  little  known  exactly  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the 
human  figure  ; and  tne  beauty  of  the  beft  ftatues  is  better  conceived  by 
oofervation  than  by  meafurement.  Some  who  have  fiudied  after  the 
ancient  mafters,  divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of  the  face, 
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and  others  into  eight.  They  tell  us,  that  there  is  a fimilitude  of  pro- 
portion in  different  parts  of  the  body  : thus,  that  the  hand  is  the 
length  of  the  face ; that  the  thumb  is  the  length  of  the  note  ; that  the 
fpace  between  the  eyes  is  the  breadth  of  the  eye;  that  the  breadth  of 
the  thickeft  part  of  the  thigh  is  double  that  of  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
leg,  and  treble  the  thinned,  See. 

The  ftrength  of  man  is  very  confiderable  when  matured  by  pradice. 
We  are  allured,  that  the  porters  of  Conflantinople  carry  burthens  nine 
hundred  pounds  weight.  And  M.  Defaguliers  mentions  a man  in  an 
upright  pofture,  who,  by  diftributing  a certain  number  of  weights,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  every  part  of  his  body  bore  its  lliare,  was  able  to 
fupport  a weight  of  two  thoufand  pounds. 

The  ftrength  of  a man  may  be  (till  farther  eflimated  by  the  continu- 
ance of  his  labour,  and  by  the  agility  of  his  motions.  Men,  who  are 
exerciled  in  running,  outftrip  horfes,  or  at  lead  continue  their  fpeed 
for  a greater  length  of  time.  In  a journey,  after  a man  and  a horfe 
have  proceeded  together  for  feveral  days,  the  former  will  be  frelh  when 
the  latter  will  be  quite  tired.  The  royal  melfengers  of  Ifpahan  run 
thirty-fix  leagues  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  Travellers  allure  us, 
that  the  Hottentots  out-run  lions  in  the  chace  ; and  that  the  favages 
•who  hunt  the  elk,  purfue  this  animal,  which  is  as  fieet  as  a dag,  with 
fuch  lpeed  that  they  take  it.  The  civilized  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
ftrength,  nor  is  he  fenfible  how  much  he  lofes  of  it  by  effeminacy,  and 
how  he  might  add  to  it  by  the  habit  of  vigorous  exercife. 

To  complete  our  description  of  man,  it  will  be  proper  to  invedigate 
the  human  countenance,  as  it  appears  among  ourfelves,  when  agitated 
by  the  paflions.  In  affliction,  in  joy,  in  love,  in  Ihame,  in  compafflon, 
the  eyes  are  apt  to  he  Swelled,  and  as  it  were  obfeured  by  an  overflow 
of  tears.  The  effufion  of  thefe  is  always  accompanied  with  a tendon 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  vifage,  by  which  there  is  occafioned  an  opening 
of  the  mouth.  At  the  fame  time,  the  natural  moiflure  in  the  nofe  be- 
comes more  copious,  and,  by  internal  puiiages,  mixes  ltfelf  whir  the 
lachrymal  moiflure;  which,  however,  flows  only  at  intervals,  not  always. 

The  two  corners  of  the  mouth  are  lowered,  by  grief,  the  under  lip 
is  eretfed,  the  eye-lid  is  half  clofed,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  raided,  and 
almoA  covered  with  the  eye-lid.  And  the  other  mufcles  of  the  face 
are  fo  much  relaxed,  that  the  fpace  between  the  mouth  and  the  eyes  is 
larger  than  ordinary,  and  consequently  the  countenance  aflumes  a 
lengthened  appearance. 

l-'ear,  terror,  or  horror,  wrinkles  the  forehead,  raifes  the  eye-brow, 
extends  the  eye-lids  as  much  as  poffible,  and  difeovers  a part  of  the 
white  of  the  eye  over  the  pupil,  which  is  lowered,  and  Somewhat  con- 
cealed by  the  inferior  eye  lid.  The  mouth,  at  the  fame  time,  is  widely 
opened,  and  the  lips  being  Separated,  both  the  upper  and  under  teeth 

appear.  t , 

Contempt  or  derifion,  raife  the  upper  lip  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 

other  there  is  a little  motion,  as  if  in  order  to  fmile.  The  nole  is^ 
fhri veiled  on  the  fame  fide  on  which  the  lip  is  railed,  and  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  is  extended.  The  eye  on  the  fame  fide  is  almofl  ftrat,  while 
the  other  is  open  as  ufual,  but  the  pupil  ol  each  is  loweicd,  as  v. hen 
one  looks  downward. 
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By  jealoufy,  malice,  and  envy,  the  eye-brow  falls  down,  and  is  kn»t, 
the  eye-lid  is  railed,  and  the  pupil  lowered.  The  under-lip  is  railed 
on  each  fide,  while  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  rather  lowered,  and 
the  middle  of  the  under-lip  is  railed,  in  order  to  join  the  middle  of  the 
upper  one. 

The  two  corners  of  the  mouth  are  extended  by  laughter,  and  fome- 
vhat  railed.  The  upper  part  of  the  cheeks  is  railed,  and  the  eyes  are 
more  or  lefs  clofed.  The  upper  lip  too  is  railed,  while  the  under  one 
is  lowered ; and,  in  moderate  laughter,  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  the 
fkin  of  the  nofe  is  contrafted.  Where  there  is  a good  natural  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  body,  it  is  not  impoffible,  by  moderating  the  paflions,  tem- 
perance and  fobriety,  to  extend  the  period  of  life  lor  a few  years. 
But  even  of  this  there  feems  to  be  an  uncertainty  ; for,  if  it  is  neceftary 
that  the  body  fliould  employ  its  whole  flrength,  that  it  fhould  conlume 
whatever  it  is  capable  of  confuming,  that  it  lhould  undergo  every  pof- 
fible  exercife,  whence  could  any  benifit  accrue  from  regimen,  and  from 
abftinence  ? Men  no  doubt  there  are  who  have  outlived  the  ufual  period 
of  human  exiftence.  Not  to  mention  Par,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four,  and  Jenkins,  to  that  of  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
live,  as  recorded  in  the  Philofophical  Tranla&ions  ; w^e  have  many 
inffances  of  the  prolongation  of  life  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  even 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Yet  this  longevity  was  owing  to  no 
peculiar  art  or  management.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  the 
greater  number  of  fuch  long  livers  were  peafants  accuftomed  to  the 
greateft  fatigues,  huntfmen,  or  labourers  ; men,  in  fadt,  who  had  em- 
ployed their  whole  bodily  llrength,  and  even  abufed  it,  if  it  be  poffible 
to  abufe  it  by  any  thing  but  by  continual  idlenefs  and  debauchery. 

If  in  the  duration  of  life  there  is  any  difference  to  be  found,  it  feems 
proper  to  aferibe  it  to  the  quality  of  the  air.  In  elevated  fituations, 
old  people  are  more  generally  found  than  in  low  ones.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  and  Whales,  Auvergne  and  Switzerland,  there  have 
been  more  inftances  of  extreme  longevity  than  in  the  plains  of  Holland 
or  Flanders,  of  Germany  or  Poland.  Human  life  is  however  nearly 
the  fame  in  every  country.  Accidental  diftrefs  excepted,  the  common 
verge  of  exiftence  is  ninety  or  an  hundred  years,  which  has  been  the 
cafe  fince  the  days  of  David,  without  much  variation. 

The  following  table  of  the  probabilities  of  human  life,  has  been  com- 
piled from  a careful  examination  of  many  country  regifters  of  burials 
in  France,  compared  with  the  mortality  bills  of  Paris. 
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By  this  Table  it  appears,  that  we  may  lay  our  bett  one  to  one,  that 
an  infant  newly  born  will  live  eight  years  ; that  an  infant  of  one  year 
will  live  thirty-three  years  longer ; that  an  infant  of  two  years  will  live 
thirty-eight  years  longer ; that  a man  of  twenty  will  live  thirty-threes 
years  and  five  months  longer ; that  a man  of  thirty  will  live  twenty- 
eight  years  longer  ; and  fo  proportionally  of  every  other  age. 

Ideas  of  external  things  are  conveyed  to  the  foul  of  man  by  means 
of  the  five  fenfes t feeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tajling , and  fmelling.  I he  or- 
gans by  which  the  fenfes  aft  are  the  nerves,  which  are  fmall  thread-like 
fibres  diftributed  over  the  whole  body,  and  all  of  them  connected  with 

the  brain.  _ < 

The  eyes  feem  to  be  formed  very  early  in  the  human  embryo.  In 
the  chicken  alfo,  of  all  the  parts  that  are  double,  they  are  the  fooneft, 
produced;  and  I have  obferved  upon  the  eggs  of  leveral  forts  ol  birds, 
as  well  as  upon  thofe  of  lizards,  that  the  eyes  were  much  larger  and 
earlier  in  their  expanlion,  than  any  other  parts  of  two-fold  growth. 
Though  in  viviparous  animals,  and  particularly  in  man,  they  are,  at 
fir  ft,  by  no  means  fo  large  in  proportion  as  in  the  oviparous  claffes,  yet 
they  obtain  their  due  formation  fooner  than  any  other  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy. This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  little  bones 
that  affift  in  conftrufting  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  are  entirely 
formed  before  any  of  the  other  bones  have  acepiired  any  part  of  their 
growth  or  folidity.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  parts  of  the  body, 
which  are  furnifhed  with  the  greateft  quantity  of  nerves  are  thofe  which 
appear  firft,  and  which  firft  attain  to  perfeftion. 

Mr  Chefelden,  having  couched  for  a cataraft  a lad  of  thirteen  years 
of  age,  who  had  from  his  birth  been  blind,  and  thus  communicated  to 
him  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  was  at  great  pains  to  mark  the  progreis  of  his 
vifual  powers.  This  youth,  though  hitherto  incapable  of  feeing,  was 
not,  however,  abfolutely  and  entirely  blind.  Like  every  other  perl'on, 
whofe  vifion  is  obftrufted  by  a cataraft,  he  could  diftinguifn  day  from 
night,  and  even  black  trom  white,  or  either  from  the  vivid  colour  of 
fcarlet.  Of  the  form  of  bodies,  however,  he  could  diftinguilh  nothing, 
nor  of  colours  themfelves,  unlefs  the  light  was  ftrong.  At  firft  the 
operation  was  performed  only  upon  one  of  his  eyes  ; and  when  he  faw 
for  the  firft  time,  he  was  fo  far  from  forming  the  leaft  conception  of 
diftances,  that  he  fuppofed  (as  he  himfelf  exprelfed  it)  every  thing  he 
faw  touched  his  eyes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  thing  he  felt 
touched  his  Ikin.  The  objefts  that  plealed  him  mod  were  thofe 
of  which  the  furfaces  were  plain,  and  the  figures  regular ; though  he 
could  neither  judge  of  their  different  forms,  nor  give  any  reafon  wThy 
he  preferred  fome  to  others.  The  ideas  he  had  entertained  of  colours, 
during  his  former  dark  ftate,  were  fo  imperfeft  that,  when  he  faw 
them  in  reality,  he  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  they  were  the  fame. 
When  fuch  objefts  were  (hewn  him  as  he  had  been  formerly  familiar 
with,  by  the  touch,  he  beheld  them  with  earneftnefs,  in  order  to  dif- 
tinguilh them  a fecond  time.  As  of  thefe,  however,  he  had  too  ma- 
ny to  retain  at  once,  the  greateft  number  were  forgot ; and  for  one 
thing  which  he  recollefted  upon  feeing  a fecond  time,  there  were  a 
thoufand  of  which  he  had  not  the  leaft  remembrance.  He  was  very 
much  furprifed  to  find  that  thofe  perfons,  and  thofe  objefts,  which  he 
had  loved  belt,  were  not  the  molt  pleafing  to  the  eye.  Nor  could  he  help 

exprefling 
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expreflmg  Lis  difappointment  in  finding  his  parents  lefs  handfome  than 
he  had  conceived  them  to  be.  Before  he  could  diftinguiih  that  a pidture 
relembled  a folid  body,  above  two  months  elapfed.  Till  then,  he  on- 
ly coniidered  it  as  a lurface  diveriified  by  a variety  of  colours:  but, 
when  he  began  to  perceive  that  thefe  fhadings  actually  reprefented  hu- 
man beings,  he  alfo  began  to  examine,  by  the  touch,  whether  they  had 
not  the  ulual  qualities  of  fuch  bodies ; and  great  was  his  furprife  to 
find  what  he  had  imagined  a very  unequal  furface,  to  be  fmooth  and 
even.  He  was  then  lhewn  a miniature-portrait  of  his  father,  which 
was  contained  in  his  mother’s  watch-cafe  ; and  though  he  readily  per- 
ceived the  refemblance,  yet  he  exprelled  his  aftonilhment,  how  fo  large 
a tace  could  be  comprifed  in  1 o fmall  a compafs.  To  him  it  appeared 
as  ftrange  as  that  a pint-vefiel  fhould  contain  a bufhel.  At  firft,  he 
could  bear  but  a very  fmall  quantity  of  light,  and  he  faw  every  objedt 
much  greater  than  the  life.  But  in  proportion  as  he  obferved  objedfs 
that  were  really  large,  he  conceived  the  others  to  be  diminilhed.  Be- 
yond the  limits  of  what  he  faw,  he  had  no  conception  of  any  thing. 
Although  he  knew  that  the  apartment  he  occupied  was  only  a part  of 
the  houfe,  he  could  not  conceive  how  the  latter  fhould  feem  larger 
than  the  former.  Before  the  operation  he  had  no  great  expedlation  of 
the  pleafure  he  fhould  receive  from  the  new  fenfe  he  was  promifed. 
That  by  it  he  might  be  enabled  to  read  and  write,  was  his  grand  ob- 
ject- He  faid,  that  he  could  enjoy  no  greater  fatisfadlion  from  walk- 
ing in  the  garden,  with  this  fenfe,  than  without  it ; becaufe  there  he 
already  walked  at  his  eafe,  and  knew  all  the  walks.  With  great  truth 
he  alfo  obferved,  that  his  blindnefs  gave  him  one  advantage  over  the 
reft  of  mankind  ; an  advantage  which  indeed  he  retained  long  after  he 
had  acquired  the  fenfe  of  feeing  ; namely,  that  of  being  able  to  walk 
in  the  dark  with  confidence  and  fecurity.  He  no  fooner,  however, 
had  begun  to  enjoy  this  new  fenfe,  than  he  was  tranfported  beyond 
meafure  ; and  he  declared  that  every  new  objedt  opened  to  him  a frefh 
fource  of  delight.  About  a year  after,  he  was  carried  to  Epfom, 
where  there  is  a beautiful,  and  an  extenfive  profpedl.  With  this  he 
feemed  greatly  charmed  ; and  the  landfcape  before  him  he  called  a new' 
method  of  feeing.  He  was  couched  in  the  other  eye,  a year  after,  and 
of  both  operations  the  fuccefs  was  equal.  When  he  faw  with  both  eyes 
every  thing  appeared  to  him  twice  as  big  as  when  he  faw  but  with  one, 
although  he  did  not  fee  double,  or  at  lealt  he  difeovered  no  marks  from 
which  any  fuch  conclufion  could  be  inferred. 

Diftance  is  only  conceived  by  experience,  for  the  more  diftant  an 
objedt  is,  the  lefs  it  appears.  When,  from  certain  circumftances,  we 
cannot  form  a juft  conception  of  diftance,  and  when  we  cannot  judge 
of  objedts  but  by  the  angle,  or  rather  by  the  image,  which  they  have 
in  our  eyes,  we  are  then  necelfarily  deceived  as  to  their  fize.  Every 
man  has  felt  how  liable  we  are  in  travelling  by  night  to  miftake  a bufh 
which  is  near  for  a tree  at  a diftance,  or  indeed  a diftant  tree  for  a 
bufh  at  hand.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  we  do  not  diftinguiih  objedts 
by  their  fhape,  and  if  we  cannot  by  it  judge  of  diftance,  the  fame  fal- 
lacy will  ftill  continue.  In  this  cafe,  a fly,  which  may  pafs  before  us 
with  rapidity,  will  feem  to  be  a bird  at  a confiderable  diftance  ; and  a 
toorfe  which  may  be  in  the  middle  of  a plain,  not  moving,  and  in  an 
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attitude  fimilar,  for  inftance,  to  that  of  a fheep,  will  feem  to  be  no 
higger  than  a fheep,  till  we  have  found  out  that  it  is  a horfi,. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  benighted  in  a ftrange  place,  where  no  judg- 
ment can  he  formed  of  diftance,  we  are  every  moment  liable  to  decep- 
tions of  vifion.  Hence  originate  the  dreadful  (lories  of  fpedres,  and 
of  thofe  wonderful,  hideous,  and  gigantic  figures,  which  fo  many  per- 
sons fpeak  of  having  feen.  Though  l'uch  figures  it  is  commonly  a(fert- 
cd,  exift  folely  in  the  imagination,  yet  it  is  highly  probable,  that  they 
might  appear  to  the  eye,  in  every  different  refpedl  defcribed  to  us. 
This  remark  will  be  allowed  to  be  the  more  probable,  when  we  confi- 
der,  that  whenever  we  cannot  judge  of  an  objed  but  by  the  angle 
which  it  forms  in  the  eye,  this  objed  is  magnified  according  to  its 
propinquity.  And  that,  if  it  feemed  at  firft  to  the  fpedator  who  is  e- 
qually  incapable  of  diftinguifhing  what  he  fees,  and  of  judging  at  what 
diftance  he  fees  it,  when  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  paces  from 
it,  a few  feet  high,  it  mull  look  to  him,  when  within  a few  feet  of  it, 
of  a fize  ftupendoufly  increafed.  At  this  he  muft  naturally  be  terrified, 
till  he  touches  and  diftinguiihes  the  feemingly  gigantic  objed,  for  in 
the  very  inftant  that  he  has  an  adual  perception  of  what  it  is,  the  ob- 
jed  will  diminilh,  and  appear  to  him  what  it  really  is.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  afraid  to  approach  it,  and  he  flies  from  the  fpot  with 
precipitation,  the  only  idea  he  will  form  of  what  had  prefented  itfelf 
to  him,  will  be  that  of  an  image,  gigantic  in  its  fize,  and  dreadful  in 
its  form.  This  prejudice  about  fpedres,  therefore,  originates  from 
nature  ; and  fuch  vitions  depend  not,  as  philofophers  have  fuppofed, 
upon  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  feveral  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  fhort- 
fighted  fee  objeds  larger  than  others ; and  yet  it  is  a certain  fad  that 
they  fee  them  lefs. 

Deception  is  not  however  confined  to  one  fenfe ; fo  that  hearing  is 
liable  to  fimilar  miftakes  with  fight.  By  this  fenfe  no  diftind  intelli- 
gence is  conveyed  of  the  diftance  whence  a founding  body  is  heard. 
A great  noife  if  diftant,  and  a fmall  one  very  near,  produce  the  fame 
feeling ; and,  unlefs  we  receive  information  from  fome  other  fenfe,  we 
can  never  tell  accurately  whether  the  found  be  great  or  fmall.  It  is  not 
till  we  have  by  experience,  become  acquainted  with  any  particular 
found,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  diftance  whence  we  hear  it.  When, 
for  example,  we  know  the  tone  of  a bell,  we  are  then  at  no  great  lofs 
to  determine  how  far  it  is  from  us. 

Every  body  that  ftrikes  againft  another  produces  a found,  which  is 
fimple  in  fuch  bodies  as  are  not  elaftic,  but  which  is  often  repeated  in 
fuch  as  are.  If  we  ftrike  a bell,  for  inftance,  a fingle  blow  produces 
a found,  which  is  repeated  by  the  undulations  of  the  fonorous  body, 
and  which  is  multiplied  as  often  as  it  happens  to  undulate  or  vibrate. 
Thefe  undulations  fucceed  each  other  fo  faft,  that  the  ear  fuppoles 
them  one  continued  found  ; whereas  they  form  many  founds.  Sound- 
ing bodies  are  therefore  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  non-elaftic  and  elaftic. 
The  former  when  ftruck  return  but  a fingle  found,  and  the  latter  return 
afucceftion  of  founds  which  form  a tone.  This  tone  may  be  confidered 
as  a great  number  of  founds,  all  produced  one  after  the  other,  by  the 
fame  body,  as  we  find  in  a bell  which  continues  to  found  for  fome  time 
after  it  is  ftruck.  A continuing  tone  may  alfo  be  produced  from  a 
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non-elaftic  body,  by  repeating  the  blow  quick  and  often,  as  when  we 
beat  a drum,  or  when  we  draw  a bow  along  the  firing  of  a fiddle. 

To  know  the  manner  in  which  mufical  founds  become  pleafing,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  no  one  continuing  tone,  how  loud  or  fwelling  foever, 
can  afford  us  delight.  We  mull  have  a fucceffion  of  them,  and  thofe 
in  the  mod  pleafing  proportion.  The  nature  of  this  proportion  may- 
be thus  conceived.  If  we  ftrike  a body  incapable  of  vibration  with  a 
double  force,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  with  a double  mafs 
of  matter,  it  will  produce  a found  that  will  be  double  grave.  Mufic 
has  been  laid,  by  the  ancients,  to  have  been  firft  invented  from  the 
blows  of  different  ham  aers  on  an  anvil.  Suppofe  then  we  ftrike  an 
anvil  with  an  hammer  ot  one  pound  weight,  and  again  with  an  ham- 
mer of  two  pounds,  it  is  plain  that  the  two  pound  hammer  will  pro- 
duce a found  twice  as  grave  as  the  former.  But  if  wre  llrike  with  a 
two  pound  hammer,  and  then  with  a three  pound,  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  will  produce  a found  one  third  more  grave  than  the  former.  If 
we  ftrike  the  anvil  with  a three  pound  hammer,  and  then  with  a four 
pound,  it  will  likewife  follow  that  the  latter  will  be  a quarter  part  more 
giave  than  the  former.  Now,  in  comparing  between  all  thofe  founds, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  between  one  and  two  is  more  eafily 
perceived  than  that  between  two  and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any 
number  fucceeding  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  fucceffion  of  founds 
will  therefore,  pleafe  in  proportion  to  the  eafe  with  which  they  may  be 
diftinguiihed.  That  found  which  is  double  the  former,  or,  the  oXave 
to  the  preceding  tone,  will  be  the  moll  pleafing.  The  next  to  that, 
which  is  as  two  to  three,  or,  the  third,  will  be  mod  agreeable.  And 
thus  univerfally,  thofe  founds  whole  differences  may  be  moft  ealily 
compared  are  the  moft  agreeable. 

Sound  has  in  common  with  light,  the  property  of  being  extenfively 
diffufed.  Like  light,  it  alfo  admits  refleXion.  The  laws  of  this  re- 
flexion, it  is  true,  are  lefs  diftinXly  underftood  than  thofe  of  light. 
All  we  know  is,  that  found  is  principally  reflected  by  hard  bodies,  and 
that  their  being  hollow  alfo  fomtimes  increafes  the  reverberation.  The 
internal  cavity  of  the  ear,  winch  is  falliioned  out  in  the  temporal  bone, 
like  a cavern  cut  into  a rock,  feems  to  be  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of 
echoing  found  with  the  gr.'ateft  precifion. 

One  of  the  moft  common  com  plaints  in  old  age  is  deafnefs;  which  pro- 
bably proceeds' from  the  rigidity  of  the  nerves  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
car.  This  diforder  alfo  proceeds  fometimes  from  a ftoppage  of  the 
wax,  which  art  may  eafily  remedy.  In  order  to  know  whether  the 
defeX  be  an  internal  or  an  external  one,  let  the  deaf  perfon  put  a re- 
peating-w'atch  into  his  mouth ; and  if  he  hears  it  ftrike,  he  may  be 
affured  that  his  diforder  proceeds  from  an  external  caule. 

It  often  happens,  that  people  hear  better  with  the  one  ear  than  with 
the  other ; but  thefe  have,  what  muficians  call,  a bad  ear.  I have 
made  feveral  experiments  on  perfons  of  this  delcription  ; and  I have 
uniformly  found,  that  their  defeX  in  judging  properly  of  founds  pro- 
ceds  from  the  inequality  of  their  ears,  and  from  their  receiving  by  both 
at  the  fame  time,  unequal  fenfations.  in  like  manner,  as  fuch  perfons 
hear  falie,  they  alfo,  without  knowing  it,  ling  falfe.  They  alfo  fre- 
quently deceive  themfelves  with  regard  to  the  fide  whence  the  found 
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comes,  generally  fuppoiing  the  noife  to  come  on  the  part  of  the  belt 
ear. 

Hearing  is  a much  more  neceflary  fenfe  to  man  than  to  animals. 
In  thefe  it  is  only  a warning  againft  danger,  or  an  encouragement  to 
mutual  a Alliance.  In  man,  it  is  the  fource  of  molt  of  his  pleasures; 
and  without  it  the  reft  of  his  fenfes  would  be  of  little  benefit.  A ntti 
born  deaf,  mult  necelfarily  be  dumb  ; and  his  whole  lphere  of  know- 
ledge mult  be  bounded  by  fenfual  objects.  We  have  a lingular  initance 
of  a young  man,  who,  being  born  deaf,  was  reltored,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  to  perfeX  hearing.  The  account  which  is  given  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1703,  page  18,  is  as  follows: 

“ A young  man,  of  the  town  of  Chartres,  between  the  age  of 
twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  the  fon  of  a tradel'man,  and  deaf  and 
dumb  from  his  birth,  began  to  fpeak  all  of  a fudden,  to  the  utter  a- 
ltonifhment  of  the  whole  town.  He  gave  them  to  underftand  that, 
about  three  or  four  months  before,  he  had  heard  the  found  of  the 
bells,  and  was  greatly  furprifed  at  this  new  and  unknown  fenfation. 
After  feme  time,  a kind  of  humour  ilfued  from  his  left  ear,  and 
he  then  heard  perfeXly  well  with  both.  During  thefe  three  months, 
he  liftened  to  every  thing  ; and  without  attempting  to  fpeak  aloud  he 
accuftomed  himfelf  to  utter  foftly  the  words  l’poken  by  others.  He  la- 
boured hard  alfo  in  acquiring  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  in  learning 
the  ideas  of  which  they  are  expreffive.  At  length,  having  luppofed 
himfelf  qualified  to  break  filence,  he  declared,  that  he  could  now 
fpeak,  though  as  yet  but  imperfeXly.  Soon  after,  fome  able  divine 
queitioned  him  concerning  his  ideas  of  his  paft  date ; and  princi- 
pally with  refpeX  to  God,  his  foul,  the  moral  beauty  of  virtue  and  de- 
formity of  vice.  The  young  man,  however,  had  not  direXed  his  fo- 
litary  lpeculations  into  that  channel.  He  had  gone  to  mafs  indeed 
with  his  parents,  had  learned  to  fign  himfelf  with  the  crofs,  to 
kneel  down,  and  to  afliime  all  the  grimaces  of  a man  in  the  aX 
of  devotion.  But  he  did  all  this  without  any  manner  of  knowledge 
of  the  intention  or  the  caufe  ; he  law  others  do  the  like,  and  that  was 
enough  for  him.  He  had  formed  no  idea  of  death  ; but  he  led  a life 
of  pure  animal  inftinX ; and  though  entirely  taken  up  with  fenfible  ob- 
jeXs,  and  fuch  as  were  prelent,  he  yet  did  not  feem  to  have  made  fuch 
reflexions  even  upon  thefe,  as  might  reafonabiy  have  been  expeXed. 
The  young  man  was  not,  however,  deficient  in  underftanding  ; but 
the  underltanding  of  a man,  deprived  of  all  commerce  with  others,  is 
fo  very  confined,  that  the  mind  may  be  laid  to  be  under  the  controul  of 
its  immediate  fenfations. 


“ It  is  highly  poffible,  neverthelefs,  to  communicate  ideas  to  deaf 
men,  which  they  previoufly  wanted,  and  even  to  give  them  very 
precife  notions  of  abftraX,  and  general  lubjeXs,  by  means  of  lions, 
and  of  letters.  A perfon  born  deaf,  may,  by  time  and  application^  be 
taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  even,  by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  to  un- 
derhand what  is  faid  to  him.  This  is  a plain  proof  how  much  the  fen- 
fes refemble,  and  may  fupply  the  defeXs  of  each  other.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  as  molt  of  the  motions  of  fpeech  are  made  within  the 
mouth  by  the  tongue,  the  knowledge  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  can 
be  but  very  confined. 
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The  fenfe  of  feeling  is  fpread  over  the  whole  body,  but  it  employe 
itfelf  differently  in  different  parts.  The  fenfation  which  relults  from 
feeling,  cannot  be  excited  otherwife  than  by  the  contadl  and  immediate 
application  of  the  fuperficies  of  fome  foreign  body  to  that  of  our  own. 
If  we  apply  a foreign  body  againft  the  bread,  or  upon  the  Ihoulder 
of  n.  man,  he  will  feel  it;  that  is,  he  will  know  that  there  is  a foreign 
body  which  touches  him.  But  he  will  not  have  a fingle  idea  ot  the 
form  ot  this  body,  becaufe  the  bread  touching  the  body  in  a fingle 
plain,  or  furface,  he  cannot  gather  from  it,  any  knowledge  of  this 
body.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
which  cannot  adjufi  themfelves  upon  the  furface  of  foreign  bodies,  and 
Lend  themfelves,  to  embrace  at  one  time,  many  parts  of  their  fttper- 
ficies.  Thefe  parts  of  our  body  cannot,  therefore,  give  any  jud  idea  of 
their  form  ; but  thole  on  the  contrary,  which,  1 tic e the  hand,  are  divi- 
ded into  many  lfnall  flexible  and  moveable  parts  ; and  which  conle- 
quently,  can  apply  themfelves  at  one  and  the  lame  time,  upon  the 
different  plains  of  the  fuperflcies  of  the  body,  are  thofe,  which,,  in 
effect,  give  us  the  ideas  of  their  form,  and  of  their  fize. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  only  becauie  there  is  a greater  quantity  of  nervous 
tufts,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Angers  than  in  any  othci  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  not,  as  it  is  vulgarly  pretended,  becaufe  the  hand  has  the  mod 
delicate  fenle,  that  it  is  in  effedl  the  principal  organ  of  feeling.  On  the 
contrary,  we  can  fay,  that  there  are  parts  more  fenflble,  and  where 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  more  delicate,  as  the  eyes,  the  tongue.  See.  But 
it  is  merely  becaufe  the  hand  is  divided  into  many  parts -all  moveable, 
all  flexible,  all  aiding  at  fame  time,  and  all  obedient  to  the  will;  it  is, 
becaufe,  it  is  the  only  organ  which  gives  us  diflindl  ideas  of  the 
form  of  bodies.  Animals  which  have  hands,  appear  to  he  the  mod 
acute.  Apes  do  things  fo  like  the  mechanical  adtions  of  man,  that 
it  feems  as  if  they  had  the  fame  fucceflion  of  corporeal  fenfation  for 
the  caufe  of  them.  Animals,  which  are  deprived  of  this  organ,  as 
they  cannot  grafp  any  object,  and  as  they  have  not  any  part  divided 
and  flexible  enough  to  be  able  to  adjud  itfelf  upon  the  fuperficies  of 
bodies,  they  certainly  have  not  any  precife  notion  of  the  form,  or  of 
the  fize  of  them.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  we  often  fee  them  in  fuf- 
pence,  or  frightened  at  the  afpedt  of  objedfs  which  are  the  mod  fa- 
miliar to  them.  The  principal  organ  of  their  feeling  is  the  muzzle, 
as  this  part  is  divided  in  two  by  the  mouth  and  as  the  tongue  is 
another  part,  that  ferves  them  at  the  fame  time  to  touch  bodies  which  we 
fee  them  turn  and  turn  again  before  they  take  them  between  their  teeth. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
power  of  ufefully  exerciling  all  our  other  faculties.  One  man  does  not, 
perhaps,  poffefs  more  ingenuity  or  capacity  than  another  ; but  becaufe 
in  his  eariied  infancy  he  made  a greater,. and  a readier  ufe  ot  this  fenfe. 
As  foon  as  children  are  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  their  hands,  they 
piefently  bring  them  into  adtion,  and  are  fond  of  touching  whatever 
is  prefented  to  them.  They  are  feen  to  amufe  themfelves,  and  to 
take  a pleafure  in  handling  every  thing  they  are  capable  of  gralping.^ 
They  leem  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  form  ot 
Bodies,  by  touching  them  on  every  fide;  and  for  a confiderable  time, 
tiie)  amufe  themfelves  in  this  manner,  or  rather  they  inform  themfelves 
( f new  obiedts. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

•OT  THE  APPARFNT  VARIETIES  IN  THE  HUMAN  S P E C I E S — L A P L ANDE  R S ' 

TAR  EARS C H IN  E S K JAPAN  E S E FOR  MOS  AN  S MOGULS  P ERSI ANS 

ARABIANS  — CIRCASSIANS TURKS— RUSSIANS NEGROES HOTTEN- 
TOTS  AMERICANS CAUSES  OF  THIS  VARIETY. 

v 

r-piHERE  are  many  canfes  which  contribute  to  the  producing  of 
f.  an  apparent  variety  between  the  different  nations  of  the  globe. 
Climate,  food,  manners  and  cudoms  produce  not  only  a difference  in 
fentiment,  but  even  in  the  external  form  of  different  people. 

In  examining  the  lurface  of  the  earth,  and  beginning  our  enquiries 
from  the  north,  we  find  in  Lapland,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Tartary,  a race  of  fmall-lized  men,  whofe  figure  is  uncouth,  and 
whofe  phyfiognomy  is  as  wild  as  their  manners  are  unpolifhed. 
Though  they  feem  to  be  of  a degenerate  fpecies,  they  are  very  nume-, 
rous,  and  occupy  vad  regions. 

The  Laplanders,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Mufcovites,  the  in- 
habitants of  NovatZembla,  the  Borandians,  the  Samoeids,  the  Odiacs 
of  the  old  continent,  the  Greenlanders,  and  the  lavages  to  the  north 
of  the  Efquimaux  Indians  of  the  new  continent,  appear  to  be  of  one 
common  race,  which  has  been  extended  and  multiplied  along  the 
coads  of  the  northern  leas,  and  over  defarts,  confidered  as  uninha- 
bitable b)  every  other  nation.  In  thefe  countries,  the  vilage  is  large 
and  broad,  the  nofe  is  flat  and  fhort,  the  eyes  are  of  a yellowilh  brown, 
inclining  to  black,  the  eye-lids  are  drawn  toward  the  temples,  the 
cheek-bones  are  extremely  prominent,  the  mouth  is  very  big,  the 
lower  part  of  the  countenace  is  very  narrow,  the  lips  are  thick  and 
turned  outward,  the  voice  is  {brill,  the  head  is  bulky.  The  hair  is 
black  and  flraight,  and  the  Ikin  is  tawny.  They  are  fmall  in  ifature, 
and,  though  meagre,  they  are  of  a fquat  form.  In  general,  their  fize 
is  about  four  feet,  nor  do  the  tailed  exceed  four  and  a half ; and  among 
thefe  people,  if  there  is  any  difference  to  be  found,  it  depends  on  the 
greater  or  lels  degree  of  deformity. 

The  Danilh  Laplanders  have  a large  black  cat,  which  they  make  a 
confident  of  all  their  fecrets,  and  a counlellor  in  all  their  difficulties. 
Among  the  Swedifh  Laplanders,  there  is  in  every  family  a drum,  for 
the  purpofe  of  confulting  the  devil : and  notwithdanding  the  natives 
of  thefe  countries  are  robult  and  nimble,  from  many  circumdances 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  they  cannot  live  but  in  their  own 
country,  and  in  their  own  manner.  In  travelling  over  the  ice  and  fnow, 
they  ufe  fkates  made  of  fir,  which  are  about  two  feet  long,  and  about 
half  a foot  broad,  which  are  railed  and  pointed  before,  and  faltened  to 
the  foot  by  (traps  of  leather.  With  thefe  they  make  fuch  difpatch, 
that  they  eafiiy  overtake  the  fwifted  animals.  They  alfo  ufe  a pole, 
pointed  with  iron  at  one  end,  and  rounded  at  the  other.  This  pole 
lerves  to  pufh  them  along,  to  diredt  their  courfe,  to  keep  them  from 
falling,  to  dop  the  impetuoiity  of  their  career,  and  to  kill  what  game 
they  overtake.  With  their  fkates  they  defeend  the  deeped  mountains, 
and  fc ale  the  mod  craggy  precipices  ; nor  are  the  women  lefs  ikilful 
in  fuch  exercifes  than  the  men.  They  are  all  accullomed  to  the  bow 
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and  arrow ; and  it  is  aflerted,  that  the  Muscovite  Laplanders  launce  a 
javelin  with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  at  the  didance  of  thirty  paces, 
they  are  lure  to  hit  a mark  no  larger  than  a lilver  crown,  and  with 
fuch  force,  that  it  will  transfix  a human  body.  As  huntfmen,  their 
favourite  purfuit  is  that  of  the  ermine,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  and  the  martin  ; 
and  of  theie  animals,  they  barter  the  fkins  for  their  favourite  articles 
of  luxury,  brandy  and  tobacco. 

In  winter  the  Laplanders  clothe  themfelves  with  the  fkin  of  the 
rein-deer,  arid  in  fummer  with  the  fkins  of  birds.  To  the  ufes  of  linen 
they  are  perfect  drangers.  The  women  of  Nova-Zembla  have  their 
noie  and  their  ears  pierced,  in  order  to  have  them  ornamented  with 
pendants  of  blue  (tone  ; and  alio,  as  an  additional  luftre  to  their  charms, 
they  form  blue  llreaks  upon  their  forehead  and  chin.  Thofe  of  Green- 
land drefs  themfelves  with  the  fkin  of  the  dog  fifh.  They  alfo  paint 
the  vifage  with  blue  and  yellow  colours,  and  wear  pendants  in  the  ears, 
i hey  all  live  under  ground,  or  in  huts  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
earth,  and  with  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  or  the  fkin  of  certain  filhes. 
Some  even  form  iubterranean  trenches,  by  which  one  hut  communi- 
cates with  another,  and  by  which,  during  the  winter- months,  they 
enjoy  the  convention  and  fociety  of  their  neighbours.  A continued 
feries  of  darknefs  for  fcveral  months,  obliges  them  to  illuminate  their 
dreary  abode  with  lamps,  which  they  keep  alive  with  that  very  train- 
oil  they  ule  as  diink.  Under  all  thefe  hardfhips,  they  are  fubjedt  to 
few7  difeafes,  and  they  live  to  a prodigious  age.  So  vigorous  indeed 
are  the  old  men,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  didinguifhed  from  the  young. 
The  only  infirmity  they  experience,  and  it  is  an  infirmity  common  to 
them  all,  is  blindnefs.  Dazzled  by  the  ftrong  refledtion  of  the  fnow’,  in 
winter,  and  inveloped  in  clouds  of  fmoke  in  autumn  and  lpring,  when 
advanced  in  years,  they  feldom  retain  the  ufe  of  their  eyes. 

The  Tartar  country,  taken  in  general,  comprehends  the  greated 
part  of  Alia,  and  extends  even  from  Ruflia  to  Kamtfchatka.  It  is 
from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  leagues  long,  and  about  feven  hundred 
broad,  of  courfe  its  circumference  is  twenty  times  larger  than  that  of 
the  whole  kingdom  ot  France. 

All  the  Tartar  nations  have  the  upper  part  of  the  vifage  very  large 
and  wrinkled,  even  in  their  youth.  Their  nofe  is  ihort  and  flat,  their 
eyes  are  little,  and  funk  in  the  head  ; their  cheek  bones  are  high  ; the 
lower  part  of  their  vifage  is  narrow  ; their  chin  is  long  and  prominent ; 
their  teeth  are  long  and  draggling  ; their  eye-brow's  are  fo  large  as  to 
cover  the  eyes  ; their  eye  lids  are  thick;  the  face  is  broad  and  flat; 
their  complexion  is  tawny,  and  their  hair  is  black.  They  have  but 
little  beard,  have  thick  thighs,  and  Ihort  legs,  and,  though  but  of 
middling  dature,  they  are  remarkably  ftrong  and  robufi.  The  uglied 
of  them  are  the  Calmoucks,  in  whofe  appearance  there  feems  to  be 
fomething  frightful.  They  are  all  wanderers  and  vagabonds ; and 
their  only  fhelter  is  that  of  a tent  made  of  hair  or  fkins.  Their  food  is 
horfe  flelh  and  camel-flefh,  either  raw,  or  a little  fodden  between  the 
horfe  and  the  faddle.  They  eat  alfo  fiih  dried  in  the  fun.  Their  mod 
common  drink  is  mare’s  milk,  fermented  with  millet  ground  into  meal. 
They  all  have  the  head  fliaved,  except  a tuft  of  hair  on  the  top,  which 
they  let  grow  fufficiently  long  to  form  into  trefles  on  each  fide  of  the 
face.  The  women,  who  are  as  deformed  as  the  men,  wear  their  hair, 
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which  they  bind  up  with  bits  of  copper,  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
fame  nature. 

The  majority  of  thefe  tribes  are  Grangers  to  religion,  morality,  ana 
decency.  They  are  robbers  by  profeffion;  and  the  natives'of  Dagheftan, 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  more  polilhed  countries,  carry  on  a 
great  traffic  of  flaves,  whom  they  carry  off  by  force,  and  afterwards^ 
fell  to  the  Turks  and  the  Perfians.  Their  wealth  con  fills  chiefly  of 
horfes,  which  are  more  numerous,  perhaps,  in  Tartary,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  taught,  by  cultom,  to  live  in  the 
fame  place  with  their  horfes.  They  are  continually  employed  in  train- 
ing and  exercifing  them  ; and  at  length  they  reduce  them  to  fuch  im- 
plicit obedience,  that  they  actually  appear  to  underhand  the  intention 
of  the  rider. 

The  limbs  of  the  Chinefe  are  well-proportioned,  their  bodies  are  large 
and  fat,  their  vifages  are  large  and  round.  Their  eyes  are  fmall,  their 
eye- brows  are  large,  their  eve-lids  are  turned  upwards,  and  their  nofes  are 
Ihort  and  flat.  Their  beards  are  black,  upon  their  chins  there  is  very 
little  hair,  and  ujion  each  lip  their  are  not  more  than  feven  or  eight 
prickles.  Thole  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire,  are 
more  brown  and  tawny  than  the  others.  In  colour,  they  refemble  the 
natives  of  Mauritania,  and  the  more  fwarthy  Spaniards  ; but  thofe  who 
inhabit  the  middle  provinces,  are  as  fair  as  the  Germans. 

Le  Gentel  alfures  us,  that  the  Chinefe  women  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  make  their  eyes  appear  little,  and  oblong.  For  this 
purpofe,  it  is  a contfant  practice  with  the  little  girls,  from  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  the  mother,  forcibly  to  extend  their  eye  lids  ; and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a nofe  thoroughly  comprelfed  and  flattened,  of  ears  long, 
large,  open,  and  pendant,  they  are  accounted  complete  beauties.  He 
adds,  that  their  complexion  is  delicate,  their  lips  are  of  a fine  Vermil- 
lion, their  mouth  is  well-proportioned,  their  hair  is  very  black  ; but 
that,  by  the  ufe  qf  paint,  they  fo  greatly  injure  their  fkin,  that,  before 
the  age  of  thirty,  they  have  every  appearance  of  old  age.  .. 

So  ftrongly  do  the  Japanefe  refemble  the  Chinefe,  that  we  can  hardly 
fcruple  to  rank  them  in  the  fame  clafs.  As  being  inhabitants  of  a more 
fouthern  climate,  they  only  differ  from  them  in  being  more  yellow,  or 
more  brown.  In  general,  their  ftature  is  fmall,  their  face,  as  well  as 
their  nofe,  is  broad  and  flat,  their  hair  is  black,  and  their  beard  is  little 
more  than  perceptible.  'They  are  haughty,  fond  of  war,  full  of  dex- 
terity and  vigour,  civil  and  obliging,  fmooth  tongued,  and  courteous, 
but  fickle  and  vain.  With  aftonifhing  patience,  they  fullain  hunger, 
third;,  cold,  heat,  fatigue,  and  all  the  other  hardlhips  of  life.  Their 
ceremonies,  or  rather  grimaces,  in  eating,  are  numerous  and  uncouth. 
They  are  laborious,  are  very  fkilful  artificers,  and,  in  a word,  have 
nearly  the  lame  difpofltion,  the  lame  manners,  and.  the  fame  cufioms, 
as  the  Chinefe. 

One  cultom  which  they  have  in  common,  and  which  is  not  a little 
fantaflic,  is,  fo  to  contract  the  feet  of  the  women,  that  they  are  hardly 
aGe  to  ihpport  themfelves.  Some  travellers  mention,  that  in  China, 
wiien  a girl  has  paffed  her  third  year,  they  break  the  foot  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  toes  are  made  to  come  under  the  lole  ; that  they  apply 
to  it  a ftrong  water,  which  burns  away  the  flelh  : and,  that  they  wrap 

up  ia  a number  of  bandages,  till  it  has  aliumed  a certain  fold. 

They 
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They  add,  that  the  women  feel  the  pain  of  this  operation  all  their  lives- 
that  they  walk  with  great  difficulty  ; and  that  their  gait  is  to  the  lafe 
degree  ungraceful.  Other  travellers  do  not  fay  that  they  break  the 
foot  in  their  infancy,  but  that  they  only  comprefs  it  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence as  to  prevent  its  growth  ; but  they  unanimoufly  allow,  that  every 
woman  of  condition,  and  even  every  handfome  woman,  mud  have  a foot 
jfnuill  enough  to  enter,  v ith  eafe,  the  flipper  of  a child  of  fix  years  old. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Aracan  are 
blacker,  yet  they  bear  all  a confiderable  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe. 
Thofe  of  Aracan  put  great  value  upon  a forehead  large  and  flat;  and, 
in  order  to  render  it  fo,  they  apply  a plate  of  lead  to  the  forehead  of 
their  children,  as  foon  as  they  are  born.  Their  noftrils  are  large,  and 
extended  ; their  eyes  are  fmall  and  lively  ; and  their  ears  are  of  fiich 
length  as  to  hang  over  their  fhoulders.  They  feafi  with  a relifli  on 
mice,  on  rats,  on  lerpents,  and  on  fifh,  however  it  may  ftink.  Their 
women  are  tolerably  fair,  and  their  ears  are  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  men. 
The  people  of  Achan,  who  are  fiiuated  farther  to  the  north  than  thofe 
of  Aracan,  have  alio  a flat  vifage,  and  an  olive-coloured  fkin.  They 
allow  their  boys  to  go  quite  naked,  and  their  girls  with  only  a flight 
plate  of  filver  over  thofe  parts  which  nature  didates  to  conceal. 

Northward  of  the  Philippine  illands  is  fituated  the  ifland  Formofa, 
of  which  the  natives,  though  at  no  great  difiance  from  the  coaft  of 
Fokian  in  China,  bear  not  the  leafl  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe.  Ac- 
cording to  Struys  the  Formofans  are  of  a fmall  fiature,  particularly 
thofe  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  their  vifage  is  broad.  The  wo- 
men have  large  and  full  breafts,  and  a beard  like  the  men.  Their  ears, 
are  naturally  long,  and  they  render  them  ftill  more  fo  by  certain  thick 
fliells,  which  they  wear  as  pendants.  Their  hair  is  very  black,  and 
very  long,  and  their  complexion  is  yellowifli.  Thefe  iflanders,  though 
averi'e  to  labour,  are  yet  admirably  fkilled  in  the  ufe  of  the  javelin,  and 
bow.  They  are  alfo  excellent  fwimmers ; and  when  they  run,  their 
fwiftnefs  is  incredible. 

The  Moguls,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula  of  India,  are 
not  unlike  the  Europeans  in  fliape  and  in  features;  but  they  differ  more 
or  lei's  from  them  in  colour.  The  Moguls  are  of  an  olive  complexion; 
and  yet,  in  the  Indian  language,  the  word  Mogul  fignifies  White.  The 
women  are  extremely  delicate,  and  they  bathe  very  often.  They  are 
of  an  olive  colour,  as  well  as  the  men  ; and,  contrary  to  what  is  feen 
among  the  women  of  Europe,  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and  their 
body  is  fhort.  Ta vernier  fays,  that,  after  paffing  Lapor,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Calhmire,  the  women  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  men  have  hardly  any  beard.  According  to  Thevenot,  the 
Mogul  women  are  tolerably  fruitful,  though  exceedingly  chafie.  They 
likewife  fuffer  little  from  the  pains  of  child-birth,  and  are  often  known 
to  be  abroad  the  day  following.  Fie  adds,  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Decan  they  are  allowed  to  marry,  the  hufband  by  his  tenth,  and  the 
wife  by  her  eighth  year ; and  at  that  age  they  pretty  often  have  child- 
ren. The  women  who  become  mothers  fo  foon,  ufually  ceafe  bearing, 
however,  before  they  arrive  at  thirty  ; and  by  that  period,  they  appear 
wrinkled,  and  marked  with  all  the  deformities  of  age. 

The  cuftoms  of  the  different  nations  of  India  are  all  very  Angular, 
if  not  whimfical.  The  Banians  eat  nothing  which  has  had  life  in  it ; 

and 
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and  they  are  even  afraid  to  kill  the  {mailed  reptile,  however  often  five 
to  them.  They  throw  rice  and  beans  into  their  rivers  as  food  for  the 
fillies,  and  grain  of  different  kinds  upon  the  earth  for  the  birds  and  in- 
feds.  When  they  meet  with  a huntfman,  or  a fifher,  they  beg  of  hum 
inftantly  to  defift  from  his  employment.  If  he  remain  deaf  to  their  in- 
treaties, they  offer  him  money  for  his  gun,  or  his  nets  ; and  when  no 
perfuafion,  no  offer,  will  avail,  they  trouble  the  water,  in  order  to 
frighten  the  filhes,  and  cry  with  all  their  might,  to  put  the  birds  and 
other  game  to  flight. 

In  Ceylan  there  is  a fpecies  of  favages,  denominated  Bedas,  who  oc- 
cupy a fmall  diftritf  on  the  north  part  of  the  ifland  ; and  feem  to  be 
totally  different  from  all  the  nations  around  them.  The  lpot  they  in- 
habit is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  amidll  which  they  keep  themfelves 
fo  clofely  concealed,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  are  dil'covered. 
Their  complexion  is  fair,,  and  fometimes  even  red,  like  that  of  the 
Europeans.  They  do  not  1'peak  the  language  of  Ceylan  ; nor  indeed' 
has  their  language  the  leaf!  affinity  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  Indians. 
They  have  no  villages,  no  homes,  no  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. Their  arms  are,  the  bow  and  the  arrow,  with  which  they  de- 
llroy  a number  of  boars,  flags,  and  other  animals  ; and  though  they 
never  drefs  their  meat,  they  fiweeten  it  with  honey,  which  they  polfefs 
in  great  abundance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Perfia,  of  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
the  whole  of  Barbary,  may  be  coniidered  as  one  and  the  fame  people* 
who,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  of  his  fucceffors,  invaded  immenfe 
territories,  extended  their  dominions,  and  incorporated  with  the  ori- 
ginal natives  of  all  thofe  countries.  The  Perflans,  the  lurks,  and  the. 
Moors,  are  to  a certain  degree  civilized;  but  the  Arabians  have,  for  the 
moft  part,  remained  in  a ffate  of  independance,  which  implies  a con- 
tempt of  laws.  They  live,  like  the  Tartars,  without  order,  without 
government,  and  almoft  without  fociety.  Theft,  robbery,  and  violence- 
are  authorifed  by  their  chiefs.  They  glory  in  their  vices  ; and  of  all 
human  conventions,  thofe  only  have  they  admitted,  w'hich  owe  their 
exiftence  to  fanaticilm  and  fuperffition. 

They  are  a people  much  inured  to  labour  ; and  to  it  they  habituate 
their  horfes.  They  allow  this  animal  to  eat  or  drink  but  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours ; and  though  their  horfes  are  meagre,  they  are  excellent 
eourfers,  and  feem  indefatigable. 

The  Egyptian  women  are  very  brown  ; their  eyes  are  lively  ; their 
flature  is  rather  low ; their  mode  of  drefs  is  by  no  means  agreeable  ; 
and  their  converfation  is  perfectly  tirefome.  But  though  the  women 
of  Egypt  are  commonly  rather  fhort,  yet  the  men  are  of  a good  height. 
Both  are  of  an  olive  colour and  \^he  farther  we  remove  from  Cairo, 
the  more  we  find  the  people  tawny,  till  we  reach  the  confines  of  Nubia, 
where  they  are  as  black  as  the  Nubians  themfelves. 

The  moft  inherent  defe&s  of  the  Egyptians  are,  idlenefs  and  cowar- 
dice. They  do  nothing  almoft  the  whole  day  but  drink  coffee,  fmoke, 
fleep,  remain  indolent  in  one  place,  or  chatter  in  the  llreets.  They  are 
highly  ignorant,  and  are  full  of  the  moft  ridiculous  vanity.  Though 
they  cannot  deny  but  that  they  have  loft  every  thing  noble  they  once 
pollefied;  the  fciences,  the  exercife  of  arms,  their  hiftory,  and  even  their 
language;  and  that,  from  an  illuftrious  and  a valiant  nation,  they  have 

become 
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become  a people  daftardly  and  enflaved  ; they  fern  pie  not  to  defpife  all 
other  nations,  and  to  take  offence  at  the  hare  offer  of  carrying  their 
children  into  Europe,  in  order  to  initiate  them  in  the  arts  and  fciences, 

“ The  women  of  Circaflia,”  lays  Struys,  “ are  exceedingly  fair  and 
beautiful.  Their  complexion  is  incomparably  fine;  their  forehead  is 
large  and  fimooth  ; and,  without  the  afli fiance  of  art,  their  eye  brows 
are  fo  delicate,  that  they  appear  as  threads  of  filk.  Their  eyes  are 
large,  foft,  but  full  of  animation,  their  mouth  is  fmall  and  expreffive 
of  a fmile,  and  their  chin,  forms  a perfed  oval.  Their  neck  and  breads 
are  admirably  formed;  their  Ihiture  is  tall,  and  the  lhape  of  their  body 
eafy  ; their  (kin,  is  white  as  fnow,  and  their  hair  of  the  molt  beautifal. 
black.  They  wear  a little  cap  of  a black  duff  over  which  they  faden 
a roller  of  the  fame  colou:  ; hut,  what  is  truly  ridiculous,  is,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  this  roller,  the  widows  wear  the  bladder  of  an  ox,  or  a cow, 
inflated  as  much  as  poflible,  by  which  they  disfigure  themlelves  ama- 
zingly. In  the  fummer  months,  the  inferior  dalles  wear  nothing  but 
a Ihift,  which  is  open  down  to  the  middle,  and  which  is  generally  of  a 
blue,  yellow,  or  red  colour.  They  are  tolerably  familiar  with  drangers, 
but  at  the  fame  time  faithful  to  their  hufbands,  who  are  by  no  means 
jealous  of  them.’’ 

The  Turks,  who  purchafe  a vad  number  of  thefe  women  as  flaves, 
are  a people  compofed  of  many  different  nations.  From  the  Arme- 
nians, the  Georgians,  the  Turcomans,  intermixing  in  the  time  of  the 
crufades,  with  the  Arabians,  the  Egyptians,  and  even  the  Europeans, 
it  is  hardly  pollible  to  didinguilh  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ada  Minor, 
of  Syria,  and  of  the  red  of  Turkey.  The  Turkifh  men  are  generally 
robult,  and  tolerably  well  made ; and  it  is  even  rare  to  find  among 
them  perl'ons  either  hump-backed  or  lame.  The  women  are  generally 
beautiful,  well  proportioned,  and  tree  from  blemilhes.  They  are  very 
fair,  becaufe  they  feldom  dir  from  home;  and  when  they  go  abroad 
they  are  always  veiled. 

Before  the  Czar  Peter  I.  we  are  told,  that  the  Mufcovires  had  not 
emerged  from  barbaril'm.  Born  in  ilavery,  they  were  ignorant,  brutal, 
cruel,  and  deditute  of  courage.  Men  and  women  bathed  promiJ'cuouily 
in  doves  hated  to  a degree  intolerable  to  all  perl'ons  but  themlelves  ; 
and  on  quitting  this  warm  bath,  they  plunged,  like  the  Laplanders, 
into  cold  water.  Their  food  was  homely  ; and  their  favourite  difhes 
were  cucumbers,  or  melons,  of  Altracan,  which,  in  lummer,  they 
preferved  in  a mixture  of  water,  flour,  and  fait.  From  ridiculous 
fcruples  they  abflained  from  feveral  viands,  ainongd  which  were  pigeons 
and  veal.  Neverthelefs,  at  this  period  of  rudenefs,  the  women  were 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  colouring  the  fkin,  of  plucking  out  the  eye  brows, 
and  of  painting  artificial  ones.  They  all’o  adorned  themfelves  with 
pearls  and  jewels,  and  their  garments  were  made  of  rich  and  valuable 
fluffs.  From  thefe  circumitances  does  it  not  appear,  that  the  barba- 
rifm  of  the  Mufcovites  was  near  a clofe,  and  that  their  lovereign  had 
lefs  trouble  in  polifhing  them  than  l'ome  authors  have  endeavoured  to  . 
infinuate  ? They  are  now  a people  in  feme  degree  civilized  and  com- 
mercial, fond  of  fpe&acles,  and  of  other  ingenious  novelties. 

From  the  regions  of  Europe  and  Afia,  our  attention  is  now  to  be 
directed  to  a race  of  people  differing  more  from  ourlelves  in  external 
appearances  than  any  we  have  hitherto  mentioned. 

Is 
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Iri  the  feventeenth  or  eighteenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the 
African  coaft,  we  find  the  negroes  of  Senegal  and  of  Nubia,  fome  iii 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean,  and  others  in  that  of  the  red  fea.  Af- 
ter them,  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  from  the  latitude  of  eighteen  North 
to  that  of  eighteen  South,  are  black,  the  Ethiopians,  or  Abyffinians 
excepted.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  portion  of  the  globe  which  Na- 
ture has  allotted  to  this  race  of  men,  contains  an  extent  of  ground,  pa- 
rallel to  the  equator,  of  about  nine  hundred  leagues  in  breadth,  and 
confiderably  more  in  length,  efpecially  northward  of  the  equator. 
Beyond  the  latitude  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  there  are  no  more  Negroes, 
as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Caffres*  and  of  th« 
Hottentots. 

By  confounding  them  with  their  neighbours  the  Nubians,  we  have 
been  long  in  an  error,  with  refped  to  the  colour,  and  the  features  of 
the  vifage  of  the  Ethiopians.  Marmol  fays,  that  the  Ethiopians  are 
abfolutely  black,  that  their  vifage  is  large,  and  their  nofe  flat ; and 
in  this  defeription  the  Dutch  travellers  agree  with  him.  The  truth* 
however,  is,  that  they  differ  from  the  Nubians,  both  in  colour  and  in 
features.  The  ikin  of  the  Ethiopians  is  brown,  or  olive-coloured,  like 
that  of  the  fouthern  Arabians,  from  whom,  it  is  probable,  they  de- 
rive their  origin.  In  flature  they  are  tall : the  features  of  their  coun- 
tenance are  ftrongly  marked  : their  eyes  are  large  and  beautiful : their 
nofe  is  well  proportioned:  their  lips  are  thin;  and  their  teeth  are  white. 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  on  the  contrary,  the  nofe  is  flat,  the  iips 
are  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  countenance  is  exceedingly  black. 
Thefe  Nubians,  as  well  as  the  Barberins,  their  weflern  neighbours,  are 
a lpecies  of  Negroes  not  unlike  thole  of  Senegal. 

The  Ethiopians  are  a people  between  the  extremes  of  barbarifm 
and  of  civilization.  Their  garments  are  of  cotton,  though  thole  of 
the  more  opulent  are  of  lilk.  Their  houfes  are  low*  and  of  a bad  con- 
ftrudion.  Their  lands,  too,  are  wretchedly  negleded.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  their  nobles,  who  defpife  the 
tradefmen  and  the  common  people.  Each  of  thefe  dalles,  however, 
lives  feparate  from  the  other,  and  has  its  own  villages  or  hamlets. 
Unprovided  with  fait  at  home,  they  purchafe  it  from  abroad  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  So  fond  are  they  of  raw  meat,  that,  at  their  feafts, 
the  feoond  courfe,  which  is  confidered  as  the  moll  delicate,  confifts  of 
it  entirely.  Though  they  have  vines  they  have  no  wine;  and  their  ufual 
beverage  is  a four  compofition  made  with  tamarinds.  They  ufe  horfes. 
for  the  purpofe  of  travelling,  and  mules  for  that  of  carrying  their  mer- 
chandize. Of  the  arts  or  fciences  they  have  little  knowledge.  Tfeeir. 
language  is  without  rules ; and  their  manner  of  writing,  though  their 
characters  are  more  beautiful  than  thofeof  the  Arabians,  is  fo  imperfed, 
that,  they  take  feveral  days  to  write  a letter.  In  their  mode  of  laluta- 
tion  there  is  fomething  exceedingly  whimfical.  Each  takes  the  right 
hand  oi  the  other,  and  carries  it  to  his  mouth  ; after,  the  fainter  takes 
off  the  fcarf  of  the  perfon  faluted,  and  fallens  it  round  his  own  body  ; 
Thus  the  latter  is  left  half  naked,  few  of  the  Ethiopians  wearing  any 
more  than  this  fcarf,  and  a pair  of  cotton  drawers. 

The  fir  ft  Negroes  we  meet  with,  are  thofe  who  live  on  the  foiith  fide 
of  Senegal.  Thefe  people,  as  well  as  thofe  who  occupy  the  different 
te.iitories  between  oenegal  and  Oambia,  are  called  jfalojts*  They  are 
Von.  I.  • H 
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all  very  black,  well-proportioned,  and  of  a f> ze  fufficiently  tall.  Their 
features  are  lels  harih  than  thole  of  the  Negroes;  and  fome  of  them  e- 
fpecially  of  the  female  fex,  have  features  that  are  far  from  being  irregu- 
lar. With  relped  to  beauty,  they  value  tine  eyes,  a well-made  note 
and  mouth,  and  lips  of  a proportional  fmallncis  molt.  With  rel'pedt  to 
the  ground  of  the  picture  alone,  do  they  differ  from  us;  for,  with  them, 
the  colour  muff  be  exceedingly  black  and  gloffy.  Their  fkin,  however, 
is  highly  delicate,  and  foft;  and,  colour  excepted,  we  find  among  them 
women  as  handfome  as  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  They  are 
ulually  very  gay,  lively  and  amorous. 

Father  du  Tertre  fays  exprel’sly,  that,  if  the  Negroes  are  for  the 
moft  part  flat-nofed,  it  is  becaul'e  the  parents  crulh  the  nofes  of  their 
children.  He  adds  that  they  comprefs  their  lips  too,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  more  thick  ; and  that,  of  the  few  x\ho  have  undergone  nei- 
ther of  thefe  operations,  the  features  of  the  countenance  are  as  comely, 
the  nofe  is  as  prominent,  and  the  lips  are  as  delicate,  as  thofe  of  the 
Europeans.  It  appears  however,  that,  among  the  Negroes  in  general, 
thick  lips  and  a nofe  broad  and  flat,  are  gifts  from  nature,  by  which 
was  originally  introduced,  and  at  length  eftablifhed,  their  cuffom  of 
flattening  the  nofe  and  thickening  the  lips  of  l'uch  as,  at  their  birth, 
difeovered  a deficiency  in  thefe  ornaments. 

Though  the  Negroes  of  Guinea  are  in  general  very  healthy,  yet 
they  feldom  attain  what  we  term  old  age.  In  his  own  country,  a 
Negroe  at  the  age  of  fifty,  is  a very  old  man  ; and  fo  early  as  at  that 
of  forty,  he  dil'covers  all  the  marks  of  being  lb. 

The  Negroes  in  general  are  remarkably  innocent  and  inoffenfive. 
If  properly  fed,  and  not  expofed  to  bad  ufage,  they  are  contented,  joyous 
and  obliging;  and  on  their  very  countenance  we  maymead  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  their  foul.  If  hardly  dealt  with,  on  the  other  hand,  their  fpirits 
forfake  them,  and  they  droop  with  forrew.  Alike  impreiied  with  a 
fenl'e  of  what  injuries,  and  of  what  favours  they  have  received,  to  a 
cruel  mailer  they  are  implacable  foes.  But  for  an  indulgent  one,  they 
are  fervants  who  will  exert  every  effort  of  which  human  nature  is  cap- 
able, in  order  to  exprefs  to  him  their  zeal  and  attachment.  To  their 
children,  their  friends,  their  countrymen,  they  are  naturally  compaf- 
iionate  and  tender.  Contented  with  the  little  they  have,  they  commu- 
nicate a lhare  to  thofe  who  are  in  indigence.  That  they  have  an  ex- 
cellent heart,  therefore,  is  evident ; and,  in  having  this,  they  have  the 
feed  of  every  virtue.  Their  lufferings  demand  a tear.  Are  they  not 
alreadv  fufficiently  unhappy  in  being  reduced  to  a (fate  of  llavery  ; in 
being  obliged  to  work  without  reaping  the  fmalleil  fruits  of  their  labour  i 
To  crown  their  wretchednefs,  muff  they  be  abufed,  buffeted,  treated 
like  brutes  ? Humanity  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a conduct,  which  nothing 
but  the  thirlf  of  gold  could  ever  have  introduced,  and  of  which,  every 
day  will  produce  an  aggravated  repetition,  till  an  enlightened  legifla- 
ture  lliall  put  an  end  to  a traffic  which  di (graces  human  nature. 

Mr  Kolbe,  though  he  has  given  fo  minute  a defeription  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, is  (frongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  they  are  Negroes.  Like 
that  of  the  latter,  he  allures  us,  their  hair  is  Ihort,  black,  frizzled  and 
woolly  ; nor  in  a lingle  inffance  did  he  ever  obferve  it  long. 

Though  of  all  the"  Hottentots  the  nofe  is  very  flat,  and  very  broad, 
yet  k would  not  be  of  that  form,  did  not  their  mothers,,  conffdering  a 

prominent 
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prominent  nofe  as  a deformity  crufli  it  prefently  after  their  buR. 
Their  lips  are  alio  thick,  and  their  upper  lip  >s  particularly  o . their 
teeth  are  very  white : their  eye-brows  are  thick : their  head  is  Urge, 
theh  body  is  meagre;  and  their  limbs  are  (lender.  They  feldom  «,e 
above  forty  years;  and  of  this  Ihort  duration  of  life,  the  catt.-o,  no 
doubt,  are,  their  refiding  continually  in  the  nndil  of  tilth,  as  alio  then 
livin'*  upon  meat  chat  is  tainted,  of  which  indeed  them  nourilhmenc 
chiefly  conflfts.  I might  dwell  longer  upon  the  defcr.pt.on  ot  this 
nafty  people;  but  as  moft  travellers  have  already  given  veiy  accurate 
accounts  of  them,  it  might  be  thought  unneccllary  m this  place.  One 
fact,  however,  related  by  Tavernier,  I ought  not  to  pa,s  in  Inenc^. 
The  Dutch,  he  fays,  once  took  a Hottentot  girl,  foon  atter  hci  birm  ; 
and,  after  bringing  her  up  among  themfelves,  fhe  became  as  white  as 
an  European.  From  this  circumftance  he  prefumes,  that  all  the  Hot- 
tentots would  be  tolerably  white,  were  it  not  for  their  cuifom  ot  per- 


petually begriming  themfelves. 

Though  in  America  we  obferve  lefs  variety  m the  human  lorm  than 
might  be  exDeded,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  but  that  in  fuch  a diverfity 
of  climates  and  lituations,  a confiderable  diverfity  oi  inhabitants  mult 

alfo  be  found.  _ , 

In  beginning  our  enquiries,  then,  we  find  in  the  molt  noithern  parts 

of  America  a lpecies  of  Laplanders,  hmilar  to  thofe  of  Europe,  or  to 
the  Samoeids  of  Afia ; and  though,  in  comparifon  of  the  latter,  they 
are  few  in  number,  yet  they  are  dirFufed  over  a very  confiderable  extent 
of  ground.  Thofe  who  inhabit  the  lands  of  Davis’s  Strait,  are  of  a 
diminutive  fize,  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  their  legs  aie  ihort  and 
thick.  They  are  fkilful  fifhers.  They  eat  their  fifh  and  their  meat  raw. 
Their  drink  conflfts  of  pure  water,  or  of  the  blood  of  the  dog- fifh. 
They  are  alfo  very  ftrong,  and  generally  live  to  a great  age.^  Here, 
we  fee,  therefore,  the  figure,  the  colour,  and  the  manners  ot  the  Lap- 
landers. But  what  is  truly  lingular  is,  that,  as  among  the  Lap'anders 
of  Europe,  we  meet  with  the  Finlanders,  who  are  white,  comely,  to- 
lerably tall,  and  tolerably  well  made  ; fo,  among  the  Laplanders  of 
America  we  meet  with  another  lpecies  ol  men.  tall,  well  made,  toie- 
rably  white,  and  with  features  exceedingly  regular. 

Of  a different  race  from  the  former  feem  to  be  the  favages  of  Elud- 
fon’s  Bay,  and  northward  of  the  land  of  Labrador.  1 hey  are  ugly, 
however,  diminutive,  and  unftiapely  ; and  their  vifage  is  almoft  entirely 
covered  with  hair,  like  the  favages  of  the  country  of  \ eco,  northward, 
of  Japan.  In  fummer  they  dwell  under  tents  made  of  fkins  of  the 
rein-deer.  . In  winter  they  live  under  ground,  like  the  Laplanders  and 
the  Samoeids,  and,  like  them,  fleep  together  promifcuoufly,  and  wi- 
thout the  fmalleft  diftin&ion.  They  likewife  live  to  a great  age,  though 
they  feed  on  nothing  but  raw  meat  and  fifh.  1 he  lavages  of  New- 
foundland have  a confiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Davis’s  Strait; 
they  are  low  in  ftature  : they  have  little  or  no  beard  : their  vifage  is 
broad  and  flat:  their  eyes  are  large:  they  aie  generally  rather  flat- 
nofed : and,  upon  the  whole,  are  far  from  being  unlike  the  favages  of 
the  north  continent,  and  of  the  environs  of  Greenland. 

Befides  thefe  favages,  who  are  fcattered  over  the  moft  northern 
parts  of  America,  we  find  greater  numbers,  and  which  are  perteiftly 
different,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  valt  extent  of  land  to  the  Afliniboils. 
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Thefe  are  tolerably  tall,  robuft,  vigorous,  and  well  made.  They  have 
hair  and  eyes  black,  teeth  very  white,  a complexion  tawny,  beard  /canty 
and  over  the  whole  of  their  body  hardly  a veftige  of  hair.  They  are 
hardy,  indefatigable  walkers,  and  very  nimble  runners.  They  are 
alike  unaffeded  by  excellbs  of  hunger,  and  of  fatiety.  They  are  by 
nature  bold  and  fierce,  grave  and  fedate.  So  ftrongly,  indeed,  do 
they  relemble  the  Oriental  1 artars  in  the  colour  of  the  fikin,  the  hair 
and  the  eyes,  in  the  fcantinefs  of  beard,  and  of  hair,  as  alfo  in  difpo- 
htion,  and  in  manners,  that,  were  they  not  feparated  from  each  other 
by  an  immenfe  fea,  we  fiiould  conclude  them  to  be  defcended  from 
that  nation.  In  point  of  latitude,  their  fituation  is  alfo  the  fame, 
which  ftill  farther  proves,  how  powerfully  the  climate  influences  not 
only  the  colour,  but  the  figure  of  men. 

Mr  Fabry,  who  travelled  a prodigious  way  to  the  northweft  of  the 
Miihfltppi,  and  vifited  places  which  no  European  had  done  before  him, 
afid  of  which,  confequently,  the  favage  inhabitants  had  not  been  de- 
ftroyed,  has  aHured  me,  that  that  part  of  America  is  fo  deferred,  that 
he  often  travelled  an  hundred,  and  two  hundred  leagues,  without  ob- 
ferving  a fingle  human  face,  or  the  fimalleft  veftige  of  an  habitation. 
He  adds,  that,  whenever  he  did  meet  with  any  habitations,  they  were 
always  at  immenfe  diftances  from  one  another ; and  that,  in  each  of 
them,  there  was  frequently  not  above  one  family.  Sometimes  he  fays 
there  were  two  or  three  families,  but  never  above  twenty  perfons  to- 
gether ; and  between  thefe  twenty  perfons  and  twenty  others,  there  was 
generally  a l'pace  of  a hundred  leagues  at  leaft. 

To  dwell  long  on  the  cuftoras  of  fuch  favage  nations,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unnecefiary.  It  has  not  been  always  attended  to  by  authors, 
that  what  they  have  given  us  for  eftablifhed  cuftoms,  and  for  the  man- 
ners of  a community,  were  nothing  more  than  atfions  peculiar  to  a few 
individuals,  and  often  determined  by  circumftances,  or  by  caprice. 
Some  nations,  they  tell  us,  eat  their  enemies,  fome  burn  them,  and 
fome  mutilate  them.  One  nation,  they  lay,  is  perpetually  at  war ; 
and  of  another,  the  grand  objetft  is  to  live  in  peace ; in  one  country, 
the  child  kills  his  parent,  when  he  has  lived  to  a certain  age  ; and  in 
another,  the  parent  eats  his  child.  All  thefe  ftories,  on  which  travel- 
lers have  with  fo  much  complacency  enlarged,  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  one  favage  had  devoured  his  enemy,  another  had  burned  or  mu- 
tilated him,  and  a third  had  killed  or  eaten  his  child.  All  thefe  things 
may  be  known  to  happen  in  one,  as  well  as  in  feveral  favage  nations. 
For  every  nation  in  which  there  is  no  government,  no  law,  no  mailer, 
no  habitual  fociety,  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a tumultuous  affemblage 
of  men,  barbarous  and  independent.  Men  who  obey  nothing  but  their 
own  private  paffions,  and  who,  incapable  of  having  a common  intereft, 
are  alfo  incapable  or  puriuing  one  object,  and  of  fubmitting  to  fixed 
and  fettled  ufages. 

It,  however,  in  tne  whole  of  North  America,  there  were  none  but 
favages  to  be  met  with,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Peru,  there  were  found 
nations  polifhed,  fubje&ed  to  laws,  governed  by  kings,  induftrious,  ac- 
quainted with  the  Arts,  and  not  deftitute  of  religion. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  thefe  countries,  fo  intermixed  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  that  we  hardly  meet  with  two  vifages 
$f  the  fame  colour.  In  the  town  of  Mexico,  there  are  white  men  from 
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Europe,  Indians  from  the  north,  and  from  the  fouth  of  America,  and 
negroes  from  Africa,  &c.  infomuch,  that  the  colour  of  the  people  ex- 
hibits everv  different  lhade  which  can  fubfiit  between  black  and  white. 
The  real  natives  of  the  country  are  very  brown,  and  of  an  olive  coloui, 
well  made,  and  atfive  ; and  though  they  have  little  hair,  even  upon 
the  eye-brows,  yet  upon  their  head,  their  hair  is  very  long,  and  very 


In  furveying  the  different  appearances  which  the  human  form  affumes 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  the  mod  ftriking  circumftance  is 
that  of  colour.  This  circumftance  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes ; 
but  in  my  opinion  experience  warrants  us  to  affirm  that  the  heat  of  the 
climate  is  the  principal  one.  When  this  heat  is  exceffive,  as  at  Senega 
and  in  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  black.  When  it  is  rather 
lefs  violent,  as  on  the  eallern  coafls  of  Africa,  they  are  of  a lhade  more 
Iffiht  When  it  begins  to  be  fomewhat  more  temperate,  as  in  Barbary, 
in* India,  in  Arabia,  &c.  they  are  only  brown  ; and,  when  it  is  alto- 
gether temperate,  as  in  Europe  and  in  Ana,  they  are  white,  d Lefe 
varieties  are  wholly  owing  to  their  various  modes  of  living.  . All  the 
Tartars,  for  example,  are  tawny,  while  the  Europeans,  who  live  in  the 
fame  latitude,  are  white.  Of  this  difference  the  reafons  feem  to  be, 
that  the  former  are  always  expofed  to  the  air  ; that  they  have  no  towns, 
no  fixed  habitations  ; that  they  fleep  upon  the  earth,  and  live  coarfely 
in  every  refpect.  Thefe  circumflances  alone  are  fufficient  to  render  them 
lefs  white  than  the  Europeans,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  which  may 
render  life  comfortable  and  agreeable.  Why  are  the  Chinefe  more  white 
than  the  Tartars,  whom  they  relemble  in  all  the  features  of  the  vifage? 
It  is  becaufe  they  live  in  towns,  becaufe  they  are  civilized,  becaufe  they 
are  provided  with  every  expedient  for  defending  themfeives  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  to  which  the  Tartars  are  continually  expofed. 

When  cold  becomes  extreme,  however,  it  produces  fome  effects  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  exceffive  heat.  The  Samoeids  the  Laplanders,  the 
Greenlanders,  ar^e  very  tawny  ; and  it  is  even  affierted,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  fhat,  among  the  Greenlanders,  there  are  men  as  black 
as  thofe  of  Africa.  Violent  cold,  and  violent  heat,  produce  the  lame 
effedt  upon  the  {kin  ; for  thefe  two  caufes  aft  by  one  quality,  which 
they  poffefs  in  common.  This  quality  is  drynefs;  and  as  it  is  a quality 
of  which  intenfe  cold  is  equally  productive  as  intenie  heat,  fo  by  the 
former,  as  well  as  by  the  latter,  the  fkin  may  be  dried  up,  altered,  and 
rendered  as  tawny  as  what  we  find  it  among  the  Laplanders.  Cold 
compreffes,  fnrivels,  and  reduces  within  a narrow  compafs,  all  the  pro- 
duftions  of  nature.  Hence  we  find  the  Laplanders,  who  are  perpetu- 
ally expofed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  moft  piercing  cold,  the  molt  di- 
minutive of  the  human  lpecies. 

The  molt  temperate  climate  is  between  the  degrees  of  forty  and  fifty. 
There  we  behold  the  human  form  in  its  greateft  perfeflion  ; and  there 
we  ought  to  form  our  ideas  of  the  real  and  natural  colour  of  man. 
Situated  under  this  zone,  the  civilized  countries  are,  Georgia,  Circaffia, 
the  Ukarine,  European  Turkey,  Hungary,  South  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  the  North  of  Spain.  Of  the  latter  the  inha- 
bitants are  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  moil  lhapely,  in  the  world. 

As  the  firft,  and  almofl  the  foie,  caufe  of  the  colour  of  mankind,  w$ 
$>yght  therefore  to  confider  the  climate  j and  though  upon  the  fkin  the 
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efFe&s  of  nouriftiment  are  trifling,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the  air 
mid  foil,  yet  upon  the  form  they  are  prodigious.  Food  which  is  profs 
tmwholciome,  or  badly  prepared,  has  a ftrong  and  a natural  tendency 
to  produce  a degeneracy  in  the  human  fpecies.  Hence  in  all  countries 
where  the  people  fare  wretchedly,  they  are  more  ugly,  and  more  de- 
formed than  their  neighbours. 

x he  aii  and  the  foil  have  alfo  great  influence,  not  only  on  the  form 
of  men,  but  on  that  of  animals,  and  of  vegetables.  In  comparing  the 
peafants  who  live  on  hilly  grounds,  with  thofe  who  live  imbofomed  in 
the  neighbouring  valleys,  we  find,  that  the  former  are  active,  nimble, 
wed  fliaped,  and  lively  ; and  the  women  generally  handfome.  On  the 
contrary,  the  latter,  in  proportion  as  the  air,  food  and  water  are  °rofs, 
are  clumfy,  and  lefs  a<flive  and  vigorous. 

1 mm  every  circumitance,  theieiore,  we  may  obtain  a proof,  that 
mankind  are  not  compofed  of  fpecies  efTentially  different  from  each 
othei.  It  appears  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  originally  but  one 
individual  fpecies  of  men,  which,  after  being  multiplied  and  diffufed 
over  the  whole  furl  .ice  of  the  earth,  underwent  divers  changes,  from 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  from  the  difference  of  food,  and  of  the 
mode  ol  living,  from  epidemical  diftempers,  as  alfo  from  the  intermix- 
ture, varied  ad  infinitum , of  individuals  more  or  lefs  refembling  each 
other  : at  firft,  thefe  alterations  were  lefs  confiderable,  and  confined  to 
individuals ; but,  afterwards,  from  the  continued  affion  of  the  above 
cauies  becoming  more  general,  more  fenfible,  and  more  fixed,  they 
formed  varieties  in  the  fpecies.  Thefe  varieties  have  been,  and  are  ftill, 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
certain  deformities,  and  certain  maladies,  pals  from  parents  to  their 
children.  And  in  fhort,  as  thefe  varieties  would  never  have  been  pro- 
duced but  by  a concurrence  of  external  and  accidental  caufes,  as  they 
would  never  have  been  confirmed  and  rendered  permanent  but  by  time, 
and  by  the  continued  atfion  of  thefe  caufes,  fo  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  in  time  they  would  in  like  manner  gradually  difappear,  or  even 
become  different  from  what  they  at  prefent  are,  if  fuch  caufes  were  no 
longer  to  fubfifl. 


CHAP. 


VII. 


OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS — THE  HORSE THE  ASS THE  OX THE  SHEEi* 


THE  GOAT OF  THE  SWINE THE  WILD  BOAR,  C7C. 

‘ The  Horfe. 

r"jjn'HE  noblefl  conquefi:  ever  made  by  man,  is  that  of  this  fpirited 
JL  animal,  which  fhares  with  him  the  fatigues  of  wTar,  and  the  glory 
of  the,  combat.  Equally  intrepid  as  his  mafter,  the  horfe  fees  the 
danger,  and  braves  it.  Infpired  at  the  clafh  of  arms,  he  loves  it,  he 
feeks  it,  and  is  animated  with  the  fame  ardour.  He  feels  pleafure  alfo 
in  the  chace,  in  tournaments,  in  the  courfe.  He  is  all  fire,  but  equally 
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tra&able  as  courageous,  does  not  give  way  to  his  impetuofity,  and 
knows  how  to  check  his  inclinations.  He  not  only  fubmits  to  the  arm 
which  guides  him,  but  even  Teems  to  conTult  the  detires  of  nis  iider  v 
and,  always  obedient  to  the  imprefiions  which  he  receives  from  him, 
pieties  on,  moves  gently,  or  flops,  as  his  rider  pleafes.  The  borfe  is  a 
creature  which  renounces  his  being,  to  exill  only  by  the  will  of  another, 
which  he  even  knows  how  to  anticipate,  and  execute  by  the  promptitude 
and  exa&nefs  of  his  movements.  He  feels  as  much  as  we  defire,  does 
only  what  we  wifh,  gLes  himfelf  up  without  relerve,  and  refufes  no- 
thing, makes  ufe  of  all  his  flrength,  exerts  himfelf  beyond  it,  and  even 
dies  to  obey  us. 

Such  is  the  horfe,  whofe  natural  qualities  art  has  improved,  which 
from  the  earliefl  ages  has  been  broken  to  the  fervice  of  man.  His  edu- 
cation commences  with  the  lofs  of  his  liberty,  and  by  conflraint  it  is 
finiihed.  The  fervitude  of  thefe  creatures  is  univerfal,  and  lb  ancient 
that  we  rarely  fee  them  in  their  natural  flate.  They  are  never  wholly 
free  from  all  their  bands,  not  even  at  the  time  of  reft  ; and  if  they  are 
fometimes  fuffered  to  range  at  liberty  in  the  fields,  they  always  bear 
about  them  the  marks  of  fervitude,  and  frequently  the  cruel  marks  of 
labour  and  of  pain.  The  mouth  is  deformed  by  the  wrinkles  occafion- 
ed  by  the  bit,  the  flanks  fcarred  with  wounds,  inflidled  by  the  fpur, 
the  hoofs  are  pierced  by  nails,  and  the  attitude  of  the  body  conftrained 
by  habitual  ihackles.  Even  thofe  whofe  fervitude  is  the  moft  gentle, 
who  are  only  fed  and  broken  for  luxury  and  magnificence,  and  whofe 
golden  chains  ferve  lefs  to  decorate  them,  than  to  fatisfy  the  vanity  of 
their  mafter,  are  ftill  more  difhonoured  by  the  elegance  of  their  trap- 
pings, by  the  treiles  of  their  manes,  by  the  gold  and  ftlk  with  which 
they  are  covered,  than  by  the  iron  fhoes  on  their  feet. 

Nature  is  more  beautiful  than  art,  and  in  an  animated  being,  the 
freedom  of  its  movements  makes  nature  beautiful.  Obferve  the  horfes 
in  Spanifh  America,  that  live  wild  ; their  gait,  their  running,  or  their 
leaping,  feem  neither  conftrained  nor  regular.  Proud  of  their  indepen- 
dence, they  fly  the  prefence  of  man,  and  difdain  his  care.  They  wan- 
der about  in  liberty,  in  immenfe  meads,  where  they  feed  on  the  frefn 
productions  of  an  eternal  fpring.  Deftitute  of  any  fixed  habitation, 
without  any  other  fhelter  than  a mild  iky,  they  breathe  a purer  air  than 
thofe  that  are  confined  in  vaulted  palaces.  Thefe  wild  horfes  are  alfo 
much  ftronger,  much  fwifter,  and  more  nervous  than  the  greater  part 
of  domeilic  horfes.  'They  have,  what  nature  has  bellowed  upon  them* 
flrength  and  nobienefs.  The  others,  only  what  art  can  give,  beauty 
and  cunning. 

'ihe  natural  difpofition  of  thefe  animals  is  not  ferocious,  for  though 
fuperior  in  flrength  to  the  greateft  part  of  animals,  they  never  attack 
them  ; and  if  they  are  attacked  by  others,  they  either  difdain  them  or 
trample  them  under  their  feet.  They  herd  together,  as  they  are  not 
fearful  of  but  fond  of  one  another.  As  herbs  and  vegetables  are  luf- 
heient  for  their  nourifhment,  they  have  quite  enough  to  fatisfy  their 
appetite;  and  as  they  have  no  reliih  for  the  flefh  of  animals,  they  never 
make -war  with  them,  nor  with  themielves.  They  live  in  peace  becaule 
their  appetite  is  Ample  and  moderate;  and,  us  they  have  enough,  there 
is  no  room  for  envy. 
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As  all  parts  of  Europe  are  at  prefent  peopled,  and  almod  equally 
inhabited,  wild  horfes  are  no  longer  found  there  ; and  thole  which 
we  fee  m America,  were  originally  European  tame  horles,  which 
have  multiplied  in  the  vaft  defarts  of  that  country.  The  adonidiment 
and  fear  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  exprelfed  at  the 
fight  of  horfes  and  their  riders,  convinced  the  Spaniards  that  this  ani- 
mal was  entirely  unknown  in  thefe  countries.  They  therefore  carried 
thither  a great  number  as  well  for  fervice,  and  their  particular  utility, 
as  to  propagate  the  breed.  M.  de  la  Salle,  in  1685,  law  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  America,  near  the  Bay  of  St  Louis,  whole  troops  of 
thefe  wild  horfes  feeding  in  the  paftures,  which  were  fo  fierce  that  no- 
body durd  approach  them.  The  author  of  the  Hifiory  of  the  Adven- 
tures of  the  Buccaneeres,  fays,  that  in  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo, 
horfes  may  fometimes  be  feen  in  troops  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
running  together,  and  that  as  loon  as  they  fee  a man,  they  will  hop. 
He  adds  that  one  of  them  will  approach  to  a certain  difiance,  fnort, 
take  flight,  and  then  all  the  refl  will  follow  him.  To  catch  them* 
they  make  ufe  of  noofes  made  of  ropes,  which  they  fpread  and  hang  in 
places  which  they  know  they  frequent.  If  they  are  caught  by  the  neck 
they  llrangle  themfelves,  unlefs  the  huntlman  haltes  to  their  aflidance* 
who  inftantly  fecures  them  by  the  body  and  legs,  and  fallens  them  to 
trees,  where  they  are  left  for  two  days  without  either  food  or  drink. 
This  experiment  is  diffident  to  begin  to  make  them  tradable,  and  in 
time  they  become  as  much  fo  as  if  they  had  never  been  wild  ; and 
even,  if  by  chance  they  ever  regain  their  liberty,  they  know  their  maf- 
ters,  and  fuffer  them  to  catch  them  again  without  trouble. 

The  manners  of  thefe  animals  almolt  wholly  depend  on  their  educa- 
tion. From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  cutlom  to  feparate  the 
colts  from  their  mothers  after  they  have  fuckled  them  five,  fix,  or  feven 
months  ; for  experience  has  taught  that  thofe  colts  which  are  fuckled 
ten  or  eleven  months,  are  not  of  equal  value  with  thofe  which  are 
weaned  fooner,  though  they  are  generally  fuller  of  flelh.  After  fix  or 
feven  months  fucking,  they  are  weaned,  that  they  may  take  more  folid 
nourifliment  than  milk.  Bran  is  then  given  them  twice  a day,  and  a 
little  hay,  of  which  the  quantity  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  they  ad-^ 
vance  in  age,  and  they  are  kept  in  the  (table  as  long  as  they  feem  to' 
retain  any  defire  to  return  to  the  mare;  but  when  this  defire  ceafes, 
they  are  differed  to  go  out  in  fine  weather,  and  led  to  pafture.  Care, 
however  mud  be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them  to  go  out  to  pafiure  failing.. 
They  mud  have  bran,  and  be  made  to  drink  an  hour  before  they  are 
fuifered  to  graze,  and  are  never  to  be  expofed  to  great  cold  or  rain.  In 
this  manner  they  fpend  the  fird  winter.  In  the  May  following,  they 
are  not  only  permitted  to  graze  every  day,  but  are  iuifered  to  lie  in  the 
fields  all  the  fummer,  and  even  to  the  end  ol  0<5tober,  only  they  mud 
not  be  allowed  to  eat  the  after- grals  ; for  it  they  accudom  themlelves 
much  to  it,  they  will  grow  difgufted  with  hay,  which  ought  however 
to  be  their  principal  food,  during  the  fecond  winter,  together  with  bran 
mixed  with  barley,  or  oats  wetted.  They  are  managed  in  this  man- 
ner, letting  them  graze  in  the  day  time  during  winter,  and  in  the 
night  alfo  during  the  fummer,  till  they  are  four  years  old,  when  they 
are  taken  from  the  padures,  and  fed  on  hay.  This  change  in  food 
requires  fome  precaution;  for  the  fird  eight  days,  the  colt  fhould  have 
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toothing  but  draw,  and  it  is  proper  to  aiminifter  dome  vermifuge  d inks* 
as  thole  infects  may -have  been  geneiated  from  indigeftion,  and  reerl 
food. 

Great  attention  mud  be  paid  in  weaning  young  colts,  to  put  them 
into  a proper  {table,  not  too  hot,  for  fear  of  rendering  them  too  delicate 
and  lenfible  to  the  impreffions  of  the  air.  They  fhouid  frequently  have 
f refit  litter  and  be  kept  very  clean,  by  rubbing  them  often  down  with  a 
whifp  of  firaw.  But  they  lhould  not  be  tied  up  or  curried  till  they  are 
two  years  and  a half,  or  three  years  old  ; for  this  gives  them  great  pain, 
their  Ikin  being  too  delicate  to  bear  it,  and  they  would  fall  away  in- 
ltead  of  growing  fat  from  it.  Care  too  mult  be  taken  that  the  rack 
and  manger  are  not  very  high,  the  necelfity  of  railing  their  heads  too 
high  in  order  to  reach  their  food,  may  poftibly  give  a habit  of  carrying 
it  in  this  fafiiion,  which  would  give  them  an  aukward  appearance. 

At  the  age  of  three  years,  or  three  and  a half,  the  rider  lhould  be- 
gin to  break  them  and  make  them  traftable.  They  lhould  at  fir  ft  have 
a light  eafy  faddle,  and  ought  to  wear  it  two  or  three  hours  every  day, 
and  they  lhould  be  accuftorned  to  have  a fnaffie  bit  in  their  mouths, 
and  to  lift  up  their  feet,  on  which  they  lhould  fometimes  receive  rather 
fmait  ftrokes,  and  if  defigned  for  coach  or  draught  horfes,  lhould  wear 
harnefs  and  a bridle.  At  lirfi  a curb  lhould  not  be  ufed,  they  lhould 
bp  held  by  a leather  firap,  and  be  made  to  trot,  on  even  ground,  wi- 
thout a rider,  and  with  only  the  faddle  or  harnefs  on  the  body.  When 
the  faddle  horfe  turns  eafily,  and  willingly  follows  the  perfon  who  holds 
the  leather  firap,  the  rough  rider  fhouid  mount  him  and  difmount  a- 
gain  in  the  fame  place,  without  making  him  move,  till  he  is  four  years 
old,  becaufe,  before  that  age,  the  weight  of  a man  overloads  him,  but 
at  tour  he  lhould  be  made  to  walk  or  trot,  a little  way  at  a time,  with 
the  rider  on  his  back.  When  a coach  horfe  is  accuftorned  to  the  har- 
nefs, he  lhould  be  paired  with  a horfe  that  is  thoroughly  broke,  putting 
on  him  a bridle,  with  a firap  palfed  through  it,  till  he  begins  to  be 
ufed  to  the  draught.  After  this  the  coachman  mull  teach  him  to  back, 
having  the  alhftance  of  a man  belore,  who  mull  pufh  him  gently  back, 
and  even  give  him  fome  blows  to  make  him  do  it.  All  this  lhould  be 
done  before  young  horfes  have  changed  their  food,  for  when  once  they 
are  what  is  called  corn  fed,  that  is,  when  they  feed  on  grain  and  hay, 
as  they  are  more  vigorous,  it  is  remarked  alfo  that  they  are  lefs  trac- 
table, and  more  difficult  to  break. 

The.  bit  and  the  fpur  are  two  means  made  ufe  of  to  bring  them  into 
fuhje&ion.  The  mouth  does  not  appear  formed  by  nature  to  receive 
any  other  impreflions  than  that  of  tafie  and  appetite,  there  is,  however, 
fo  great  a fenfibility  in  the  mouth  of  a horfe,  that  in  preference  to  the 
eyes  and  ears,  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  it,  to  make  him  underhand  our 
pleafure.  The  fmallcft  motions  or  prelfure  of  the  bit,  is  fufficient  to 
inform  and  determine  the  animal ; and  this  organ  of  fenfe  has  no  other 
fauit  than  its  perfection.  Its  too  great  lenlibility  mull  be  managed, 
lor  if  it  is  abufed,  the  mouth  of  the  horfe  is  rendered  infenfible  to  the 
impreffion  of  the  bit.  The  fenfes  of  fight,  and  hearing  are  not  fubjeft: 
to  fuch  a change,  and  could  not  be  dulled  in  this  manner  ; but,  it  has 
been  found  inconvenient  to  govern  horfes  by  thefe  organs,  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally true,  that  figns  given  them  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling  have  more 
c^ect  on  animals  in  general  than  thole  conveyed  by  the  eves  or  ears 
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Befides,  the  fituation  of  horfes  with  relation  to  thofe  who  mount  or  cort- 
du<5t  them,  makes  their  eyes  almolt  ui’elels  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  they 
fee  only  ftraight  forwards.  Hence  they  could  only  perceive  the  figns 
made  to  them  when  they  turned  their  heads  round  ; and  although  they 
are  frequently  conducted  and  animated  by  the  ear,  yet  in  fa<5t,  if  they 
are  well  broken,  the  fmalled  prelhire  of  the  thighs,  or  molt  trifling 
motion  of  the  hit,  is  fufficient  to  dired  them.  The  fpur  is  even  ufelefs, 
or  at  leall  it  is  only  made  ufe  of  to  force  them  to  violent  motions  ; and 
us  through  the  unfkilfuinefs  of  the  rider,  it  often  happens  that  in  giving 
the  fpur , he  checks  the  bridle  ; the  horie  finding  himfelf  excited  on  one 
lide,  and  kept  in  on  the  other,  only  prances  and  capers  without  furring 
out  of  his  place. 

By  means  of  the  bridle  we  teach  horfes  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and 
place  them  in  a proper  manner,  and  the  {mailed  fign  or  movement  of 
the  rider  is  fufficient  to  make  the  horie  fhew  all  his  different  paces. 
The  molt  natural  is  perhaps  the  trot,  but  pacing  and  galloping  are 
more  pleafant  for  the  rider,  and  thefe  are  the  two  paces  we  particularly 
endeavour  to  improve. 

Though  walking  is  the  flowed  of  all  their  paces,  an  horfe  fhould, 
notwithftanding,  Itep  quick,  and  neither  take  too  long  nor  too  fhort: 
Heps.  His  carriage  fhould  be  ealy,  this  eafe  depends  much  on  the 
liberty  of  his  ihoulders,  and  is  known  by  the  manner  in  which  he  car- 
ries his  head  in  walking.  If  he  keep  it  high  and  Heady,  he  is  generally 
vigorous,  quick,  and  free  in  his  motions.  When  the  motion  of  the 
fhould ers  is  not  free,  the  leg  does  not  rile  enough,  and  the  horfe  is  apt 
to  Humble,  and  (trike  his  foot  againft  the  inequalities  on  the  ground. 
When,  on  the  ther  hand,  the  {boulders  are  more  confined  in  their  ac- 
tion, and  the  motion  of  the  legs  appears  free,  the  horfe  is  foon  fatigued, 
Humbles,  and  becomes  ufelefs.  A horfe  fhould  raife  his  Ihoulders,  and 
his  lower  haun  hes  *n  walking.  Lie  fhould  alio  iupport  his  leg,  and  raiie 
it  high  enough,  but  it  he  keep  it  up  too  long,  or  let  it  fall  too  liowjy, 
lie  'ole;  all  the  advantage  of  his  fupplenefs,  and  becomes  quite  heavy. 

It  is  not  fufilcient  that  his  walk  fhould  be  ealy,  his  Heps  muft  be  alfo 
equal  and  uniform  beth  behind  and  before,  for  it  his  buttocks  have  a 
fwingiug  motion,  w ill!  he  keeps  up  his  Ihoulders,  the  rider  is  much 
job  d.  The  fame  thing  happens  when  the  horfe  extends  his  hind  leg  too 
much,  and.  veils  it  almoit  in  the  i one  place  in  which  he  reded  his  fore  foot. 
Horfes  with  fhort  bodies  are  iubgct  to  tnis  fault.  * hole  which  crofs 
thcii  legs  or  {trike  them  ag  unit  each  other,  are  not  fure  footed.  Thofe 
again  whofe  bodies  are  long,  are  the  molt  ealy  tor  the  rider,  becaufe 
ho  is  at  a greater  dbtance  from  the  two  centers  of  motion,  the  Ihoulders 
and  haunches,  and  i-  therefore  lei s fenfible  ol  the  motion  and  jolting. 

The  ufual  method  of  walking  among  quadrupedes,  is  to  lift  up  one 
of  the  tore  legs  and  one  of  the  hind  »egs  togetner.  Whilft  the  right 
fore  leg  is  in  motion,  the  left  hind  leg  follows  and  advances  at  the 
fame  time,  and  this  ftep  being  made,  the  lei t fore  leg  conjointly  with 
the  right  hind  leg  in  its  turn,  and  io  on.  As  their  bodies  are  iupport- 
ed  upon  four  points  of  iupport,  which  form  a long  fquare,  the  eafiefl 
manner  of  moving  for  them,  is  to  change  two  of  them  at  once  in  a 
diagonal  line,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body 
of  the  animal,  may  move  but  little,  and  reft  always  in  the  dire&ion  of 
the  two  points  which  are  not  in  motion.  In  the  three  natuial  paces  of 
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the  horfe,  the  walk,  the  trot,  and  the  gallop,  this  rule  of  motion  is 
always  obferved,  but  with  lbme  difference.  In  the  walk,  there  are 
four  times  in  the  movement ; if  the  right  fore  leg  moves  firft,  the  left 
hind  leg  follows  the  moment  after,  then  the  left  fore  leg  moves  forward 
in  turn,  to  be  followed  the  inftant  alter  by  the  right  hind  leg.  Thus 
the  right  fore  foot  refts  on  the  ground  firft,  the  left  hind  foot  next,  then 
the  left  fore  foot  rells,  and  lahly,  the  right  hind  foot,  which  makes  a 
movement  of  four  times,  and  at  three  intervals,  of  which,  the  fir ff  and 
laft  are  fhorter  than  the  middle  one.  In  the  trot  there  are  but  two 
times  in  the  movement ; if  the  right  lore  leg  goes  off  fir (t,  the  left  hind 
leg  moves  at  the  lame  time,  and  without  any  interval  between  the  mo- 
tion of  the  one,  and  the  motion  of  the  other.  The  left  fore  leg  moves 
alfo  at  the  fame  time  with  the  right  hind  one. 

In  the  gallop  there  is  ufually  three  times  ; but  as  in  this  movement 
there  is  a kind  of  leaping,  the  interior  parts  of  the  horfe  do  not  move 
of  themfelves,  but  are  driven  away  by  the  flrength  of  the  haunches 
and  the  hinder  parts.  Thus,  of  the  two  fore  legs,  the  right  ought  to 
advance  more  forward  than  the  left.  The  left  ought  before  hand  to 
rell  on  the  ground  to  ferve  as  a point  of  reft  for  the  fudden  jirk  which 
he  takes.  Hence  the  left  hind  foot  makes  the  firft  time  of  the  move- 
ment, and  refts  on  the  ground  firft ; then  the  right  hind  leg  is  lifted 
up  conjointly  with  the  left  fore  leg,  and  reft  on  the  ground  together. 
At  length,  the  right  fore  leg,  which  is  raifed  an  inftant  after  the  left 
fore  leg,  and  right  hind  one,  refts  on  the  ground  laft,  which  makes  the 
third  time.  Thus,  in  this  movement  of  the  gallop,  there  are  three 
times  and  two  intervals  ; and  in  the  firft  of  thefe  intervals,  when  the 
movement  is  made  with  hafte,  there  is  an  inftant  when  the  four  legs 
are  in  the  air  at  the  fame  time,  and  when  the  four  fhoes  of  the  horfe 
may  be  feen  at  once.  When  the  horfe  has  the  haunches  and  the  houghs 
fupple,  and  moves  them  with  agility,  the  movement  of  the  gallop  is 
more  perfesft,  and  the  cadence  is  made  in  four  times.  He  then  refts 
the  left  hind  foot  which  /hews  the  firft  time.  When  the  right  hind  foot 
falls  to  the  ground  and  thews  the  fecond  time.  The  left  fore  foot  falls 
a moment  after,  /hewing  the  third  time ; and  at  length  the  right  fore 
foot,  which  refts  laft,  /hews  the  fourth  time. 

Horfes  u/ually  gallop  on  the  right  foot,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
carry  the  fore  right  leg  in  walking  and  trotting.  They  alfo  throw  up 
the  dirt  in  galloping  with  the  right  foie  leg,  which  is  more  advanced 
than  the  left.  The  right  hind  leg  which  follows  immediately  the  right 
fore  one,  is  more  advanced  than  die  left  hind  leg,  the  whole  time  that 
the  horfe  continues  to  gallop.  Hence  the  left  leg  which  fupports  ail 
the  weight,  and  which  forces  forwards  the  others,  is  more  tired  ; for 
this  reafon  it  would  be  right  to  exercife  horfes  in  galloping  alternately 
cn  the  left  foot,  as  well  as  on  the  right ; and  diey  would  confequently 
bear  much  longer  this  violent  motion. 

In  walking,  the  legs  of  the  horfe  are  lifted  up  only  a fmall  height, 
and  the  feet  almoft  lcrape  the  ground.  In  trotting  they  are  raifed 
higher,  ami  the  feet  are  entirely  free  from  the  ground.  In  galloping 
the  legs  are  lilted  up  dill  higher,  and  the  Icet  l’eem  to  rebound  from 
the  eai  th.  I lie  walk  to  be  good  fhould  be  quick,  ealy,  light,  and  fuie. 

I he  trot  fhould  be  firm,  quick,  and  equally  fuftained.  In  this  place, 
the  horfe  fhould  carry  his  head  high,  and  his  back  ilraight  3 for,  if  the 
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haunches  rife  and  fall  alternately  at  each  trot  he  takes,  if  the  crupper 
moves  up  and  down,  and  the  horfe  rocks  himfelf,  he  trots  ill.  If  he 
throws  out  his  fore  legs,  it  is  another  fault : the  fore  legs  fnould  tread 
in  a line  with  the  hind  ones,  which  lhould  always  efface  their  tracks. 
"When  one  of  the  hind  legs  is  thrown  forwards,  if  the  fore  leg  of  the 
fame  fide  remain  in  its  place  too  long,  the  motion  becomes  more  uneai'y 
and  difficult  from  this  refiftance.  For  this  reafon  the  interval  between 
the  two  times  of  the  trot  fhould  be  fhort ; but,  be  it  ever  fo  fhort,  this 
refiftance  is  fufficient  to  make  this  pace  more  uneafy  than  walking  and 
galloping,  becaufe  in  walking  the  motion  is  more  eafy,  gentle,  and  the 
reliftance  lels ; and  in  galloping  there  is  fcarcely  any  horizontal  refift- 
ance, which  is  the  only  one  inconvenient  for  the  rider. 

Walking,  trotting,  and  galloping,  are  the  moil  ul'ual  natural  paces. 
Some  hoifes,  however,  have  another  natural  pace,  called  the  amble, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  three  others,  and,  at  the  fir  ft  glance 
appears  contrary  to  the  laws  of  mechanics.  In  this  pace  the  foot  of 
the  horfe  grazes  the  ground  flill  more  than  in  walking,  and  each  ftep 
is  much  longer.  But  the  mod  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that  the 
two  legs  on  the  fame  fide,  fet  off  at  the  fame  time  to  make  a flep,  and 
afterwards  the  two  other  legs  move  at  the  fame  time  to  make  another, 
fo  that  each  fide  of  the  body  alternately  is  without  fupport,  and  there 
is  no  equilibrium  maintained  between  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  there- 
fore only  from  his  almotl  grazing  the  earth,  and  the  quick  alternate 
motion,  that  he  can  fupport  himfeif  in  this  pace.  There  is  in  the  amble, 
as  well  as  in  the  trot,  but  two  times  in  the  motion  ; and  all  the  diffe- 
rence is,  that  in  the  trot  the  two  legs  which  go  together  are  oppolite, 
in  a diagonal  line  ; inllead  of  which,  in  the  amble,  the  legs  on  the  fame 
fide  go  together.  This  pace,  is  very  eafy  for  the  rider,  as  it  has  not 
the  jolting  of  the  trot,  which  is  occafioned  from  the  refiftance  the  fore 
leg  meets  with  when  the  hind  leg  rifes.  Becaufe  in  the  amble,  the  fore 
leg  rifes  at  the  fame  time  with  the  hind  leg  on  the  fame  fide:  inftead 
of  which,  in  trotting  the  fore  leg  on  the  fame  fide,  refts  and  affiils  the 
impulfe  during  the  whole  time  that  the  hind  leg  is  in  motion. 

Of  all  the  large  animals,  the  horfe  has  the  greateft  proportion  and 
elegance  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  great  length  of  the  jaws,  is 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  difference  between  the  heads  of  quadrupedes, 
and  of  the  human  fpecies.  It  is  alfo,  the  moll  ignoble  mark  of  all ; 
yet,  though  the  jaws  of  the  horfe  are  very  long,  he  has  not,  like  the 
afs,  an  air  of  imbecility,  or  of  ftupidity  like  the  ox.  The  regularity  of 
the  proportions  of  his  head,  on  the  contrary,  gives  him  an  air  of  fpright- 
lincl's,  which  is  well  fupported  by  the  beauty  of  his  cheft.  The  horfe 
feems  defirous  of  rajfing  himfelf  above  his  date  of  a quadruped,  by 
holding  up  his  head,  and  in  this  noble  attitude  he  looks  man  in  his  face. 
His  eyes  are  lively  and  large,  his  ears  well  made,  and  of  a juft  propor- 
tion, without  being  Ihort  like  thofe  of  the  bull,  or  too  long  like  thofe 
of  the  afs.  His  mane  fuits  well  his  head,  ornaments  his  neck,  and 
gives  him  an  air  of  fuperiority.  His  long  bufhy  tail  covers,  and  ter- 
minates advantageoully  the  extremities  of  his  body,  far  different  from 
the  Ihort  tails  of  the  ftag,  the  elephant,  &c.  and  the  naked  tails  of  the 
afs,  the  camel,  the  rhinoceros,  &c.  The  tail  of  the  horfe  is  formed  of 
long,  thick  hair,  which  feems  to  come  from  his  rump.  He  cannot 
Taiie  his  tail  like  the  lion,  but  it  fuits  him  better  hanging  down,  as  In; 
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can  move  it  fideways.  It  is  very  uletul  to  him- to  drive  away  the  flies 
which  incommode  him,  for  though  his  fkin  is  very  hard,  and  is  every 
where  furnithed  with  a clofe  thick  coat  it  is  extremely  fenflble. 

The  head  of  a well  proportioned  horfe  Ihould  be  lean  and  fmall,  with- 
out being  too  long.  The  ears  Ihould  be  at  a moderate  diftance,  fmall, 
ftraight,  immoveable,  narrow,  thin,  and  well- placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  forehead  Ihould  be  narrow,  and  a little  convex.  Hollows 
Ihould  be  filled  up,  the  eye-lids  thin,  the  eyes  clear,  lively,  full  of  fire, 
rather  large,  and  projecting  from  the  head,  the  pupil  large,  the  nether 
jaw  thin,  the  nofe  a little  aquiline,  the  noftrils  large  and  open,  the  par- 
tition of  the  nofe,  and  the  lips  thin.  The  mouth  ought  to  be  of  a mo- 
derate width,  the  withers  railed  and  flopping,  the  Ihoulders  thin,  flat, 
and  not  confined,  the  back  equal,  even,  and  inlenfibly  arched  length- 
ways, and  railed  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  which  Ihould  appear  indent- 
ed. Flanks  Ihould  be  full  and  fhort,  the  rump  round  and  flefhy,  the 
haunches  well  covered  with  hair,  the  flump  of  the  tail  thick  and  firm, 
the  fore  legs  and  thighs  thifek  and  fleihy,  the  knee  round  before,  the 
houghs  large  and  rounded,  the  Anew  loofe,  the  joint  next  the  foot  fmall, 
the  fetlock  not  thickly  covered  with  hair.  The  pattern  ought  to  be 
large,  and  of  a middling  length,  the  coronet  rather  raifed,  the  hoof 
black,  lmooth,  finning,  and  high,  the  quarters  round,  the  heels  wide 
and  moderately  railed,  the  frog  fmall  and  thin,  and  the  foie  thick  and 
hollow. 

But  there  are  few  horfes  in  which  this  aflemblage  of  perfection  is  to 
be  found.  The  eyes  are  lubject  to  many  complaints,  which  are  fome- 
times  difficult  to  be  known.  In  a healthy  eye,  we  ought  to  fee  through 
the  cornea  two  or  three  fpots  of  the  colour  of  foot,  above  the  pupil. 
To  fee  thefe  fpots,  the  cornea  mutt  be  clear,  clean,  and  tranfparent ; 
if  it  appears  double,  or  of  a bad  colour,  the  eye  is  not  good.  A fmall, 
long,  and  ttraight  pupil,  encompafled  with  a white  circle,  is  alfo  a bad 
fign  ; and  when  it  is  of  a blueilh-green  colour,  the  eye  is  certainly  bad 
and  the  fight  dull. 

I fhall  at  prefent  only  add  fome  remarks,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  preceding,  a judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  principal  per- 
fections or  imperfections  of  an  horfe.  It  is  very  eafy  to  judge  of  the 
natural  and  aCtual  ttate  of  the  animal  by  the  motion  of  his  ears. 
When  he  walks,  he  fhould  projeCt  forwards  the  points  of  his  ears.  A 
jaded  horfe  carries  his  ears  low  ; tliofe  which  are  fpirited  and  mifehie- 
vous,  alternately  carry  one  of  their  ears  forwards  and  one  backwards. 
They  all  carry  their  ears  on  that  fide  from  which  they  hear  any  noife, 
and  when  any  one  ftrikes  them  on  the  back,  or  on  the  rump,  they  turn 
their  ears  back.-  Horfes  which  have  the  eyes  deep  funk  in  the  head,  or 
one  fm alter  than  the  other,  have  ufually  a bad  fight.  Thole  which 
have  the  mouth  dry,  are  not  of  l'o  healthy  a temperament  as  thole  which 
have  the  mouth  moift,  and  make  the  bridle  frothy.  A faddle  horfe 
ought  to  have  the  Ihoulders  flat,  moveable,  and  not  very  fleihy.  The 
draft  horfe,  on  the  contrary,  ihould  have  them  flat,  round,  and  brawny. 
ii,  notwithttanding,  the  Ihoulders  of  a faddle  horfe  are  too  thin,  it  is 
a deleft  which  Ihews  the  Ihoulders  are  not  free,  and  confequently  the 
horfe  cannot  bear  fatigue.  Another  fault  of  a faddle  horfe  is,  to  have 
the  cheft  projeCt  too  far  forward,  and  the  fore  legs  drawn  too  much 
back,  becauie  he  is  apt  to  refl  on  tne  hand  in  galloping,  and  even 

to 
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to  ftumble  and  fall.  The  length  of  the  legs  Ihould  be  proportion- 
able  to  the  height  of  the  horfe  ; when  the  fore  legs  are  too  long  he  is 
not  lure  looted,  i!  they  are  too  lhort,  he  is  too  heavy  in  the  hand.  It 
is  remarked  that  mares  are  more  liable  than  horfes  to  be  lhort  legged, 
and  that  horfes  in  general  have  the  legs  thicker  than  mare  or  geldings! 

I he  age  ot  the  horle  is  known  from  his  teeth.  He  has  forty;  twenty- 
four  grinders,  four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve  incifive  teeth.  Mares  have 
no  eye  teeth,  or  if  they  have  them  they  are  very  lhort.  The  grinders 
are  not  inflrumental  to  the  knowledge  of  their  age,  we  form  our  judg- 
ment from  the  front  and  eye  teeth.  The  twelve  front  teeth  begin  to 
fhew  themfelves  fifteen  days  alter  the  birth  of  the  foal,  thefe  firft^teeth 
are  round,  lhort,  weak,  and  drop  out  at  different  times  in  order  to 
make  room  lor  others.  At  two  years  and  a half  the  lour  front  middle 
teeth  Lirop  out  toe  lit  11,  two  at  top  and  two  at  bottom;  a year  after 
four  others  tall  out,  one  on  each  fide  of  thofe  which  are  already  repla- 
ced. At  about  1 )ur  years  anti  a half,  four  others  drop  out,  always  on 
the  fide  of  thofe  which  have  been  replaced,  thele  four  laid  milk  teeth 
are  replaced  by  four  others,  which  do  not  grow  near  fo  fall  as  thefe 
which  replaced  the  firlt  eight;  and  thefe  four  laft  teeth  which  are  called 
the  wedges,  and  which  replace  the  four  laft  milk  teeth,  are  thole  by 
which  we  know  the  age  of  an  horfe.  Thefe  are  eafily  known,  fince 
they  are  third  as  well  at  top  as  at  bottom,  beginning  to  count  from 
the  middle  of  the  extremity  of  the  jaw.  Thele  teeth  are  hollow  and 
have  a black  mark  in  their  concavity.  At  four  years  and  a half,  or 
five  years  old,  they  lcarcely  projedl  beyond  the  gums,  and  the  hollow 
is  plainly  feen.  At  fix  and  a half  it  begins  to  fill  up,  the  mark  alfo  be- 
gins to  diminifh  and  grow  narrower,  and  fo  continues  till  feven  years 
and  a hall  or  eight  years,  when  the  hollow  is  entirely  filled  up  and  the 
black  mark  effaced.  After  the  animal  has  attained  eight  years,  as  thefe 
teeth  do  not  give  further  information  of  the  age.  we  generally  judge 
by  the  eye  teeth  or  tulks.  Thefe  four  teeth  are  placed  at  the  fide  of 
thofe  which  I have  juft  now  taken  notice  of.  The  eye  teeth,  as  well 
as  the  grinders,  are  not  preceded  by  others  which  fail  out,  thofe  of  the 
inferior  jaw  ufually  come  out  firlt  at  three  years  and  a half,  and  the 
two  of  the  upper  jaw  at  four  years,  and  till  they  are  fix  years  old 
they  are  very  lharp.  At  ten  years  old  the  upper  ones  appear  already 
blunt,  worn  and  long,  becaufe  they  are  bare,  the  gum  wearing  away 
with  age,  and  the  more  they  are  worn  away  the  more  aged  the  horfe 
is.  From  ten  till  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  there  is  hardly  any  indi- 
cation of  the  age,  but  then  fome  hairs  on  the  eye-brows  begin  to  grow 
white  ; but  this  indication  is  equivocal,  fince  it  has  been  remarked  that 
horfes  engendered  from  old  llallions  and  old  mares  have  the  hair  white 
on  the  eye  brows  at  ten  years  old.  There  are  alfo  horfes  whofe  teeth 
are  fo  hard  that  they  do  not  wear,  and  upon  which  the  black  mark 
fublifts,  and  is  never  effaced  ; and  others  which  have  the  mark  in  the 
mouth  as  long  as  they  live.  We  may  alfo  know,  though  with  lefs  pre- 
cifion,  the  age  of  a horle  by  the  ridges  of  the  palate,  which  are  effaced 
in  proportion  to  his  age. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  ftuds  kept  in  dry  and  light  countries  pro- 
duce good  tempered,  fwift,  and  vigorous  horfes,  with  nervous  legs  and 
hard  hoofs  ; while  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  which  are  bred  in  damp 
places,  and  in  fat  pafturage,  have  generally  the  head  large  and  heavy, 
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the  legs  thick,  the  hoofs  foft,  and  the  feet  flat.  This  difference  arifes 
from  the  climate  and  food,  but,  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  what  is  ftill  more  effential  than  any  thing  that  has  been  faid, 
is,  the  neceflity  of  always  eroding  or  mixing  the  breed,  if  we  would 
prevent  their  degenerating. 

Mares,  ufually  go  with  foal  eleven  months  and  fome  days  ; they 
will  breed  commonly  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  and  the 
more  vigorous  till  they  are  above  eighteen  years. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  horfes,  is  like  that  of  every  other  fpecies 
of  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  time  of  their  growth. 
Man,  who  is  above  fourteen  years  in  growing,  lives  fix  or  feven  times 
as  long,  that  is  ninety  or  a hundred  years.  The  horfe,  who  attains 
his  full  growth  in  four  years,  lives  fix  or  feven  times  as  long,  that  i3 
twenty  five  or  thirty  years.  There  are  fo  few  examples  to  contradict 
this  rule,  that  we  fhould  not  even  regard  them  as  exceptions  from  which 
we  may  draw  any  precedents.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too  that  as 
robuft  horfes  arrive  at  their  full  growth  in  lefs  time  than  delicate  ones,, 
they  alfo  live  lefs  time,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  are  old. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  the  handfomefl  known  in  Europe,  they 
are  larger  and  plumper  than  thofe  of  Barbary,  and  equally  well- 
fhaped,  but  as  they  are  not  often  brought  into  this  country,  riding- 
mafters  are  not  able  to  give  an  exaCt  account  of  their  perfections  and 
defects. 

The  horfes  of  Barbary  are  more  common.  They  are  frequently  ne- 
gligent in  their  paces,  and  mult  be  often  reminded.  They  are  verv 
fwift  and  ftrong,  light,  and  fit  for  hunting.  Thefe  horfes  feem  the 
molt  proper  to  breed  from  ; it  were  only  to  be  wifhed  that  they  were 
larger,  as  they  feldom  exceed  four  feet  eight  inches  high. 

The  Turkifh  horfes  are  not  fo  well-proportioned  as  thofe  of  Barbary. 
They  will,  however,  travel  a great  way,  and  are  long  winded.  This 
is  not  furprifing,  if  we  confider,  that  in  warm  countries,  the  bones  of 
animals  are  harder  than  in  cold  climates  ; and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
they  have  more  flrength  in  the  legs. 

The  Spanifh  horfes,  hold  the  fecond  rank  after  thofe  of  Barbary. 
Thole  of  a handlome  breed  are  plump,  well-coated,  and  low.  Their 
movements  are  likewife  quick  and  fupple,  and  they  are  remarkable  for 
fpirit  and  boldnefs.  Their  hair  is  ufually  black,  or  of  a bay  chefnut 
colour,  though  there  are  fome  of  all  colours,  and  it  is  but  feldom  that 
they  have  white  legs  and  nofes.  The  Spaniards,  who  have  an  averlion 
to  thefe  marks,  never  breed  from  horfes  that  have  them,  chufing  only 
a ftar  in  their  forehead. 

1 he  handfomefl;  Englifh  horfes  have  in  their  conformation  great  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  Arabia  and  Barbary,  from  which  they  originallv 
fprung.  They  are  frequently  five  feet  high  ; and  above.  They  are 
ot  all  colours,  and  have  all  kinds  of  marks  ; they  are  generally  ftrong, 
vigorous,  bold,  capable  of  great  fatigue,  and  excellent  for  hunting  and 
courfing. 

The  horfes  of  Italy  were  formerly  much  handfomer  than  they  are  at 
prefent,  becaufe  the  breed  for  fome  time  has  been  negleCted.  Notwith- 
ftandmg  this,  thei.e  are  ftill  fome  handfome  Neapolitan  horfes,  efpecial- 
ly  draught  ones ; but,  in  general,  they  have  the  head  large,  and  the 
Cii.d  thick.  'J  hey  are  untra&able,  and,  confequently,  not  eafily  ma- 
naged ; 
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naged  ; but  thefe  defers  are  compenfated  by  their  noble  form,  theif 
ftatelinefs,  and  the  beauty  of  their  motions. 

The  Danifh  horfes  are  fo  handfome  in  their  form,  and  fo  beautiful 
in  their  coats,  that  they  are  preferred  to  all  others  for  putting  into 
carriages.  They  are  of  all  colours,  and  even  of  fome  fmguiar  ones, 
as  pied.  Horfes  however  fpotted  like  tygers  are  found  no  where  but 
in  Denmark. 

In  Germany  we  meet  with  very  handfome  horfes  ; but  they  are  ge- 
nerally heavy  and  Ihort- breathed.  The  Hulfars  and  Hungarians  fplit 
their  noftrils,  in  order,  they  fay,  to  give  them  more  breath,  and  alfo 
to  hinder  their  neighing  in  battle.  The  Flemilh  horfes  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  thole  of  Holland  : they  have  almoft  all  large  heads,  flat  feet, 
and  are  fubject  to  humours  in  the  eyes  ; and  thefe  two  lalt  are  elfential 
defeats  in  coach-horfes. 

According  to  Marmol,  the  Arabian  horfes  are  defeended  from  the 
wild  horfes  of  the  defarts  of  Arabia,  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  large 
lluds  were  formed,  which  have  multiplied  fo  much,  that  all  Afia  and 
Africa  are  full  of  them.  They  are  fo  nimble,  that  fome  will  outftrip 
the  very  oitriches  in  their  courfe.  The  Arabians  of  the  defart,  and 
the  people  of  L)bia,  breed  a great  number  of  thefe  horfes  for  hunting, 
but  they  neither  ufe  them  in  travelling  nor  in  their  wars  ; they  fend 
them  to  part ure  whilft  there  is  grafs  for  them  ; and  when  that  fails, 
they  feed  them  only  with  dates  and  camel’s  milk,  which  make  them 
nervous,  nimble  and  lean.  They  lay  l'nares  for  the  wild  horfes,  and 
eat  the  llelh  of  the  young  ones,  which  they  affirm  to  be  very  delicate 
food.  Thefe  wild  horfes  are  lmaller  than  the  tame  ones,  and  are  com- 
monly alh  coloured,  though  there  are  alfo  fome  white  ones,  and  the 
mane  and  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  Ihort  and  frizzled. 

Let  an  Arabian  be  ever  fo  poor,  he  has  horfes.  They  ufually  mount 
the  mares,  experience  having  taught  them  that  they  bear  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  third,  better  than  horfes.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary, 
do  not  approve  of  mares  ; and  the  Arabians  fell  them  the  horfes 
which  they  do  not  keep  for  ftallions.  They  have  long  preferved,  with 
great  care,  the  breed  of  their  horfes ; they  know  all  their  genealogy, 
and  diftinguilh  the  breeds  by  different  names.  1 he  lowed  puce  tor  a 
mare  of  the  firfl  clafs,  is  from  one  hundred,  to  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  flerhng.  As  the  Arabians  have  only  a tent  lor  their  houle,  it 
ferves  them  alfo  for  a dable.  The  mare,  colt,  hufoand,  wife  and  chil- 
dren, lie  promifeuoufly  together  ; and  the  little  children  will  lie  on  the 
body  and  neck  of  the  mare  and  colt,  without  being  in  the  lead  injured. 
Thefe  mares  are  fo  accuflomed  to  live  in  this  familiarity,  that  they  will 
fuffer  any  kind  of  play.  1 he  Arabians  treat  them  kindly,  talk  and 
reafon  with  them,  and  take  great  care  of  them,  always  let  them  w'alk, 
and  never  ufe  the  fpur  without  neceflity.  Hence,  as  foon  as  they  feel 
their  flank  tickled  with  the  Airrup-iron,  they  fet  out  immediately  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs,  and  leap  hedges  and  ditches,  with  as  much  aginty 
as  fo  many  does.  But  it  their  rider  happen  to  tail,  they  are  lo  well 
trained,  that  they  wall  flop  Ihort  even  in  the  mod  rapid  gallop.  All 
Arabian  horfes  are  of  a middling  fize,  very  eafy  in  their  manner,  and 
rather  thin  than  fat.  They  are  drefled  morning  and  evening  regularly, 
with  fo  much  care,  that  not  the  fmalled  lpot  is  left  on  their  fkins. 
Their  legs,  mane  and  tail,  are  alfo  walked,  which  are  let  grow  long. 
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and  feldom  combed,  to  avoid  breaking  the  hairs.  They  have  nothing 
given  them  to  eat  all  day,  and  feldom  are  allowed  to  drink  above  two 
or  three  times.  At  funfet,  a bag  is  fattened  round  their  heads,  in 
which  is  about  half  a builiel  of  very  clean  barley.  Thefe  horfes,  there- 
fore, eat  only  during  the  night ; and  the  bag  is  not  taken  from  them 
till  the  next  morning,  when  all  is  eaten  up  ; and,  in  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  gral's  is  tolerably  high,  they  are  turned  out  to  palture. 
As  loon  as  the  fpring  is  pall,  they  are  taken  again  from  pafture,  and 
have  neither  grafs  nor  oats  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  ftraw  but  feldom, 
barley  being  their  only  food.  They  do  not  neglebt  to  cut  the  mane  of 
the  colts  as  loon  as  they  are  a year  or  eighteen  months  old,  in  order  to 
make  it  grow  thick  and  long.  They  mount  them  at  two  years  old,  or 
two  years  and  a half  at  molt.  Till  this  age  they  put  neither  faddle  nor 
bridle  on  them ; but  after  it,  ail  the  Arabian  horfes  Hand  faddled  at 
the  door  of  the  tent,  every  day,  from  morning  to  night. 

The  breed  of  thefe  horfes  is  difperfed  in  Barbary,  among  the  Moors, 
and  even  among  the  Negroes  of  the  river  Gambia  and  Senegal.  The 
principal  people  of  the  country  have  fome  which  are  of  uncommon, 
beauty.  Inftead  of  barley  or  oats,  they  give  them  maize  reduced  to 
Hour,  which  they  mix  with  milk,  when  they  are  inclined  to  latten  them  ; 
and  in  this  hot  climate  they  feldom  let  them  drink. 

The  Tartars  live  with  their  horfes  nearly  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
Arabians  do.  When  they  are  about  leven  or  eight  months  old,  the 
young  children  mount  them,  and  make  them  walk  and  gallop  a little 
way  by  turns.  They  thus  break  them  by  degrees,  and  oblige  them  to 
fubmit  to  long  fallings  ; but  they  never  mount  them  for  racing  or  hunt- 
ing till  they  are  fix  or  leven  years  old,  and  then  make  them  iuppe  rt  in- 
credible fatigue,  fuch  as  travelling  two  or  three  days  together  without 
flopping,  palling  four  or  live  without  any  other  food  than  a handful  of 
grafs  every  eight  hours.  They  all'o  inure  them  to  go  twenty  four  wi- 
thout drinking.  Thefe  horfes,  which  appear,  and  which  are  adlu.)1  y, 
fo  robuft  in  their  own  country,  become  enfeebled  and  are  foon  good 
for  nothing,  when  tranfported  to  China  or  the  Indies  ; but  they  fueeeed 
better  in  Perfta  and  Turkey.  In  lefter  Tartary  they  have*  alfo  a breed 
of  fmall  horfes,  which  are  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  fell  them  to  foreigners.  Thefe  horlcs  have  all  the  good  and  bad. 
qualities  of  thole  of  great  Tartary,  which  fhews  how  much  the  fame 
manners,  and  the  fame  education,  give  the  fame  difpolition  to  thefe 
animals.  There  are  all'o  in  Circaflia,  and  in  Mingrelia,  man  > horfes 
which  are  even  handforner  than  thole  of  Tartary.  fhere  are  alfo  found 
fome  handforne  horles  in  the  Ukraine,  Walachia,  Poland  and  Sweden } 
but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  their  qualities  and  defects. 

When  the  horfe  is  inflamed  with  love,  delire  or  appetite,  he  fhews 
his  teeth,  and  feems  to  laugh.  He  Ihews  them  alfo  when  he  is  angry, 
and  would  bite.  Ide  fomelimes  puts  out  his  tongue  to  lick,  but  ieis 
frequently  than  the  ox,  who  licks  much  more  than  the  hone,  and  who, 
notwithstanding,  is  lefs  fenflble  to  carelfes.  ' 

The  horfe  alfo  remembers  ill  treatment  much  longer  than  the  ox  ; his 
natural  difpofltion  and  courage  are  fuch,  that,  when  he  finds  more  is 
expedled  from  him  than  he  is  able  to  perform,  he  is  irritated  and  will 
not  exert  himfelf.  Inftead  of  which,  the  ox,  who  is  flow  and  idle,  ex- 
erts himfelf,  and  is  more  eafily  tired. 
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The  horfe  deeps  much  lefs  than  man  ; for  when  he  is  in  health,  Pic 
does  not  red  more  than  two  or  three  hours  together.  He  then  gets  up 
to  eat ; and  when  he  is  fatisfied,  he  lies  down  a fecond  time ; but  he 
does  not  deep  more  than  three  or  tour  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  There 
are  even  fome  horfes  who  never  lie  down,  but  deep  danding.  It  has 
alio  been  remarked,  that  geldings  deep  oftener  and  longer  than  horfes. 

Quadrupeds  do  not  all  drink  in  the  fame  manner,  though  they  are 
all  equally  obliged  to  leek  with  the  head  for  the  liquor,  except  the 
monkey,  macaw,  and  fome  others  that  have  hands,  and  confequently 
drink  like  men,  when  a vale  or  glafs  is  given  them  which  they  can  hold. 
They  carry  this  to  their  mouths,  inclining  the  head,  throwing  down 
the  liquor,  and  fwallowing  it  hy  the  limple  motion  of  deglutition. 
Man  ufuallv  drinks  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  it  is  mod  convenient. 
Mod  quadrupeds  alfo  chafe  that  mode  which  is  mod  agreeable  to  them, 
and  con dantly  follow  it.  The  dog,  whofe  mouth  is  large,  and  whofe 
tongue  is  long  and  thin,  drinks  lapping,  which  mode  he  prefers  to  that 
of  vetting  the  nofe.  The  horfe,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  mouth  is  fmall* 
and  whofe  tongue  is  too  fhort  and  thick  to  fcoop  it  up,  and  who  always 
drinks  with  more  avidity  than  he  eats,  dips  the  mouth  and  note  quick- 
ly and  deeply  into  the  water,  which  he  fwallows  largely  by  the  limple 
motion  if  deglutition.  This  however  forces  him  to  drink  without 
breathing  ; whild  the  dog  breathes  at  his  eafe  while  he  is  drinking. 
Horfes  therefore  fhould  be  differed  to  take  feveral  draughts,  efpecially 
ad  r running,  when  reljiration  is  lliort  and  quick.  1 hey  lhould  not 
however,  be  differed  to  drink  the  water  too  cold,  becaufe  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  cholic,  which  cold  water  frequently  occadons,  itfome- 
times  happens  alfo,  from  the  uecedity  they  are  in  of  dipping  the  nofe 
into  the  water,  that  they  catch  cold,  which  often  lays  the  foundation 
of  a diforder  called  the  glanders,  the  mod  formidable  of  all  to  the 
horfe.  As  the  feat 'of  the  glanders  is  in  the  pituitary  membrane,  it  is 
confequently  a real  colij,  which  occadons  an  inflammation  in  this  mem- 
brane. Travellers  too,  who  give  us  a detail  of  the  maladies  of  horfes 
m warm  climates,  as  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Larbary,  do  not  lay  that 
the  glanders  are  lb  frequent  there  as  in  cold  climates.  It  is  from  this 
th  : efore  that  the  conjecture  arifes,  that  this  malady  is  occafioned  by 
the  coHnefs  of  the  water,  becaufe  thefe  animals  are  obliged  to  dip  and 
k .ep  the  nofe  and  nodrils  a confiderable  time  under  it.  This,  howe- 
ver, might  be  prevented  hy  never  giving  it  to  them  cold,  and  by  al- 
ways wiping  the  nodrils  after  drinking.  Affes,  who  fear  the  cold  more 
than  horfes,  and  who  reiemble  them  lo  drongly  in  the  interior  ftru&ure, 
are,  notwithdanding,  not  fo  fubjetf  to  the  glanders.  This  may  poffi- 
biv  happen  iron,  their  drinking  in  a different  manner  from  horfes  ; tor, 
in  dead  of  dipping  the  mouth  and  nofe  deeply  into  the  water,  they 
lcarcely  touch  it  with  their  lips. 

I iha.ll  not  fpeak  of  the  other  difeafes  of  horfes.  It  would  extend 
tliis  Natural  Hidory  too  much  to  join  to  the  hidory  of  an  animal  that 
of  its  diforders  : neverthelefs,  1 cannot  leave  the  hidory  of  the  horfe, 
without  regretting  that  the  health  of  tins  ufeful  animal  lhould  ba\e 
be  n hitherto  abandoned  to  the  care,  and  too  frequently  aolurd  prac- 
tice, of  ignorant  people.  1 he  branch  of  phyfic  which  the  ancients  cal- 
led Veterinarian,  is  at  prefent  fcarcely  known  but  by  name.  Were 
r ne  phvfician  to  direct  his  views  this  way,  and  make  this  ftudy  his 
i ' principal 
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principal  objeft,  he  would  foon  find  it  anfwer  his  purpofie  both  with 
«fpca  to  reputation  and  profit.  Inftead.  of  degrading  himielt,  he 
would  render  his  name  illufirious  ; and  this  branch  oi.  phyiic  v.  oul  i 
not  be  fo  conjectural  and  difficult  as  the  other.  All  cattles  being  more 
fimple  in  animals  than  in  man,  the  dileafes  ought  alio  to  be  lets  im- 
plicated, and  confequently  treated  with  more  luccels.  Vv  ithout  men  - 
tioning the  entire  liberty  he  would  have  ot  making  experiments  and 
finding  out  new  remedies,  and  the  ability  of  arriving  without  fear  or 
reproach  at  a great  extent  of  knowledge  of  this  kind,  horn  which  try 
analogy,  inferences  might  alfo  be  drawn  falutary  even  to  mankind. 

The  Jfs. 

If  we  confider  this  animal  with  attention,  he  appears  only  to  be  a 
horfe  degenerated.  The  perfect  fimilitude  in  the  conformation  of  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  inteftinal  conduit,  the  heart,  the  liver, 
and  other  vifeera,  and  the  great  refemblance  of  the  body,  legs,  feet, 
end  the  entire  fkeleton,  is  a fufficient  foundation  for  this  opinion.  We 
may  even  attribute  thefe  flight  differences  which  are  found  between  thefe 
•two  animals,  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  food,  and  the  fortuitous 
fucceffion  of  many  generations  of  lmall  wild  hones,  half  degenerated, 
which,  by  little,  have  Hill  continued  to  degenerate  fo  far  as  at  laft  to 
produce  a new  and  fixed  fpecies  ; or  rather,  a fucceffion  of  individuals, 
all  vitiated  in  the  fame  manner.  What  appears  to  favour  this  notion,  is, 
that  as  horfes  vary  much  more  than  alles  m the  colour  Oi  their  fLm, 
they  are  confequently  more  anciently  domefiic,  fince  all  dome  flic  ani- 
mals vary  much  more  in  their  colour  than  wild  ones  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies. Befides  the  greater  number  ot  wild  horfes,  of  wrhich  travellers 
fpeak,  are  fmall  in  their  fi/.e,  and  have,  like  affes,  the  coat  grey,  and 
the  tail  naked  and  frizzled  at  the  end.  They  alfo  mention  wild  horfes, 
and  even  domeftic  ones,  which  have  a black  (tripe  on  the  back,  and 
other  marks,  which  nearly  refemble  both  wild  and  domeftic  aftes. 

Again  if  we  confider  the  difference  of  the  temperament,  difpofition, 
the  manners,  the  organifm,  of  thefe  two  animals,  and,  above  all,  the 
impoffibility  of  mixing  the  breed  to  make  one  common  fpecies,  or  even 
an  intermediate  fpecies  which  may  be  renewed,  it  appears  a better- 
founded  opinion,  to  think  that  thefe  animals  are  of  a fpecies  equally 
ancient,  and  originally  as  different  as  they  are  at  prefent.  The  als 
differs  materially  from  the  horfe,  in  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fize,  largenefs 
of  the  head,  length  of  the  ears,  hardnefs  of  the  rkin,  nakednefs  of  the 
tail,  the  form  of  the  rump,  and  alfo  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts;  fuch  as  the  voice,  the  appetite,  manner  of  drinking,  &c. 
Do  the  horfe  and  the  aft,  then,  come  originally  from  the  fame  flock  ? 
are  they  of  the  lame  family,  or  not  ? and  have  they  not  always  been 
different  animals  ? 

When  two  individuals  cannot  produce  together,  we  can  no  other  wife 
account  for  it,  but  from  flight  difference  in  their  temperament,  or  forne 
accidental  fault  in  the  organs  of  generation,  of  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
two  individuals.  That  two  individuals  of  different  fpecies,  fliould  pro- 
duce other  individuals  which  do  not  refemble  the  one  or  the  other  in  any- 
fixed  particular,  and  can  confequently  produce  nothing  like  themfelves, 
there  needs  but  a certain  degree  of  conformity  between  the  form  of  the 
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body  and  the  organs  of  generation  of  thefe  different  animals.  But  what 
an  immenfe  number  of  combinations  are  neceffary,  even  to  fuppofe  that 
two  animals,  male,  and  female,  of  a certain  fpecies,  are  no  longer  able 
to  produce  with  thofe  of  their  own  kind,  but  are  even  degenerated  to 
fuch  a degree  that  they  can  only  produce  together ; and  alfo,  what  a 
prodigious  immenfity  of  combinations  are  neceffary  that  the  production 
of  thefe  two  degenerated  animals  fnould  follow  exatfly  the  fame  laws 
which  are  obferved  in  the  production  of  perfed  animals;  for  a degene- 
nerated  animal  is  itfelf  a vitiated  production  ; and  how  can  a vitiated, 
depraved  origin,  become  a flock,  and  not  only  produce  a conftant  fuc- 
cellion  of  beings,  but  even  produce  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fol- 
lowing the  fame  laws,  which  in  efleCt  reproduce  the  animal,  the  origin 
of  which  is  pure  ? 

Although  we  cannot  dcmcnflrate  that  the  production  of  a fpecies, 
by  degeneration,  is  a thing  impoffible  in  nature,  yet  the  number  of  pro- 
babilities on  die  contrary  is  fo  great,  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt  of  it. 
Tor  it  iome  fpecies  have  been  produced  by  the  degeneration  of  others, 
if  the  fpecies  of  the  afs  is  derived  from  the  fpecies  of  the  horfe,  this 
can  only  have  happened  fucceflively,  By  degrees,  therefore,  there 
would  have  been,  between  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  a great  number  of  in- 
termediate animals,  the  fir  ft  of  which  would  have  differed  but  (lightly 
in  its  nature  from  the  horfe,  and  the  latter  would  have  approached  by 
de:  recs  to  that  of  the  afs.  Why  then  do  we  not  fee  the  reprefentatives, 
the  defendants  of  the  intermediate  fpecies?  why  do  only  the  two  ex- 
tremes remain  ? / 

l’he  afs  is  then  an  afs,  and  not  a horfe  degenerated.  Ke  is  neither 
a ftranger,  an  intruder,  nor  a baftard.  He  has,  his  family,  his  fpecies, 
and  his  rank.  His  blood  is  pure;  and  although  his  nobility  is  lefs  il- 
luftrious,  yet  it  is  equally  good,  equally  ancient  with  that  of  the  horfe. 
Why,  then,  have  we  fo  much  contempt  for  this  animal;  fo  good,  fo 
patient,  fo  iteady,  fo  ufeful?  Do  men  carry  their  contempt  even  to  ani- 
mals, thofe  which  ferve  them  fo  well,  and  at  fo  fmall  an  expence  ? We 
take  care  of,  we  inftruCt,  and  we  exercife  the  horfe,  whilft  the  afs  is  a- 
bandoned  to  the  care  of  the  loweft  fervant,  or  the  tricks  of  children. 
Thus  inftead  of  improving,  he  mult  loofc  by  his  education;  and  if  there 
were  not  a fund  of  good  qualities,  he  would  certainly  lofe  them  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  treated.  He  is  the  May  game  of  the  rulticks, 
who  beat  him  with  (tuffs,  overload  him,  and  make  him  work  beyond  his 
flrength.  We  do  not  confider,  that  he  would  be  the  mod  beautiful, 
the  beft-formed,  and  mod  diflinguilhed  of  the  lower  animals,  if'  there 
were  no  horfe  in  the  world.  We  forget  that  he  is  an  afs,  that  he  has 
ail  the  qualities  ot  his  nature,  all  the  gifts  attached. to  his  fpecies;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  we  only  think  of  the  figure  and  qualities  of  the  horfe, 
which  he  ought  not  to  have. 

He  is  naturall)  as  humble,  patient,  and  quiet,  as  the  horfe  is  proud, 
ardent,  and  impetuous.  He  fufrers  with  conftancy,  and  perhaps  with 
courage,  chaftil’ement  and  blows.  He  is  moderate  both  as  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  his  food  He  is  contented  with  the  hardeft  and  mofl 
difagrceable  herbs,  which  the  horfe,  and  other  animals,  will  leave  with 
dijliain.  He  is  very  delicate  with  refpeft  to  his  water,  for  he  will  drink 
nope  but  the  clearell,  and  from  rivulets  which  he  is  acquainted  with. 

He 
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He  drinks  as  moderately  as  he  eats,  and  does  not  put  his  nofe  in  the 
-water  (through  fear,  as  lome  fay,  of  the  hi  ado  w of  his  ears.)  As  care 
is  not  taken  to  curry-comb  him,  he  frequently  rolls  himfelf  on  the  grals, 
thirties,  and  in  the  dull;  and,  without  regarding  his  load,  he  lays  him- 
felf down  to  roll  about  as  often  as  he  can,  and  by  this  feems  to  reproach 
his  mafter,  for  the  little  care  he  takes  of  him. 

In  his  earlieft  youth,  he  is  fprightly,  and  even  handfome,  light  and 
genteel ; but,  either  from  age  or  bad  treatment,  he  foon  lofes  it,  and  be- 
comes flow,  indocile  and  headftrong.  Pliny  allures  us,  that,  when  they 
feperate  the  mother  from  the  young  one,  fhe  will  go  through  fire  to 
recover  it.  The  afs  is  alfo  ftrongly  attached  to  his  mafter,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  is  ufually  ill-treated.  He  will  fmeil  him  afar  off,  and  can 
diftinguifh  him  from  all  other  men.  He  alfo  knows  the  places  where 
he  has  lived,  and  the  ways  which  he  has  frequented.  His  eyes  are  good, 
and  his  fmeil  is  acute.  His  ears  are  excellent,  which  has  alio  contributed 
to  his  being  numbered  among  timid  animals,  which  it  is  pretended  have 
all  the  hearing  extremely  delicate,  and  the  ears  long.  When  he  is  over- 
loaded, he  (hews  it  by  lowering  his  head,  and  bending  downhis  ears:  when 
he  is  greatly  abufed,  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a 
molt  difagreeable  manner,  which  gives  him  an  air  of  derifion  and  icorn. 
If  his  eyes  are  covered  over,  he  remains  motionlefs.  He  walks,  trots, 
and  gallops  like  the  horfe  ; but  all  his  motions  are  fmaller,  and  much 
flower.  Notwithftanding  he  can  run  with  tolerable  fvviftnefs,  he  can 
gallop  but  a little  way,  and  whatever  paces  he  ufes,  if  he  is  hard  pref- 
fed,  he  is  foon  fatigued. 

The  Jack-afs  brays  in  a very  difcordant  manner.  The  fne-afs  has 
a clearer  and  thriller  voice.  Thofe  that  are  gelded,  bray  very  low; 
and,  though  they  feem  to  make  the  fame  efforts,  and  the  fame  mo- 
tions of  the  throat,  yet  their  cry  cannot  be  heard  far  off. 

Of  all  the  animals  covered  with  hair,  the  afs  is  leaft  fubjeift  to  ver- 
min. This  circumftance  may  be  attributed  to  the  hardneis  and  dry- 
nefs  of  the  fkin,  which  is  certainly  harder  than  in  the  greateft  part  of 
other  quadrupeds.  He  is  much  lefs  fenfible  than  the  horfe  too  to  the 
whip  and  the  fling  of  the  flies. 

At  two  years  and  a half  old,  the  firft  middle  inciflve  teeth  fall  out, 
and  afterwards  the  other  inciflve  at  the  fide  of  the  firft  fall  alfo,  and 
are  renewed  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  order  as  thofe  of  the 
horfe.  The  age  of  the  afs  is  alfo  known  by  his  teeth.  The  third  in- 
cifive  on  each  fide  afeertains  it,  as  in  the  horfe. 

The  afs  is  three  or  four  years  in  growing,  and  lives  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.  He  deeps  lefs  than  the  horfe,  and  does  not  lie  down  to 
fleep,  except  when  quite  tired. 

There  are  among  affes  different  races,  as  among  horfes  ; but  they 
are  much  lefs  known,  becanfe  they  have  not  been  reared  with  the  fame 
attention  ; but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  came  all  originally  from 
warm  climates.  Ariftotle  affures  us,  that  there  were  none  in  his 
time  in  Scythia,  nor  in  the  other  neighbouring  countries  nor  even  in 
Gaul,  which,  he  fays,  is  a cold  climate.  He  adds  too  that  a cold 
climate  either  prevents  them  from  procreating  their  fpecies,  or  makes 
them  to  degenerate;  and  that  this  laft  circumftance  is  the  reafon 
that  they  ate  fmall  and  weak  in  Illyria,  Thrace  and  Epirus.  They 

appear 
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appear  to  have  come  originally  from  Arabia,  and  to  have  palled  from 
Arabia  into  Egypt,  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  from  Greece  into  Italy, 
from  Italy  into  France,  and  afterwards  into  Germany,  England,  and 
laftly  into  Sweden,  &c.  for  they  are,  in  fadt,  weak  and  fmall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate.  * 

ihe  Latins,  alter  the  Greeks,  have  called  the  wild  afs,  angra ; 
which  animal  muft  not  be  confounded,  as  fome  naturalifts  and  many 
travellers  have  done,  with  the  zebra.  The  angra,  or  wild  afs,  is  not 
ftriped  like  the  zebra,  and  is  not  near  fo  elegant  in  figure.  Wild  alfes 
are  found  in  fome  of  the  illands  ot  the  Archipelago,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  Cerigo.  There  are  alfo  many  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia  and 

Numidia.  They  are  grey,  and  run  fo  faft,  that  the  horfes  of  Barbary 

only  outstrip  them  in  the  chace.  When  they  fee  a man,  they  give  a 
loud  cry,  turn  themfelves  about,  and  llop,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
fly  till  he  approaches  pretty  near  them.  They  are  taken  in  fnares 
made  with  ropes,  and  go  in  troops  both  to  pafturage  and  to  drink  ; 
their  fleih  is  alio  eaten.  There  were  alfo,  in  the  time  of  Marmol, 
wild  alfes  in  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  but  leis  than  thofe  of  Africa  ; and 
Pietro  della  Valle  faid,  he  has  feen  a wild  afs  at  Baffora,  whofe  figure 
difFered  in  no  relpedl  from  a domeftic  one.  He  was  only  of  a lighter 

colour,  and  had,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  a ftripe  of  white  ; he  was 

alfo  much  livelier,  and  lighter  in  hunting,  than  the  greater  number  of 
alfes. 

Neither  alfes  nor  horfes  have  been  found  in  America,  although  the 
climate,  efpecially  of  North  America,  is  as  good  for  them  as  any  other. 
Thofe  which  the  Spaniards  have  tranfported  from  Europe,  and  which 
they  have  left  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  Continent,  have  greatly 
multiplied  ; and  in  fome  parts  wild  alfes  are  found  in  troops,  and  are 
taken  in  fnares  like  wild  horfes. 

The  afs  with  the  mare  produces  large  mules,  and  the  horfe  with  the 
fhe-als  produces  fmall  mules,  differing  from  the  firft  in  many  refpe&s. 

As  wild  alfes  are  unknown  in  thefe  climates,  we  cannot  actually  fay 
whether  the  fleih  is  good  to  eat ; but  it  is  certain,  that  the  fleih  of  the 
domeftic  afs  is  extremely  bad,  and  harder  than  that  of  the  horfe.  The 
milk  of  the  afs,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  approved  and  fpecific  remedy 
for  certain  complaints,  and  its  ufe  is  known  from  the  Greeks  to  us. 
That  it  may  be  good  in  its  kind,  we  fliould  chule  a young  healthy  fhe- 
afs,  full  of  fleih,  that  has  lately  foaled,  and  which  has  not  fince  that 
period  been  with  the  male.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  feed  her  well  with 
hay,  wheat,  and  grafs.  The  milk  muft  not  be  expofed  to  the  air, 
which  will  lpoil  it  in  a fhort  while. 

The  Ikin  of  the  afs  is  ufed  for  different  purpofes,  fuch  as  to  make 
drums,  Ihoes,  and  thick  parchment  for  pocket-books,  which  is  flightly 
v irnilhed  over.  It  is  alfo  with  the  Ikins  of  alfes  that  the  Orientals 
make  the  fagri,  which  we  call  fhagreen. 

The  afs  is,  perhaps,  the  animal  which  can  carry  the  greateft  wreight. 
As  it  cotts  but  little  to  feed  him,  and  as  he  fcarcely  requires  any  care, 
he  is  ol  great  ufe  in  the  country.  He  alfo  ferves  to  ride  on,  as  all  his 
paces  are  gentle,  and  he  Humbles  lefs  than  the  horfe.  He  is  frequently 
out  to  the  plough  in  countries  where  the  earth  is  light,  and  his  dung 
ts  an  excellent  manure. 
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The  Ox* 

The  ox,  and  other  herbiverous  animals  are  not  only  the  mod  ufeful 
to  man,  but  they  are  alfo  maintained  at  the  lead  expence,  i'he  ox  is 
the  mod  excellent  in  this  refpedf,  for  he  redores  as  much,  to  the  earth 
as  he  takes  from  it,  and  even  enriches  the  ground  on  which  he  feeds. 

That  the  ox  is  not  fo  proper  as  the  horle,  the  afs,  and  the  camel, 
for  carrying  burthens,  the  form  of  his  back  and  loins,  is  a demondra- 
tion.  But  the  thicknefs  of  his  neck,  and  the  broadnefs  of  his  fhoulders 
point  him  out  as  dedined  for  the  yoke. 

In  fome  places  they  make  him  draw  by  the  horns.  In  fupport  of 
this  practice,  it  is  alledged  that  when  yoked  in  this  manner  he  is  more 
eafily  managed.  His  head  is  very  drong,  and  he  draws  well  by  the 
horns,  but  with  much  lefs  advantage  than  by  the  fhoulders.  Nature 
feems  to  have  dedined  him  for  the  plough.  The  fize  of  his  body,  the 
flownefs  of  his  motions,  the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs,  and  even  his  tran- 
quillity and  patience  when  he  labours,  l'eem  to  concur  in  rendering  him 
proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  more  capable  than  any  o- 
ther  of  overcoming  the  condant  refidance  that  the  earth  oppofes  to  his 
efforts. 

In  thofe  fpecies  of  animals,  which  man  has  formed  into  flocks,  and 
where  the  multiplication  is  the  principal  objedt,  the  female  is  more  ufe- 
ful than  the  male.  The  produce  of  the  cow  is  renewed  every  indant. 
The  flefh  of  the  calf  is  wholefome  and  delicate.  The  milk  is  the  food 
of  children  ; butter  relifhes  the  mod  of  our  dilhes,  and  cheefe  is  the 
common  food  of  the  peafants. 

The  cow  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty  in  eighteen  months,  and  the 
bull  in  two  years.  But  they  fhould  not  be  admitted  to  each  other  till 
they  be  three  years  old.  From  three  to  nine  years  thefe  animals  are 
in  their  greated  vigour.  After  this,  neither  cows  nor  bulls  are  fit  for 
any  thing  but  to  fatten  for  the  daughter,  as  at  two  years  of  age  they 
are  almod  at  their  full  growth.  The  length  of  their  lives  is  alfo,  like 
that  of  the  great'ed  part  of  the  other  fpecies  of  animals,  about  fourteen 
years,  and  they  feldom  live  above  fifteen. 

The  dulled  and  mod  idle  animals  are  not  thofe  which  deep  the  found- 
ed, or  the  longed.  The  ox  deeps,  but  his  deep  is  fhort,  and  not  very 
found ; for  he  awakes  at  the  lead  noife.  He  ufually  lies  on  his  left 
fide,  and  that  kidney  is  always  larger  and  fatter  than  the  kidney  on 
the  right  fide. 

Oxen  like  other  domedic  animals,  differ  in  colour ; but  at  the  fame 
time  red  appears  to  be  the  mod  common,  and  the  redder  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  edeemed.  It  is  faid,  that  oxen  of  a bay  colour  lad  longed; 
that  thofe  of  a brown  colour  are  fooner  fatigued,  and  fhorter  lived  ; 
that  the  grey,  brindled,  and  white  are  not  proper  for  work,  and  are 
only  fit  to  be  fatted  for  daughter.  But  whatever  colour  the  coat  of 
the  ox  is  of,  it  fhould  be  fhining,  thick,  and  loft  to  the  touch  ; for  if  it 
is  rough  and  uneven,  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  the  animal  is  not 
well,  or  at  lead,  that  he  is  not  of  a drong  conditution. 

The  ox  fhould  only  be  worked  from  three  years  old  to  ten  ; and  it 
is  proper  then  to  take  him  from  the  plough,  in  order  to  fatten  and  fell 
him,  as  the  defh  will  be  better  than  if  he  be  kept  longer.  The  age  of 

this 

* The  word  Ox,  in  its  common  acceptation,  denotes  Black  Cattle  in  general  with- 
out regard  to  fex.  In  a more  refhifted  fcnfe,  it  figninrs  a ca  lira  ted  Bull. 
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this  animal  is  known  by  his  teeth  and  horns.  The  firft  front  teeth  fall 
out  when  he  is  ten  months  old,  and  are  replaced  by  others  which  are 
larger  and  not  fo  white.  At  fixteen  months  thofe  on  each  fide  of  the 
middle  teeth  *drop  out,  and  are  replaced  by  others  ; and  at  three  years 
old,  all  the  incifive  teeth  are  renewed.  They  are  then  all  long,  white, 
and  even  ; and,  in  proportion  as  the  ox  advances  in  years,  they  decay, 
and  become  unequal  and  black.  The  horns  fall  off  at  three  years,  and 
thefe  are  replaced  by  other  horns,  which,  like  the  fecond  teeth,  do  not 
fall  off  a fecond  time.  Thofe  of  the  ox  and  the  cow  grow  larger  and 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  bull ; but  the  growth  of  thefe  fecond  horns  is 
not  uniform.  The  fourth  year  of  the  age  of  the  ox,  two  little  pointed 
horns  fprout,  which  are  even,  and  terminate  at  the  head  by  a kind  of 
knob.  The  following  year  this  knob  grows  from  the  head,  puihed  out 
by  a cylinder  of  horn,  which  forms  and  terminates  alfo  by  another 
knob  ; for  as  long  as  the  animal  lives,  the  horns  grow.  Thefe  knobs 
become  annular  knobs,  which  are  eafily  to  be  diftinguilhed  in  the  horns, 
and  by  'which  alfo  the  age  may  be  eafily  known,  by  reckoning  three 
years  for  the  firft  knob  next  the  point  of  the  horn,  and  one  year  more 
for  each  of  the  intervals  between  the  other  knobs. 

The  horfe  eats  night  and  day,  flowly,  but  almoft  continually.  The 
ox,  on  the  contrary,  eats  quick,  and  takes  in  a fiiort  time  all  the  food 
which  he  requires  ; after  which  he  ceafes  to  eat,  and  lies  down  to  ru- 
minate. This  difference  arifes  from  the  different  conformation  of  the 
ftomachs  of  thefe  animals.  The  ox,  of  whofe  ftomachs  the  two  firft 
form  but  one  bag  of  a vaft  capacity,  can  in  both  of  them,  receive  grafs, 
at  the  fame  time  which  it  afterwards  ruminates  and  digefts  at  leifure, 
The  horfe,  whofe  ftomach  is  frnall,  and  can  receive  but  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  grafs,  is  filled  fucceffively  in  proportion  as  he  digefts  it,  and  it 
paffes  into  the  inteftines,  where  the  principal  decompofition  of  the  food 
is  performed. 

Chewing  the  cud  is  but  a vomiting  without  draining,  occafioned  by 
the  re- aft  ion  of  the  firft  ftomach  on  the  food  which  it  contains.  The 
ox  fills  the  two  firft  ftomachs,  the  paunch,  and  the  bag,  which  is  but 
a portion  of  the  paunch,  as  much  as  he  can.  This  membrane  afts  with 
force  on  the  grafs  which  it  contains  ; it  is  chewed  but  a little,  and  its 
quantity  is  greatly  increafed  by  fermentation.  Were  the  food  liquid, 
this  force  of  contraftion  would  occafion  it  to  pafs  by  the  third  ftomach, 
which  only  communicates  with  the  other  by  a narrow  conveyance,  and 
cannot  admit  filch  dry  food,  or,  at  leaft,  can  only  admit  the  moitler 
parts.  The  food  muft,  therefore,  neceffarily  pafs  up  again  into  the 
cefophagus,  the  orifice  of  which  is  larger  than  the  orifice  of  the  con- 
duit, and  the  animal  again  chews  and  macerates  them,  imbibes  them 
afreih  with  its  faliva,  and  thus  by  degrees  makes  the  aliment  more 
moift.  He  reduces  it  to  a pafte,  liquid  enough  for  it  to  enter  this  con- 
duit which  paffes  into  the  third  ftomach,  where  it  is  again  macerated 
before  it  enters  the  fourth;  and  it  is  in  this  lalt  ftomach  that  the  de- 
compofition ot  the  hay  is  finifned,  which  is  reduced  to  a perteft  mucilage. 

What  chiefly  confirms  the  truth  of  this  explication,  is,  that  as  long 
as  the  animals  fuck,  and  are  fed  with  milk  and  other  liquid  aliments, 
they  do  not  chew  the  cud.  They  chew  the  cud  much  more  too  in  v\  in- 
ter, when  they  are  fed  with  dry  food,  than  in  fummer,  when  they  eat 
tender  grafs.  . 
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Good  milk  is  neither  too  thick,  nor  too  thin.  Its  confidence  fhould 
he  fuch,  that  when  we  take  a drop,  it  fliould  preferve  its  roundnefs 
without  running,  and  in  colour  it  fliould  be  of  a beautiful  white.  That 
Which  is  inclinable  to  blue  or  yellow  is  not  good.  Its  tafte  lhould  be 
fweet,  without  any  bitternefs  orfournefs.  It  is  better  during  the  month 
of  May,  and  during  the  fummer,  than  in  the  winter;  and  it  is  never 
perfectly  good  but  when  the  cow  is  of  a proper  age,  and  in  good  health. 
The  milk  of  young  cows  is  too  thick,  that  of  old  ones  during  the  win- 
ter is  alfo  too  thick.  The  milk  of  cows  which  are  hot,  is  not  good, 
any  more  than  that  of  a cow  which  is  near  her  time,  or  which  has  late- 
ly calved.  In  the  third  and  fourth  ftomach  of  the  calf  which  fucks, 
there  are  clots  of  crudled  milk.  Thefe  when  dried  in  the  air,  lerve  to 
make  runnet  or  that  well  known  fubltance  which  coagulates  milk.  The 
longer  the  runnet  is  kept,  the  better  it  is,  and  it  requires  but  a fmall 
quantity  of  it  to  make  a great  deal  of  cheefe. 

Bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  apt  to  lick  themfelves,  but  rnoftly  when 
they  are  quiet;  and  as  it  is  thought  that  it  hinders  them  from  fattening, 
it  is  ufual  to  rub  all  the  parts  of  their  bodies  they  can  touch  with  their 
dung.  When  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  they  raife  up  the  half  of 
their  coats  with  their  tongues,  which  are  very  rough,  and  they  fwallow 
this  hair  in  large  quantities.  As  this  fubflance  cannot  digeft,  :t  re- 
mains in  the  ftomach,  and  forms  round,  fmooth  balls,  which  are  forne- 
times  of  fo  confiderable  a fize,  as  to  prevent  their  digeftion.  Thefe 
knobs  in  time  get  covered  with  a brown  cruft,  which  is  fomewhat  hard. 
It  is,  notwithftanding,  but  a thick  mucilage,  which,  by  rubbing  and 
co-adlion  becomes  hard  and  Ihining.  It  is  never  found  any  where  but 
in  the  paunch,  and  if  any  of  the  hair  gets  into  the  other  ftomacks,  it 
does  not  remain  but  feems  to  pafs  with  the  aliments. 

Animals  which  have  incifive  teeth,  fuch  as  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  in 
both  jaws,  bite  fhort  grafs  more  eafily  than  thofe  which  want  incilive 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Hence  if  the  lheep  and  the  goat  bite  the  clofeft, 
it  is  becaule  they  are  fmall,  and  their  lips  are  thin.  But  the  ox,  whole 
lips  are  thick,  can  only  bite  long  grafs  ; and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that 
they  do  no  harm  to  the  pafture  on  which  they  live,  as  they  can  only 
bite  off  the  tops  of  the  young  grafs.  They  do  not  ftir  the  roots,  and 
for  this  reafon  fcarcely  hurt  the  growth;  inftead  of  which,  the  lheep  and 
the  goat  bite  fo  clofe,  that  they  deftroy  the  ftalk  and  fpoil  the  root. 
Befides,  the  horfe  chufes  the  moft  delicate  grafs,  and  leaves  the  largeft 
to  grow,  the  ftalks  of  which  are  hard.  The  ox,  on  the  other  hand,  bites 
thefe  thick  ftalks,  and  by  little  and  little  deftroys  the  coarfe  orafs  ; fo 
that,  at  the  end  of  fome  years,  the  field  in  which  the  horfe  has  lived 
becomes  a very  bad  one,  whilft  that  on  which  the  ox  has  brouled,  be- 
comes fine  pafture. 

The  Sheep. 

We  can  no  longer  doubt,  but  that  animals  which  are  atfually  do- 
meftic,  were  formerly  wild.  But  man,  who  has  conquered  fo  many 
millions,  of  individuals,  can  he  boaft  of  having  conquered  an  entire 
fpecies  ? As  they  were  all  created  without  his  aid,  may  he  not  alfo  be- 
lieve, that  they  all  have  had  orders  to  grow  without  his  helo  > If  we 
confider,  nerverthelefs,  the  weaknefs  and  ftupidity  of  the  lheep,  and  at 
the  lame  time  reflect,  that  this  animal,  without  defence,  cannot  rind 
lafety  in  flight;  that  he  has  for  his  enemies  all  devouring  animals 
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which  feem  to  feek  him  in  preference  to  any  other ; that  formerly  this 
fpecies  produced  but  few  ; that  each  individual  lived  but  a lhort  time  ; 
we  fhall  be  inclined  to  think,  that  from  the  beginning,  fneep  were  in- 
truded to  the  care  of  man.  What  feems  to  give  farther  llrength  to 
this  opinion  is,  that  there  are  no  wild  Iheep  in  the  defarts ; that  in  all 
places  where  man  does  not  rule,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  wolf  reign 
by  force,  and  by  cruelty  ; and  thefe  animals  of  blood  and  carnage,  all 
live  longer,  and  multiply  much  more  than  fheep ; and,  in  lhort,  that 
if  we  were  now  to  abandon  the  troops  of  thefe  fpecies,  which  wTe  have 
rendered  fo  numerous,  they  would  loon  be  deilroyed  before  our  eyes, 
and  the  fpecies  would  be  entirely  annihilated  by  the  voracioufnefs  ol  its 
numberlefs  fpecies  of  enemies. 

The  Iheep  is  indeed  abfolutely  without  refource,  and  without  defence. 
The  ram  has  but  feeble  arms  ; his  courage  is  nothing  but  a petulance 
ufclefs  to  himfelf,  inconvenient  to  others,  and  which  is  deilroyed  by 
caftration.  The  weather  Iheep  are  Hill  more  fearful  than  ews;  it  is 
through  fear  that  they  muller  up  fo  often  in  troops.  The  fmalleft  noife, 
to  which  they  are  unaccuftomed,  is  lufficient  to  make  them  fly,  and  get 
clofe  together.  This  fear  is  attended  with  the  greatell  ftupidity ; for 
they  know  not  how  to  fly  the  danger,  nor  do  they  even  feem  to  feel  the 
inconvenience  of  their  fituation.  They  continue  wherever  they  are, 
either  in  rain  or  fnow,  whence  they  will  not  ftir ; and  to  oblige  them 
to  change  their  fituation,  they  mull  have  a chief,  who  is  intruded  to 
walk  firlt,  and  whom  they  will  follow,  ftep  by  Hep.  This  chief  will 
remain  with  the  reft  of  the  flock,  without  motion,  in  the  fame  place, 
if  he  were  not  driven  iroin  it  by  the  lhepherd,  or  the  dog  which  guards 
them,  who,  in  fad,  watches  for  their  iafety,  defends,  direds,  and  fe- 
rrates them,  aftembles  them  together,  and  communicates  to  them  mo- 
tions not  their  own.  Goats,  which  in  many  things  refemble  Iheep, 

have  much  more  underftanding.  . 

But  this  animal,  fo  cowardly  in  itfelf,  fo  deftitute  in  fentiment,  is 
the  moll  precious  and  the  moft  ufeful,  of  animals  both  for  the  prefent, 
and  future  fupport  of  man.  Of  itfelf,  it  not  only  fupplies  our  greateft 
neceflities,  but,  at  the  lame  time  furnilhes  us  both  with  lood  and  cloath- 
ing.  Without  enumerating  the  particular  advantages  we  have  from 
the  milk  • the  Ikin,  and,  even  the  bowels,  and  bones,  and  the  dung  of 
this  animal  evince  that  nature  has  given  it  nothing  but  what  is  uieiul 

t0  Thefe  Ample  animals,  are  alfo  of  a very  weak  conftitution  ; for  they 
cannot  walk  long  ; travelling  weakens  and  exhaufts  them ; and  when 
they  run,  they  pant,  and  are  foon  out  of  breath.  The  great  heat  ot 
the  fun  is  as  difagreeable  to  them,  as  too  much  moiflure,  cold  and  lnow. 
They  are  fubjed  to  many  diforders,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  con- 
tagious- too  much  fat  fometimes  kills  them,  and  always  prevents  them 
from  having  young  ones.  They  i'uffer  a great  deal  in  having  young, 
have  frequent  abortions,  and  require  more  care  than  any  other  domei- 

tic  animal.  _ , r . , 

At  one  year  old,  the  Iheep  lofe  the  two  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw; 

and  aim  oft  every  one  knows  that  they  have  no  incilive  teeth  in  the  up- 
per iaw.  At  eighteen  months  old,  the  two  neighbouring  teeth  ot  the 
two  Aril  that  fell,  fail  alfo  ; and,  at  three  years  old,  they  are  replaced. 
They  are  then  even,  and  tolerably  white } but,  in  proportion  as  the 
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animal  becomes  older,  they  become  uneven  and  black.  The  age  of  the 
ram  is  alfo  known  by  his  horns,  which  lhew  themfelves  in  the  Hr  Pc  year, 
and  frequently  from  the  birth.  They  grow  every  year  a ring,  which 
is  a mark  round.  The  fheep  have  generally  no  horns  ; but  they  have 
boney  prominences  on  their  heads,  in  the  fame  part  where  the  horns 
of  the  rams  grow;  there  are,  notwithftanding,  fome  fheep  which  have 
two,  and  even  four  horns.  Thefe  fheep  are  like  the  others;  their  horns 
are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  but  lefs  turned  than  thefe  of  the  ram  ; and 
when  there  are  four  horns,  the  two  exterior  ones  are  fhorter  than  the 
two  others. 

Sheep  carry  their  young  five  months,  and  drop  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixth.  They  ufually  produce  but  one  lamb,  and  fometimes 
two.  In  warm  climates  they  may  produce  twice  a year,  but  in  cold 
climates  they  produce  but  once  a year. 

The  fheep  has  great  plenty  of  milk  for  five  or  fix  months.  I his  miik 
is  tolerable  food  for  children,  and  for  poor  people  in  the  country ; and  they 
make  good  cheefe  with  it,  efpecially  when  it  is  mixed  with  cow’s  milk. 

In  dry  foils,  and  in  high  grounds,  where  wild  thyme  and  other  odo- 
riferous herbs  abound,  the  flefh  of  the  fheep  is  of  a much  better  quality 
than  when  it  is  fed  in  low  plains  and  humid  valleys,  unlefs  thefe  plains 
are  fandy  and  near  the  fea ; for  then  all  the  herbs  imbibe  a faltnefs, 
and  the  flefh  of  mutton  is  no  where  fo  good  as  in  thefe  fait  meadows. 
The  fheep’s  milk  is  alfo  more  abundant,  and  of  a better  flavour,  as 
nothing  is  more  pleafing  to  the  tafte  of  thefe  animals  than  fait,  nothing 
is  more  falutary  for  them,  when  it  is  given  them  in  moderation;  and  in 
fome  places,  they  put  into  the  fheep-pen  a bag  of  fait,  or  a fait  done, 
which  they  will  lick  by  turns. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  fatten  fheep,  than  to  give  them  water 
in  great  quantity;  and  nothing  prevents  this  advantage  fo  much  as  the 
heat  of  the  fun. 

We  frequently  find  worms  in  the  livers  of  animals;  and  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Savans,  there  is  a defeription  of  worms  found  in  the  livers  of 
fheep  and  oxen,  as  alfo  in  the  German  Ephemerides.  One  would  think 
that  thefe  Angular  worms  were  only  found  in  the  livers  of  animals 
which  chew  the  cud;  but  Mr  Daubcnton  has  found  fome,  which  exactly 
refemble  them,  in  the  liver  of  the  afs;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may 
be  found  in  the  livers  of  other  animals.  It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that 
butterflies  have  been  found  in  the  livers  of  fheep. 

The  operation  of  fheep- fhear ing  is  performed  once  a year.  In  Trance 
it  is  performed  in  the  month  of  May,  after  die  fheep  have  been  well 
wafhed,  in  order  to  make  the  wool  as  clean  as  poffible.  In  April  it 
would  be  too  cold  ; and  if  they  were  to  wait  till  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  there  w*uld  not  be  time  enough  for  the  wool  to  grow  during 
the  fummer,  to  preferve  them  from  the  cold  in  the  winter.  The  wool 
of  ewes  is  generally  better,  and  in  greater  abundance,  than  that  of  fheep. 
That  on  the  neck,  and  the  top  of  the  back,  is  the  bed.  White  wool  is 
preferable  to  grey,  brown,  or  black,  becaufe  in  dying  it  will  take  any 
colour.  For  the  quality,  that  whicli  is  fmooth  is  better  than  that 
which  is  frizzled  ; it  is  alfo  faid,  that  lheep  whofe  wool  is  frizzled,  are 
not  fo  healthy  as  others.  Another  conliderable  advantage  may  be 
made  of  fheep,  by  inclofing  them  on  the  ground  we  wifh  to  improve. 
The  dung,  the  urine,  and  the  heat  of  the  bodies  of  thcle  animals,  will, 
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in  a little  time,  enrich  the  mod  exhaufted,  cold,  and  infertile  ground. 
A hundred  lheep,  in  one  fummer,  will  enrich  eight  acres  of  land  for 
fix  years. 

1 he  ancients  have  faid,  that  all  animals  which  chew  the  cud,  have 
tallow  ; but  this  is  only  true  of  the  lheep  and  the  goat  ; and  that  of 
the  goat  is  moie  abundant,  whiter,  drier,  firmer,  and  oi  a better  qua- 
lity than  any  other.  It  is  for  the  mod  part  about  the  loins  that  this 
fue  is  amailed  in  the  greateft  quantities,  and  the  left  loin  has  always 
a larger  quantity  than  the  right.  Sheep  have  no  other  fat  about  them 
but  net ; and  this  matter  is  fo  predominent  in  their  habit,  that  all  the 
extremities  or  the  body  are  edged  with  it ; even  the  blood  contains  a 
confiderable  quantity. 

The  wool  of  Italy,  Spain  and  England,  is  finer  than  that  of  France. 

I hole  animals  with  large,  long  tails,  which  are  fo  common  in  Africa 
and  Afia,  and  to  which  travellers  have  given  the  name  of  Barbary 
fineep,  appear  to  be  of  a different  fpecies  from  our  lheep,  as  well  as  the 
Iamb  ol  America. 

' The  Goat. 

Though  the  fpecies  of  animals  are  leparated  from  each  other ; yet 
fome  fpecies  approach  fo  near  to  others,  that  fpace  is  only  left  for  a 
bar  • line  of  didindion.  The  afs  might  almoft  replace  the  horfe  ; and, 
if  the  fpecies  of  lheep  were  to  fail,  that  of  the  goat  might  fupply  the 
lofs.  The  goat  like  the  lheep,  affords  both  milk  and  luet  in  confider- 
able  quantities.  Her  hair,  though  rougher  than  wool,  ferves,  however 
to  make  very  good  (luffs ; and  her  fikin  is  worth  more  than  the  fldn  of 
the  lheep.  The  flefh  of  the  young  goat  alfo  nearly  refembles  that  of 
the  lamb.  Thefe  auxiliary  fpecies  are  wilder  and  more  robud  than  the 
principal  fpecies.  The  afs  and  the  goat  do  not  require  fo  much  care 
as  the  horfe  and  the  fheep ; for  they  every  where  find  food  to  fupport 
them,  and  brouze  equally  on  plants  of  all  kinds.  They  are  lefs  affec- 
ted with  the  intemperance  of  the  climate,  and  can  do  better  without 
the  help  of  man.  The  lefs  dependence  they  have  on  us,  the  more  they 
feem  to  belong  to  nature. 

Although  the  goat  is  a didind  fpecies,  yet  he  will  couple  with  the 
flieep  ; but  no  intermediate  fpecies  has  been  introduced  between  the 
goat  and  the  flieep.  1 hefe  two  fpecies  are  didind,  remaining  con- 
Itantly  feparated,  and  always  at  the  lame  diltance  from  each^other* 
and  have  never  been  changed  by  this  mixture,  or  produced  any  new 
flock,  or  new  breed  of  intermediate  animals.  They  have,  at  moll, 
only  produced  different  individuals,  which  has  no  influence  on  the  unitv 
of  each  primitive  fpecies,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  confirms  the 
truth  of  their  different  charaderidics. 

The  goat  has  naturally  more  underfianding,  and  can  fifift  better  for 
fieri  ell  than  the  fheep.  She  comes  voluntarily,  and  is  eafily  familia- 
rifed  : die  is  fenfible  of  careffes,  and  capable  of  attachment:  Hie  is  alfo 
ftronger,  lighter,  more  agile,  and  lefs  timid  than  the  fheep : fhe  is  7 
lively,  capricious  and  lafcivious. 

Goats  are  fond  ol  llraying  in  folitary  places,  of  climbing  up  deep 
places,  of  deeping  on  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  on  the  brink  of  precipices. 

1 he  incontlancy  of  this  animal’s  nature  is  Ihewn  by  the  irregularity  of 
fier  adions;  die  walks,  dops  Ihort,  runs,  jumps,  advances,  retreats,  fnews* 
then  hides  herfelf,  or  flies,  and  this  all  from  caprice,  or  without,  any 
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other  determinate  caufe  than  her  whimfical  vivacity.  All  the  fupplenefs 
of  the  organs,  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  are  fcarcely  futHcient  for  the 
petulance  and  rapidity  of  thefe  motions,  which  are  all  natural  to  her. 

That  thefe  animals  are  naturally  fond  o(  mankind,  and  that  in  un- 
inhabited places  they  do  not  become  wild,  the  following  anecdote  is  a 
ftriking  confirmation.  In  1698,  an  Englilh  veifel  having  put  into  har- 
bour at  the  ifle  of  Bonevifte,  two  negroes  prefented  themfelves  on 
board,  and  offered  the  Englilh  as  many  goats  as  they  chofe  to  take. 
At  the  furprife  which  the  captain  fhewed  at  this  offer,  the  negroes  ob- 
ferved  there  were  but  twelve  perfons  in  the  illand  ; that  the  goats  mul- 
tiplied fo  faft,  that  they  became  troublefome  ; and  that,  far  from  ha- 
ving any  trouble  in  taking  them,  they  followed  them  with  a kind  of 
obftinacy,  like  domeftic  animals* 

Goats  go  five  months  with  young,  and  bring  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth  month.  They  fiickle  the  young  ones  for  about  a month 
or  five  weeks  ; fo  that  it  may  be  reckoned  about  fix-and-twenty  weeks 
from  the  time  of  their  coupling  till  the  time  that  the  young  kid  begins 
to  eat.  The  goat  generally  produces  one  kid,  fometimes.  two,  very 
rarely  three,  and  never  more  than  four  ; and  lhe  brings  forth  young, 
from  a year  or  eighteen  months,  to  feven  years.  The  knobs  in  the 
horns,  and  their  teeth,  afcertain  their  age.  The  number  of  teeth  is 
not  always  the  fame  in  female  goats ; but  they  have  generally  fewer 
than  the  male  goat,  which  has  alfo  the  hair  rougher,  and  the  beard 
and  the  horns  longer.  Thefe  animals,  like  oxen  and  fheep,  have  four 
ftomachs,  and  chew  the  cud.  This  fpecies  is  more  diffufed  than  the 
fheep,  and  goats  like  ours  are  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  only 
in  Guinea,  and  other  warm  countries,  they  are  fmaller ; but  in  Muf- 
covy,  and  other  cold  climates,  they  are  larger.  The  goats  of  Angora, 
and  of  Syria,  have  ears  hanging  down,  and  are  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  ours.  They  mix  and  produce  together,  even  in  our  climate. 
The  males  have  horns  almoft  as  long  as  the  common  goat ; but  the 
circumference  and  directions  are  very,  different.  They  are  extended 
horizontally  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  and  form  fpirals,  fomewhat  like 
a worm.  The  horns  of  the  female  are  fhort,  and  firft  turn  round 
backwards,  then  bend  down,  and  turn  round  before,  fo  much,  that 
they  end  near  the  eyes  ; and  in  fome  their  circumference  and  direction 
vary.  The  male  and  female  goat  of  Angora,  which  I have  feen,  are 
fuch  as  I have  defcribed  ; and  thefe  goats,  like  all  the  animals  of  Syria, 
have  the  hair  fo  very  long  and  thick,  and  fine,  that  (tuffs  have  been 
made  of  it,  almoft  as  handfome  and  glolfy  as  our  filks.  It  is,  in  faCt, 
what  is  commonly  termed  mohair , 

The  Hog. 

I (hall  treat  of  the  fow,  the  hog  of  Siam,  and  the  wild  boar,  at  the 
fame  time,  becaufe  they  form  all  three  but  one  and  the  fame  fpecies ; 
one  is  wild,  and  the  other  two  are  domeftic. 

Ariftotle  firft  divided  quadrupeds  into  beads  with  the  hoof  entire, 
thofe  with  cloven  feet,  and  the  fpecies  which  have  claws.  He  allows 
that  the  hog  is  of  an  ambiguous  nature ; but  the  only  reafon  he  gives, 
is,  that  in  Illyria  fwine  are  found  which  have  hoofs,  and  in  fome  other 
parts  a fpecies  which  have  claws.  This  animal  is  alfo  a kind  of  excep- 
tion to  the  two  general  rules  of  nature,  viz.  That  the  larger  animals 
£re,  the  (ewer  young  they  produce  at  a birth ; and  that  of  all  animals, 
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thofe  which  have  cl  iws  are  the  molt  prolific.  The  hog,  though  in  it? 
make  greatly  above  the  middle  fize,  produces  more  than  any  fuch  ani- 
mal, or  indeed,  than  any  other  quadruped. 

To  the  fingulariries  we  have  already  related,  we  fhall  add  another, 
which  is,  that  the  fat  ot  the  hog  is  different  from  that  of  almoft  all 
other  quadruped  animals,  not  only  in  its  confiftence  and  quality,  but 
alfo  in  its  poiition  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  fat  of  man,  and  of 
animals  which  have  no  tallow,  fuch  as  the  dog,  the  horfe,  &c.  is  mixed 
pretty  equally  with  the  flefli.  The  tallow  in  the  ram,  goat,  the  flag,  &c. 
is  found  only  in  the  extremities  of  it.  The  fat  covers  the  flefli  and 
forms  a thick,  diftindt,  and  continued  bed  or  layer,  between  the  flefli 
and  the  flkin.  The  hog  lias  this  in  common  with  the  whale,  and  other 
cetaceous  animals,  the  fat  of  which  is  only  a kind  of  lard,  nearly  of 
the  fame  confiftence  with,  but  more  oily  than,  that  of  the  hog.  This 
lard  in  cetaceous  animals  alfo  forms  beneath  the  fkin  a bed  of  many 
inches  in  thicknefs,  which  envelopes  the  flefh. 

There  are  only  the  hog,  and  two  or  three  other  fpecies  of  animals, 
which  have  defenfive  or  very  long  canine  teeth.  They  differ  from  the 
other  teeth,  by  coming  out  at  the  front,  and  growing  during  their 
whole  lives.  In  the  elephant  and  fea-cow,  they  are  cylindrical,  and 
fome  feet  long.  In  the  wild  boar  and  male  hog,  they  are  partly  bent 
in  form  of  a circle  ; and  I have  feen  them  from  nine  to  ten  inches  in 
length.  They  are  not  very  deep  in  the  focket,  and  have  alfo,  like  thofe 
of  the  elephant,  a cavity  at  the  fuperior  extremity ; but  the  elephant 
and  fea-cow  have  only  thefe  defenfive  teeth  in  the  fuperior  jaw,  and 
even  want  canine  teeth  in  the  inferior  jaw.  The  male  hog  and  the 
wild  boar  on  the  other  hand,  have  them  in  both  jaws,  and  thofe  of  the 
inferior  are  the  mod  ufeful  to  this  animal.  Thefe  are  alfo  the  mod 
dangerous  ; for  it  is  with  thefe  lower  tulks  the  wild  boar  wounds. 

Of  all  quadrupeds  the  hog  appears  the  mod  rough  and  unpolifhed. 
His  voracioufnefs  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  inceflant  avidity  he  has  to 
All  the  vafl  capacioufnefs  of  his  ltomach.  It  is  the  roughnefs  of 
the  hair,  the  hardnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  fat,  which 
render  thefe  animals  fo  infcnfible  to  blows.  Mice  have  been  knowm  to 
lodge  in  their  backs,  and  eat  their  fat  and  their  fkin,  without  their 
feeming  fenfible  of  it.  Their  other  fenfes  are  good  ; and  the  huntf- 
men  know  that  wild  boars  both  fee,  hear,  and  fmell,  at  a great  di- 
ftance.  In  order  therefore  to  furprife  them,  they'  wait  in  fllence  during 
the  night,  and  place  themfelves  under  the  wind,  to  prevent  the  boars 
perceiving  their  fmell,  of  which  they  are  fenfible  at  a great  diftance, 
and  which  makes  them  change  their  road  immediately. 

This  imperfedlion  in  the  fenfes  of  the  tafte  and  touch,  is  flill  more 
increafed  by  a diftemper  which  is  called  the  meazles,  and  which  renders 
them  almoft  abfolutely  infenfible.  This  diforder  proceeds  in  general 
from  the  coarfenefs  of  their  food  ; for  the  wild  boar,  which  ufually 
lives  on  corn,  fruits,  acorns,  and  roots,  is  not  fubjedl  to  this  diftemper, 
any  more  than  the  young  pig  wdiilft  it  fucks.  This  is  only  to  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  domeftic  hog  in  a clean  liable,  and  giving  him 
plenty'  of  wholefome  food.  By  thefe  means  his  flefli  will  become  ex- 
cellent to  the  tafte,  and  the  lard  firm  and  brittle,  it  he  be  kept  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  he  is  killed,  in  a clean  liable  without 
6 ~ litter, 
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litter,  and  get  no  food  but  dry  corn.  For  this  purpofe  we  ffiould  chufe 
a fow  of  about  a year  old,  full  of  flelh  and  fat. 

The  Wild  Boar  is  hunted  by  dogs,  or  elfe  taken  by  furprife  in  the 
night  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  As  he  runs  but  flowly,  leaves  a 
ftrong  odour  behind  him,  defends  himfelf  againft  the  dogs,  and  wounds 
them  dangeroufly,  he  lliould  not  be  hunted  by  dogs  defigned  for  the 
flag  and  the  goat.  The  oldeft  only  fhould  be  attacked,  and  thefe  are 
eafily  known  by  their  traces.  A young  wild  boar,  of  three  years  old, 
is  difficult  to  take,  becaufe  he  runs  a great  way  without  hopping.  A 
wild  boar  that  is  older,  on  the  other  hand  does  not  run  far,  fufFers 
himfelf  to  be  clofely  hunted,  and  is  not  much  afraid  of  the  dogs.  In 
the  day  he  ufually  hides  himfelf  in  the  thickeft  and  moft  unfrequented 
part  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  evening  and  at  night  he  goes  out  in  quell 
of  food.  In  fummer,  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  it  is  eafy  to  ftirprile  him, 
particularly  among  oats,  where  he  frequents  every  night.  As  foon  as 
he  is  killed,  the  huntfmen  immediately  cut  out  the  tefticles,  the  fmell 
of  which  is  fo  ftrong,  that  if  five  or  fix  hours  were  to  elapfe  without 
cutting  them  out,  all  the  flelh  would  be  infetfed.  In  an  old  wild  boar 
the  head  only  is  good  to  eat ; but,  the  flelh  of  the  young  wild  boar  is 
extremely  delicate. 

Nobody  is  ignorant  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  hog.  Id  is  flelh  fells 
for  more  than  that  of  the  ox,  the  lard  for  double,  the  blood,  the  bow- 
els, the  vifcera,  the  feet,  and  the  tongue,  when  properly  prepared, 
may  all  be  eaten.  The  dung  of  the  hog  is  much  colder  than  that  of 
other  animals,  and  ffiould  not  be  uled  for  any  but  hot  and  dry  lands. 
The  fkin  hath  its  ufe,  for  fieves  are  made  of  it ; and  brooms,  brufhes, 
and  pencil-brulhes  are  made  of  the  hair.  The  flelh  of  this  animal  takes 
fait  and  falt-petre  better  than  any  other,  and  will  keep  longer  falted. 

This  fpecies,  though  abundant,  and  greatly  fpread  in  Europe,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Afia,  was  not,  however,  found  on  the  Continent  of  the 
the  world.  They  were  tranfported  by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  carried 
black  hogs  to  the  Continent,  and  to  almoft  all  the  large  iflands  of  A- 
merica.  They  are  multiplied  and  become  wild  in  many  places  ; and 
refemble  our  wild  boars,  with  this  difference  however,  that  the  body  is 
fhorter,  the  head  larger,  and  the  fkin  thicker,  and  domeftic  hogs  in 
warm  climates  are  all  black  like  wild  boars. 

The  Hog  of  Siam  refembles  the  wild  boar  more  than  the  common 
hog.  One  of  the  moll  evident  figns  of  degeneration  is  the  ears, 
which  become  much  more  fupple  when  the  animal  changes  into  the 
domeftic  ftate  : in  lliort,  thofe  of  the  domeftic  hog  are  not  near  fo  ftiff, 
are  much  longer,  and  more  pendant,  than  thofe  of  the  wild  boar, 
which  fhould  be  regarded  as  the  model  of  the  fpecies. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OP  ANOTHER  CLASS  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS THE  DOG ITS  VARIETIES 

OF  THE  CAT,  &C, 

THL  largenefs  of  the  make,  the  elegance  of  the  form,  the  ftrength 
of  the  body,  the  freedom  of  the  motions,  and  all  the  exterior 
qualities  are  not  the  nobleft  properties  in  an  animated  being.  As  in 
mankind,  underftanding  is  preferred  to  figure,  courage  to  ftrength, 
and  fentiment  to  beauty  ; fo  the  interior  qualities  are  thofe  which  we 
efteem  mod  in  animals.  It  is  in  uhele  that  they  differ  from  the  auto- 
maton, it  is  by  thefe  they  are  railed  above  the  vegetable,  and  made 
to  approach  nearer  to  ourfelves.  It  is  their  fenfe  which  ennobles  their 
being,  which  regulates,  which  enlivens  it,  which  commands  the  organs, 
makes  the  members  a&ive,  gives  birth  to  defire,  and  gives  to  matter 
progreflive  motion,  will,  and  life. 

The  dog,  independently  of  his  beauty,  vivacity,  ftrength,  and  fwift- 
nefs,  has  all  the  interior  qualities  which  can  attrafl  the  regard  of  man. 
The  tame  dog  comes  crawling  to  lay  at  his  mafter’s  feet  his  courage, 
ftrength,  and  talents,  and  waits  his  orders  to  ufe  them.  He  confults, 
he  interrogates,  and  he  befeeches.  The  glance  of  his  eye  is  fufficient ; 
he  underltands  the  figns  of  his  will.  Without  the  vices  of  man,  he  has 
all  the  ardour  of  fentiment,  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  fidelity  and  con- 
ftancy  in  his  affe&ions.  He  has  no  ambition,  no  intereft,  no  defire  of 
revenge,  no  fear  but  that  of  difpleafing  his  mafter.  He  is  all  zeal,  all 
warmth,  and  all  obedience.  More  fenfible  to  the  remembrance  of  be- 
nefits than  of  wrongs,  he  foon  forgets,  or  only  remembers  them  to 
make  his  attachment  the  ftronger.  Far  from  running  away,  he  licks 
the  hand  which  is  the  caufe  of  his  pain,  he  only  oppofes  it  by  his  cries, 
and  at  length  entirely  difarms  it  by  his  patience  and  fubmiflion. 

More  docile  and  flexible  than  any  other  animal,  the  dog  is  not  only 
inftrudted  in  a fhort  time,  but  he  even  conforms  himfelf  to  the  motions, 
manners,  and  habits  of  thofe  who  command  him.  He  has  all  the 
manners  of  the  houfe  where  he  inhabits.  Like  the  other  domeftics,  he  is 
always  attentive  to  his  mafter ; and,  driving  to  anticipate  the  w’ants  of 
his  friends,  he  gives  no  attention  to  indifferent  people.  When  the  care 
of  the  houfe  is  intruded  to  him  during  the  night,  he  becomes  fome- 
times  ferocious.  He  watches,  he  walks  his  rounds,  he  feents  ftrangers  a- 
far  off ; and  if  they  happen  to  flop,  or  attempt  to  break  in,  he  flies  to 
oppofe  them,  and  by  reiterated  barkings,  efforts,  and  cries  of  pafllon,  he 
gives  the  alarm.  As  furious  againft  men  of  prey  as  againft  devouring 
animals,  he  flies  upon,  wounds  and  tears  them,  and  takes  from  them 
what  they  wrere  endeavouring  to  deal ; but,  content  with  having  con- 
quered, he  reds  himfelf  on  the  fpoils,  wail  not  touch  it  even  to  latisfy 
his  appetite,  and  at  once  gives  an  example  of  courage,  temperance, 
and  fidelity*. 

Thus  we  may  fee  of  wfliat  importance  this  fpecies  is  in  the  order  of 
nature.  Without  the  affiftance  of  the  dog,  how  could  man  have  been 
able  to  tame,  and  reduce  into  flavery,  other  animals  ? How  could  he 
have  difeovered,  hunted  and  deftroyed,  wild  and  obnoxious  creatures  ? 
To  keep  himfelf  in  fafety,  and  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  living 
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Univerfe,  it  was  neceffary  to  begin  by  making  himfelf  friends  among 
animals,  in  order  to  oppofe  them  to  others.  The  firft  art,  then,  of 
mankind,  was  the  education  of  dogs,  and  the  fruit  of  this  art  was  the 
conqueft  and  peaceable  pofleflion  of  the  earth. 

The  dog,  faithful  to  man,  will  always  preferve  a portion  of  empire, 
and  a degree  of  fuperiority  over  other  animals.  He  commands  them, 
and  reigns  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a flock  where  he  makes  himfelf  better 
underftood  than  the  voice  of  the  Ihepherd  Safety,  order,  and  difci- 
pline  are  the  fruits  of  his  vigilance  and  a&ivity.  But  it  is  above  all  in 
war  again!!  thole  animals  which  are  his  enemies,  or  which  are  indepen- 
dent, that  his  courage  ftrines  forth,  that  his  underflanding  is  difplayed, 
and  that  his  natural  and  acquired  talents  are  united.  As  foon  as  the 
found  of  the  horn,  or  tire  voice  of  the  huntfman,  has  given  the  lignal 
of  an  approaching  war,  tranfported  with  fre!h  ardour,  the  dog  exprelfes 
his  joy,  and  fliews  by  his  motions,  and  cries  of  impatience,  his  defire 
to  combat  and  to  conquer.  Then,  in  filence,  he  inveftigates  the  traces 
of  his  enemy,  and,  by  different  cries,  indicates  the  time,  the  diftance, 
the  lpecies,  and  even  the  age,  of  his  prey. 

In  deferts,  and  depopulated  countries,  there  are  wild  dogs  which  in 
their  manner  differ  only  from  wolves  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  tamed.  They  unite  alfo  in  large  troops,  to  hunt  and  attack  by 
force  wild  boars  and  bulls,  and  even  lions  and  tygers.  In  America, 
the  wild  dogs  fpring  from  a breed  anciently  domeflic,  having  been 
tranfported  from  Europe  ; and  having  been  either  forgotten  or  aban- 
doned in  thefe  deferts,  are  multiplied  to  fuch  a degree  that  they  go  in 
troops  to  inhabited  places,  where  they  attack  the  cattle,  and  fome- 
times  even  infult  the  inhabitants.  They  are  then  obliged  to  drive  them 
away  by  force,  and  to  kill  them  like  other  ferocious  animals  ; and  in 
fact,  dogs  are  fuch  till  they  become  acquainted  with  man.  When, 
however,  we  approach  them  with  gentlenefs,  they  foon  become  fami- 
liar, and  remain  faithfully  attached  to  their  mafters.  The  wolf,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  taken  young,  and  bred  in  the  houfe,  is  only  gentle 
in  his  youth,  for  he  never  loles  his  defire  for  prey,  and  fooner  or  later 
he  gives  himfelf  up  to  his  fondnefs  for  rapine  and  deftru&ion. 

The  dog  is  the  only  animal  whole  fidelity  may  be  put  to  the  proof. 
He  is  the  only  one  which  always  knows  his  mafter  and  his  friends* 
The  only  one  who  perceives  the  approach  of  a ftranger.  The  only  a- 
nimal,  in  fhort,  whofe  talents  are  evident,  and  whofe  education  is  al- 
ways good. 

Of  all  animals,  the  dog  has  an  underflanding  mofl  fufceptible  of  im- 
pteffions,  and  is  mofl  eafily  taught  by  moral  ca'ufes.  He  is  alfo,  above 
all  other  creatures,  mofl  fubjetf:  to  the  variety  and  other  alterations 
occafioned  by  phyfical  influences.  The  temperament,  the  faculties, 
and  habits  of  dogs  vary  prodigioufly,  and  their  form  is  not  uniform. 
In  the  fame  country,  one  dog  is  very  different  from  another  dog,  and 
the  lpecies  is  quite  different  in  itfelf  in  different  climates. 

Lut,  what  is  mofl  difficult  to  afcertain  in  the  numerous  variety  of 
difRi  ent  races,  is  the  character  of  the  primitive  and  original  breed. 
How  are  we  to  know  the  effetfs  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  ed- 
ucate, food,  &c.  ? 


. Among  ft  domeflic  animals,  the  dog  is,  above  all  others,  that  which 
is  mod  attached  to  man.  He  is  that  in  which  fentiment  predomi- 
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nates  enough  to  render  him  docile,  obedient,  and  fufceptible  of  all  im^ 
preftions,  and  even  of  all  conftraint.  It  is  not  aftoniihing,  therefore,- 
that- of  all  animals  this  fhould  alio  be  that  in  which  we  hnd  the  greatelfc 
variety,  not  only  in  figure,  in  height,  and  in  colour,  but  in  every  other 
quality. 

There  are  alfo  fome  circumftances,  which  concur  to  this  change.- 
Tb  dog  in  general  lives  but  a ihort  time  ; it  produces  frequently,  and 
in  prettv  large  numbers  ; and  as  it  is  perpetually  beneath  the  eyes  of 
mat  , as  foon  as  by  a chance  ufual  to  nature,  there  may  h ive  been 
found  among  iome  individuals,  fingnlarities,  or  apparent  varieties,  en- 
de  vours  may  have  been  ufed  in  order  to  perpetuate  them,  by  uniting 
together  thele  fingular  individuals,  as  we  do  at  prelent,  when  we  with 
to  procure  new  breeds  ol  dogs,  and  other  animals. 

Dogs  which  have  been  abandoned  in  the  dtfferts  of  America,  and 
have  lived  wild  for  a hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  years,  though 
changed  from  their  original  breed  when  they  are  fprung  of  the  d . >ef- 
tic  dogs,  have  notwithftanding  this  long  lpace  of  time  retaineu,  at 
kail  in  part,  their  primitive  form,  and  travellers  report  th^t  they  re- 
femble  our  greyhound.  Thefe  wild  dogs,  however,  are  extremely  thin 
and  lignt  ; and  as  the  grey  hound  does  net  difter  much  from  the  cur, 
or  from  the  dog  which  we  call  the  fhepherd’s  dog,  it  is  natural  to 
think,  thmt  thefe  wild  dogs  are  rather  of  this  lpecies,  than  real  grey- 
hounds. Ancient  travellers  inform  us,  that  the  dogs  of  Canada  had 
the  cars  ftraight  like  foxes,  and  relembled  the  middle-fized  maltiff, 
that  is,  our  Ihephetd’s  dog,  and  that  thole  of  the  delerts  of  the  A ratifies 
files,  had  alio  the  head  and  ears  very  long,,  and  are  very  like  foxes. 

Belides  what  we  learn  from  the  narratives  of  travellers,  we  find  that 
dogs  of  cold  climates  have  all  long  fnouts  and  ftraight  ears  ; that  thofe 
of  Lapland  are  fmall,  that  their  ears  are  ftraight,  and  their  lnouts 
pointed;  that  thofe  of  Siberia,  known  by  the  name  of  wolf-dogs,  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  Lapland  ; but  that  they  have  alfo  the  ears  ftraight, 
the  hair  rough,  and  the  i'nout  pointed.  We  learn  too  that  thole  of  Ice- 
land, have  alfo  fome  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Siberia  and  that,  even  in 
warm  climates,  fuch  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  dogs  natural  to 
the  countries  have  lharp  fnouts,  ftraight  ears,  the  tail  dragging  on  the 
mound,  and  the  hair  ihining,  but  long  and  frizzled. 

We  may  prelume,  then,  that  the  lhepherd’s  dog  approaches  neareft 
to  the  primitive  races  of  this  lpecies  ; for  in  all  countries  inhabited  by 
fav.ages,  or,  at  leaft,  by  men  half-civilized,  the  dogs  refembk  this 
breed  more  than  any  other.  On  the  whole  continent  of  the  new 
world,  they  had  no  other.  In  France,  where  this  ipecies  is  ufually 
called  the  lhepherd’s  dog,  and  in  other  temperate  climates,  it  is  ftill 
jjiQj-g  numerous  ; though  \\e  are  much  more  occupied  m giving  birth 
to,  or  in  multiplying,  the  breeds  which  are  more  pleafmg,  than  pre- 
ferving  thofe  which  are  more  ufeful,  and  which  we  have  diiuained  and 
abandoned  to  the  peafants,  who  have  the  care  ol  our  flocks. 

Dogs  are  generally  produced  with  their  eyes  Ihut.  The  two  eye  lids 
fire  not  only  clofed,  hut  adhere  by  a membrane,  which  breaies  awa)  as 
foon  as  the  mufcle  of  the  upper  eye  lid  is  become  ftrong  enough 
raile  i t f elf,  and  to  overcome  this  obllacle  ; and  the  greater  number  of 
dofs  have  n t their  eyes  open  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  At  this 
time,  the  bones  oi  the  fkull  are  not  finfihed,  the  body  is  puffed  out, 
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the  fnout  is  fwelled,  and  they  have  not  their  proper  form  ; hut  in  lefs 
than  a month  they  learn  to  make  ufe  of  all  their  fenles,  and  begin  t® 
have  ftrengih  and  a fwift  growth.  In  the  fourth  month,  they  get  i'ome 
of  their  teeth,  which  all  amount  to  forty  two. 

Bitches  go  with  young  nine  weeks,  that  is,  fixty-three  days,  but  ne- 
ver lefs  than  fixty.  Length  of  life  in  dogs  is  like  that  of  other  animals, 
proportioned  to  the  time  required  for  their  growth  for  if  they  are  a- 
bout  two  years  in  growing,  they  live  about  fourteen  years. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  we  find  the  hiftory  of 
a bitch,  which  having  been  accidentally  left  behind  in  a country-houfe, 
fub filled  forty  days  without  any  other  food  than  the  fluff  or  the  wool 
of  a mattrefs  that  {he  had  torn.  Water  feems  to  be  (till  more  necef- 
fary  for  dogs  than  food  : they  drink  often,  and  a great  deal  at  a time  ; 
and  it  is  even  a vulgar  opinion,  that  if  they  want  water  long,  the)  be- 
come mad. 

To  give  a clearer  idea  of  the  order  of  dogs,  of  their  generation  in 
different  climates,  and  of  the  mixture  of  their  breeds,  I fubjoin  a table, 
or  rather  a*kind  of  genealogical  tree,  in  which,  with  a glance  of  the 
eye,  ail  the  different  varieties  of  the  fpecies  may  be  feen. 

The  ihepherd’s  dog  is  the  flock  or  body  of  the  tree.  This  dog, 
tranfported  into  the  rigorous  .climate  of  the  North,  as  into  Lapland,  for 
example,  has  become  ugly  and  fmall.  He  feems,  however,  to  have 
been  kept  up,  and  even  brought  to  perfection,  in  Iceland,  Rufua,  and 
Siberia,  where  the  climate  is  lefs  rigorous,  and  where  the  people  are 
more  civilized.  Thefe  changes  have  been  < ccahoned  by  the  influence  of 
climate  alone,  which  has  produced  no  , t eat  alteration  in  the  form  ; 
for  all  thefe  dogs  have  llraight  ears,  long  and  thick  hair,  and  a wild 
look. 

The  fame  fliepherd’s  dogs,  tranfported  into  temperate  climates,  and 
among  people  who  are  quite  civilized,  fuch  as  thofe  of  England,  France, 
or  Germany,  lofe  their  lavage  air,  their  itraight  eais,  their  long,  thick, 
and  rough  hair,  and  become  maftiff,  hound,  or  bull-dog,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  merely.  Of  the  maftiff,  and  the  bull-dog,  the  ears 
are  partly  llraight,  or  only  half  hanging  ; and  in  their  manners  and 
fanguinary  difpofition  they  refemble  the  dog,  from  which  they  drew 
their  origin.  The  hound  is  the  molt  diflant  of  the  three.  The  long 
hanging  ears,  the  docility,  gentlenefs,  and,  we  may  fay,  timidity  of 
this  dog,  are  fo  many  proofs  of  the  great  degeneration,  or  rather  the 
great  perfection,  which  a long  ftate  of  fubjugation  has  produced,  join- 
ed to  a careful,  and  well-followed  education. 

The  hound,  the  letting-dog,  and  the  terrier,  are  only  one  and  the 
fame  race  of  dogs  ; for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  fame  birth  has 
produced  fetting-dogs,  terriers,  and  hounds,  though  the  hound  bitch 
has  only  been  covered  by  one  of  the  three  dogs. 

The  beagle,  and  almolt  all  forts  of  dogs  tranfported  into  Spain  and 
Barbary,  have  hair  fine,  long,  and  thick,  and  become  fpaniels  and  bar- 
bets.  i'he  great  and  little  fpaniel,  which  differ  only  in  lize,  when  tran- 
fported into  England,  change  their  colour  from  black  to  white,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  climate  are  become  large,  fmall,  and  fhabby.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  the  terrier,  which  is  hut  a black  beagle,  like  the  o- 
ther,  but  with  liver-coloured  marks  on  the  four  feet,  the  eyes,  and  the 
fhoux. 
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The  fhepherd’s  dog,  tranfported  to  the  north,  is  become  a large 
Dane,  and  into  the  fouth,  is  become  a'  greyhound.  The  large  grey-, 
hounds  come  from  the  Levant  ; thofe  of  a middle  fize  from  Italy. 
Greyhounds  from  the  latter  of  thefe  places,  when  tranfported  into  Eng- 
land become  fmaller  greyhounds. 

The  large  Danes,  tranfported  into  Ireland,  Ukrain,  Tartary,  Epi- 
rus, and  Albany,  are  become  large  Irifh  dogs,  and  in  fize  furpafs  all 
the  red  of  the  lpecies. 

The  bull-dog,  tranfported  from  England  into  Denmark,  is  become 
a fmall  Dane  ; and  this  fmall  Dane,  when  tranfported  into  warm  cli- 
mates, lofes  its  hair  entirely,  and  becomes  the  naked  Turk  dog.  All 
thefe  races,  with  their  varieties,  have  been  produced  folely  by  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  joined  to  the  efFedt  of  their  food,  and  of  a careful  edu- 
cation. The  other  dogs  are  not  of  a pure  race,  and  come  from  a mix- 
ture of  thefe  races. 

The  greyhound,  and  the  fhepherd’s  dog,  have  produced  the  mon- 
grel greyhound,  which  is  called  the  greyhound  with  wolf’s  cloathing. 
Of  this  mongrel  the  fnout  is  not  fo  thin  as  that  of  the  Turkilh  grey- 
hound, which  is  very  rare  in  France. 

The  large  Dane,  and  the  large  Spaniel,  have  produced  together  the 
dog  of  Calabria,  which  is  a handfome  dog  with  long,  thick  hair,  and 
which  is  taller  than  the  larger  maftifF. 

The  fpaniel  and  the  terrier  produce  another  kind  of  dog,  which  is 
called  the  Burgundy  fpaniel.  The  fpaniel  and  the  little  Dane  produce 
the  lion-dog,  which  is  very  fcarce. 

The  dogs  with  long,  fine,  and  curled  hair,  which  are  called  dogs  of 
Purgos,  and  which  are  of  the  fize  of  the  largeft  barbets,  come  from  the 
large  fpaniel  and  the  barbet. 

The  little  barbet  comes  from  the  fmall  fpaniel  and  the  barbet. 

The  bull- dog  produces,  with  the  maftifF,  a mongrel,  which  is  called 
the  ilrong  bull -dog,  and  which  is  much  larger  than  the  real  bull-dog, 
and  approaches  the  bull-dog  more  than  the  maftifF. 

The  pug  comes  from  the  Englifh  bull-dog,  and  the  little  Dane. 

All  thefe  races  are  fimple  mongrels,  and  come  from  the  mixture  of 
two  pure  races  ; but  there  are  alfo  other  dogs  which  may  be  called 
double  mongrels,  becaufe  they  come  from  the  mixture  of  a pure  race, 
and  of  one  already  mixed. 

The  ftiock-dog  is  a double  mongrel,  which  comes  from  the  pug  and 
the  fmall  Dane. 

The  dog  of  Alicant  is  alfo  a double  mongrel,  which  comes  from  the 
whelp  and  the  little  fpaniel. 

The  Maltefe,  or  lap-dog,  is  a double  mongrel,  and  comes  from  the 
fmall  fpaniel  and  the  barbet. 

The  Cat. 

The  cat,  though  an  animal  of  prey,  is  a ufeful  domeftic.  It  is  nei- 
ther wanting  in  fagacity  nor  fentiment;  but  its  attachments  are  llrong- 
er  to  places  than  to  perfons.  The  form  of  its  body  correfponds  with 
its  difpofition.  The  cat  is  handfome,  light,  adroit,  cleanly,  and  volup- 
tuous. It  loves  eafe,  and  fearches  out  the  fofteft  furniture  to  lie  upon. 

Cats  go  with  young  fifty-five  or  fifty-fix  days.  They  are  not  fo  pro- 
lific as  dogs,  and  their  ufual  number  is  four,  five,  or  fix.  Young  cats. 
$re  gay,  lively,  pretty,  and  would  be  very  proper  to  amufe  children, 
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Jf  the  ftrokes  of  their  paws  were  not  to  be  feared.  Their  difpoftion, 
which  is  averfe  to  all  reftraint,  renders  them  incapable  of  a regular 
education.  We  are  told,  neverthelefs,  of  the  Greek  friars  of  Cyprus, 
having  taught  cats  to  hunt,  take,  catch,  and  dedroy  the  ferpents  with 
which  that  idand  was  infefted.  Their  fcent,  which  in  the  dog  is  an 
eminent  quality,  is  far  from  being  good,  and  therefore  they  do  not  purfue 
animals  which  they  no  longer  fee ; but  wait  and  attack  them  by  furprife. 

The  mod  immediate  phydcal  caule  of  this  inclination,  which  they 
have  to  fpy  out,  and  furprife  other  animals,  is  owing  to  the  particular 
conformation  of  their  eyes.  The  pupil,  in  man,  as  well  as  in  the  great- 
er part  of  the  lower  animals,  is  capable  of  a certain  degree  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation.  It  enlarges  a little  when  there  is  no  light,  and 
contrails  when  the  light  becomes  too  drong. 

In  the  eye  of  a cat,  and  of  noilurnal  birds,  this  contraction  and  di- 
latation are  fo  confiderable,  that  the  pupil,  which  in  obfcurity  is  large 
and  round,  becomes  in  broad  day,  long  and  narrow  like  a line.  For 
this  reafon  thefe  animals  fee  better  during  the  night  than  during  the 
day,  the  form  of  the  pupil  being  always  round  when  it  is  not  conftrain- 
ed.  During  the  day,  there  is  a continual  contraction  in  the  eyes  of  the 
cat,  and  it  is  only  by  effort,  that  he  fees  in  a drong  light ; whereas  at 
twilight,  the  pupil  refuming  its  natural  form,  he  fees  perfectly,  and  a- 
vails  himfelf  of  this  advantage  in  knowing,  attacking  and  furpriling 
other  animals. 

Cats  feem  to  have  a natural  dread  of  water,  cold,  and  bad  fmells. 
They  are  fond  of  perfumes,  and  gladly  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken 
and  carelfed  by  perfons  who  ufe  them.  The  fcent  of  Valerian  has  fo 
powerful  an  effeCt  on  them,  that  they  appear  tranfported  by  it ; and, 
in  order  to  preferve  this  plant  in  gardens,  it  is  common  to  fur  round  it 
with  a clofe  fence.  Cats  will  fmeil  it  from  afar,  will  run  and  rub  them- 
felves with  it,  and  will  pafs  and  repafs  fo  often  over  it,  as  to  dedroy  it 
in  a lhort  time. 

As  they  are  very  cleanly,  and  as  their  coat  is  always  dry  and  fhining, 
their  hair  ealily  eleclrifies  ; and  i'parks  are  feen  to  come  from  it,  when 
rubbed  with  the  hand  in  any  dark  place.  Their  eyes  fhine  in  the  dark, 
almod  like  diamonds,  and  refleCt  outwardly,  during  the  night,  the  light 
which  they  may  be  faid  to  have  imbibed  during  the  day. 

In  this  climate,  we  know  but  one  fpecies  of  the  wild  cat ; and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  tedimony  of  travellers,  that  this  fpecies  is  found  in  al- 
mod all  climates,  without  any  great  variety.  There  were  fome  of  them 
on  the  continent  of  the  New  World  before  it  was  difcovered.  A huntf- 
man  carried  one  which  he  had  found  in  the  woods  to  Chridopher  Co- 
lumbus. This  cat  was  of  the  common  fize,  the  hair  of  a dark  grey, 
with  the  tail  very  long,  and  very  ftrong.  There  were  fome  of  the  lame 
fort  of  wild  cats  in  Peru,  though  they  had  no  tame  ones  ; and  there 
are  fome  in  Canada,  in  the  country  of  the  Illincfe,  & c.  They  have 
been  feen  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  as  in  Guinea,  at  the  Gold  Coad, 
at  Madagafcar,  where  the  original  inhabitants  had  even  domedic  cats. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Kolbe  fays,  there  are  alfo  fome  wild 
cats  of  a blue  colour ; and  thefe  blue,  or  rather  date-coloured  cats,  are 
found  again  in  Ada. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  of  all  the  climates  of  the  in- 
habited earth,  thofe  of  Spain  and  Syria  are  the  mod  favourable  to  the 
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beautiful  varieties  of  Nature.  The  fheep,  the  goats,  the  dogs,  the  cats, 
the  rabbits,  See.  of  thole  countries  have  the  fined  wool,  the  mod  beau- 
tiful and  the  longed  hair,  the  mod  agreeable  and  the  mod  varied  co- 
lours. The  colour  of  the  wild  cat,  and  its  hair,  like  thofe  of  mod  other 
wild  animals,  are  rather  coarle.  When  tamed,  the  latter  becomes' 
more  loft,  the  former  more  variegated  ; and  in  the  favourable  climate 
of  Chorafan  and  Syria,  the  latter  becomes  longer,  finer,  more  copious, 
the  former  uniformly  foftened;  the  black  and  red  changing  into  a trans- 
parent brown,  and  the  dark  brown  into  an  alh  grey.  By  comparing  a 
wild  cat  of  our  foreds  with  one  of  thofe  of  Chorafan  or  Syria,  we  fir  all 
find  that  the  only  difference  between  them  confids  in  this  lhaded  va- 
riety or  colours.  As  thefe  animals  have  therefore  more  or  lefs  white 
upon  the  belly  and  the  lides,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  in  order  to 
have  cats  entirely  white,  and  with  long  hair,  fuch  as  we  properly  term 
cats  of  Angora,  we  have  only  to  feleCt  from  this  race  thofe  which  are 
mod  white  on  the  belly  and  the  Sides,  and  to  unite  them  together,  as 
is  done  with  rabbits,  with  dogs,  with  goats,  with  dags,  with  deer,  &c. 
In  the  province  of  Pe-chi-ly,  in  China,  there  are  cats  wdth  long  hair, 
and  hanging  ears,  of  which  the  Chinefe  ladies  are  exceedingly  fond. 
Thefe  domeltic  cats  with  hanging  ears,  of  which  we  do  not  polled  a 
more  ample  deicription,  are,  no  doubt,  more  remote  than  thofe  with 
Straight  ears,  from  the  race  of  the  wild  cat,  which,  neverthelefs,  is  the 
original  and  primitive  race  of  all  cats. 


CHAP.  IX. 

©T  CERTAIN  INTERMEDIATE  ANIMALS  BETWEEN  WILD  AND  DOMESTIC — - 
THE  STAG,  OR  RED  DEER. OF  THE  FALLOW-DEER,  THE  ROEBUCK,  &C. 

rr^HE  JStag  is  one  of  thofe  mild,  innocent  animals,  which  feem  as 

I if  they  were  created  folely  to  adorn  and  animate  the  folitude  of 
the  fofeds,  and  to  occupy,  remote  from  man,  the  peaceful  retreats  of 
Nature-  His  light  and  elegant  form  ; his  flexible,  yet  nervoijs  limbs  ; 
his  head  rather  adorned,  than  armed,  with  a living  iubdance,  which, 
like  the  branch  of  a tree,  is  every  year  renewed  ; his  grandeur,  his 
fwiftnefs,  his  flrength,  Sufficiently  didinguifh  him  from  the  red  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  forefL 

The  old  dags  died  their  horns  fird,  which  happens  about  the  end 
of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.  Stags  in  their  leventh  year 
do  not  undergo  this  change  till  the  middle  or  the  end  of  March  ; nor 
do  thofe  in  the  Sixth  year,  till  the  month  of  April. 

After  they  have  died  their  horns,  they  leparatc  from  each  other;  tne 
very  young  ones  only  affociating  together.  1 hey  remain  no  longer  in 
covert;  they  feek  the  beautiful  parts  of  the  country,  the  groves,  and 
the  open  coppices,  where  they  remain  all  Summer,  till  they  recover  the 
antlers  which  ufed  to  adorn  their  brows.  During  this  feafon,  they 
carry  their  heads  low,  for  fear  of  driking  them  againd  the  branches  ; 
for  they  are  exceedingly  tender  till  they  arrive  at  perfection.  1 he  horns 
o£  the  olded  dags  are  Scarcely  half  repaired  by  the  month  of  May;  nor 
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®o  they  attain  their  full  length  and  hardnefs  till  about  the  end  of  July, 
The  horns  of  the  young  ftag  are  very  late  fhed,  and  very  late  recover- 
ed ; but  when  they  are  completely  lengthened,  and  are  become  quite 
hard,  they  rub  them  againft  the  trees,  in  order  to  brulh  off  the  icruf 
with  which  they  are  covered. 

The  hinds,  or  females,  carry  their  young  eight  months  and  a few  days. 
They  are  not  all  prolific  ; and  there  is  one  fort  in  particular  which  is 
always  barren.  The  fawn  retains  this  appellation  no  longer  than  till  it 
is  fix  months  old  ; then  the  knobs  begin  to  appear,  and  it  takes  the 
name  of  a knobber,  which  it  bears  till  thefe  knobs  are  lengthened  to  fo 
many  points,  whence  they  are  termed  prickets,  or  brockets.  It  does- 
not  quit  its  dam  early,  though  it  grows  fall,  but  follows  her  all  the 
fummer.  In  winter,  the  hinds,  the  knobbers,  the  prickets,  and  the 
young  (lags,  refort  to  the  herd,  and  form  troops,  which  are  numerous- 
in  proportion  as  the  feafon  is  more  fevere.  In  fpring  they  divide,  the 
hinds  retiring  to  bring  forth  their  young  ; and  at  this  time  there  is- 
fcarcely  any  but  the  prickets  and  the  young  flags  which  alfociate.  In 
general,  the  (lags  are  inclined  to  remain  wfith  each  other,  and  to  roam 
abroad  in  companies;  and  it  is  only  from  fear  or  neceffity  that  they  are 
ever  found  feparated. 

The  growth  of  the  horns  appears  to  depend  on  the  redundancy  of 
the  fluids,  and  has  a near  connexion  with  the  production  of  the  fe~ 
minal  fluid  ; for  when  callrated,  the  horns  of  the  flag  ceafie  to  grow. 

The  beauty  of  this,  as  indeed  of  every  part,  depends  much  upon 
their  food  ; for  a flag  which  lives  in  a plentiful  country,  where  he  feeds 
at  his  eafe,  where  he  is  neither  difturbed  by  men  nor  dogs,  where,  he 
may  lie  down  and  ruminate  in  quiet,  has  always  a beautiful  head, 
high,  open,  palmated,  large,  and  well-adorned  at  top,  broad  and  curl- 
ed at  bottom,  with  a great  number  of  long  and  ftrong  antlers.  In 
a country  on  the  other  hand  where  he  has  neither  fufficient  food  nor 
repofe,  his  head  will  be  in  thefe  refpedts  the  reverie.  Hence  it  is  not 
difficult  to  diftinguilh  by  the  horns  of  a flag,  whether  or  not  he  inhabits 
a fertile  or  barren  country. 

The  branches  which  fprout  from  the  head  of  the  ftag,  in  their  make 
and  growth,  refemble  thofe  of  a tree.  Their  fubllance  alfo  is,  perhaps, 
more  of  the  nature  of  wood  than  of  bone.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a vege- 
table grafted  upon  an  animal,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both, 
and  forms  one  of  thole  fhades  by  which  Nature  always  approximates 
two  extremes. 

I he  ftag  palies  his  whole  life  in  the  alternatives  of  plenitude  and 
want,  of  corpulence  and  leannefs,  of  health  and  ficknefs,  without  having 
his  conftitution  much  aftetfed  by  the  violence  of  the  change.  Nor  is 
he  ihorter  lived  than  other  animals,  which  are  not  fubjedt  to  fucli  vicif- 
li tudes.  As  he  is  five  or  fix  years  in  growing,  fo  he  generally  lives, 
thirty-five  or  forty  years.  What  has  been  reported,  therefore,  con- 
cerning the  prodigious  longevity  of  the  ftag,  is  without  any  good  foun- 
dation, though  iupported  by  the  ftory  of  one  which  was  taken  by 
Charles  VI.  in  the  forell  of  Senlis,  with  a collar  round  its  neck,  where- 
on was  infcribed,  <£  Casfar  hoc  me  donavit.”  People  chole  rather  to 
oefieve  that  this  animal  had  lived  a thouland  years,  and  had  received 
this  collar  from  a Roman  Emperor,  than  to  conclude  that  he  might 

come  from  Germany,  where  the  Emperors  have  always  alfumed  the 
tale  of  Casfar. 


The 
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The  horns  of  the  flag  continue  to  increafe  in  bulk  and  height  from 
the  fecond  year  to  the  eighth.  They  remain  beautiful,  and  much  the 
fame,  during  their  vigour  of  life  ; but  as  their  body  declines  with  age, 
fo  do  their  horns. 

It  is  but  feldom  that  our  hags  have  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  antlers,  even  when  their  head  is  in  its  mod  beautiful  hate.  And, 
as  the  fize  of  the  dag’s  head  depends  on  the  quantity  of  his  food,  fo 
the  quality  of  his  horns  depends  on  the  quality  of  it.  In  fertile  coun- 
tries the  quality  of  the  horn  is,  like  the  wood  of  the  fored,  large,  foft, 
and  light ; and,  on  the  contrary,  ihort,  hard  and  heavy,  in  fuch  as  are 
barren. 

The  mod  common  colour  of  the  dag  is  yellow,  though  there  are 
many  found  of  a brown,  and  many  of  a red  colour.  White  dags  are 
much  more  uncommon,  and  feem  to  become  domedic.  The  colour  of 
the  horns,  like  that  of  the  hair,  depends  on  the  nature  and  age  of  the 
animal,  and  in  general  on  the  impreffion  of  the  air.  The  horns  of  the 
young  dags  are  whiter  than  thole  of  the  old  ones.  Of  thofe  dags  alfo 
whole  hair  is  of  a light  yellow,  the  horns  are  often  of  a fallow  hue, 
and  olfenfive  to  the  eye. 

This  animal  feems  to  have  good  eyes,  an  exquifite  fmell,  and  an  ex- 
cellent ear.  When  he  would  hearken  to  any  thing,  he  railes  his  head, 
pricks  up  his  ears,  and  then  he  hears  from  a great  didance.  When  he 
idues  from  a little  coppice,  or  l'ome  other  fpot  half  covered,  he  dops 
in  order  to  take  a full  view  around  him,  and  then  fnuffs  up  the  wind 
in  order  to  try  whether  he  can  dilcover  the  fcent  of  any  thing  that  may 
dillurb  him.  Though  naturally  iimple,  he  is  far. from  being  deditute 
of  curiolity  and  cunning.  If  one  whidles,  or  calls  aloud  to  him  from 
a great  didance,  he  indantly  dops  Ihort,  and  gazes  with  fixed  attention  ; 
but  if  one  has  neither  arms  nor  dogs,  he  pafles  along  without  altering 
his  pace.  With  equal  tranquillity  and  pleafure  he  feems  alfo  to  liden 
to  the  fhepherd’s  pipe,  or  flageolet ; and  the  huntfmen,  in  order  to 
embolden  them,  fometimes  ufe  thele  indruments.  In  general,  he  is 
much  lefs  afraid  of  men  than  of  dogs,  and  entertains  neither  didrud 
nor  artifice,  but  in  proportion  as  he  is  didurbed.  He  eats  flowly, 
chules  his  food,  and  feeks  afterwards  to  repofe  himfelf,  that  he  may 
ruminate  at  leifure,  though  not  with  the  lame  eafe  as  the  ox  ; nor  is  it 
without  undergoing  much  violence,  that  the  dag,  c;ln  throw  up  the 
food  contained  in  his  fird  domach.  He  feldom  drinks  in  the  winter, 
and  feldomer  dill  in  the  fpring. 

The  Fallow -deer. 

No  two  animals  can  be  more  nearly  allied  than  the  dag  and  the  fal- 
low-deer; and  yet  no  two  animals  more  eagerly  fhun  each  other. 
They  are  never  feen  to  herd  in  the  fame  place.  It  is  even  rare,  unlefs 
they  have  been  tranfpoited  thither,  to  find  fallow  deer  in  a country 
where  dags  are  numerous.  They  feem  to  be  lefs  robud  and  lefs  favage 
than  the  dag.  They  are  found  but  rarely  wild  in  the  foreds,  and  are 
bred  up  in  parks,  where  they  may  be  confidered  half- domedic. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  England  abounds  mod  in  dags ; 
and  in  this  country  their  delh  is  highly  valued.  It  leems  to  be  an  ani- 
mal formed  for  a temperate  climate  ; for  it  is  never  found  in  Rudia, 
and  very  rarely  in  the  foreds  of  Sweden,  or  in  any  other  northern 

country. 
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country.  And  as  the  fallow-deer  is  an  animal  lcfs  favage,  more  deli- 
cate, and  it  may  be  added,  more  domeftic  than  the  Hag,  it  is  likewife 
fubjed  to  a greater  number  of  varieties.  Befide  the  common  deer, 
and  the  white  deer,  there  are  feveral  other  kinds.  The  deer  of  Spain, 
for  example,  whic  ' are  almoft  as  large  as  the  flags,  but  whofe  neck  is 
more  llender,  whofe  colour  is  more  obfcure,  and  whofe  tail  is  rather 
black  than  white  underneath,  and  longer  than  that  of  the  common  deer. 
The  deer  of  Virginia,  which  are  almoft  as  large  as  thole  of  Spain. 
Other  deer,  whofe  forehead  is  compreffed  and  flattened  between  the 
eyes,  whofe  ears  and  tail  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common  deer, 
and  whofe  hind  legs  have  the  hoofs  marked  with  a white  fpot ; and 
others,  which  are  fpotted  or  ftreaked  with  white,  black,  and  yellow  ; and 
others  Hill,  which  are  entirely  black. 

Hie  head  of  the  buck,  like  that  of  the  flag,  is  fired  every  year,  and 
takes  nearly  the  fame  time  for  repairing. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  an  herd  of  fallow-deer  is  feen  to  divide 
into  parties,  and  to  engage  each  other  with  great  arcfour.  They  both 
feem  defirous  to  gain  Tome  favourite  fpot  of  the  park  for  pafture,  and 
to  drive  the  vanquiihed  party  into  the  coarfer  and  more  difagreeable 
parts.  Each  of  thefe  factions  has  its  particular  chief,  namely,  the  oldeft 
and  the  llrongell  of  each  herd.  T hefe  lead  on  to  the  engagement  ; 
and  the  reft  follow  under  their  diredion.  Their  combats  are  Singular 
enough,  from  the  difpoiition  and  condud  by  which  their  mutual  efforts 
feem  to  be  regulated.  They  attack  with  order,  and  fupport  the  affault 
with  courage.  They  come  to  the  affiftance  of  each  other  ; they  retire, 
they  rally,  and  never  yield  the  vidory  upon  a fingle  defeat.  The  com- 
bat is  renewed  every  day,  till  at  length  the  more  feeble  fide  is  obliged 
to  yield,  and  efcape  to  the  moft  difagreeable  part  of  the  park. 

From  the  age  of  two,  till  that  of  fifteen  or  fixteen,  the  fallow-deer 
is  in  a condition  to  produce.  In  fhort  as  it  refembles  the  flag  in  all  its 
natural  habits,  the  greateft  difference  we  find  between  thefe  two  ani- 
mals, is  in  the  duration  of  their  lives,  from  the  tcftimony  of  huntf- 
men,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  flag  lives  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  ; and,  on  the  fame  authority,  it  is  afferted,  that  the  fallow-deer 
lives  but  about  twenty  years.  We  may  add,  that  as  the  fallow-deer  is 

Imaller  than  the  flag,  it  is  probable,  that  in  growth  it  is  fomevvhat 
quicker. 


The  Roe-Buck . 

. ,^5  da£»  as  hemg  ^e  moft  noble  among  the  tenants  of  the  woods, 
inhabits  the  moft  fecret  parts  of  the  foreft,  where  the  fpreading  branches 
form  a lofty  covert.  Whilft  the  roe-buck  contents  himfelf  with  a more 
lowly  refidence,  and  is  feldom  found  but  among  the  thick  foliage  of 
young  trees  and  ftirubs.  But,  if  this  animal  is  lefs  noble,  Ids  ft  rung 
and  lefs  eievated  in  ftature,  he  is,  however,  poffeffed  of  more:  grace 
more  vivacity,  and  even  of  more  courage,  than  the  flag.  Though  but 

ilmna  1 ?et’  wrhen  his  y°tmg  are  attacked,  he  combat's  even 

the  flag  himfelf,  and  often  obtains  the  vicftory.  He  is  more  gay,  more 
handfome,  more  active  ; his  fhape  is  more  full  and  more  elegant,  and 
his  figure  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  (lag.  His  eyes,  in  parti- 

fimnl’  T m°re  bnlllant>.  and  more  animated  ; his  limbs  are  more 
lupple,his  movements  quicker;  and,  pofTeffed  of  equal  vigour  and  a- 
gihty,  he  bounds  without  effort.  6 
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The  roe-buck  differs  from  the  ftag,  not  only  in  fuperior  cunning, 
but  alio  in  his  natural  appetites,  his  inclinations,  and  his  whole  habits 
or  living.  Inftead  of  herding  together  like  the  latter,  the  fpecies  of 
the  former  live  in  feparate  families.  The  fire,  the  dam,  and  the  young 
ones,  form  of  themfelves  a little  community,  nor  cib  they  ever  admit 
a ftranger  into  it.  All  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  are  inconftant 
in  their  affedtion.  The  roe  buck  never  forfakes  his  mate  ; and  as  they 
have  been  generally  bred  up  together,  the  male  and  female  form  for 
each  other  the  ftrongefl  attachment. 

The  female  of  this  fpecies  goes  with  young  five  months  and  a half,, 
and  brings  forth  about  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  hind  goes  more  than  eight  months  ; which  circumltance  of  itfelf 
is  futticient  to  prove,  that  thefe  animals  are  of  a fpecies  fo  different, 
that  they  can  never  produce  an  intermediate  race.  The  female  iepa- 
rates  herfelf  from  the  male,  when  lire  is  about  to  bring  forth,  retiring 
into  the  thickefc  part  of  the  woods,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wolf,  which 
is  her  molt  dangerous  enemy.  At  the  expiration  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  the  fawns,  of  which  there  are  generally  twro  at  a birth,  attain 
llrength  enough  to  follow  her.  When  Hie  is  threatened  with  any  dan- 
ger, (lie  hides  them  in  fome  deep  thicket,  oppoies  herfelf  to  the  danger, 
and  allows  herfelf  to  be  chaced. 

The  fawns  continue  to  follow  the  buck  and  the  doe  eight  or  nine 
months  in  all ; and  upon  feparating,  their  horns  begin  to  appear,  like 
thofe  of  the  flag,  the  firff  year,  fimple,  and  without  antlers.  Thefe 
they  Hied  at  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  renew  during  the  winter. 

In  the  Hag,  the  fallow-deer,  and  the  roe-buck,  there  are  twro  bony 
eminences,  on  which  their  horns  grow,  which  begin  to  lhoot  at  the 
end  of  five  or  fix  months,  and  which,  foon  after  arrive  at  their  full 
growth.  Far,  however,  from  enlarging  themfelves  as  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  .;ge,  they  diminilh,  and  are  beft  evidence  of  the  age  of  the 
fpecies. 

As  the  female  goes  only  five  months  and  a half  with  young,  and  as 
the  growth  of  the  young  roe- buck  is  quicker  than  that  of  the  young 
ftag,  fo  his  life  is  ihorter  ; and  1 do  not  believe  that  it  extends  beyond 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  at  the  far  theft.  The  roe-bucks  remain  in  win- 
ter in  the  thickeft  coppices,  and  live  on  briars,  broom,  heath,  Sec, 
In  fpring,  they  repair  to  the  more  open  groves,  and  browffe  upon  the 
buds  and  young  freth  leaves  of  almoft  every  tree.  This  warm  food,, 
fermenting  in  their  llomachs,  inebriates  them  much,  and  renders  them 
eafy  to  be  furprifed. 

It  appears,  that  this  fpecies,  which  is  not  fo  numerous  as  that  of  the 
ftag,  and  which  is  very  feldom  to  he  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
is  pretty  numerous  in  America.  In  that  country,  however,  we  hear 
only  of  two  forts,  the  red,  which  is  the  larger,  and  the  brown,  which 
is  the  fmuller ; and,  as  they  are  oftener  found  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  that  continent,  wTe  may  prefume,  that  they  differ 
more  from  each  other  there  than  they  do  in  Europe.  In  Louifiana, 
for  inftance,  they  are  extremely  common,  and  are  much  larger  than 
in  France,  'ihey  are  alfo  found  at  Brafil;  for  the  animal  which  is 
there  denominated  the  Cujuacu- apara , differs  not  from  the  European 
roe-buck,  more  than  tire  Canadian  ftag  differs  from  that  of  r ranee. 

CHAR.. 
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CHAP.  X. 

©F  WILD  ANIMALS THE  HARE,  AND  THE  RABBIT. 

The  Hare. 

HARES  abound  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; and  rabbits,  though 
they  originated  only  in  particular  climates,  mulliply  fo  prodigi- 
oufly  in  almoft  every  place  to  which  they  are  tranlported,  that  no 
{mail  art  is  required  to  diminifh  their  number. 

In  thofe  diftri&s  which  are  referved  for  the  chace,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred hares  are  killed  in  the  courfe  of  perhaps  one  day’s  fport.  Thefe 
animals  multiply  amazingly ; they  are  in  a condition  to  engender  in 
all  feafons,  and  that  too  before  their  firft  year  is  expired.  The  females 
do  not  go  above  thirty  or  thirty-one  days  with  their  young.  They 
produce  three  or  four  young  ones,  and  they  are  again  ready  to  receive 
the  male.  They  likewife  receive  him  while  they  are  pregnant,  and, 
by  a particular  formation  of  their  genitals,  are  often  found  to  have  a 
luper-fcetation. 

The  young  ones  are  brought  forth  with  their  eyes  open.  The  dam 
fuckles  them  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days  ; after  which  they  leave  her, 
and  provide  for  themielves ; they  do  not  part  far  from  each  other ; yet 
they  live  in  folitude,  and  each  compofes  for  itfelf  a form,  at  a little  dif- 
tance.  Thus,  when  we  find  a young  leveret  in  one  place,  we  are  al- 
moft fure  of  finding  one  or  two  more  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
feed  more  by  night  than  by  day ; and  their  favourite  articles  of  food 
are,  herbs,  roots,  leaves,  fruit  and  grain  ; but  particularly  fuch  plants 
as  yield  a milky  juice.  They  even  eat  the  bark  of  trees  in  winter. 
When  they  are  reared  at  home,  they  are  fed  with  lettice  and  roots  ; 
but  the  flefli  of  thefe  domeftic  hares  has  always  a bad  flavour. 

Hares  fleep  much,  but  always  with  their  eyes  open.  They  have  no 
eye-lalhes,  and  feem  to  have  but  bad  eyes.  Their  hearing,  however, 
is  exceedingly  acute,  and  their  ears  are  very  large  compared  with  the 
fize  of  their  body.  They  move  thefe  long  ears  with  great  eafe,  and 
ufe  them  as  a helm,  in  order  to  direft  their  courfe,  which  is  fo  rapid, 
that  they  outftrip  almofl  every  other  animal.  As  their  fore  legs  are 
much  fhorter  than  their  hind  ones,  they  can  more  eafily  afcend  than 
defcend  ; for  which  reafon,  when  they  are  purlued,  their  firft  object  is 
to  gain,  if  poflible,  fome  mountain.  Their  motion  in  running  is  a 
kind  of  gallop.  They  proceed  without  making  any  noife,  becaufe  their 
feet  are  plentifully  covered  with  hair ; and  they  perhaps  are  the  only 
animals  which  have  hair  growing  within  their  mouths. 

The  hare  does  not  live  above  feven  or  eight  years.  They  pafs  their 
lives  in  folitude,  and  in  filence  ; and  they  are  never  known  to  exert 
their  voice,  but  when  they  are  forcibly  laid  hold  of,  tormented,  or 
wounded.  They  are  by  no  means  fo  wild  as  by  their  habits  might  be 
fuppofed.  They  are  gentle,  and  fufceptible  of  a fpecies  of  improve- 
ment. As  they  have  a good  ear,  as  they  reft  on  their  hind-feet  of 
their  own  accord,  and  ufe  their  fore- legs  like  arms,  fome  have  been 
taught  to  beat  a drum,  and  to  gefticulate  in  cadence,  &c. 

In  general,  the  hare  is  not  deftitute  of  the  inftindt  necefiary  for  its 
prefervation,  nor  of  fiigacity  fufficient  to  effeft  an  cfcape  from  its  ene- 
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mies.  It  prepares  for  itfelf  a form  ; and  in  winter,  it  chufes  a fpot 
which  is  expofed  to  the  fouth,  as  in  fummer  it  does  one  which  is  fitu- 
atcd  to  the  north.  It  hides  itfelf  from  view  among  hillocks  of  earth 
which  are  of  the  fame  colour  as  its  hair.  u I have  feen,”  fays  Du 
Foilloux,  “ a hare  fo  cunning,  that,  as  foon  as  it  heard  the  huntfman’s 
horn,  it  itarted  irom  its  form,  and,  though  at  the  di fiance  of  a quarter 
ol  a league  from  it,  leaped  to  a pond  where  it  hid  itfelf  among  the 
ruflres,  and  thus  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  the  dogs.  I have  feen  a hare, 
which,  after  having  run  above  two  hours  before  the  dogs,  has  diflodged 
another  hare,  and  taken  poffefiion  of  its  form.  I have  feen  others 
fwim  over  three  ponds,  of  which  the  fmalleft  was  not  lefs  than  eighty 
paces  broad.  1 have  leen  others,  which,  after  having  been  warmly 
chaced  for  two  hours,  have  entered  a Iheep-cot,  through  the  little 
opening  under  the  door,  and  remained  among  the  cattle.  I have  feen 
others,  when  purlued,  join  a flock  of  llieep  in  the  field,  and  remain- 
with  them.  I have  feen  others,  which,  when  they  heard  the  dogs, 
have  concealed  themfelves  in  the  earth.  I have  feen  others,  which 
have  gone  along  one  fide  of  a hedge,  and  returned  by  the  other ; fo 
that  there  was  only  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge  between  the  dogs  and 
them.  I have  feen  others,  which,  after  they  had  been  chafed  for  half 
an  hour,  have  mounted  an  old  wall  of  fix  feet  high,  and  taken  refuge 
in  a hole  covered  with  ivv.” 

a 

The  nature  of  the  foil  has  a great  influence  on  thefe,  as  wrell  as  on 
every  other  animal.  The  hares  of  the  mountains  are  larger  and  fatter 
than  thofe  of  the  plains,  and  they  are  alfo  of  a different  colour ; the 
former  being  browmer  on  the  body,  and  whiter  about  the  neck,  than 
the  latter,  which  are  more  inclined  to  red.  On  high  mountains,  and 
in  the  northern  countries,  they  become  white  in  the  winter,  and  in  fum- 
mcr  regain  their  ordinary  colour 

The  Rabbit. 

Though  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  are  externally,  as  well  as  internally, 
very  much  alike,  yet  they  form  two  dillintt  and  feparate  fpecies. 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  hare. 
Without  crediting,  how'ever,  what  Wotten  has  advanced,  that  one  pair 
being  left. in  an  ifland,  produced  fix  thoufand  in  one  year,  it  is  certain, 
that  thefe  creatures  multiply  fo  prodigioufly  in  countries  which  are  pro- 
per for  the  breed,  that  the.  earth  cannot  furnilh  them  wath  fubliftence. 
They  deftroy  herbs,  roots,  grain,  fruit,  and  even  trees  and  fhrubs ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  dog  and  the  ferret,  they  would  reduce  the 
country  to  a defert.  The  rabbit  not  only  engenders  and  produces  of- 
tener  than  the  hare,  but  it  has  more  wrays  to  efcape  from  its  enemies, 
and  to  conceal  itfelf  from  man. 

This  circumfiance  alone  may  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the  rabbit  is  fupe- 
lior  to  the  hare  in  point  of  fagacity.  Both  are  alike  in  their  conforma- 
tion, and  both  have  it  in  their  powrer  to  dig  retreats  for  themfelves. 
Both  are  timid  to  an  excefs ; but  the  one,  polfdfed  of  lefs  art,  is  con- 
tented w'ith  forming  for  itfelf  a refidence  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
where  it  remains  continually  expofed.  While  the  other,  by  a more 
improved  intlind,  takes  the  trouble  to  dig  into  the  earth,  for  an  afylum  ; 
and  fo  true  is  it,  but  as  in  this  cafe  they  a<5f  from  lentiment,  we  never 
fee  the  domeflic  rabbit  employed  in  the  fame  work. 
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The  domeftic  rabbits,  like  all  other  domeftic  animals,  vary  in  their 
colour : white,  black  and  grey  belong  properly  to  Nature.  The  black 
rabbits  are  the  moft  fcarce. 

Thefe  animals  are  able  to  engender  and  produce  at  the  age  of  five 
or  fix  months.  It  is  aliened,  that  they  commonly  attach  themfelves 
to  one  particular  female,  and  never  quit  her.  She  goes  with  young 
thirty  or  thirty-one  days,  and  will  produce  five,  fix,  and  fometimes 
feven  or  eight  at  a birth.  Like  the  doe-hare,  lhe  has  a double  matrix, 
and  of  confequence  can  have  in  her  womb  at  the  lame  time,  two  fepa- 
rate  litters.  It  appears,  however,  that  luper-lcetations  are  lefs  fre- 
quent in  this  fpecies  than  in  that  of  the  hare. 

A few  days  before  they  bring  forth,  they  dig  themfelves  a frefh 
burrow,  not  in  a right  line,  but  in  a crooked  diredfion,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  they  make  an  excavation.  After  this  they  tear  a quantity  of 
hair  from  their  bellies,  and  make  a kind  of  bed  for  the  ufe  of  their 
young.  For  the  firlt  two  days  they  never  quit  them  : they  never  ftir 
abroad,  unlefs  forced  by  neceflity,  and  they  return  immediately.  At 
this  feafon  they  eat  much  and  very  quickly  ; and  thus  they  tend  and 
fuckle  their  young  above  fix  wTeeks.  Till  after  this  period,  the  buck 
does  not  make  his  advances  to  the  doe.  Often,  even  when  fhe  quits 
the  burrow  and  leaves  her  young  behind,  fhe  flops  up  the  entry  to  it 
with  earth,  diluted  with  her  urine  ; but  when  they  begin  to  venture  to  ' 
the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  to  eat  groundfel  and  other  herbs  which  the 
doe  picks  out  for  them,  the  buck  begins  to  take  them  between  his  paws, 
to  endeavour  to  give  a glofs  to  their  hair,  to  lick  their  eyes  ; and  all  of 
them,  in  their  turn,  partake  equally  of  his  care. 

A gentleman,  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  had  amufed  himfelf  with 
raifing  rabbits  for  many  years,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
remarks. 

“ I began,”  faid  he,  “ with  only  one  male  and  one  female,  the  for- 
mer white,  the  latter  grey  ; and  of  their  produce,  which  was  very  nu- 
merous, the  greateft  part  were  grey,  a good  number  of  them  white, 
and  of  mixed  colour,  and  fome  few  black.  Thefe  animals  feem  to  have 
a great  refpect  for  paternal  authority  ; at  lead  I judge  fo,  from  the 
great  deference  which  all  my  rabbits  lhewed  for  their  firft  anceftor, 
whom  I can  always  eafily  dilfinguifti  by  his  whitenefs,  and  who  is  in- 
deed the  only  male  of  that  colour  which  I have  preferved.  It  was  to 
no  purpofe  the  family  increafed.  Thofe  which,  in  their  turn,  became 
fathers,  were  (till  fubordinate  to  him.  Whenever  they  fought,  whether 
on  account  of  their  females,  or  concerning  their  food,  their  great  pro- 
genitor would  run  to  the  place  of  difpute  with  all  fpeed,  as  loon  as  he 
heard  the  noife.  No  looner  did  they  perceive  him,  than  every'  thing 
was  prefently  reduced  to  order ; and  if  he  furprifed  any  one  of  them 
actually  affaulting  another,  he  ufed  to  leparate  him  from  the  reft,  and 
punilh  him  upon  the  fpot.  Another  proof  of  his  dominion  over  all  his 
pofterity,  is,  that  they  were  accuftomed  to  return  at  a whiille.  When- 
ever I gave  the  fignal,  how  diftant  foever  they  might  be,  this  old  one 
immediately  put  himfelf  at  their  head ; and  though  he  came  firft,  yet 
he  made  them  all  file  off,  and  enter  before  him. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS THE  WOLF THE  FOX THE  BADGER 

THE  OTTER  THE  MARTIN THE  PINE  WEASEL THE  POLE  CAT— 

THE  FERRET THE  WEASEL— THE  ERMINE. 

ANIMALS  which  have  but  one  flomach,  and  whofe  inteflines  are 
(hort,  are  forced,  like  man,  to  feed  on  flefh.  Of  this  affinity, 
and  of  this  truth,  we  ihall  procure  certain  information  by  a relative 
companion  of  the  fize  of  the  inteflinal  canal  in  carnivorous  animals, 
and  in  thole  that  live  folely  on  herbage.  We  Ihall  then  find,  that  the 
difference  in  the  manner  of  living  depends  folely  on  the  difference  in 
their  conformation,  and  that  their  nourilhment  is  more  or  lcfs  folid,  as 
the  receptacle  for  it  is  more  or  lefs  capacious. 

Hence,  however,  we  mull  not  conclude,  that  thofe  animals  which 
live  tolely  on  herbage  are,  from  phyfical  neceffity,  as  carnivorous  ani- 
mals are  with  refpetf  to  flefh,  absolutely  confined  to  one  kind  of  food. 
It  is  not  meant,  that  they  might  not  ufe  animal  food,  or  that  if  Nature 
had  furnifhed  them  with  arms,  not  only  for  the  purpofes  of  felf-defence, 
but  for  thofe  of  attack  and  rapine,  they  would  not  have  exerted  them; 
fince  we  find,  that  Iheep,  calves,  goats,  horfes,  greedily  eat  milk  and 
eggs>  which  are  animal  food,  and  that,  unaided  by  cuftom,  they  do 
not  refufe  meat  which  has  been  haffied  and  feafoned  with  fait. 

Wc  need  not,  therefore,  fcruple  to  conclude,  that  the  generally  pre- 
dominant appetite  of  animals  is  for  flefh  and  other  folid  food,  and  that 
this  appetite  is  more  or  lefs  vehement,  more  or  lefs  moderate,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  particular  conformation  of  each  animal.  For  on  taking  a 
full  view  of  Nature,  we  find  it  not  only  in  man,  but  in  quadruped  ani- 
mals, in  filhes,  and  even  in  infedls,  and  in  w’orms. 

The  Wolf. 

The  wolf  is  one  of  thofe  animals  whofe  appetite  for  animal  food  is 
the  mofl  vehement,  and  whofe  means  of  fatisfying  this  appetite  are  the 
mofl  various.  Nature  has  furnifhed  him  with  firength,  with  cunning, 
"with  agility,  with  all  thofe  requifities,  in  a word,  which  fit  an  animal 
for  purfuing,  overtaking,  and  conquering  its  prey.  Notwithftanding 
all  thefe,  he  mofl  frequently  dies  of  hunger ; for  he  is  the  declared 
enemy  of  man.  Being  long  preferibed,  and  a reward  offered  for  his 
head,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from  the  habitations  of  men,  and  to  live  in 
the  forefl.  When  prefl'ed  with  hunger,  however,  he  braves  danger, 
and  comes  to  attack  thofe  animals  which  are  under  the  prote&ion  of 
man,  particularly  fuch  as  lambs,  ffieep,  or  even  dogs  themfelves.  If 
this  excurfion  has  fucceeded,  he  often  returns  to  the  charge,  till  having 
been  wounded,  or  clofely  purfued  by  the  dogs  or  the  fliepherds,  he 
hides  himfelf  by  day  in  the  thickefl  coverts,  and,  for  a while,  only 
ventures  out  at  night.  At  laft,  however  when  his  neceffities  are  very 
urgent,  he  boldly  faces  certain  definition.  He  attacks  women  and 
children,  and  fometimes  ventures  even  to  fall  upon  men.  He  becomes 
furious  by  his  continual  agitations,  and  ends  his  life  in  madnefs. 

The  wolf,  as  well  externally  as  internally,  fo  nearly  refembles  the 
dog,  that  he  feems  modelled  upon  the  fame  plan ; and  yet  he  only 
prefents  us  with  the  reverfe  of  the  image.  If  his  form  be  fimiiar,  his 

nature 
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nature  is,  however,  different ; and  indeed  they  are  fo  diffimilar  in  their 
difpofitions,  that  no  two  animals  can  have  a more  perfeft  antipathy  to 
each  other.  A young  dog  (hudders  at  the  fight  ot  a wolf ; a dog  who 
is  ftronger,  and  xvho  knows  his  ftrength,  briftles  up  at  the  tight,  telti- 
fies  his  animofity,  attacks  him  with  courage,  endeavours  to  put  him  to 
flight,  and  exerts  his  utmoft  efforts  to  rid  himfelf  of  lo  hateiul  a crea- 
ture. They  never  meet  without  flying  from,  or  fighting  with  each 
other.  If  the  wolf  is  the  ftronger,  he  tears  and  devours  his  prey. . 1 he 

dog,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  generous,  and  contents  himfelf  with  his 

victory.  ' , , . r.  , 

The  dog,  even  in  his  favage  flate,  is  not  cruel ; he  is  ealily  tamed, 

and  continues  firmly  attached  to  his  m after.  The  wolf,  when  taken 
young,  becomes  tame,  but  never  affectionate.  Nature  is  ftronger  in 
him  than  education;  he  refumes,  with  age,  his  natural  diipoiitions, 
and  embraces  the  firft  opportunity  to  return  to  his  native  woods.  Dogs, 
even  of  the  dulleft  kinds,  feek  the  company  of  other  animals,  and  they 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  follow  and  accompany  them.  The  wolf,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  enemy  of  all  fociety,  nor  does  he  keep  much  com- 
pany even  with  thofe  of  his  kind.  When  they  are  feen  in  packs  _ to- 
gether, it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a peaceful  fociety,  but  a combina- 
tion for  war.  They  teftify  their  hoftile  intentions  by  their  loud  bow- 
lings, and  by  their  fiercenefs  difcover  a project  tor  attacking  fome  great 
animal,  fuch  as  a flag  or  a bull,  or  for  deftroying  fome  formidable  dog. 
The  inftant  their  military  expedition  is  compleated,  their  fociety  is  at 
an  end.  They  then  part,  and  each  returns  in  filence  to  his  lolitary  re- 
treat. There  is  not  even  any  ftrong  attachment  between  the  male  and 
female  ; they  feek  each  other  only  once  a year,  and  remain  but  a few 
days  together. 

The  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  fhe-woll,  who 
goes  with  young  above  an  hundred  days,  and  the  bitch,  who  does  not 
go  above  fixty,  proves,  that  the  wolf  and  the  dog,  fo  different  in  dil- 
pofition,  are  ftill  more  fo  in  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
animal  ceconomy. 

The  wolf  generally  brings  forth  five  or  fix,  and  fometimes  even  nine 
at  a litter.  The  cubs  are  brought  forth,  like  thofe  of  the  bitch,  with 
the  eyes  clofed.  The  dam  fuckles  them  for  fome  weeks,  and  teaches 
them  occaftonally  to  eat  flefh,  which  fhe  prepares  for  them,  by  chewing 
it  firft  herfelf.  They  do  not  leave  the  den  where  they  have  been  lit- 
tered, till  they  are  fix  weeks  or  two  months  old.  It  is  not,  however, 
till  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  and  till  they  have  filed 
their  firft  teeth  and  compleated  the  new,  that  the  dam  thinks  them  ia 
a capacity  to  fliift  for  themfelves.  Whenever  they  have  acquired  arms 
from  Nature,  and  have  learned  induftry  and  courage  from  her  example, 
fhe  declines  all  future  care  of  them,  and  is  again  engaged  in  rearing  a 
new  progeny.  Thefe  animals  require  two  or  three  years  for  their 
growth,  and  live  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty. 

The  wolf  grows  grey  as  he  grows  old,  and  his  teeth  wear,  like  thole 
of  moft  other  animals.  He  fleeps  when  his  belly  is  full,  or  when  he  is 
fatigued,  rather  by  day  than  night,  and  is  always  very  eafily  waked. 
He  drinks  frequently;  and  in  times  of  drought,  when  there  is  no  water 
to  be  found  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  or  in  the  pools  about  the  foreft, 
he  often  v flits  the  brooks,  or  lakes  in  the  plain.  Although  very 

voracious 
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voracious,  he  fupports  hunger  for  a long  time,  and  often  lives  four  or 
live  days  without  food,  provided  he  is  lupplied  with  water. 

1 he  wolf  has  great  Itrength,  particularly  in  his  foreparts,  in  the 
muffles  of  his  neck  and  jaws.  He  carries  off  a Iheep  in  his  mouth  without 
letting  it  touch  the  ground,  and  runs  with  it  much  fwifter  than  the 
Ihepherds  who  purfue  him.  Hence  nothing  but  the  dogs  can  over- 
take, or  oblige  him  to  quit  his  prey.  He  bites  cruelly,  and  always 

ith  greater  vehemence  in  proportion  as  he  is  lefs  refilled  ; for  he  ufes 
precautions  with  fuch  animals  as  attempt  to  Hand  upon  the  defenfive. 
He  is  cowardly,  and  never  fights  but  when  under  a neceffity  of  fatis- 
fying  his  hunger,  or  of  making  good  his  retreat.  When  he  is  wound- 
ed by  a bullet,  he  is  heard  to  howl ; and  yet,  when  furrounded  by  the 
peai'ants,  and  attacked  with  clubs,  he  never  howls,  but  defends  himfelf 
in  filence  till  the  lalt. 

If  he  happens  to  be  caught  in  a pit-fall,  he  is  for  fome  time  fo  aflo- 
nifhed,  that  he  may  be  killed  without  offering  to  refill,  or  taken  alive 
without  much  danger.  At  that  inflant,  one^may  clap  a collar  round 
his  neck,  muzzle  him,  and  drag  him  along,  without  his  ever  betray- 
ing the  lead  fymptom  of  anger  or  refentment.  At  all  other  times,  lie 
has  l'enfes  in  great  perfection.  He  lmells  a carcafe  at  the  didance  of 
more  than  a league.  He  alfo  perceives  living  animals  a great  way  off, 
and  follows  them  a long  time  upon  the  fcent.  Whenever  he  leaves  the 
wood,  he  always  takes  care  to  go  out  againd  the  wind.  No  fooner 
docs  he  arrive  at  its  extremity,  than  he  dops  to  examine,  by  his  fmell, 
on  all  iides,  the  emanations  that  m iy  come  either  from  his  enemy  or 
his  prey,  which  he  very  nicely  ditlinguifhes.  He  prefers  thofe  animals 
which  he  kills  himfelf  to  thofe  he  finds  dead ; and  yet,  he  does  not  dif- 
dain  thefe,  though  ever  fo  much  infeCled,  when  no  better  is  to  be  had. 
He  is  particularly  fond  of  human  flelh  ; and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  it  in 
his  power,  he  would  eat  no  other.  Wolves  have  been  feen  following 
armies,  and  arriving  in  numbers  upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  they 
devoured  fuch  dead  bodies  as  were  left  upon  the  field,  or  but  carelefsly 
buried.  Thefe,  when  once  accudomed  to  human  flelh,  feek  particularly 
to  attack  mankind,  prefer  the  fhepherd  to  his  flock,  and  devour  women, 
and  carry  off  children.  Thefe  dreadful  wolves  are  called  ware- wolves, 
that  is,  wolves  of  which  we  ought  to  be  aware. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  differs  according  to  the  different  climates 
in  which  it  is  bred,  and  often  changes  even  in  the  fame  country.  Be- 
fide  the  common  wolves  which  are  found  in  France  and  Germany, 
there  are  others  with  thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  In  the  nor- 
thern climates,  fome  are  found  quite  black,  and  fome  entirely  white. 
The  former  are  larger  and  flronger  than  thofe  of  any  other  kind. 

‘ The  Fox. 

This  animal  has  always  been  famous  for  his  artifices  ; and  the  re- 
putation he  has  thus  acquired,  he  partly  merits.  What  the  wolf  can- 
not acomplifh  but  by  his  fuperior  flrength,  the  fox  accomplifhes  by  his 
fuperior  cunning.  Without  attempting  to  oppofe  either  the  fhepherd, 
his  dog,  or  his  flock,  he  finds  an  ealier  way  to  fublill.  Patient  and 
prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  for  depredation,  and  varies  his  con- 
du<5l  as  he  perceives  that  circumflances  vary.  Though  as  indefatigable 
and  more  nimble  than  the  wolf,  he  does  not  trull  entirely  to  the  iwift- 
nefs  of  his  courfe,  but  contrives  for  himfelf  an  afylum,  to  which  he 
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retires  in  cafes  of  neceftity,  and  in  which,  flickered  from  danger,  he 
brings  up  his  young. 

The  fox  generally  fixes  his  refidence  at  the  edge  of  a wood,  and  yet 
not  far  removed  from  fome  cottage,  or  feme  hamlet.  He  likens  to 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  cackling  of  other  domefiic  fowls. 
Even  at  a confiderable  diftance  he  feents  them,  and  feizes  his  oppor- 
tunity. If  he  be  able  to  get  into  the  yard,  he  begins  by  levelling  all 
the  poultry  without  remorfe.  After  this,  he  carries  off  a part  of  the 
fpoil,  hides  it  at  fome  convenient  ditlance,  and  again  returns  to  the 
charge.  Taking  off  another  fowl  in  the  fame  manner,  he  hides  that 
alfo,  though  not  in  the  fame  place  ; and  in  this  manner  perfeveres,  till, 
warned  by  the  approach  of  day,  or  the  noife  of  the  family,  he  finally 
retires.  He  pra&iles  the  fame  arts  when  he  finds  birds  entangled  in 
fprings  laid  for  them  by  the  fowler,  whom  the  fox  anticipating  very 
expertly  fnatches  the  birds  but  of  the  fnare,  conceals  them  in  different 
places,  leaves  them  there  fometimes  for  twro  or  three  days,  and  is  never 
at  a lofs  to  recover  his  hidden  treafure.  He  is  equally  alert  in  feizing 
the  young  hares  and  rabbits,  before  they  have  flrength  to  efcape  him  ; 
and  when  the  old  ones  are  wounded  and  fatigued,  he  is  lure  to  feize 
them  in  the  moments  of  diftrefs.  In  the  fame  manner  he  finds  out  the 
neks  of  the  partridge  and  the  quail,  and  feizes  the  dam  while  fitting. 

The  fox  is  fo  voracious,  that,  when  he  has  no  better  food,. he  devours 
rats,  mice,  lizards,  toads  and  ferpents.  Infects  and  fhell-fifh  fometimes 
ferve  him  for  food.  In  vain  does  the  hedge-hog  roll  itfelf  up  into  a 
ball  to  oppofe  him.  The  wafp  and  the  wild  bee  are  attacked  by  him 
with  equal  fuccefs.  Though  at  firk  they  fly  out  upon  their  invader, 
and  a&ually  oblige  him  to  retire,  yet  this  repulfe  is  but  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, till  he  has  rolled  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  crufhed 
fuch  as  may  have  kuck  to  his  fkin.  He  then  returns  to  the  charge, 
and  at  length,  by  dint  of  perfeverance,  obliges  them  to  abandon  their 
combs,  which  he  greedily  devours. 

The  young  foxes  are  produced  blind,  like  dogs.  Like  them,  too, 
they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  reaching  their  full  growth, 
and  live  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  The  fenfes  of  the  fox  are  as 
good  as  thofe  of  the  wolf ; his  fentiment  is  more  acute,  and  the  organ 
of  his  voice  is  more  fupple,  and  more  perfeft.  The  wolf  is  never 
heard  but  by  dreadful  howls,  while  the  fox  only  yelps,  harks,  and  fends 
forth  a moanful  found,  refembling  the  cry  of  the  pea- cock.  His  tones, 
too,  are  different,  according  to  the  different  fentiments  with  which  he 
is  affe&ed.  He  has  one  found  exprefilve  of  delire,  a fecond  of  murmur, 
a third  of  forrow,  and  a fourth  of  pain.  The  latter  is  never  heard 
from  him,  unlefs  in  the  inftant  that  he  is  wounded  by  a fhot,  and  has 
loft  the  ufe  of  fome  member;  for,  like  the  wolf,  when  attacked  with 
cudgels  alone,  he  never  murmurs,  but  will  defend  himfelf  with  obff- 
nacy,  and  fight  in  filence  to  the  laft.  He  bites  dangerouily,  and  with 
fuch  determined  fury,  that,  in  order  to  make  him  relinquilh  his  hold, 
ponderous  wood,  and  even  iron  bars,  are  neceffary. 

1 he  flelh  of  the  fox  is  not  lo  bad  as  the  flefh  of  the  wr.lf.  Uoas 
and  even  men,  eat  it  in  autumn,  efpecially  if  the  animal  has  fed  "on 
grapes;  and,  in  winter,  good  furs' are  made  of  his  fkin.  He  deems  id 
found,  that,  however  clofely  approached,  there  is  no  great  dam -er  <.f 
awaking  him.  When  he  only  means  to  reft  himfelf,  W b 
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Kis  hind  legs,  and  remains  flat  upon  his  belly.  In  this  pofture  h<? 
watches  for  the  bwds  as  they  perch  on  the  hedges  ; who  no  fooner  per- 
eei . e him  than  they  give  each  other  warning  of  their  danger.  The  jack- 
daw and  the  magpie,  in  particular,  often  follow  him  to  the  diftance  of 
t*  me  hundred  paces,  ftill  towering  beyond  his  reach,  and  with  their 
cries,  and  notes  of  hoftility,  apprise  other  animals  to  beware. 

O:  ail  wild  animals,  the  iox  is  molt  fubje&ed  to  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate ; and  there  are  lound  nearly  as  many  varieties  in  this  fpecies,  as 
in  that  of  any  Jorneflic  animal.  The  generality  of  the  French  foxes 
are  red;  of  forne,  however,  the  hair  is  of  a greyilh  call;  and,  of  all,, 
the  tip  of  the  tail  is  white.  In  the  northern  countries  we  find  foxes  of 
all  colours. 

'The  Badger. 

The  Badger  is  a Vary,  diftruftful,  folitary  animal,  that  retires  far 
from  the  approach  o'  man,  and  digs  a fubterranean  refidence,  where 
it  fpends,  at  lead,  three  fourths  of  its  exiftence,  and  never  ventures 
forth  but  in  fearch  ot  food,  it  burrows  in  the  ground  with  particular 
e if?,  as  its  body  is  rather  of  an  oblong  form,  and  its  claws,  thofe  efpe- 
ciaSly  of  the  fore  feet,  are  long  and  compadh  The  hole  which  it  thus 
forms  to  itfeif,  is  often  at  a very  great  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  paffage  to  it  is  always  oblique  and  winding. 

The  fox,  who  is  lei's  expert  at  fuch  excavations,  often  appropriates 
to  his  own  convenience  the  labours  of  the  badger.  Unable  to  compel 
him  from  his  retreat  by  force,  he  often  expels  him  by  ftratagem,  of- 
ten remains  a fixed  centinel  at  the  mouth  of  the  paffage,  and,  as  an 
infallible  expedient,  it  is  faid,  emits  his  ordure.  When  the  badger  has 
left  it,  he  immediately  takes  poflcfiion  of  it,  enlarges  it,  and  accom- 
modates it  to  his  own  purpofe.  Though  forced  to  remove  to  another 
habitation,  this  animal  does  not  remove  to  another  country.  At  a little 
tiiftar.ee  from  its  old  burrow,  it  forms  a new  one,  from  which  it  never 
Jlirs  but  at  night.  The  dogs  eafily  overtake  it,  when  it  is  at  any  dif- 
tance from  its  hole;  and  then,  exerting  all  its  Itrength,  all  its  powers 
of  relillance,  it  throws  itfeif  upon  its  back,  and  defends  itfeif  with  def- 
perate  refolution. 

Several  badgers  have  been  brought  to  me,  and  fome  of  them  I kept 
a long  time.  The  young  ones  are  eafily  tamed  ; they  wall  play  with 
young  dogs,  and,  like  them,  will  follow  any  perfon  whom  they  know, 
and  from  whom  they  receive  their  food  ; hut  the  old  ones,  in  fpite  of 
every  effort,  ftill  remain  wild.  They  are  neither  mifehievous  nor  vora- 
cious, as  the  fox  and  the  wolf  are,  yet  they  are  carnivorous  ; and 
though  raw-meat  is  their  favourite  food,  yet  they  will  eat  any  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way.  They  fleep  the  greateft  part  of  their  time, 
without,  however,  being  fubjedl,  like  the  mountain-rat,  or  the  doi- 
n'! ou  fe,  to  a torpor  during  the  winter.  Hence  though  they  feed  mode- 
rately, they  are  always  fat. 

They  keep  their  hole  exceedingly  clean,  nor  are  they  ever  known  to 
void  their  erdure  in  it.  The  male  is  rarely  to  be  found  with  the  female. 

In  fu turner  fire  brings  forth,  and  her  ufual  number  is  three  or  four 
at  a birth.  Thele  fire  feeds  at  Hilt  with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with 
fuch  petty  prey  as  ihe  can  lurprije.  She  feizes  young  rabbits  in  the 
warren,  robs  birds  of  their  young,  finds  rut  where  the  wild  bees  have 
laid  up  their,  honey,  where  field  mice,  lizards,  ferpents,  and  grafs- 
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hoppers,  are  to  be  met  with  ; and  carries  all  to  her  expecting  brood, 
-which  fhe  frequently  brings  forward  to  the  mouth  of  her  hole. 

Thefe  animals  are  naturally  of  a chilly  temperament.  Such  as  are 
reared  in  a houfe  feem  never  more  happy  than  when  near  a (ire.  i hey 
are  likewife  very  fubjetf  to  the  mange;  and,  unlefs  carefully  wahied, 
the  dogs  that  penetrate  into  their  burrows  are  infe&ed  wita  tne  lame 

dillemper.  , 

The  hair  of  the  badger  is  always  filthy  ; between  the  anus  and  the 
tail  there  is  an  opening,  which,  though  it  lias  no  communication  v>nii 
any  interior  part,  and  is  hardly  an  inch  deep,  conti  nu  a 1 1 v emit--  an  oi»>, 
liquid.  This  the  animal  is  fond  of  fucking.  Its  flclh  is  not  abfoluteiy 
naufeous  ; and  oi  its  ikin  are  made  coarfe  iurs,  conars  tor  dogs,  t.a^- 
pings  for  horfes,  &c. 


' 'The  Otter. 

The  Otter  is  a voracious  animal  which,  more  fond  of  ft  Hi  than  of 
fl e Hi,  is  feldom  found  but  at  the  fides  oi  lakes  and  rivers,  it  lwim& 
with  more  facility  than  even  the  beaver.  All  the  xeet  of  the  otter  have 
membranes ; and  it  can  hardly  walk  fader  than  it  fwims. 

Accurately  confidered,  the  otter  cannot  be  pronounced  an  amphibi- 
ous animal.  We  even  find  them  drowned  when  they  happen  to  have 
been  entangled  in  a net ; and  this  evidently  for  want  of  naving  haa 
time  to  defiroy  it,  and  thereby  elFeft  their  efcape.  lor  want  of  filh, 
irogs,  water-rats,  or  other  nourifiiment,  it  will  eat  tire  young  branches, 
and  the  bark,  of  aquatic  trees;  and  in  fpring  it  will  eat  new  grafs. 
Of  cold  it  is  as  little  afraid  as  of  moifture.  It  brings  forth  in  the 
month  of  March.  Three  or  four  is  the  number  generally  produced  at 
a birth. 

The  otter  becomes  induftrious  with  age,  and  wages  a fuccefsful  war 
again!!  the  tribes  of  fillies,  which,  with  refpedt  to  indincf  and  lentiment, 
are  greatly  inferior  to  other  animals.  It  does  not  dig  its  own  habita- 
tion, but  fixes  its  refidence  in  the  firft  hole  that  offers,  under  the  root 
of  the  willow  or  poplar-tree,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  even  among 
piles  of  floating  wood  ; and  there  the  female  brings  forth  her  young. 
It,  however,  frequently  changes  its,  refidence  ; and  difpeii.es  its  young 
ones  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks,  or  two  months. 

7 he  Martin. 

The  generality  of  naturalifts  have  confidered  the  martin  and  the  pine- 
weafel  as  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  They  are,  however,  different 
both  in  difpofition  and  temperament.  The  pine-weafei  fhuns  open 
countries,  confines  itfelf  to^the  hofom  of  the  forefi,  fixes  its  refidence 
upon  fome  tree,  and  is  never  found  in  great  numbers  but  in  cold  cli- 
mates. The  martin  on  the  other  hand,  hot  only  approaches  human 
habitations,  but  even  forms  a refidence  for  itfelf  in  old  buddings,  in 
hay-lofts,  in  holes  of  walls,  and  while  the  fpecies  is  generally  dtifufed 
in  great  numbers  over  all  the  temperate  climates,  it  h not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  regions  of  the  North. 

The  countenance  of  the  martin  is  very  {harp  ; its  eye  is  lively,  its 
limbs  are  fupple,  its  body  is  flexible,  and  all  its  movements  are  quick. 
>It  rather  leaps  and  bounds  than  walks  ; and  with  great  facility  climbs 
-walls,  enters  pigeon -houfes,  and  hsn-honfes,  devours  the  eggs,  the 
pigeons,  and  the  hens,  as  on  other  occasions  it  does  mice,  rat  /moles, 
and  birds  in  their  nelis. 
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This  animal  is  faid  to  bring  forth  as  often  as  the  cat.  The  growth 
of  the  young  ones  is  very  quick;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
it  is  an  animal  whofe  life  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  years.  Its  fmell, 
xvhi'Ui  is  not  abfolutely  difagreeable,  is  like  that  of  counterfeit  mufk. 
Toth  the  martin  and  the  pine-weafel,  as  well  as  a number  of  other  ani- 
mals, have  interior  veficles  which  contain  a ftrong-feented  fubftance 
like  that  of  civet. 

The  Pine  IVeafeL 

The  pine-weafel,  is  originally  a native  of  the  north,  and  is  in  a manner 
peculiar  to  that  climate,  where  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  furs  produced  from  them,  and  carried  into  foreign  countries,  is 
aft  on  ifhing..  In  temperate  climates,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rarely,  and 
in  warm  climates  never,  to  be  found.  There  are  fome  in  Burgandy, 
and  fome  in  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau  ; but  in  general  they  are  as 
lcarce  in  France  as  the  martin  is  common..  There  are  none  in  Eng- 
land, becaufe  in  that  country  there  are  no  very  extenfive  woods. 

Alike  averfe  to  open  countries,  and  to  countries  which  are  inhabited, 
it  remains  in  the  bofom  of  fome  foreft,  ranges  through  the  labyrinths 
of  the  thicket,  or  towers  aloft  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  fub- 
jifts  by  the  chace,  and  deftroys  a prodigious  quantity  of  birds.  Of 
the  fquirrel,  the  dor-moufe,  Sec.  it  alfo  makes  a prey  ; and  it  is  known 
to  eat  honey  as  well  as  the  martiq. 

Its  neck  is  yellow,  whereas  that  of  the  martin  is  white  ; and  its  hair, 
at  the  fame  time,  is  much  finer,  thicker,  and  lefs  fubjed  to  ihed. 

When  the  female  is  near  her  time,  her  cuftom  is  to  climb  to  the  neft 
of  fome  fquirrel,  to  drive  her  from  it,  to  enlarge  it  for  her  own  pur- 
pofc,  and  to  bring  forth  her  young  in  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  fhe  oc- 
cupies the  old  nefts  of  the  owl  and  the  buzzard,  as  alfo  the  hollow 
places  of  trees,  from  which  ilie  prefcntly  diflodges  the  wood- pecker,, 
and  other  birds. 

The  Pole- Cut. 

The  pole- cat  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  martin.  Its  tail  is  fliorter, 
its  in  out  fharper,  and  its  hair  thicker  and  blacker.  It  has  fome  white 
on  it forehead,  and  about  the  nofe  and  mouth.  It  differs  likewife  in 
its  voice  ; tiie  cry  of  the  martin  being  rather  fliarp  and  loud,  that  of 
the  pole-cat  deeper  and  more  hollow.  'The  pole-cat,  however,  does 
not  at  all  referable  the  martin  in  fmell,  which,  in  the  former  is  perfedly 
fetid.  When  heated  or  enraged  efpeciallj,  it  emits  a flench  that  is  ab- 
folutely intolerable.  The  dogs  will  not  cat  its  flefh  ; and  even  its  fkin, 
though  good  in  itfelf,  fells  at  a very  low  ;rice,  as  it  can  never  be  en- 
tirely divefted  of  its  natural  odour. 

‘/  he  Ferret. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  fome  whether  or  not  the  ferret  and  the  pole- 
cat were  animals  of  two  different  fpecies.  Perhaps,  the  refemblance 
there  fornetimes  is  in  the  colour  of  their  hair  firft  gave  rife  to  this  doubt. 
The  pole-cnt,  neverthelefs,  a native  of  temperate  climates,  is  an  ani- 
mal wild  like  the  martin  ; whereas  the  ferret,  originally  an  inhabitant 
of  hot  countr  ies,  cannot  exift  in  France,  unlefs  as  a dom.eftic  animal. 
Tire  ferret  alfo,  and  not  the  pole-cat,  is  made  choice  of  to  drive  the. 
r ibbits  from  their  burrows,  chiefly  becaufe  it  is  more  eafrly  tamed. 
The  ferret  has  a longer  and  thinner  body,  a narrower  head,  and  a 
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fharper  fnout,  that  the  pole-cat.  It  has  not  the  fame  fagacity  in  pro- 
viding for  its  fubfiftence ; it  cannot  exift,  at  lead;  in  our  regions,  with- 
out the  care  of  man,  nor  have  fuch  of  the  fpecies  as  have  been  loft  in 
the  burrows  of  rabbits,  been  ever  known  to  multiply  in  the  country  ; 
but  have,  on  the  contrary,  perilhed,  to  all  appearance,  by  the  feverity 
of  the  winter. 

This  animal  is  an  enemy  to  the  rabbit.  If  even  a dead  one  is  pre- 
fented  to  a young  ferret  which  had  never  feen  one  before,  it  fprings  at 
it,  and  tears  it  with  fury ; if  it  be  a living  one,  it  feizes  it  by  the  neck 
and  nofe,  and  inftantly  begins  to  fuck  its  blood.  When  the  ferret  is 
let  loofe  into  the  burrows  of  the  rabbits,  it  is  neceftary  to  muzzle  him, 
that  he  may  not  kill  them,  but  only  make  them  to  run  out,  and  there- 
by tall  into  the  net  laid  for  them  at  the  entry.  If  he  is  allowed  to  go 
unmuzzled,  there  is  a rifque  of  lofing  him,  becaufe,  after  having  fuck- 
ed the  blood  ot  the  rabbit,  he  will  fall  afleep.  Befides  the  fmoke 
which  is  raifed  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  does  not  always  prove 
a fufficient  expedient  for  bringing  him  back,  as  there  are  often  more 
iifues  than  one,  and  one  burrow  generally  communicates  with  others. 

The  Weafel. 

The  common  weafel  is  as  frequent  in  temperate  and  in  hot  countries, 
as  it  is  rare  in  cold  ones.  Though  of  the  fame  fpecies,  it  is  in  many 
refpe&s  different  from  the  ermine,  which  is  a native  of  the  north. 

When  a weafel  enters  a hen-rooft,  it  never  meddles  with  the  cocks 
or  the  old  hens.  It  makes  choice  of  the  pullets,  the  young  chickens, 
all  of  which  he  kills  with  a fingle  ftroke  on  the  head,  and  carries  away 
one  after  another.  It  alfo  deftroys  the  egg s,  and  fucks  them  with  in- 
credible avidity.  In  winter  it  generally  refides  in  fome  granary,  or 
hay-loft ; where  the  female  often  continues  even  in  the  fpring,  in  order 
to  bring  forth  her  young  among  the  hay  or  ftraw.  During  this  time 
the  weafel  makes  war  with  the  rats  and  mice  with  more  fuccefs  than 
the  cat ; for  it  follows  them  into  all  their  holes,  and  prevents  their  efcape. 
It  alio  climbs  up  to  the  pigeon-houfes,  to  the  nefts  of  fparrows.  See . 
and  commits  great  havock.  In  fummer,  it  removes  to  fome  diftance 
from  the  houfes,  always  chufing  the  lower  countries  about  the  mills 
and  ft  reams,  hiding  itfelf  among  the  bufhes,  in  order  to  catch  birds, 
and  not  unirequently  taking  up  its  habitation  in  the  hollow  of  an  old 
willow.  T. he  female  generally  brings  forth  four  or  five.  The  young 
ones  come  forth  wdth  their  eyes  fhut,  but  in  a little  time  they  attain  a 
fufficiency  of  growth  and  ftrength  to  follow  their  dam  to  the  chace. 
They  attack  adders,  water  rats,  moles,  field-mice,  See.  and,  traverfing 
the  meadows,  devour  quails  and  their  eggs. 

Like  the  pole-cat  and  the  ferret,  thefe  animals  have  fo  ftrong  a feent 
that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  any  place  that  is  inhabited.  As  their  own 
.ell  is  very  bad,  they  feem  to  fuftain  no  inconvenience  from  any  fo- 
reign  ftench  or  infection.  A peafant  in  my  neighbourhood  took,  one 
day,  three  weafels  newly  brought  forth,  in  the  carcafe  of  a wolf  which 
had  been  fufpended  by  its  hind-legs  from  one  of  the  branches  of  a tree; 
and  though  the  wolf  was  almoft  entirely  rotten,  the  old  weafel,  brought 
grafs,  ftraw,  and  leaves,  in  order  to  make  a bed  for  her  young  ones  in 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

The 
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The  Ermine , or  Stoat. 

The  weafel  with  a black  tail  is  called  the  ermine  when  it  is  white, 
.and  the  float  when  it  is  red  or  yellowilh.  Though  it  is  a lefs  common 
animal  than  the  weafel,  yet  there  are  numbers  to  be  found  in  the  old 
fore  Its,  and  fometimes  during  the  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woody 
grounds.  It  is  always  eafy  to  didinguifh  it  from  the  common  weafel, 
becaufe  the  tip  of  its  tail  is  always  of  a deep  black,  while  the  edge  of 
its  ears,  and  the  extremities  of  its  feet  are  white. 


C Ii  A P.  XI L 

OF  CERTAIN  SMALLER  ANIMALS  OF  THE  CARNIVOROUS  CLASS THE 

SQUIRREL THE  RAT THE  MOUSE THE  LONG-TAILED  FIELD-MOUSE 

THE  WATER-RAT THE  SHORT-TAILED  FIELDMOUSE THEGUINEA- 

FIG THE  HEDGE-HOG THE  SHREW-MOUSE THE  WATER-SHREW- 

MOUSE THE  MOLE THE  BAT THE  FAT  SQUIRREL THE  GARDEN- 

SQUIRREL,  OR  GREATER  DORMOUSE THE  DORMOUSE THE  BROWN 

RAT THE  MARMOT. 

r-pHE  Squirrel  is  a beautiful  little  animal,  which  is  only  half-wild, 
X and  which,  by  its  gentlenefs,  its  docility,  and  even  the  innocence 
of  its  manners,  might  deferve  to  be  exempted  from  the  prefent  clafs. 
It  is  neither  a carnivorous  nor  an  injurious  animal,  though  it  fometimes 
feizes  on  birds  ; its  general  food  confiding  of  fruit,  almonds,  hazle- 
nuts,  beech-mad,  and  acorns.  It  is  neat,  cleanly,  alert,  lively,  and  in- 
duftrious.  Its  eyes  are  full  of  fire,  its  countenance  is  (harp,  its  body 
is  nervous,  and  its  limbs  are  fupple. 

The  beauty  of  its  form  is  farther  embellifhed  by  a fpreading  tail,  in 
fhape  like  a plume  of  feathers,  which  it  raifes  above  its  head,  and  forms 
into  a kind  of  lhade  for  itfelf. 

The  fquirrcl  may  be  faid  to  be  lefs  a quadruped  than  almod  any  o- 
ther  four-footed  animal.  It  generally  holds  itfelf  almod  upright,  uling 
its  fore  feet  as  hands  for  a conveyance  to  its  mouth.  Indead  of  hiding 
itfelf  in  the  earth,  it  is  continually  in  the  air.  It  fomewhat  refembles 
the  birds  by  its  lightnefs  and  activity ; like  them,  it  reds  upon  the  bran- 
ches of  trees;  leaping  from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  the  highed  of  them 
builds  its  ned.  It  avoids  the  w'ater  dill  more  than  the  earth;  and  it  is 
even  alferted  of  this  animal,  that,  when  it  is  obliged  to  crofs  a river 
or  ftream,  it  ufes  the  bark  of  a tree,  or  fome  fuch  light  woody  fub- 
llar.ee,  as  a boat,  while  its  tail  fupplies  the  place  of  fails,  and  of  a rud- 
der. It  collects  a quantity  of  nuts  during  the  fummer,  w’hich  it  depo- 
sits in  the  hollow'’  part  of  fome  old  tree,  and  to  which  it  has  recourfe  for 
provifion  in  winter ; and  fuch  is  the  agility  of  its  body,  that  it  will,  in 
an  indant,  climb  the  mod  fmooth  beech-tree. 

There  are  many  fpecies  wrhich  approach  to  that  of  the  fquirrel,  though 
there  are  few  varieties  in  the  fpecies  itfelf.  There  are  fome  of  an  afh- 
colour,  and  all  the  red  are  red.  The  fmall  grey  fquirrel  is  of  a differ- 
ent fpecies,  and  remains  always  grey.  The  flying  fquirrels,  are  very 
.different  from  the  red.  The  white  fquirrel  of  Cambaye,  is  very  fmall* 
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and  has  a tail  like  that  of  the  European  fquirrel.  That  of  Madagaf- 
ear,  called  Tfitfihiy  is  grey,  and  according  to  Flaccourt  is  neither  hand- 
feme  nor  fit  to  be  tamed.  The  white  fquirrel  of  Siam  ; the  grey,  and 
fpotted,  fquirrel  of  Bengal;  the  ftreaked  fquirrel  of  Canada;  the  black 
fquirrel;  the  large  grey  Virginian  fquirrel;  the  white-ftripped  fquirrel 
of  New  Spain,  the  white  Siberian  fquirrel ; the  variegated  fquirrel ; the 
little  American  fquirrel;  that  of  Brafil;  that  of  Barbary;  the  palmljl , &c. 
form  fo  many  fpecies  diflimft  from  that  which  we  have  defer ibed. 

The  Rat. 

If  we  defeend  by  degrees  from  the  great  to  the  fmall,  from  the  (Iron?- 
to  the  weak,  we  fhall  find,  that  Nature,  attentive  only  to  the  prdervn- 
tion  of  each  fpecies,  creates  a profufion  of  individuals,  and  is  fupported 
by  the  numbers  which  file  has  formed  of  a diminutive  fize,  and  to  which 
lhe  has  denied  weapons,  ftrength  and  courage. 

Under  the  generical  name  of  rat,  feveral  fpecies  of  fmall  animals 
have  been  comprifed.  This  name  we  fhall  folely  appropriate  to  the 
common  rat,  which  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  infedts  our  houfes.  Each 
of  the  other  fpecies  fhall  have  its  particular  denomination  ; for,  as  nei- 
ther of  them  couple  together,  each  is,  different  from  all  the  reft. 

This  animal  is  carnivorous,  and  we  may  ufe  the  expreftion  omnivorous. 
Hard  fubftances,  however,  it  prefers  to  loft  ones.  It  devours  wool, 
fluffs,  and  furniture  of  all  forts  ; eats  through  wood,  makes  hiding- 
places  in  walls,  from  whence  it  fallies  forth  in  queft  of  prey,  and  fre- 
quently returns  with  as  much  as  it  is  able  to  drag  along  with  it,  for- 
ming, efpecially  when  it  has  young  ones  to  provide  for,  a magazine  of 
the  whole.  The  females  bring  forth  feveral  times  in  the  year,  though 
moftly  in  the  fummer  feafon ; and  they  ufually  produce  five  or  fix  at  a 
birth. 


In  defiance  or  the  cats,  and  notwithftanding  the  poifon,  the  traps3 
and  every  other  method  that  is  ufed  in  deftroying  thefe  creatures,  they 
multiply  fo  faft  as  frequently  to  do  confiderable  damage.  In  old  houfes-, 
in  the  country  efpecially,  where  great  quantities  of  corn  are  kept,  and 
where  the  neighbouring  barns  and  hay-ftacks  favour  their  retreat, 
as  well  as  their  multiplication,  they  would  often  become  dangeroufty 
numerous,  were  they  not  to  devour  each  other.  This  we  have  often 
found  to  be  the  cafe  when  theyjiave  been  ftraitened  for  provifions  - 
and  the  method  they  take  to  leifen  their  numbers,  is,  for  the  ftronger 
to  difpatch  the  weaker.  After  this,  they  lay  open  their  fkulls,  and 
nrit  eat  up  the  brains,  and  afterwards  the  reft  of  the  body.  Next  day 
hoftilities  are  renewed  in  the  fame  manner;  nor  do  they  fufpend  their 
havock  till  the  majority  are  deftroyed.  Hence  it  is,  that,  after  any 
place  has  for  a long  time  been  infefted  with  rats,  they  often  feem  to 
difappear  oi  a iudden,  and  fometimes  for  a confiderable  while. 

. 1 h e female  always  prepares  a bed  for  her  young,  and  provides  them 

immediately  with  food.  On  their  firft  quitting  the  hole,  (he  watches 
over,  defends,  and  will  even  fight  the  cats,  in  order  to  protedl  them, 
ihe  weafel,  though  a imaller  animal,  is,  however,  a If  ill  more  formi- 
dable enemy  than  the  cat.  The  tat  cannot  inflia  any  wounds  but  i>y 
matches,  and  with  its  fore- teeth,  which,  however,  being  rather  calcu- 
lated for  gnawing  than  for  biting,  have  but  little  ftrength.  The  weafel 
on  the  other  hand,  bites  fiercely  with  the  force  of  its  whole  jaw  at  once’, 
and,  mftead  of  letting  go  its  hold,  fucks  the  blood  through  the  wound. 
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In  every  conflict  with  an  enemy  fo  dangerous,  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  rat  fhould  fall  a vi&im. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  this  fpecies.  Befide  the  common  hlack 
rat,  there  are  fome  which  are  brown,  and  fome  almoft  black ; fome 
which  are  grey,  inclining  to  white  or  red,  and  fome  perfe&ly  white. 
The  white  rat,  like  the  white  moufe,  the  white  rabbit,  and  all  other 
animals  which  are  entirely  of  that  colour,  has  red  eyes.  The  white 
fpecies,  with  all  its  varieties,  appears  to  belong  to  the  temperate  cli- 
mates of  our  continent,  and  are  found  in  greater  numbers  in  hot  coun- 
tries than  in  cold  ones.  Originally  they  had  no  rats  in  America  ; and 
thofe  which  are  to  be  found  there  at  prefent,  are  the  produce  of  rats 
which  accidentally  obtained  a footing  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  firft  European  fettlers.  Of  thefe  the  increafe  was  fo  great, 
that  the  rat  was  long  conlidered  as  the  peft  of  the  colonies  ; where,  in- 
deed, it  had  hardly  an  enemy  to  oppofe  it  but  the  large  adder,  which 
fwallows  it  up  alive.  The  European  fliips  have  likewife  carried  thefe 
animals  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  into  all  the  iilands  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, as  well  as  into  Africa,  where  they  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
In  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  hardly  multiplied  beyond 
Sweden  ; and  thofe  which  are  called  Norwegian  and  Lapland  rats,  are 
animals  different  from  ours. 

The  Moufe. 

The  Moufe  is  an  animal  fmaller  than  the  rat.  Its  inftincft,  its  tem- 
perament, its  difpofition,  is  the  fame ; nor  does  it  materially  differ 
from  the  rat,  but  by  its  weaknefs,  and  the  habits  which  it  contrails 
from  that  circumftance.  By  nature  timid,  by  necefhty  familiar,  its 
fears  and  its  wants  are  the  foie  fprings  of  its  a&ions.  It  never  leaves 
its  hiding-place  but  to  feek  for  food  ; nor  does  it,  like  the  rat,  migrate 
from  one  houfe  to  another,  unlefs  compelled  by  neceffity.  Its  man- 
ners are  milder  ; and,  to  a certain  degree,  it  may  be  tamed.  It  is, 
however,  utterly  incapable  of  attachment. 

If  it  were  not  its  immenfe  fecundity,  the  fpecies  of  the  moufe  could 
not  fubfift.  Even  in  moufe-traps  I have  known  them  to  bring  forth. 
They  produce  at  all  feafons,  and  feveral  times  in  the  year.  Their 
ufual  number  at  a birth  is  five  or  fix,  which,  in  lefs  than  fifteen  days, 
attain  ftrength  fufficient  to  ihift  for  themfelves.  As  in  thefe  refpedfs 
they  fo  foon  attain  peffe&ion,  fo  the  duration  of  their  life  mud  be  very 
fhort ; a circumftance  which  cannot  but  heighten  our  idea  of  their  pro- 
digious multiplication.  Ariftotle  tells  us,  that,  having  put  a pregnant 
moufe  into  a veflel  of  corn,  he  foon  after  found  in  it  one  hundred  and 
twenty  mice. 

The  Long-tailed  Field- Moufe. 

The  Long-tailed  Field  Moufe  is  fmaller  than  the  rat,  but  larger  than 
the  common  moufe,  and  does  not  live  in  houfes.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  largenefs  and  prominence  of  its  eyes.  It  differs  too  both  from  the 
rat  and  the  moufe  in  the  colour  of  its  fkin,  which,  while  it  is  tolera- 
bly white  under  the  belly,  is  of  a reddifli  brown  upon  the  back.  The 
fpecies  is  generally  and  abundantly  diffufed. 

* The  large  ft  are  above  four  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the 
root  of  the  tail ; and  the  fmalleft,  which  appear  to  be  full  grown  as^ 

well  as  the  others,  are  an  inch  fliorter.  Although  many  are  found  ot 

different 
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different  intermediate  fizes,  the  larger  and  the  fmaller  are  all  of  the 
fame  fpecies. 

Thefe  creatures  are  fond  of  dry  and  elevated  grounds.  In  woods, 
and  in  the  fields  adjoining  to  them,  they  are  to  he  found  in  great  num- 
bers. They  conceal  themfelves  in  holes,  which  they  either  find  already 
made,  or  which  they  make  for  themfelves,  under  bulhes,  or  the  trunks 
of  hollow  trees.  In  thefe  they  amafs  fo  prodigious  a quantity  of  acorns, 
nuts,  &c.  that  in  one  hole  there  has  been  found  a bulhel  at  a time. 

Thefe  holes  are  generally  more  than  a foot  under  ground,  and  often 
divided  into  two  cells,  of  which  the  one  ferves  for  an  habitation  for 
itfclf  and  its  young  ones,  and  the  other  for  a granary.  I could  never 
find  any  other  method  of  preventing  their  ravages,  than  that  of  letting 
traps  at  every  tenth  pace  through  the  whole  extent  of  each  piece  of  new- 
fown  land. 

The  Water-Rat . 

The  Water-Rat  is  a little  animal,  about  the  fize  of  a common  rat,  but 
in  its  nature  and  habits  it  is  more  like  the  otter  than  the  rat.  Like  the 
otter,  it  frequents  the  frefb  waters,  and  is  generally  found  on  the  bor- 
ders of  rivers,  rivulets  and  ponds.  Like  that  creature,  too,  it  feldom 
feeds  but  upon  fifh,  or  the  fpawn  of  filh,  though  fometimes  it  eats  frogs, 
water-infe&s,  and  even  roots  and  herbs.  This  animal  is  not  web-foot- 
ed ; but,  though  every  toe  of  its  feet  is  feparated,  it  lwims  with  eafe, 
keeps  itfelf  a long  time  above  water,  and  thence  carries  off  its  prey. 

The  head  of  the  water-rat  is  fhorter,  the  nofe  broader,  the  hair  more 
ereft,  and  the  tail  much  longer  than  that  of  the  land  rat.  Like  the 
otter,  it  flies  from  large  rivers,  or  rather  from  thefe  which  are  too  much 
frequented,  and  is  never  found  either  in  houfes  or  in  barns. 

It  is  probable,  that  thefe  animals  biing  forth  often  in  a year;  hut  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  information.  Their  fie  111  is  not  abfolutely  bad; 
and,  in  Catholic  countries,  the  peafants  eat  it  during  Lent,  as  they  do 
that  of  the  otter.  The  fpecies  is  to  be  found  throughout  Europe,  the 
extremities  of  the  North  excepted. 

The  Short-tailed  Field-  Mcufe. 

The  fhort  tailed  Field-moufe  is  ftill  more  generally  diffufed  than  the 
long  tailed  kind,  and  is  found  almoft  every  where;  in  woods,  in  mea- 
dows, and  even  in  gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  thicknefs  of  its 
head,  and  the  firortnefs  of  its  tail,  which  is  not  above  an  inch  long. 
It  forms  holes  in  the  earth,  where  it  hoards  up  corn,  nuts,  and  acorns; 
the  former  of  which  it  prefers  to  every  other  kind  of  food.  About  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  corn  begins  to  ripen,  they  flock  together  from 
every  quarter,  and  frequently  do  great  damage,  by  cutting1  the  Raik  in 
order  to  come  at  the  ear.  In  autumn  and  winter,  the  greater  part  of 
them  retire  to  the  woods,  where  they  find  beech-mall,  nuts  and  acorns. 
Some  years  they  appear  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they  would  deftroy  every 
thing,  were  they  to  fubfift  long.  For  want  of  other  food,  however, 
they  often  eat  one  another,  and  are  themfelves  the  ufual  prey  of  the 
fox,  the  wild-cat,  the  martin,  the  weafel,  and  of  the  long-tailed  field- 
moufe. 

The  Guinea -Fig. 

The  Guinea-Pig,  though  originally  a native  of  the  warm  climates  of 
Brafil  and  Guinea,  lives,  however,  and  breeds  in  temperate  and  even 
m cold  countries,  provided  it  is  properly  taken  care  of.  Its  Ik  in  is  of 
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little  or  no  value  ; and  the  flefh,  though  people  may  eat  it,  is  very 
indifferent  food.  Their  flefh,  however  might  be  rendered  better,  if 
they  were  reared  in  warrens,  and  had  a proper  choice  of  herbs. 

The  growth  of  thefe  animals  is  not  entirely  completed  till  the  end  of 
eight  or  nine  months.  L'lie  female  never  goes  with  young  above  three 
weeks  ; and  Ihe  has  been  known  to  bring  forth  when  only  two  months 
old.  The  firft  litter  does  not  amount  to  more  than  four  or  five.  The 
fecond  amounts  to  five  or  fix,  and  the  reft  to  feven  or  eight,  and  even 
to  ten  or  eleven  She  does  not  fuckle  her  young  above  twelve  or  fif- 
teen Jays.  In  one  year  a thoufand  might  be  obtained  from  a fingle 
couple,  did  they  not  frequently  deftroy  each  other,  and  perifti  from  die 
cold  and  wet. 

The  guinea  pig  feeds  on  all  forts  of  herbs,  and  efpecially  on  parfley, 
which  it  prefers  even  to  bran,  flour,  or  bread.  Of  apples  and  other 
fruits  it  is  alfo  exceedingly  fond.  Like  the  rabbit,  it  eats  quickly,  lit- 
tle at  a time,  but  very  often.  It  grunts  fomewhat  like  a young  pig. 

Thefe  animals  are  fo  delicate,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  furvive  the 
rigours  of  winter.  When  they  feel  cold,  they  affembie  together,  prefs 
clofe  to  one  another,  and  in  this  fituation  are  frequently,  found  dead. 

T be  Htdge-Hog. 

The  Hedge  Hog  has  the  power  of  defending  itfelf  from  an  enemy 
without  combating  him,  and  of  annoying  without  attacking  him.  Pof- 
feffied  of  little  ftrength,  and  of  no  agility,  by  which  it  might  efcape  its 
foes,  it  has  received  from  Nature  a prickly  armour,  with  a facility  of 
rolling  itfelf  up  in  a hall,  and  of  prefenting  from  every  part  of  its  body 
a poignant  weapon  of  defence.  Even  from  its  fear  this  animal  obtains 
another  engine  of  fecurity.  The  fmell  of  its  urine,  which,  when  at- 
tacked, it  generally  emits,,  is  lufficient  to  make  its  enemy  quit  the  field. 
Thus  the  generality  of  dogs  are  content  with  barking  at  the  hedge-hog, 
when  it  falls  in  their  way,  without  dii'covering  any  inclination  to  feize 
it.  Of  thefe,  however,  there  are  forae  which,  like  the  fox,  have  had 
the  addrefs  to  overcome  it,  though  of  the  martin,  the  pole-cat,  the 
ferret,  the  wcafel,  Or  any  of  the  birds  of  prey,  it  has  no  dread. 

q hey  are  generally  found  in  woods,  under  the  trunks  of  old  trees, 
as  alfo  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  I do  not  believe  that  they  climb  up  trees, 
as  fome  naturalifts  have  affirmed,  or  that  they  make  ufe  of  their  prick- 
les to  carry  off  the  fruit.  It  is  with  their  mouth  they  feize  it ; and 
though  they  are  very  numerous  in  our  forefts,  yet  I haye  never  feen 
one  of  them  upon  a tree.  They  always  remain  at  the  foot,  in  fome 
hollow  lpace,  or  under  mofs.  They  continue  in  a ftate  of  inactivity 
during  the  whole  day  and  they  only  venture  abroad  by  night,  but 
f.hiom  approach  human  habitations.  They  fteep  during  the  winter  ; 
u .d  therefore  every  thing  that  has  been  faid  of  their  hoarding  up  pre- 
vious for  that  feafon  rriuft  be  falfe.  They  never  eat  much,  and  can 
r-iMift  very  long  without  any  food  whatever.  Like  that  of  all  other 
animals  which  become  torpid  in  winter,  their  fieth  is  not  proper  iood  -r 

nor  is  their  ffiin  of  any  ufe. 

The  Shrew-  TvToufe. 

The  Shrew-Moufe  feems  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  between  the  rat  and 
the  mole.  The  ihrew-moufe  is  fmaller  than  the  domeftic  mouf'e,  and 
refembb-s  the  mole  in  its  fnout,  which  is  longer  than  its  jaw-bones* 
Xts  eyes,  though  larger  than  thofe  of  the  mole,  are,  in  like  manner 
; - o concealed* 
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concealed,  and  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  domeftic  monfe.  T lie 
number  of  its  claws,  of  which  it  has  five  to  each  foot ; its  tail,  and  its 
legs,  particularly  the  hind  ones,  which  are  lhortcr  than  thofe  of  t;ie 
domeftic  moufe  ; its  ears,  too,  and  its  teeth,  refemble  thole  of  the  mo.e. 

This  diminutive  creature  has  a ftrong  fmell  peculiar  to  ltlelf,  and  ;o 
ofFenfive  to  cats,  that,  though  they  will  chearfully  kill  the  flirew-moule, 
they  will  not  eat  it.  It  is  evidently  this  noifome  odour,  this  averfion 
of  the  cat  to  it,  that  gave  rife  to  the  notion,  that  the  lhrew-moufe  is  a 
venomous  animal,  and  that  its  bite  is  lo  dangerous  to  every  kipd  of 
cattle  and  particularly  to  hories.  i he  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  is  nei- 
ther venomous  nor  capable  of  biting;  for  it  cannot  open  its  moutfi 
wide  enough  to  feize  the  double  thicknefs  of  the  fkin.  "1  ne  diftemper  a- 
ynong  horfes,  which  the  vulgar  attribute  to  the  tooth  of  the  fiirew-mouK , 
is  a {welling  which  proceeds  from  an  internal  caule,  and  lias  no  connec- 
tion with  any  bite,  or  rather  fcratch,  that  this  little  animal  may  give. 

In  winter  efpecially,  the  fhrew-moule  generally  fixes  its  refidence  in 
fome  hay-loft,  ftable,  or  barn,  where  it  feeds  on  grain,  infe&s,  and 
putrefied  fieftt.  It  is  likewife  found  in  woods  and  fields,  where,  living 
on  corn,  it  iometimes  conceals  itfelf  under  mols  or  leaves,  fometimes 
under  the  trunks  of  trees,  fometimes  in  holes  abandoned  by  moles,  and 
fometimes  in  holes  of  a fmaller  fize,  which  it  forms  for  itfelf  by  digging 
with  its  claws  and  fnout. 

The  fin  ew  moufe,  is  faid  to  produce  as  many  at  a birth  as  the  domef- 
tic moufe,  though  lefs  frequently.  It  has  a fqueak  much  more  pier- 
cing than  the  latter.  In  point  of  nimblenefs,  however,  it  is  far  inferior; 
and  as  it  both  fees  imperfectly,  and  runs  flowly,  it  is  eafily  taken. 

The  ufual  colour  of  thefe  creatures  is  brown  with  a mixture  of  red. 
Others  of  them  there  are  afti-coloured  ; and  they  all  have  a greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  whitenefs  upon  the  belly.  They  are  very  common 
throughout  Europe ; but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  obtained  a 'looting 
in  America. 

The  Water  Shrew  Moufe. 

The  Water  Shrew-Moufe,  though  a native  of  thefe  regions,  was  un- 
known to  any  of  our  naturalifts  till  M.  Daubenton  firft  difeovered  ir. 
With  refpect  to  the  water  Jhrew-moufe , it  is  taken  at  the  fotu  ces  ol  icun- 
tains  in  the  morning  and  evening,  as  the  fun  riles  and  lets,  in  the 
day-time  it  remains  concealed  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  under 
ground,  near  the  edges  of  rivulets.  It  brings  forth  in  fpring,  and  ge- 
nerally produces  nine  young  ones  at  a time. 

The  Mole. 

The  Mole,  without  being  blind,  has  fuch  fmall  eyes,  and  thefe  fo 
concealed,  that  they  prove  but  of  little  ufe  to  it.  It  enjoys  however 
the  lenfes  of  hearing  and  feeling  in  an  eminent  degree.  Its  Ain  is  foil 
as  filk  ; and  its  little  paws,  which  are  furnilhed  with  five  claws,  ate 
very  different  from  thofe  of  other  animals,  and  almoft  like  the  hands 
of  a human  being.  Proportioned  to  the  fize  of  its  body,  its  ftrength  is 
great;  it  poiTeffes  the  mild  habitudes  of  repofe  and  of  folitude  ; the  art 
of  fecuring  itfelf,  of  forming,  inftantaneoufly,  as  it  were,  an  afylum  to 
itfelf,  of  extending  it,  and  of  obtaining,  without  the  neceftity  of  relin- 
quifhing  it,  an  abundant  lubfiftence. 

The  mole  lhuts  up  the  entry  to  is  retreat,  which  it  feldom  deferts, 
unlefs  forced  to  it  by  heavy  rains  in  fnmmer.  It  is  fond  of  cultivated 
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grounds,  and  is  never  to  be  found  in  thofe  which  are  either  muddy 
Lard,  compaft,  or  ftony.  It  requires  a loft  foil,  well  fupplied  with 
efcu  ent  roots,  and  with  infe&s  and  worms,  of  which,  indeed,  its  prin- 
cipal nourifnment  confifts.  r 

As  thefe  animals  very  feldom  come  above  ground,  they  have  but 
few  enemies  ; and  very  readily  evade  the  purfuit  of  animals  flrontrer 
and  (writer  than  thcmfelves.  The  chief  calamity  which  befals  them  is 
an  inundation ; and  when  this  happens,  they  are  feen  in  numbers  at- 
tempting to  ,ave  tiiemiclvcs  by  fvvimming,  anti  tiling  every  effort  to 
reach  the  higher  grounds.  1 he  greateft  part,  however,  perifh,  as  well 
as  their  young,  which  remain  in  the  holes  behind.  Were  it  not  for 
Inch  accident >,  from  their  great  fecundity,  they  would  become  ex- 
trcrnciy  troubldcme.  1 hey  generally  have  four  or  live  at  a time;  and 
it.  is  eafy  to  diftinguilh  among  other  mole-hills,  that  in  which  the 
female  has  brought  forth  her  young.  Thefe  are  made  with  much  great- 
r i ail  tli. m u.e  lelt  ; and  are  ufually  larger  and  more  elevated.  I am 
apt  to  think  that  they  produce  oftener  than  once  a year.  Of*this  I am 
certain,  that  moles  newly  produced  are  found  from  the  month  of  April 
to  tnc  month  oi  Augu If  ; a circumftance  which,  however,  may  be  ow- 
ing to  their  having  been  engendered  fooner  or  later  in  the  year. 

. lie  hoie  in  v nieh  the}-  t roduce  tneir  young  is  formed  with  lingular 
f!\iu,  and  n ci  its  a particular  delcnption.  I he  female  begins  by  eredling 
t.r»c  Cd.  ill  ii. ,o  ipai . us  apai  tment  fupported  within  by  partitions  at  pro- 
per dillances,  to  prevent  the  roof  from  falling.  As  the  hillock,  in  which 
ti  c apartment  is  thus  lormed,  is  railed  above  ground,  the  appartment 
Ufelf  is  confequently  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  therefore  lefs 
i object  to  accidental  Light  inundations.  ri  he  place  being  thus  fitted, 
flie  procures  gral's  and  dry  leaves,  as  a bed  for  her  young.  There 
they  lie  fecure  from  wet,  and  Ihc  continues  to  make  their  retreat  equal- 
ly tree  liom  danger.  Tor  round  this  hill  of  her  own  railing,  are 
holes  running  into  the  eaith,  which  part  from  the  middle  apartmant, 
like  rays  irom  a center,  and  extend  about  fifteen  feet  in  every  direc- 
tion. Thefe  refemble  fo  many  walks  or  chaces,  into  which  the  animal 
makes  her  lubterraneous  excui  fions,  and  fupplies  her  young  with  filch 
roots  or  iniefls  as  file  can  proviue.  Belides  they  contribute  much  to 
the  general  fafety  ; for  as  the  mole  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  the  in- 
fhmt  fne  preceives  her  little  habitation  attacked,  lhe  takes  to  her  bur- 
row, and  unlefs  the  earth  he  dug  away  by  feveral  men  at  once,  fine 
and  her  young  always  make  good  a retreat. 

Some  authors  have  faid,  but  without  foundation,  that  the  mole  and 
the  badger  fieep  the  whole  winter.  That  this  is  not  true  of  the  badger, 
we  have  already  cbferved.  And  as  a proof  that  the  mole  quits  its  hole 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  fummer,  we  have  only  to  view  the  traces  it 
leaves  upon  the  fnow.  The  mole  is  fo  far  from  fieeping  during  the 
winter,  that  it  continues  its  lubterranean  operations  then  as  well  as  in 
fu miner;  and  the  pealants  of  France  even  proverbially  remark,  that 

when  the  moles  are  at  work,  a thaw  is  at  hand.”’  They  are  indeed 
fond  of  warm  places  ; and  the  gardeners  often  catch  them  round  their 
hot  beds  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 

The  Bat. 

An  animal,  which,  like  the  bat,  is  half-quadruped  and  half-bird, 
find  which,  in  faff,  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  is  a kind  cf  mon- 
te, 
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fter.  In  the  bat,  the  fore-feet  are,  properly  fpeaking,  neither  wings 
nor  feet,  though  the  animal  ufes  them  both  for  the  purpofe  of  flying, 
and  walking.  They  are,  in  faff,  two  fliapelefs  extremities,  of  which 
the  bones  are  of  a ffionflrous  length,  and  connected  by  a membrane, 
neither  with  feathers,  nor  hair.  They  are  a kind  of  winged  paws,  of 
which  we  only  fee  one  claw  about  the  length  of  an  inch,  and  of  which 
the  other  four  claws,  though  very  long,  cannot  aft  but  in  conjundion, 
and  have  no  peculiar  movements,  no  feparate  funfflons.  They  are  a 
kind  of  hands  ten  times  larger  than  the  feet,  and,  in  all,  four  times 
longer  than  the  whole  length  oi  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  fhort 
they  are  parts  which  have  rather  the  appearance  of  a capricious  and 
accidental,  than  of  a regular  and  determined  produ&ion. 

* To  thefe  incongruities,  thefe  difproportions  of  the  body  and  members, 
may  be  added  the  Rill  more  ftriking  deformities  of  the  head.  In  fome 
fpecies,  the  nofe  is  hardly  vifible,  the  eyes  are  funk  near  the  tip  of  the 
ear,  and  are  confounded  with  the  cheeks.  In  others,  again,  the  ears 
are  as  long  as  the  body,  or  elfe  the  face  is  twilled  into  the  form  of  an 
horfe-fhoe,  and  the  nofe  covered  with  a kind  of  cruft.  Averfe,  like- 
wife,  to  the  fociety  of  all  other  creatures,  they  Ihun  the  light,  inhabit 
none  but  dark  and  gloomy  places,  to  which,  after  their  notfurnal  ex - 
curflons,  they  are  fure  to  return  by  break  of  day,  and  in  w'hich  they 
remain,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  walls  till  the  approach  of  night. 

Their  motion  in  the  air  may  be  termed  an  unceimin  flutter,  which 
they  feem  to  execute  by  ftruggles,  and  in  an  awkward  manner.  They 
raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  with  difficulty,  never  foar  to  a great 
height,  and  are  but  imperfe&ly  qualified  to  accelerate,  or  even  to  di- 
re<fl  their  flight.  This,  far  from  being  either  rapid,  or  very  direct,  is 
performed  by  hafty  vibrations  in  an  oblique  and  winding  dire&ion  ; and 
in  palling  along  they  do  not  fail  to  feize  all  the  gnats,  moths,  and 
ether  np&urnal  infedts  that  come  in  their  wray.  Thefe  they  fwallow  en- 
tire; and  in  their  excraments  we  meet  with  the  remains  of  wings  and 
other  dry  parts,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  digelt.  Like  qua- 
drupeds, the  bat  brings  forth  her  young  alive,  and  like  them  it  has 
teeth  and  nipples. 

Thele  animals  do  not  produce  more  than  two  at  a birth,  which  they 
fuckle,  and  even  carry  along  with  them  as  they  fly.  They  unite  in 
numbers  to  defend  each  other  from  the  cold.  They  pafs  the  winter 
without  awaking,  without  ftirring,  and  without  eating,  from  the  end 
of  autumn  till  lpring.  Notwithstanding  they  can  more  eafily  fupport 
hunger  than  cold,  and  can  even  fubfift  a number  of  days  without  food, 
they  belong  to  the  number  of  carnivorous  animals  ; for  they  will  devour 
bacon  and  meat  of  all  kinds. 

The  Fat  Squirrel. 

Of  this  animal  wc  know  three  fpecies,  which,  like  the  marmot,  fleep 
during  the  winter ; namely,  the  fat  fquirrel,  the  garden  fquirrel  and 
the  dor-moufe.  Many  authors  have  confounded  thefe  fpecies  together, 
though  they  are  all  three  very  different,  and  of  confequence  eafily 
known  and  diflinguiflied. 

i he  fat  fquirrel  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common  fquirrel,  and, 
life  it,  its  tail  is  covered  with  long  hair.  It  is  without  foundation 
that  thefe  animals  have  been  faid  to  iicep  during  the  winter.  They  are 
pot  in  a date  of  natural  fleep  at  this  period.  They  are  in  a torpor, 

which 
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which  is  produced  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  blood,  and  by  which  they  lofe 
the  ufe  of  their  members  and  fenfes.  Their  internal  heat  is  indeed  fo 
fmall.  that  it  hardly  exceeds  that  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When 
the  heat  of  the  air  is  at  ten  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  of  the 
thermometer,  the  heat  of  thefe  animals  is  alfo  at  ten  degrees.  Now  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  internal  heat  of  man,  and  of  the  mod  of  ani- 
mals, always  exceeds  thirty  degrees ; there  is  little  reafon  therefore  to 
wonder  that  thele  animals,  fo  inferior  comparatively  to  all  others  in 
point  of  heat,  fhould  become  torpid  as  foon  as  their  own  little  quantity 
of  internal  heat  ceaies  to  be  affided  by  the  external  heat  of  the  air. 
rl  his  circumdance,  however,  naturally  happens  when  the  thermometer 
is  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  degrees  above  congelation.  This  is  the 
real  caufe  of  the  torpor  of  thefe  animals ; a caufe  of  which  naturalifts 
have  not  been  appriled,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  extends  to  all  animals 
that  ileep  during  the  winter. 

This  torpor  continues  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  produces  it  con- 
tinues to  operate,  and  ceafes  when  the  cold  ceafes.  A few  degrees  of 
heat  above  the  tenth  or  eleventh  degree  are  fufficient  to  re-animate 
thefe  creatures  ; and  if  they  are  kept  in  a very  warm  place  during  the 
winter,  they  do  not  become  torpid. 

Though  in  this  torpid  date,  they  are  without  the  fmalled  motion, 
though  their  eyes  are  fhut,  and  they  feem  to  be  deprived  of  all  ufe  of 
the  fenfes,  they  yet  feel  pain  when  it  is  very  acute.  This  they  tedify 
by  a movement  of  contraction,  as  alio  by  a little  hollow  cry,  which 
they  even  repeat  feveral  times.  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  is  not 
from  a too  great  wade  of  fubdance  that  they  periih  in  long  winters, 
fince  in  autumn  they  are  exceifively  fat,  and  on  theii  reviving  in  fpring, 
they  are  found  to  have  dill  remained  fo.  This  abundance  of  fat  is  an 
internal  nouiifliment  which  is  fufficient  to  fupport  them,  and  to  fupply 
what  they  lofe  by  perfpiration. 

The  flelh  of  the  fat  fquirrel  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  guinea  pig. 
They  were  confidered  as  a luxury  by  the  Romans,  who  reared  great 
numbers  of  them.  Like  the  common  lquiirel,  this  animal  lives  in  fo- 
reds,  climbs  to  the  tops  of  trees,  and  leaps  from  branch  to  branch. 
This  it  does  lefs  nimbly  indeed  than  the  fquirrel,  whofe  legs  are  longer, 
whofe  belly  is  by  no  means  fo  big,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  being 
meagre.  Nuts,  however,  and  other  wild  fruits,  form  its  ufual  nourifti- 
ment.  It  like  wife  eats  little  birds  which  it  takes  in  the  neds.  It  does 
not,  like  the  fquirrel,  nedle  in  the  upper  parts  of  trees,  but  makes  a 
bed  of  mofs  for  itfelf  in  the  trunks  of  thofe  which  are  hollow.  It  alfo 
ihelters  itfelf  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  always  fhews  a preference  for 
dry  places.  It  avoids  moidure,  it  drinks  little,  rarely  defcends  to  the 
ground,  and,  unlike  the  fquirrel,  which  is  eafily  tamed,  remains  always 
wild.  The  lpecies  is  very  generally  diffufed,  but  there  are  few  or  none 
of  them  in  England. 

The  Garden  Squirrel , or  Greater  Dormoufe. 

The  fat  fquirrel  frequents  the  foreds,  and  feems  to  fhun  our  habita- 
tions. The  garden  fquirrel,  on  the  contrary,  inhabits  our  gardens,  and 
is  fometimes  in  our  houfes.  The  fpecies  of  the  latter  is  alfo  more  nu- 
merous and  more  generally  diffufed. 

Thefe  animals  nedle  in  the  holes  of  walls,  climb  up  trees,  feleCl  the 
bed  fruits,  and  gnaw  them  as  they  begin  to  ripen.  They  climb  up 
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pear,  apricot,  and  other  trees ; and  in  a fcarcity  of  other  fruit,  they 
eat  almonds,  nuts,  and  even  leguminous  roots.  Thefe  they  carry  in 
great  quantities  to  their  holes,  where  they  make  a bed  of  herbs,  mofs, 
and  leaves.  The  cold  ftupefies,  the  heat  revives  them  ; and  fometimes 
there  are  eight  or  ten  found  in  one  place,  all  in  a date  of  torpor,  all 
huddled  together,  and  rolled  up  in  a ball,  in  the  midft  of  their  hoard 
of  provifions.  Their  flefii  is  not  palatable,  and  has  even  the  difagree- 
able  fmell  of  the  houfe-rat. 

This  animal  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe, 
and  even  in  Polland,  and  in  Pruflia ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
are  any  in  Sweden,  or  in  any  of  the  more  northern  countries. 

The  Dormoufe. 

Of  all  the  rat  fpecies,  the  dormoufe  is  the  lead  ugly.  Its  eyes  are 
fparkling,  its  tail  is  tufted,  and  its  hair  is  rather  fair  than  red.  It  ne- 
ver lives  in  houfes.  It  is  feldom  to  be  found  in  gardens,  but  chiefly 
frequents  the  woods,  where  it  finds  a lhelter  in  the  hollow  of  fome  old 
tree. 

The  fpecies  is  by  no  means  numerous,  yet  they  feem  to  be  tolerably 
common  in  Italy,  and  to  be  known  even  in  the  northern  climates  ; but 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  Englilh  animal ; for  Ray,  who  had  feen  it 
in  Italy,  obferves,  that  the  fmali  dormoufe  which  is  found  in  England, 
is  not  red  upon  the  back  like  the  Italian,  and  that  it  probably  belongs 
to  another  fpecies. 

The  dormoufe  becomes  torpid  by  the  cold,  and  rolls  itfelf  up  in  a 
ball  ; it  revives  in  mild  weather,  and  hoards  up  nuts  and  other  dry 
fruits  for  future  fuftenance.  It  forms  its  neft:  in  trees,  like  the  fquirrel, 
though  generally  in  a lower  fituation,  among  the  branches  of  a nut  tree, 
in  a bulh,  &c.  The  neft  is  compofed  of  herbs  interwoven,  and  is  a- 
bout  fix  inches  in  diameter,  has  no  aperture  but  at  the  top,  and  con- 
tains three  or  four  young  ones. 

The  Brown  Rat. 

The  brown  rat  is  both  flronger  and  more  mifchievous  than  the  black 
rat.  It  has  a reddifh  fkin,  a long  tail  without  hair,  the  back-bone 
arched  like  that  of  the  fquirrel,  the  body  much  thicker,  and  whifkers 
like  thofe  of  a cat.  It  is  not  half  a century  fince  this  fpecies  has  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  They  multiply  indeed  prodigi- 
oufly,  for  they  generally  produce  twelve  or  fifteen,  often  fixteen,  feven- 
teen,  eighteen,  and  even  nineteen  young  ones  at  a time.  The  males  are 
larger,  ftronger,  and  more  mifchievous  than  the  females.  When  any  one 
purfues,  and  endeavours  to  take  them,  they  will  turn  again,  and  bite  the 
hand  or  ftick  which  touches  them.  Their  bite  is  not  only  fharp  but  dan- 
gerous, and  is  immediately  followed  by  a coniiderable  fwelling.  They 
bring  forth  thrice  every  year,  the  dams  previoufly  preparing  a bed  for 
their  young ; and  thus  two  individuals  ol  this  fpecies  produce  at  leaft 
three  dozen  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  months. 

The  brown  rat  in  its  nature,  and  fome  of  its  habitudes,  bears  a Te- 
femblance  to  the  water-rat.  Though  there  is  no  place  but  in  which 
they  will  refide,  they  feem  to  delight  in  living  near  the  water.  When 
they  find  themielves  purfued,  and  have  the  fame  opportunity  of  fhel- 
tering  themielves  in  the  water,  or  in  a thorny  thicket,  they  prefer  the 
former,  plunge  into  it  without  dread,  and  i'wim  with  amazing  dexte- 
iity.  This  particularly  happens  when  they  cannot  get  back  to  their 
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burrows ; for  they  always  dig  holes  for  themfelves  in  the  earth,  or  elfe 
occupy  thofe  of  the  rabbit.  They  may  alfo  be  taken,  like  that  animal, 
by  the  ferret,  which  follows  them  under  ground  as  it  does  the  rabbit, 
and  even  with  more  ardour. 

Thefe  animals  live  principally  upon  fruit  and  corn,  but  are,  not- 
withftanding,  exceedingly  carnivorous.  They  devout  young  rabbits, 
partridges,  and  other  birds;  and  when  they  enter  a hen-rooft,  they 
deftroy,  like  the  pole-cat,  more  than  they  eat.  They  do  not  become 
torpid  in  the  winter,  like  the  dormoufe,  but  take  advantage  of  every 
fine  day  to  come  out  of  their  fubterranean  manfions.  Thofe  which  live 
in  barns,  drive  away  the  mice  ; and  it  has  even  been  remarked,  that 
the  black  rats,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  far  lefs  common  llnce  the 
brown  rats  became  fo  numerous. 

The  Marmot. 

The  Marmot,  when  taken  young,  is  more  capable  of  being  tamed 
than  any  other  wild  animal,  and  nearly  as  much  fo  as  our  domeftic 
ones.  It  will  eafily  learn  to  perform  feats  with  a flick,  to  dance,  and 
to  obey  the  voice  of  its  m filer.  It  bears  a great  antipathy  at  the  dog  ; 
and  when  it  becomes  familiar  in  a houfe,  and  is  certain  of  being  fup- 
ported  by  its  matter,  it  will,  in  his  prefence,  attack  the  largeft  dogs, 
and  boldly  fatten  upon  them  with  its  teeth.  Though  this  creature  is 
not  quite  fo  large  as  a hare,  it  is  of  a more  fquat  make,  and  has  great 
ftrength  joined  to  great  agility.  It  has  four  teeth  in  the  front  of  the 
jaw,  which  are  long  and  ttrong  enough  to  inflitf  a terrible  wound  ; and 
yet,  unlefs  provoked  to  it,  it  neither  attacks  dogs,  nor  does  mifchief 
to  any  other  creature.  If  care  be  not  taken,  however,  it  will  gnaw 
the  furniture  of  an  houfe,  and  will  even  make  holes  through  wooden 
partitions. 

As  the  marmot  has  very  firort  thighs,  and  the  toes  of  its  paws  are 
formed  much  like  thofe  of  the  bear,  fo  it  often  fits  erectt,  and  walks 
with  eafe,  like  that  animal,  upon  its  hind  feet.  With  its  fore-paws  it 
carries  its  food  to  its  mouth,  and  eats  in  an  upright  potture  like  the 
fquirrel.  It  runs  much  fwifter  up  hill  than  down  ; it  climbs  trees,  and 
runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  contiguous  walls  of  houfes,  with 
ore  at  eafe.  Indeed,  it  is  iudicroully  obierved  oi  the  Savoyards,  who 
are  the  general  chimney- fweepers  of  Paris,  that  they  have  learned  their 
trade  from  the  marmot. 

Thefe  animals  eat  whatever  is  given  them,  whether  it  be  flefh,  bread, 
fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulfc,  or  infills.  Of  milk  and  butter,  however, 
they  are  particularly  fond  ; and  though  lefs  inclined  to  petty  thefts 
than  the  cat,  they  are  never  better  pleafed  than  when  they  obtain  ac- 
ccfs  to  the  dairy. 

There  feems  to  be  a combination  of  the  bear  and  the  rat  in  the  form 
of  tire  marmot.  Its  nofe,  its  lips,  and  tire  fotm  of  its  head,  are  like 
thofe  of  the  hare  ; it  has  the  hair  and  claws  of  the  badger,  the  teeth  of 
the  beaver,  the  whifkers  of  the  cat,  the  paws  of  the  bear,  with  a tuit- 
ed  tail  and  fhort  ears.  The  colour  of  its  hair  on  the  back  is  reddifh 
brown.  On  the  belly  it  is  reddifh,  but  fofter  and  fhorter.  Its  voice 
refembles  that  of  a little  dog,  when  it  is  care  fled ; but  when  it  is  irri- 
tated or  frightened,  it  raifes  a loud  and  fhrill  cry,  highly  offenfive  to 
the  ear.  The  marmot  is  a very  cleanly  animal.  In  autumn  particu- 
larly it  is  loaded  with  fat,  though  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  never 
J equally 
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equally  fo.  The  marmot,  would  be  tolerable  food,  had  it  not  an  of- 
fenfive  fmell. 

This  animal,  which  delights  in  the  regions  of  ice  and  fnow,  and  is 
never  found  but  on  the  high  eh  mountains,  is,  neverthelefs,  moll  liable 
to  be  benumbed  by  the  cold.  From  the  end  of  September,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  the  marmot  generally  retires  to  its  hole,  and  does 
not  return  till  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  place  of  its  retreat 
is  formed  with  precaution,  and  furnifhed  with  art.  It  is  rather  wide 
than  long,  and  very  deep,  fo  that  it  is  capable  of  containing  feveral* 
without  being  under  a necefiity  of  crowding  each  other,  or  injuring  the 
air  they  breathe.  Their  feet  and  claws  are  formed  as  they  were  de- 
figned  to  dig ; and,  in  faft,  they  burrow  into  the  ground  with  amazing 
celerity,  feraping  up  the  earth,  and  throwing  back  what  they  have 
loofened  behind  them  conflantly  as  they  proceed.  Still  more  wonder- 
ful is  the  form  of  their  hole  ; it  refembles  the  letter  Y,  the  two  branches 
having  each  an  opening  that  coruiutfts  into  one  channel,  which  termi- 
nates in  their  apartment  at  the  bottom.  As  the  whole  is  contrived  on 
the  declivity  of  a mountain,  there  is  no  part  of  it  on  a level  but  the 
apartment  at  the  end.  One  of  the  branches,  or  openings,  illues  out 
Hoping  downward  ; and  this  ferves  as  a kind  of  fink,  or  drain,  for  the 
whole  family,  in  which  they  void  their  excrements,  and  through  which 
the  moifture  of  the  place  finds  an  eafy  paffage.  The  other  branch,  on 
the  contrary,  Hopes  upward,  and  ferves  them  for  a door.  The  apart- 
ment at  the  end  is  warmly  lined  with  mofs  and  hay.  It  is  even  alien- 
ed, that  this  work  is  carried  on  by  the  whole  company  ; that  fome  cut 
the  fined  grafs,  others  pile  it  up,  and  others  take  their  turns  to  convev 
it  to  the  hole.  Upon  this  occafion,  it  is  added,  one  of  them  lies  upon 
its  back,  permits  the  hay  to  be  heaped  upon  its  belly,  keeps  its  paws 
upright  to  make  greater  room,  and  in  this  manner,  remaining  dill  upon 
its  back,  is  dragged  by  the  tail,  hay  and  all,  to  their  common  retreat. 
This  practice  fome  afiign  as  a reafon  for  the  hair  being  generally  worn 
away  from  their  backs.  However  another,  and  perhaps  a better  rea- 
fon can  be  given  for  this  appearance;  namely,  their  inhabiting  cells 
under  ground,  and  being  condantly  employed  in  digging  up  the'Tarth. 
Whenever  they  venture  abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a centinel,  fitting  on 
an  elevated  rock,  while  the  others  arnufe  rhemfelves  in  the  fields  below, 
or  are  employed  in  cutting  grafs,  and  making  it  into  hay  for  their  fu- 
ture convenience.  And  no  fooner  does  their  centinel  perceive  a man 
an  eagle,  a dog,  or  any  other  enemy,  than  he  informs  the  red  by  a 
kind  of  whidle,  and  is  himfelf  the  lad  that  takes  refuge  in  the  cell.  " 
They  make  no  provifion  for  the  winter.  But  when  they  perceive 
the  fird  approaches  of  the  fealon  in  which  their  vital  motions  are  to 
continue  in  fome  meafure  fufpended,  they  labour  very  diligently  to 
clofe  up  the  apertures  of  their  dwellings,  which  they  effeft  with  fucii 
lolidity , that  it  is  more  eafy  to  open  the  earth  in  any  other  part  than 
where  they  have  clofed  it.  They  are  at  that  time  very  fat,  and  fome 
of  them  are  found  to  weigh  twenty  pounds.  In  this  plight  they  con- 
tinue for  three  months  longer;  but  by  degrees  their  flefh  begins  to 
wafte,  and  they  are  quite  thin  by  the  end  of  winter.  When  their 
treat  is  difeovered,  they  are  found  each  rolled  into  a ball,  and  cc 
ed  with  hay.  In  this  date  they  feem  entirely  lifelefs.  They  ma 
taken  away,  and  even  killed,  without  betraying  any  fymptom  of  pain  - 
Vo  l.  '•  A ' : 
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and  thofe  who  find  them  in  this  manner,  carry  home  the  fat  ones  for 
food,  and  the  young  ones  in  order  to  rear  and  tame  them.  The  mar- 
mot produces  but  once  a year,  and  the  litter  generally  confifts  of  three 
or  four.  The  growth  is  quick,  and  they  live  only  nine  or  ten  years. 
They  are  found  in  the  Alps,  Appenines,  Pyrenees,  in  the  highell 
mountains  of  Germany,  in  Poland,  and  in  Canada,  with  a few  variations^ 
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OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS*  CONTINUED THE  BEAR THE  BEAVER— 

THE  RACOON THE  COATI THE  AGOUTI. 

The  Bear. 

r-g-^HERE  is  no  animal  more  generally  known  than  the  bear,  and 
vet  there  is  none  about  which  the  writers  of  natural  hiftory  are 
lei's  agreed.  Thele  uncertainties  have  arifen  from  their  not  diftinguifh- 
jn  r properly  the  different  fpecies.  The  land-bear  mull  be  diftinguilhed 
from  the  lea-bear,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  white, 
or  Greenland  bear.  The  land  bears  mull  again  be  divided  into  two 
dalles,  the  brown,  and  the  black.  There  are  fome  white  land-bears 
found  in  Tartary,  Ruffia,  &c.  which,  though  they  referable  the  fea- 
bcar  in  colour,  dilFef  from  it,  however,  in  every  other  particular.  It 
is  not  the  rigour  of  the  climate  that  makes  them  white  in  winter,  like 
the  hares  and  ermines;  they  are  brought  forth  white,  and  always  re- 
main fo.  There  are  alfo  bears  whole  fkins  are  a mixture  of  brown 
and  black,  which  denotes  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the  white 

land-bear,  and  the  brown  or  black  bear. 

We  meet  with  the  brown  bear  very  frequently,  and  with  the  black 
bear  very  rarely,  on  the  Alps.  In  the  forefts  of  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe  and  America,  on  the  conti ary,  the  black  bear  is  very  com- 
mon. The  former  is  both  fierce  and  carnivorous ; the  latter  is  only 

fierce,  and  conftantly  refules  to  eat  flefli. 

The  bear  is  not  only  a lavage,  but  a folitary  animal ; he  takes  re- 
fuse in  the  molt  unfrequented  parts,  and  the  moff  dangerous  preci- 
pices of  uninhabited  mountains.  He  makes  his  den  in  the  moft  gloomy 
parts  of  the  foreil,  in  fome  cavern  that  has  been  hollowed  by  time,  or 
in  the  hollow  of  fome  old  enormous  tree.  Thither  he  retires  alone, 
and  palfes  a part  of  the  winter  without  provifions,  or  without  ever  ftir- 
r nrr  abroad.  Pie  is  not,  however,  entirely  deprived  of  fenfation,  like 
the  dormonfe,  or  the  marmot,  but  feems  rather  to  fubfift  upon  the  exu- 
berance of  his  former  flefti,  and  only  feels  the  calls  of  appetite,  when 
f i ' fat  he  had  acquired  in  funimer  begins  to  be  entirely  wafted. 

When  this  happens,  which,  we  are  told,  it  generally  does  after  forty 
or  fit  tv  days,  the‘male  forfakes  his  den;  but  the  female  remains  con- 
fined for  four  months,  till  lire  has  brought  forth  her  young.  That  the 
Ja,.,r  fhould  not  only  he  able  to  fubfift  but  even  to  nurfe  their  offspring, 
without  taking  any  food  during  that  time,  is,  I think,  highly  improbable. 
When  with  young,  however,  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  exceedingly  tat,, 
alfo,  that,  being  covered  with  a very  thick  coat,  fieeping  the  great- 
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eft  part  of  their  time,  and  taking  no  exercife  or  motion,  they  mu  ft  ne- 
celfarily  lofe  very  little  by  perfpiration. 

Though  the  males  of  the  brown  fpecies  devour  their  young,  when 
they  find  an  opportunity  for  it,  yet  the  females  leem,  on  the  contrary, 
to  love  them  with  a ferocious  diftra&ion.  When  once  they  have 
brought  forth,  their  fury  is  more  violent,  as  well  as  more  dangerous, 
than  that  of  the  males.  Before  the  young  leave  the  womb,  their  for- 
mation is  perfect ; and  if  either  the  foetus  of  the  bear,  or  the  bear  when 
newly  yeaned,  appears,  at  the  firil  glance,  unformed,  it  is  merely  be- 
caufe  there  is  a want  of  proportion  in  the  body  and  members  even  of 
the  grown  bear,  and  becaufe,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  in  all 
animals,  the  foetus,  or  the  new  produced  animal,  is  always  more  dil- 
proportioned  than  the  grown  one. 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a kind  of  growl,  a harlh  murmur,  which, 
when  enraged,  is  heightened  by  a cialliing  of  the  teeth.  Highly  fiuf- 
ceptible  of  anger,  that  anger  is  always  furious,  and  often  capricious. 
However  mild  he  may  appear  before  his  mailer,  and  even  obedient 
when  tamed,  he  ought  ftill  to  be  diltrulted,  iliil  treated  with  circum- 
fpe&ion.  It  is  moll  dangerous  to  ilrike  him  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  or 
to  touch  him  on  the  parts  of  generation. 

He  is  capable  of  fome  degree  of  inftruCtion.  There  are  few  who 
have  not  feen  him  (land  on  his  hind  legs,  or  dance  in  rude  and  awk- 
ward meafure,  to  tunes  either  fung  or  played  on  an  intlpiment.  But, 
even  in  thus  tutoring  him,  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  fucced,  that  he 
fhould  be  taken  young,  and  held  in  conllraint  ever  after.  The  bear 
which  has  palled  his  youth,  is  not  to  be  tamed  nor  even  held  in  awe, 
and  (hews  himfelf,  if  not  intrepid,  at  leaft  fearlefs  of  danger. 

The  wild  bear  turns  not  from  his  path,  nor  offers  to  fhun  the  fight 
of  man.  It  is  laid,  however,  by  a certain  whiftle  he  may  be  fo  far 
charmed  as  to  Hop,  and  Hand  upon  his  hind  feet.  This  is  the  time  to 
ihoot  him  ; for,  when  only  wounded  in  an  attack,  he  darts  with  fury 
at  his  foe,  and,  clafping  him  with  his  fore  paws,  is  lure  to  ilifie  him, 
unlefs  immediate  affi (lance  be  given. 

The  bear  enjoys  the  fenfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  feeling,  in  great 
perfection;  and  yet,  compared  with  the  ilze  of  his  body,  his  eye  is 
very  fmall.  His  ears  are  alfo  iliort,  his  Hein  is  coari'e,  and  his  bail- 
very  thick,  his  fmell  is  exquifite  ; more  fo,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
other  animal,  the  internal  furface  of  his  nofe  being  very  extenfive,  and 
excellently  calculated  to  receive  the  impreffion  of  lrnells.  He  ftrikes 
with  his  paws  as  a man  ftrikes  with  his  fills  ; but  in  whatever  he  may 
bear  a rude  kind  of  refemblance  to  the  human  Ipecies,  he  does  not  gain 
by  this  the  leaft  afcendancy  over  other  animals. 

The  Beaver. 

In  all  countries,  as  man  is  civilized  and  improved,  the  lower  the 
ranks  ol  animals  are  depreifed  and  degraded.  Either  reduced  to  i'er- 
vitude,  or  treated  as  rebels,  all  their  focieties  are  diffolved,  and  all 
tfieir  united  talents  rendered  ineffectual.  Their  feeble  arts  quickly  dii- 
iippear;  and  nothing  remains  but  their  folitary  inftinCts,  or  thofe  fo- 
reign habitudes  which  they  receive  from  human  education. 

The  beaver  feems  to  be  now  the  only  remaining  monument  of  that 
kind  of  intelligence  in  brutes,  which,  though  infinitely  inferior,  as  to 
ds  principle,  to  that  oi  man,  luppoies,  however,  certain  common  pro- 
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je<5ls,  has  certain  relative  ends  in  view.  Projects  which,  having  fociety 
tor  their  bafis,  fuppofe  fome  particular  method  of  underftanding  one 
another,  and  of  acting  in  concert. 

It  is  allowed,  that  the  beaver,  far  from  having  an  abfolute  fuperi- 
ority  over  the  other  animals,  feems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  inferior  to 
fome  of  hem.  1 his  fa<5t  I have  an  opportunity  to  confirm,  having, 
for  near  a twelvemonth  pah,  had  a young  beaver  in  my  poffeffion, 
which  was  fent  to  me  from  Canada  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 7 5 B. 
It  is  an  animal  tolerably  mild,  tranquil  and  familiar,  though  rather,  it 
would  feem,  gloomy  and  melancholy.  It  we  confider  this  animal, 
therefore,  in  its  difperfed  and  folitary  date,  we  Ur  all  find,  that,  as  to 
internal  qualities,  it  is  not  fiiperior  to  other  animals.  It  has  not  more 
ingenuity  than  the  dog,  more  fenfe  than  the  elephant,  or  more  cun- 
ning than  the  fox.  It  is  rather  remarkable  for  the  Angularities  of  its 
external  conformation  than  for  any  apparent  fuperiority  of  its  internal 
qualities.  Of  quadrupeds,  the  beaver  alone  has  a fiat  oval  tail,  cover- 
ed with  feales,  which  ferves  as  a rudder  to  direct  its  motions  in  the 
water.  It  is  the  only  quadruped  that  has  membranes  between  the  toes 
on  the  hind  feet,  and  at  the  fame  time  none  on  the  fore  ones,  with 
which  it  conveys  its  food  to  its  mouth.  It  is  the  only  one  which, 
while  it  refembles  a terreftrial  animal  in  its  fore  parts,  feems  to  ap- 
proach the  nature  of  an  aquatic  being  in  its  hind  ones. 

The  beavers  begin  in  the  month  ot  June  or  July,  to  form  a fociety, 
which  is  to  continue  for  the  greatell  part  of  the  year.  They  arrive  iu 
numbers  from  every  fide,  and  prelently  form  a company  or  two  or 
three  hundred.  The  place  of  meeting  is  commonly  the  place  where 
they  fix  their  abode,  which  is  always  by  the  fide  of  fome  lake  or  river. 
If  it  be  a lake  in  which  the  waters  are  always  upon  a level,  they  do 
not  build  a dam  ; but  if  it  be  a running  fiream,  they  build  a dam,  or 
pier,  a-crofi>  the  river.  This  dam,  or  pier,  is  often  four-icore  or  an 
hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  hale.  If  we 
compare  the  greatnefs  of  the  wofk  with  the  powers  ot  the  architect*, 
it  will  appear^ enormous  ; hut  the  folidity  with  which  it  is  built,  is  ftiil 
more  aftonithing  than  its  fize.  The  part  of  the  river  over  which  this 
dam  is  ufually  built,  is  where  it  is  moil  lhallow,  and  where  fome  great 
tree  is  found  growing  by  the  fide  of  the  fiream.  This  they  make  choice 
of  for  the  principal  part  in  their  building  ; and,  though  it  is  often  thick- 
er than  a man’s  body,  they  foon  cut  it  down.  For  this  operation  they 
have  no  other  inftrument  than  their  four  incifive  teeth,  with  which 
they  make  it  fall. always  acrofs  the  firearm  They  then  fet  about  cutr 
ting  the  top  branches,  to  make  it  lie  clofe  and  even,  and  ferve  as  the 
principal  beam  for  their  fabric. 

Thcie  operations  are  performed  in  common.  At  one  time  a num- 
ber of  beavers  are  employed  together  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  gnaw- 
ing it  down  ; and,  when  this  part  of  their  labour  is  finifhed,  it  becomes 
the  bufinefs  of  others  to  feparate  the  branches,  while  a third  party  are 
engaged  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  lake,  in  cutting  other  trees, 
which,  though  fmallcr  than  the  firft,  are  yet  as  thick  as  the  leg,  if  not 
the  thigh,  of  a common-fized  man.  Thefe  they  carry  with  them  by 

land  U?  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  then  by  water  to  the  place  allotted 

for 

* The  larpeft  beavers  weigh  from  fifty  to  fixtv  pounds,  and,  in  length,  are  little 
more  than  thrt;e  feet  from  tin;  tip  of  the  fnout  to  the  infer tion  ot  the  tail,, 
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for  their  building;  where,  lharpening  them  at  one  end,  and  forming 
them  into  {lakes,"  they  drive  them  into  the  ground,  at  a fmali  didance 
from  each  other,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  fpaces  with  pliant  branches. 
While  feme  are  thus  employed  in  fattening  the  (lakes,  others  go  in 
learch  of  clay,  which  they  prepare  for  their  purpofe  with  their  tails 
and  their  feet,  and  with  which,  they  render  their  ftru&ure  (till  more 
compadl. 

This  ttru&ure  is  fo  ingenioufly  contrived,  that  it  has  not  only  all  the 
extent,  and  all  the  folidity,  which  are  requifite,  but  alfo  a torm  the 
molt  proper  for  confining  the  water,  and,  when  it  has  palled  its  bounds, 
lor  maintaining  its  weight,  or  baffling  its  attack.  At  the  top  of  their 
dike  or  mole,  where  it  is  lead  thick,  they  iorm  two  or  three  openings. 
Thefe  they  occafionally  enlarge  or  contract,  as  the  river  occalionlly 
riles  or  falls  ; and  when,  from  inundations  or  torrents,  their  works 
have  been  damaged,  they  immediately  repair  them  with  the  utinoft  care. 

After  this  difplay  ol  their  labours  to  accomplifh  a public  work,  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  add  to  it  a defeription  of  their  private  con- 
ic motions,  were  it  not  that,  in  hiftory,  an  account  fiiould  be  given  oi 
every  fad,  and  that,  in  this  firtt  grand  work  of  the  beaver,  the  inten- 
tion uniformly  was,  that  the  little  habitation  of  each  family  fflould  be 
rendered  more  commodious. 

This  habitation  is  always  furnifhed  with  two  paffages  ; one  for  the 
purpofe  of  a land,  and  the  other  for  that  of  a water  excurfion.  In 
lhape  it  is  almoft  always  either  oval  or  round  ; fometimes  it  is  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  fometimes  it  confitts  of  two,  and  even 
three  (lories,  while  the  walls  are  always  two  feet  thick.  When  it  hap- 
pens to  confitt  of  but  one  ftory,  the  walls  are  but  a few  feet  high,  there 
is  a kind  of  vault  over  them,  that  ferves  as  a covering  for  the  edifice. 
It  is  conftructted  with  Inch  folidity  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  heavieft 
rains,  to  defy  the  mod  impetuous  winds,  and  is  plaittered  with  fuch 
neatnefs,  both  without  and  within,  that  it  might  naturally  be  thought 
an  effort  of  human  (kill.  Thefe  animals,  neverthelefs,  ufe  no  inftru- 
ment  for  the  preparation  of  their  mortar,  but  their  feet,  or  lor  the  ap- 
plication of  it,  but  their  tails.  They  make  the  greateft  ufe  of  fuch 
materials  as  are  not  eafily  diifolved  by  water.  Their  wooden  work 
confitts  of  fuch  trees  as  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  as  thefe  are  moll 
ealilv  cut  down,  dripped  of  their  bark,  and  carried  ; and  all  thefe  ope- 
rations they  perform  before  they  relinquilh  a tree  which  they  have  once 
attacked.  They  cut  it  at  the  dittancc  of  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half 
from  the  ground.  They  fit  as  they  work  ; and,  befides  the  advantage 
of  this  convenient  pofiure,  they  have  the  pleafure  of  continuall)  gnaw- 
ing frelh  bark  and  loft  wood,  both  which  they  prefer  to  moil  other 
kinds  of  aliment.  Averfe  to  dry  wood,  they  always  provide  an  ample 
ttore  of  thefe  for  their  fubhftence  during  winter*.  Near  their  habita- 
tions they  ettablitti  their  magazines  ; and  to  each  hut  or  cabin  there  is 
one  allotted,  of  a llze  proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  which  they  have  all  a common  right ; nor  do  they  attempt  to  plun- 
der their  neighbours. 

Hamlets,  to  ufe  the  expreffion,  have  been  feen,  compofed  of  twenty 
and  even  twenty-five  dwellings.  Such  large  l'ettlements,  however,  are 

rare. 

* The  fpace  allotted  for  the  provifion  of  eight  or  ten  heavers,  occupies  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  feet  future,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep. 
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rare.  In  general,  they  do  not  contain  more  than  ten  or  a dozen  fami- 
lies, each  of  which  has  its  own  feparate  diftrift,  magazine,  and  habita- 
tion; nor  will  it  allow  any  flrangers  to  fettle  within  its  inclofure.  The 
fmalleft  dwellings  contain  two,  four,  and  fix  ; the  largeft,  eighteen, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  beavers  ; and  it  feldorn  or  never  happens,  that 
the  number  of  males  and  females  is  not  pretty  equal.  Their  fociety 
therefore  may  be  laid  to  confilt  frequently  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  workmen,  who,  having  firil  exerted  their  united  indutlry 
and  deligence  in  rearing  a grand  public  work,  afterwards  form  them- 
felves  into  different  bodies,  in  order  to  conflruvd  private  habitations. 

However  numerous  the  republic  of  beavers  may  be,  peace  and  good 
order  are  uniformly  maintained  in  it.  A common  feries  of  toil  has  ce- 
mented their  union.  The  conveniences  which  they  have  procured  for 
each  other,  and  the  abundance  of  provifions  which  after  having  amaffed, 
they  continue  to  confume  together,  render  them  happy  within  them- 
felves.  Having  moderate  appetites,  entertaining  even  an  avertion  to 
blood  and  carnage,  they  have  not  the  fmalleft  propenfity  to  hoicility  or 
rapine,  but  a&ually  enjoy  all  the  bleflings  which  man  is  only  born  to 
defire.  Friends  to  each  other,  if  threatened  by  any  enemies  from  a- 
broad,  they  know  how  to  avoid  them  ; and  for  this  purpofe,  on  the 
firfl  alarm,  they  give  notice  of  their  mutual  danger,  by  linking  the 
water  with  their  tail,  which  emits  a found  that  is  heard  in  their  moil 
diflant  dwellings.  On  this  occafion,  each  beaver,  as  he  thinks  molt 
expedient,  plunges  into  the  water,  or  conceals  himfelf  within  the  walls 
of  his  own  habitation,  which  is  in  no  danger  but  from  the  fire  of  the 
heavens,  or  from  the  weapons  of  man. 

Thefe  afylums  are  not  only  fecure,  but  alfo  very  neat  and  commo- 
dious. The  floor  is  covered  with  verdure.  Young  and  tender  bran- 
ches of  trees  ferve  them  for  a carpet,  on  which  they  never  permit  any 
of  their  excrements  to  be  left.  The  window  which  fronts  the  water 
ferves  them  for  a balcony,  from  which  they  enjoy  the  frefii  air,  and 
bathe  themfelves  the  greatell  part  of  the  day.  In  the  water  they  re- 
main in  an  upright  pollure,  the  head  and  fore  parts  only  being  vifible. 
This  element  is,  indeed,  fo  neceffary  to  them,  or  rather  gives  them  fo 
much  pleafure,  that  they  feem  unable,  as  it  were,  to  live  without  fre- 
quent immerfions  in  it.  Sometimes  they  go  to  a confiderable  cliff ance 
under  the  ice  ; and  then  it  is  eafy  to  take  them  if  we  attack  the  dwell- 
ing and  wait  for  them,  at  the  fame  time,  at  a hole  which  is  purpoleiy 
formed  a little  way  off  in  the  ice,  and  to  which  they  are  obliged  to 
come  for  breath. 

The  habit  which  this  animal  has,  of  continually  keeping  the  tail,  and 
all  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  in  the  water,  feems  to  have  changed  the 
nature  of  its  flelh.  That  of  the  fore  parts,  till  we  come  to  the  reins, 
is  of  the  fame  quality,  tafte,  and  confiftency,  as  the  flelli  of  land-ani- 
mals ; and  of  the  tail,  and  of  the  hind  legs  and  thighs,  has  the  fmell, 
the  favour,  and  all  the  qualities  of  fifh.  As  for  the  tail  in  particular, 
it  is  an  extremity  of  a fifh  fixed  to  the  body  of  a quadruped.  In  length 
it  generally  meafures  a foot,  in  thicknefs  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  five 
or  fix  inches.  It  is  entirely  covered  over  with  icales,  and  has  a fkin 
perfedfly  the  fame  as  that  of  a large  fifh. 

The  females  are  laid  to  go  four  months  with  young.  They  bring^ 
forth  about  the  clofe  of  winter,  and  their  number  generally  confifls  of 

two 
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two  or  three  at  a time.  About  this  period  the  males  leave  them,  and 
go  forth  into  the  fields,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  fweets  of  the  Ipring. 
In  this  feafon  they  pay  occafional  vifits  to  their  habitation,  but  never 
refide  in  it.  There,  however,  the  females  remain  employed  in  fuckling, 
tending,  and  rearing  up  their  young,  who  can  follow  them  in  a few 
weeks."  They  then,  in  their  turn,  go  abroad,  where  they  feed  on  fifb, 
or  on  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  fipend  their  whole  time  in  the  water* 
or  the  woods. 

Winter  is  the  principal  feafon  for  hunting  them,  as  it  is  then  only 
that  their  fur  is  in  perfe&ion.  After  their  fabrics  are  demolilhed,  and 
a great  number  happen  to  be  taken,  their  fociety  is  never  reftored. 

The  few  that  have  efcaped  captivity  or  death,  become  houlelefs  wan- 
derers ; or,  concealed  in  fome  hole  under  ground,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  other  animals,  they  lead  a timed  life.  They  no  longer 
employ  themfelves  but  to  fatisfy  their  immediate  and  molt  urgent  wants. 
They  no  longer  retain  thofe  faculties  and  qualities  which  they  fo  emi- 
nently polfd's  in  a If  ate  of  fociety. 

We  meet  with  beavers  in  America  from  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north 
latitude  to  the  fixtieth,  and  even  beyond  it.  In  the  northern  parts  they 
are  very  common  ; and  the  farther  fouth  we  proceed,  their  number  is 
ilill  found  to  decreale.  The  fame  obfervatkm  holds  with  refpecf  to  the 
Old  Continent.  We  never  find  them  numerous  but  in  the  more  north- 
ern countries  ; and  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  they 
are  exceedingly  rare.  They  were  no  lfrangers  to  the  ancients  ; and 
by  the  religion  of  the  Magi  it  was  forbidden  to  kill  them. 

Several  authors  have  faid,  that  the  beaver,  being  an  aquatic  animal* 
could  not  live  folely  on  land.  This  opinion,  however,  is  erroneous  ; 
for  the  beaver  which  I have  in  my  poffeftion  having  been  taken  when 
quite  young  in  Canada,  and  been  always  reared  in  the  hcufe,  did  not 
know  the  water  when  he  was  brought  to  it,  was  afraid  of  it,  and  refu- 

fed  to  go  into  it.  Even  when  firit  plunged  into  a bafon  there  was  a 

neceffity  for  keeping  him  in  it  by  force.  A few  minutes  after,  how- 
ever, he  became  fo  well  reconciled  to  it,  that  he  no  longer  difco- 

vered  an  avertion  to  his  new  {iteration ; and,  when  afterwaids  left  to 

his  liberty,  he  frequently  returned  to  it,  and  would  even  roll  about  in 
the  dirt,  and  upon  the  wet  pavement.  One  day  he  made  his  efcape, 
and  deicended  by  a cellar  ftair  cafe  into  the  quarries  under  the  Royal 
Garden.  There  he  fwam  to  a confiderable  dilfance  on  the  lfagnated 
waters  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  quarries;  yet  no  fooner  did  he 
fee  the  light  of  the  torches  which  were  ordered  down  for  the  pm  pole 
of  finding  him,  than  he  returned,  and  allowed  himfelf  to  be  taken 
without  the  fm  all  eft  refiftance. 

He  is  familiar  without  being  fawning ; and  when  be  fees  people  at. 
table,  he  is  fin  e to  afk  fomething  to  eat.  This  he  does  by  a little  plain- 
tive cry,  and  by  a few  geftures  of  his  fore  paws.  When  he  has  obtain- 
ed a morfel,  he  carries  it  away,  and  conceals  himfelf,  in  order  to  eat 
it  at  his  eafe.  When  he  fleeps,  which  he  does  very  often,  he  lies  upon 
his  beily.  No  food  comes  amifs  to  him,  meat  excepted  ; and  this  he 
conftantly  refufes  either  raw  or  boiled.  He  gnaws  every  thing  he  comes 
near ; and  it  was  found  neceftarv  to  line  with  tin  the  tun  in  which  he 
was  brought  over. 


Eefides 
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Befides  the  fur,  which  is  indeed  the  molt  valuable  article  furnifhed 
by  the  beaver,  this  animal  furnilhes  a fubltance  that  has  been  confider- 
ably  ufed  in  medicine.  This  fubltance,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  cajioreum , is  contained  in  two  bladders*.  The  lavages  are  laid  to 
obtain  an  oil  from  the  tail  ot  the  beaver,  which  they  employ  as  a to  - 
pical remed)  for  different  complaints.  The  Heih  of  this  animal,  though 
fat  and  delicate,  is  yet  bitter,  and  difagreeable  to  the  palate. 

The  fenfes  of  the  beaver  are  very  acute  ; and  fo  delicate  is  its  fmell, 
that  it  will  fuffer  no  filth  to  remain  near  it.  When  kept  too  long  in 
confinement,  and  under  a neceflity  of  voiding  its  excrements,  it  drops 
them  near  the  threlhold  ol  its  pril'on,  and,  when  the  door  is  opened, 
it  is  lure  to  pulh  them  out. 

The  Racoon. 

The  Raccon  is  an  animal  of  about  the  fame  fize  as  a fmall  badger. 
Its  body  is  Ihort  and  bulky.  Its  fur  is  fine,  long,  thick,  biackilh  at  the 
lurface,  and  grey  towards  the  bottom.  Its  head  is  like  that  ol  the  fox, 
but  its  ears  are  round  and  Ihorter.  Its  eyes  are  large,  ol  a yellowilh 
green,  and  over  them  there  is  a black  and  tranfve^fe  fhipe.  Its  fnout 
is  fliarp.  Its  tail  is  thick,  but  tapering  towards  a point,  and  marked 
alternately  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  black  and  white  rings,  and 
is  at  leal!  as  long  as  the  body.  Its  fore  legs  are  much  lh.orter  than  the 
hind  ones,  and  both  are  armed  with  five  llrong,  fharp  claws. 

This  animal  ufes  its  paws  to  hold  its  food  while  eating;  and  its  point- 
ed claws  enable  it  to  climb  trees  with  great  dexterity.  It  runs  up  the 
trunk  with  the  fame  fwiftnefs  that  it  moves  over  the  plain,  and  frolics 
about  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches  with  great  fecurity  and  eale;  on 
the  ground,  indeed,  it  rather  bounds  than  runs,  and  its  motions,  though 
oblique,  are  yet  always  quick  and  expeditious. 

The  racoon  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  America  and  the 
Welt- Indies,  nor  has  it  ever  yet  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Con- 
tinent. 

The  Conti. 

The  animal  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  many  authors  have 
called  coaii-mondi . It  is  very  different  from  the  animal  defcribed 

in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  of  a fmaller  fize  than  the  racoon.  Its 
body  and  neck,  its  head  and  nofe  are  of  a more  lengthened  form.  Its 
upper  jaw  is  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half  longer  than  the  lower  one; 
and  its  fnout,  which  is  moveable  in  every  divifion,  turns  up  at  the  point. 
The  eyes  of  the  coati  are  alfo  fmaller  than  the  eyes  of  the  racoon.  Its 
hair  is  longer  and  coarfer,  its  legs  are  Ihorter,  and  its  feet  longer;  but, 
like  the  racoon,  its  tail  is  deveriified  with  rings;  and  to  all  its  leet  there 
are  five  claws. 

This  animal  has  a praftice  of  eating  its  own  tail,  which,  when  not 
mutilated,  is  longer  than  its  body,  and  which  it  generally  raifes  aloft, 
and  can  move  with  eal'e  in  any  direction. 

From  this  circum fiance  we  may  infer  that  in  thofe  parts  of  which  tne 
extremities  are  confequently  very  remote  from  the  ieat  ol  the  fenfes, 
that  feeling  mult  be  weak,  and  the  more  fo,  the  greater  the  diftance, 
and  the  fmaller  the  part. 

As 

* It  is  pretended,  that  the  heavers  extract  the  liquid  which  ’.s  contained  in  thefe 
bladders  by  prefling  them  with  the  foot ; and  that  It  gives  them  an  appetite  when 
they  are  averfe  to  food.  The  truth,  however,  feems  to  be,  that  the  animal  uies  this 
liquid,  in  order  to  greafe  its  tail. 
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As  for  the  coati  in  other  refpe<5b,  it  is  an  animal  of  prey,  which 
fub  lifts  on  flefh  and  blood,  which,  like  the  fox,  deftroys  frnall  animals 
and  poultry,  hunts  for  the  nefts  of  little  birds,  and  devours  their  eggs  ; 
and  it  is  probably  from  this  conformity  of  difpofition,  that  lome  authors 
have  confidered  the  coati  as  a fpecies  of  fmall  iox. 

The  Agouti. 

This  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a hare,  and  has  been  improperly 
confidered  as  a kind  of  rabbit,  or  large  rat,  by  the  greater  number  of 
of  nomenclators.  It  has  both  the  hair  of  an  hog,  and  the  voracious 
appetite  of  that  animal.  It  cats  every  thing  indiferiminately  ; and 
when  fatiated,  it  hides  the  remainder,  like  the  dog  or  the  fox,  for  a 
future  occalion. 

It  does  not,  like  the  rabbit,  dig  a hole  in  the  ground,  but  burrows 
in  the  holes  of  trees.  Its  ordinary  food  confifts  of  the  roots  of  the 
country,  potatoes,  yams,  and  fuch  fruits  as  fall  from  the  trees  in  au- 
tumn. It  ufes  its  fore-paws  like  the  lquirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its 
mouth  ; and  as  its  hind  feet,  are  longer  than  the  fore-ones,  it  runs  very 
fwiftly  upon  level  ground,  or  up  a hill,  but  upon  a declivity  it  is  in 
danger  of  falling.  Its  light  is  excellent ; its  hearing  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  animal;  and  whenever  it  is  whittled  to,  it  Hops  to  hften. 
The  flefh  is  drefled  like  that  of  a fucking  pig,  and  of  fuch  as  are  well 
fed,  it  is  tolerable  food,  though  it  has  always  a peculiar  tafle,  and  is 
rather  tough. 

It  is  hunted  by  dogs ; and  whenever  it  goes  ihto  a fugar  ground, 
where  the  canes  cover  the  place,  it  is  eaflly  catcbed.  When  in  the 
open  country,  it  ufually  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs  before  the  dogs  until 
it  gains  its  retreat,  within  which  it  continues  to  hide,  and  nothing  but 
filling  the  hole  with  fmoke  can  force  it  out.  For  this  purpofe  the 
huntfman  burns  faggots  or  ftraw  at  the  entrance,  and  condufts  the 
fmoke  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  fills  the  whole  cavity.  While  this  is 
doing,  the  poor  little  animal  feems  fenfible  of  its  danger,  begs  for 
quarter  with  a mod  plaintive  cry,  but  feldom  quits  its  hole  till  the  ut- 
moft  extremity. 

The  agouti  feems  to  be  a native  of  the  fouth  parts  of  America  ; nor 
is  it  at  all  known  in  the  Old  Continent.  It  is,  however,  very  common 
in  Brafil,  Guiana,  St  Domingo,  and  all  the  neighbouring  iflands. 
To  the  cold  and  temperate  climates  of  America  this  animal  is  an  entire 
ftranger. 
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OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS  CONTINUED THF.  LION THE  TIGER — *■ 

THE  PANTHER,  OUNCE,  AND  LEOPARD THE  JAGUAR THE  COUGUAR 

THE  LYNX THE  CARACAL THE  H Y AS  N A THE  CIVET  AND  ZIBET- 

THE  GENETT THE  ONDATRA  AND  DESMAN. 


The  Lion. 

T has  been  remarked  that  in  all  hot  climates,  the  terreftrial  animals 
Jt  are  larger  and  ftronger  than  in  ccld  or  temperate  ones.  They  are 
a'fo  holder  and  more  ferocious,  all  their  natural  qualities  feeming  to 
partake  of  the  ardour  of  the  climates  in  which  they  live.  The  lion, 
produced  beneath  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  or  of  India,  is  above  all 
other?  the  fierceft  and  mod  terrible.  Our  wolves,  our  ether  carnivo- 
rous animals,  far  from  being  his  rivals,  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  hi3 
providers.  The  lions  of  America  (if,  indeed,  they  deferve  to  be  called 
lions)  are,  like  the  climate  in  which  they  are  produced,  infinitely  milder 
than  thofc  of  Africa  ; and,  what  clearly  proves  that  the  degree  of 
fieicenefs  in  this  animal  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat,  is,  that,  even 
in  the  fame  country,  thole  which  inhabit  the  high  mountains,  where 
the  air  is  moie  temperate,  are  different  in  difpoliticn  from  thofe  that 
d.vell  in  the  plains,  where  the  heat  is  exceffive. 

As  the  lion  has  no  enemy  but  man,  and  his  fperies  is  now  probably 
reduced  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  what  it  formerly  was,  it  follows,  that 
the  human  race,  inftead  of  having  fuffered  a confiderable  diminution 
lince  the  time  of  the  Romans,  is,  on  the  contrary,,  more  numerous,  and 
more  generally  diffufed.  This  fuperiority  in  the  numbers,  and  the  arts 
of  the  human  fpecies,  while  it  fuffices  to  conquer  the  lion,  ferves  alfo  to 
enervate,  and  to  difeourage  him  ; for  he  is  brave  only  in  proportion  to 
the  fuccefs  of  his  former  encounters.  Accuftomed  to  meafure  his 
ftrength  with  every  animal  he  meets,  the  habit  of  conquering  renders 
him  intrepid  and  terrible.  Having  never  experienced  the  dangerous 
j,rts  and  combinations  of  man,  thele  animals  have  no  appiehenlions 
from  his  power.  They  meet  him  with  courage,  and  feem  to  brave  the 
fore  - of  his  arms.  They  are  not  daunted  even  with  the  opposition  of 
numbers.  A fingle  lion  of  the  defert,  often  attacks  an  entire  caravan  ; 
a;:J,  after  an  cbftinate  combat,  when  he  finds  himfelf  overpowered, 
ir.ftead  of  lying,  he  continues  to  combat,  retreating,  but  ftill  facing 
V enemv  till  he  dies.  On  the  contrary,  the  lions  which  inhabit  the 
\ , -pled  countries  of  Morocco,  or  India,  having  experienced  the  fn-pe$ 
rior‘*  'r  of  man,  loft  ail  their  courage,  fo  as  to  be  feared  away  with  a 
! ,oui ; and  leldom  attack  any  but  the unrefifting  flocks  or  herds,  which 
even  women  and  children  are  fufficient  to  protect. 

The  external  form  of  the  lion  Teems  to  fpeak  the  fuperiority  of  his 
•ibt-trnak qualities.  His  figure  is  ftriking,  his  look  confident  and  bold, 
llis  gait  proud,  and  his  voice  terrible.  His  ftature  is  not  over  grown, 
like ^t hat  of  the  elephant,  or  the  rhinoceros ; nor  is  his  fhape  clumfey,. 
like  that  of  the  hippopotamos,  or  the  ox.  He  is  in  every  refped  com- 
pa&  and  well-proportioned,  aperfeft  model  of  ftrength  joined  with 
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’His  force  and  mufcular  power,  he  manifeds  by  his  prodigious  leaps 
and  bounds  ; by  the  drong  and  quick  agication  ot  his  tail,  which  alone 
is  Sufficient  to  throw  a rnan  on  the  ground.  By  the  facility  with  which 
he  moves  the  fkin  of  his  face,  and  particularly  that  oi  Lis  lorenead, 
which  adds  greatly  to  his  pnyfiqgnomy,  or  rather  to  the  cxpicfii  c iury 
of  his  countenance  ; and  in  ihort,  by  lhaking  his  mane,  which  is  not 
bridled  up,  but  moved  and  agitated  on  all  hdes  when  he  is  enraged. 

The  larged  lions  are  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  irom  the  inoot 
to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  itielf  four  feet  long  ; and  thefe  large 


lions  are  about  four  or  five  feet  high.  Thole  of  the  fma'll  fize,  are  a- 
bout  five  feet  and  a half  long,  and  three  and  a hall  high.  In  ah  irer 
<dimen!ions,  the  lionets  is  about  a fourth  lefs  than  the  lion. 

The  lion  is  furnifhed  with  a mane,  which  becomes  longer  in  propor- 
tion as  he  grows  older.  The  lionefs,  howver,  is  without  this  appen- 
dage at  every  age.  The  American  animal,  which  the  natives  of  Peru 
call  puma , and  to  which  the  Europeans  iiave  given  the  denomination  ot 
lion , has  no  mane.  It  is  alio  much  fmaller,  weaker,  and  more  cow- 
ardly, than  the  real  lion.  In  truth,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thele 
animals  are  ot  the  tame  fpecies. 

Both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  allow  that  the  lion  when  newly 
produced,  is  not  above  fix  or  ieven  inches  long  ; and  if  fo,  fome  years 
at  lead  mud  elapfe  before  he  can  increafe  to  eight  or  nine  fee t.  They 
iikewife  mention,  that  he  is  not  in  a condition  to  walk  till  two  months 
after  he  is  brought  forth  ; but,  without  giving  entire  credit  to  thefe  af- 
fertions,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  lion,  from  the  largenefs  of  his 
fize,  is  at  lead  three  or  four  years  in  growing,  and  that,  confequetnly,  he 
mud  live  feven  times  three  or  four  years,  that  is,  about  twenty- five  years. 

It  is  nfually  fuppofed  that  the  lion  does  not  poffefs  the  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing  in  fuch  perfection  as  moft  other  animals  of  prey.  Too  drong  a light 
incommodes  him.  He  feldom  goes  abroad  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
He  commits  all  his  ravages  in  the  night.  When  he  fees  a fire  kindled 
near  a herd  or  flock  he  will  not  venture  near  it.  Though  his  light  is 
bad,  it  is  not,  however,  fo  faulty  as  his  fmell  j and  unlike  the  dog  and 
the  wolf,  he  rather  hunts  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks  ail  animals  that  come  in  his 
way  ; but,  as  he  is  very  formidable,  and  us  they  all  leek  to  avoid  him, 
he  is  often  obliged  to  l.cuik  that  he  may  take  them  by  furprife.  For 
this  purpofe  he  crouches  upon  Iris  belly,  in  fome  thicket,  or  among  the 
long  grals,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  fored.  in  this  retreat 
he  continues,  with  patient  expectation,  until  his  prey  comes  within  a 
proper  didance  ; and  he  then  fprings  after  it  with  fuch  force,  that  he 
often  feizes  it  at  the  hid  bound.  If  he  miffes  the  effort,  and  in  two 
or  th.ee  le-iterated  fprings  cannot  leize  his  prey,  he  continues  motion- 
ids  for  a time,  feems  to  be  very  fen  Able  of  his  difappointment,  and 
v aits  for  a more  favourable  opportunity.  He  devours  a great  deal  at 
a time,  and  generally  fills  himfelf  for  two  or  three  days  to  come.  His 
teeth  are  fo  drong  that  he  very  eafily  breaks  the  bones,  and  i wallows' 
them  with  the.  red  of  the  body.  It  is  reported  that  he  can  endttie 
hunger  a very  long  time  ; but  he  cannot  fupport  third  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, his  temperament  being  extremely  hot.  lie  drinks  as  often  a.,  he 
jneets  with  water,  lapping  like  a dog.  He  generally  requires  annul 
Tdeen  pounds  of  raw  ficflihn  a day  5 and  feldom  devours  the  bodies  of 
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animals  when  they  begin  to  putrify.  While  young  and  a&ive,  the 
lion  fubn  ls  on  what  he  can  obtain  by  the  chace,  and  feldom  quits  his 
native  delerts  and  fnrefts  ; but  when  he  becomes  old,  heavy,  and  lefs 
qualified  for  excrcife,  he  approaches  the  habitations  of  man,  to  whom 
he  becomes  a dangerous  enemy.  It  is  obferved,  however,  that  when  he 
fees  men  and  animals  together,  it  is  always  on  the  latter,  never  on  the 
former,  that  he  vents  his  fury  ; unlefs  indeed  he  fhould  be  ftruck,  and 
then,  at  no  lofs  ^o  know  whence  the  blow  came,  he  inftantly  deferts 
his  prey,  in  order  to  he  revenged  for  the  injury.  The  flefh  of  the 
camel  he  is  faid  to  prefer  to  that  of  any  other  animal.  He  is  likewife 
exceedingly  fond  of  that  of  young  elephants,  which,  from  their  inabi- 
lity to  refilt  him  till  they  have  received  the  afliftunce  of  their  tuiks,  he 
eafily  uifpatches,  when  unprotected  by  the  dam  ; nor  are  there  any 
animals  able  to  oppofe  the  lion,  but  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
tiger,  and  the  hippopotamos.. 

However  terrible  this  animal  may  be,  it  is  not  uncommon,  with 
dogs  of  a large  li/e,  and  well  fupported  with  a proper  number  of  men 
on  horfeback,  to  chace  him,  diflodge  him,  and  force  him  to  retire.  But 
lor  this  enttrprize  it  is  r.cccfiary  that  the  dog.,  and  even  the  horfes, 
fhould  be  revioufb  disciplined  ; lince  alm<  ll  all  animals  tremble  and 
fly  at  the  .cry  fmell  of  the  lion.  Tb.  agb  his  fkin  is  firm  and  com  pad, 
it  is  nor,  how  v . , pruui  againft  a mufket-ball,  or  even  a javelin.  Like 
the  woil,  he  is  frequently  taken  by  ftratagem ; and  for  this  purpofe  a 
deep  hole  is  d in  the  earth,  over  which,  when  llightly  covered  with 
ear’  ! and  fib  , fome  lb  ii  ; animal  is  faftened,  as  a bait.  When  thus 
entrapped,  11  hi;  fury  fublides  ; anJ  if  advantage  be  taken  of  the  firft 
m n is  This  furprife,  he  may  be  eafily  chained,  muzzled,  and  car- 
ried off. 

The  flc.h  of  the  lion  is  of  a ftrong  and  flifagreeable  flavour  ; yet  the 
Negroes  id  the  Indians  do  not  dillike  it,  and  it  frequently  forms  a 
part  of  their  food. 

The  Tiger. 

In  the  clafs  of  carnivorous  animals  the  lion  is  the  foremofl.  Next 
to  him  is  the  iger,  which  while  ho  poflelfes  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
former,  feen  s to  be  a flranger  to  1 if  good  ones.  To  pride,  to  courage, 
to  ftrength,  the  lion  adds  greatnefs,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  clemen- 
cy ; while  the  tiger,  with  nit  provocation  is  fierce,  without  necefiity  is 
cruel.  1 hus  it  is  throughout  all  the  clafles  of  Nature,  in  which  the 
fuperiority  of  rank  proceeds  from  that  of  ftrength.  The  firft  clafs  is 
Ids  tyrrannical  than  the  inferior  claffcs,  which,  denied  fo  full  an  exer- 
tion of  authority,  abufe  the  powers  with  which  they  are  entrufted. 

The  tiger  is  therefore  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  lion.  He  is  the 
fcourge  of  every  counuy  which  he  inhabits.  Of  tne  appearance  oi  man, 
and  of  all  his  hoftile  weapons,  he  is  fearlefs.  Wild  animals  as  well  as 
tame  ones  fall  a facrifice  before  him.  £le  attacks  the  young  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  ; and  fometimes,  with  an  audacity  luperior  to  his  nature, 
he  braves  the  lion  himlelf. 

Tire  form:  of  the  body  ufually  correfponds  with  the  nature,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  animal.  The  tiger,  with  a body  too  long,  with  limbs 
too  fliort,  with  a head  uncovered,  and  with  eyes  ghaftly  and  haggard, 
has  no  charatferiftics  hut  thofe  of  the  bafeft  and  moft  infatiable  cruelty, 
ijnhead  pf  irhtinct  he  has  nothing  but  an  uniform  rage,  a blind  fury ; 
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fo  blind  indeed,  fo  undiftinguiftiing,  that  he  frequently  devours  his 
own  progeny,  and,  if  (he  offers  to  defend  them,  he  tears  in  pieces  the 
dam  herfelf. 

Happy  is  it  for  the  reft  of  nature,  that  this  animal  is  but  rare,  and 
that  the  l'pecies  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  warm  eft  prove  of  tl  hail. 
The  tiger  is  found  in  Malabar,  in  Sian),  in  Bent  and  in  at  die 
countries  which  are  inhabited  by  the  elephant  or  th  ; iinoceres. 

When  he  has  killed  a large  animal,  fuch  as  a hone,  oi  ’ uffalo,  he 
does  not  devour  it  on  the  fpot,  but  in  order  to  fei.lt  at  • i re  he 

dr.  ggs  it  along  with  luch  cafe  to  the  foj  it,  to  . the  twit*  efs  oi  his 
mote  feems  fcarcely  retarded  by  t ie  enormous  w ight. 

To  ive  a Rill  more  complete  idea  of  the  ftren-  th  of  this  terrible 

i'~  O 

crea  ore,  y e fhall  quote  a paffagc  from  Father  JL’achard,  who  was  ;*.n 
eye-w  ineu;  of  a combat  of  one  liger  againlt  three  elephants  at  Siam, 
For  this  purpoie,  the  king  ordered  a lofty  pailiiiide  to  •.  e built  of  b a - 
boo cane,  about  an  hundred  feet  fqaare  ; and  in  the  nfidft  of  d>i  . ere 
three  elephants  to  combat  the  tiger.  i"h-  ir  heads  and  par:  of  their 
trunks  wet  t covered  with  a kind  of  armour,  like  a rnafk,  which  def  end- 
ed that  part  from  the  aflanlts  of  the  fierce  animal  with  which  they  were 
to  engage.  A foon,  lays  this  author,  as  we  wev  arriv  1 at  he  pine, 
the  largeft  tiger  we  had  ever  feen  was  brought  from  hi-  den.  He  was 
not  at  nrit  let  loofe,  but  held  with  cords,  io  that  one  of  the  elephants 
appro3  -hing,  gave  him  three  or  four  blows,  with  his  trunk,  m the  L ck, 
with  Rich  torce,  that  the  tiger  was  for  fome  time  dunned,  and  ay  vi- 
thout  motion,  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  However,  as  foon  a?  he  was 
let  loofe,  and  at  full  liberty,  although  the  firft  blows  had  great!/  abated 
his  fury,  he  made  at  the  elephant  with  i loud  fhriek,  and  aime  1 at 
feizing  his  trunk.  But  the  elephant,  wrinkling  it  up  with  great  r xte- 
rity,  received  the  tiger  on  his  great  teeth,  and  tolled  him\ip  in  the 
air.  This  fo  difeouraged  the  furious  animal,  tha  . he  no  more  ventured 
to  approach  the  elephant,  but  made  feveral  circuits  round  the  pallifade, 
often  attempting  to  fly  at  the  fpeftators.  Short1/  after,  a fecond  and 
then  a third  elephant  were  fent  againft  him,  which  ft  uc.  him  fo  terribly 
with  their  trunks,  that  he  once  more  appeared  d.-..d ; d t;,e  - would 
certainly  have  dilpatched  him,  had  not  a itop  been  put  the  combat, 

dhe  tiger,  of  which  Father  Gouie  lv-'s  com.,  mican  .j  to  th  tcade- 
my  of  Sciences  an  anatomical  delcnption,  c >mpof.  ,y  .he  ;e*uP  Fa- 
thers at  China,  teems  to  belong  to  the  true  ip.  -s  alio  tl  it  v iich 
the  Portuguese  have  cliftingudhed  by  the  name  y *cr.  Ac- 

cording to  Dellon  there  is  no  country  of  India  >«’  which  timers  1 much 
abound  as  Malabar,  where  the  fpecies  are  nurnei  .us,  but  the  h.  geft  is 
that  which  the  Portuguefe  call  the  Royal  Tiger,  which  . very  rare,  and 
is  as  large  as  a horfe. 

Fhe  fpecies  of  tire  tiger  has  always  been  much  larer  and  much  lefs 
generally  diffufed,  than  that  of  the  lion.  Lii-e  the  hone fs,  n evert he- 
iei.',  : i.e  t.igrels  produces  lour  or  live  at  a birth.  From  her  nature  flie 
is  f ice  at  all  times;  but  when  furrounded  with  her  infant  progeny* 
and  ir  ne  irualle  t danger  ot  loflng  them.  Iter  lury,  becomes  ex'  ava- 
gant.  To  oppofe  the  daring  invaders  of  h r den,  lhe  braves  .very 
danger.  On  fuch  occafions,  fhe  purities  the  fpoiler  with  the  aioit  in- 
veterate.enmity  ; who  is  frequently  obliged  to  drop  om  of  he-  cubs. 
V)  itn  this  the  immediately  returns  to  her  den,  and  again  purfues  him : 
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he  then  drops  another ; and,  by  the  time  Hie  has  returned  with  that, 
he  for  the  mofc  part  efcapes  with  the  remainder.  Should  her  young 
be  torn  from  her  entirely,  lhe  exprelles  her  agony  with  hideous  cries, 
and  follows  the  lporter  to  the  very  town,  or  Ihip,  ia  which  he  may 
Lave  taken  retuge,  and  dares  him,  to  approach  her. 

The  lkins  of  thefe  animals  are  much  elieemed  in  the  eall,  particular- 
ly in  China.  The  Mandarines  cover  their  feats  of  juftice  with  them, 
and  convert  them  into  coverings  for  culliions  in  winter.  The  Indians 
eat  the  flelh  of  the  tiger,  and  rind  it  neither  difagreeable  nor  unwhole- 
fome. 

The  .Panther,  Ounce,  ami  Leopard. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  fpecies  which  exifts  in  the  Old  Continent  is  the 
large  panther,  which  we  Rail  fimply  call  panther,  and  which  the  Greeks 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  pardalis,  the  ancient  Latins,  tirlt  by  the 
name  ot  panther  a,  afterwards  by  that  of  pradns,  and  the  modern  Latins 
by  the  name  of  leopardus.  The  body  of  this  animal,  when  it  has  at- 
tained its  lull  growth,  is  five  or  fix  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  nol'e 
to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  above  two  feet  long.  Its  (kin  is 
of  a yellow  hue,  more  or  lefs  dark  on  the  back  and  rides,  and  whitiih 
under  the  belly.  It  is  marked  with  black  fpots  in  the  form  of  beads. 
Of  thefe  rings  the  greatell  number  have  one  or  more  fpots  in  the  cen- 
ter, of  the  lame  colour  with  the  extremity  of  the  ring.  Some  of  them 
are  oval,  and  others  circular;  and  they  arc  frequently  above  three  in- 
ches in  diameter. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  the  fmall panther  of  Oppian,  which  our  modern 
travellers  have  called  ounce,  or  onza,  corruptedly  from  the  name  lynx , 
or  Ittnx.  To  this  animal  wre  (hall  preferve  the  name  of  ounce,  which, 
as  it  has  in  faft  fome  affinity  to  the  lynx,  leems  to  be  properly  applied. 
It  is  much  fmaller  than  the  panther;  its  body,  which  is  nearly  ol  the 
fize  of  the  lynx,  being  but  about  three  feet  and  a half  long.  Its  hair, 
as  alio  its  tail,  at e longer  than  thofe  of  the  panther.  The  latter  ire- 
quently  meafures  above  three  feet ; though  the  body  of  this  animal  is 
at  lead  a third  left  than  that  of  the  panther,  whole  tail  does  not  mea- 
sure more  than  two  (set,  or  two  and  a half  at  moil.  The  hair  of  the 
ounce  is  of  a whitiih  grey  upon  the  back  and  rides,  and  of  a grey  ft  ill 
whiter  under  the  belly  ; whereas  the  back  and  rides  of  the  panther  are 
always  of  a yellow  more  or  lefs  deep.  In  both,  however,  the  fpots 
are  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  and  of  the  fame  llze. 

The  third  fpecies  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancients, -as  it  belongs  to 
Senegal,  to  Guinea,  and  to  other  fouthern  countries  which  they  had 
not  difeovered.  This  animal  we  {hall  call  leopard;  a name  which 
has  been  improperly  applied  to  the  large  panther,  but  which,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  moll  travellers,  we  Rail  never  ufe  unlefs  to  denote 
the  above-mentioned  animal  of  Senegal.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  ounce,  but  confiderably  fmaller  than  the  panther,  being  only  four 
feet  long.  The  tail  meafures  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a hair.  On  the 
back  and  rides  the  hair  is  of  a yellow  colour  more  or  leis  deep  ; under 
the  belly  it  is  whitiffi  ; the  fpots  are  annular,  but  fmaller,  and  lefs  re- 
gularly difpofed. 

As  each  of  thefe  animals  is  different  from  the  other,  fo  each  forms 
?.  dillinft  fpecies.  Our  furriers  call  the  lkins  o(  the  firft  Ipecies  panther - 
Jkins  ; a iyame  which,  we  fhall  not  change.  Thole  of  the  fecond  fpe- 
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tt?;s  t.' n e 5r  call  African  tiger Jhins,  which,  being  an  equivocal  name,  wer 
have  fet  afide,  and  adopted  that  of  ounce.  In  (hort,  they  improperly 
sail  tiger-Jkins , the  fkins  of  the  animal  which  we  have  here  denominated 
the  leopard. 

The  fpecies  of  the  ounce  feems  to  be  more  numerous,  as  well  as- 
more  generally  diffufed  than  that  of  the  panther.  In  Barbary,  in  Ara- 
bia, and  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Alia,  Egypt  perhaps  excepted,  ir. 
is  very  common.  It  is  known  even  in  China,  where  it  is  dittinguifhed 
bv  the  name  of  hinen-pao. 

The  ounce  is  eafily  tamed,  and  is  employed  for  the  chace,  in  ther 
hot  climates  of  Alia,  where  the  dog  is  not  to  be  found,  unlefs  intro- 
duced from  other  parts  and  then  it  not  only  lofes  its  voice,  but  its. 
In  Hindi.  Befides,  the  panther,  the  ounce,  and  the  leopard,  are  alike 
remarkable  for  bearing  an  antipathy  to  dogs,  which  they  feize  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other  animal. 

The  jaguar . 

The  jaguar  refembles  the  ounce  both  in  difpofftion  and  in  hze,  and 
for  the  moil  pait  in  the  form  of  the- fpots  with  which  his  fkin  is  diver- 
fined.  He  is  lefs  terrible,  lefs  ferocious,  than  the  panther  and  the  leo- 
pard. The  ground  of  his  colour,  like  that  of  the  latter,  is  a bright 
yellow,  and  not  grey  like  that  of  the  ounce.  His  tail  is  fhorter  than 
that*  of  either  of  thofe  animals.  His  hair  is  longer  than  the  panther’s, 
but  fhorter  than  that  of  the  ounce.  It  is  frizzled  while  he  is  young, 
but  fmooth  and  ftrait  when  he  is  full  grown. 

The  jaguar  lives  by  prey  like  the  tiger  ; but  a lighted  brand  will 
put  him  to  flight,-  will  deprive  him  of  ail  courage,  and  vivacity.  He 
feems  to  partake  of  the  indolence  ariflng  from  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate ; nor  does  he  difeover  any  adlivity  or  alertnefs,  unlefs  when  pref* 
fed  by  hunger. 

Aimed  all  the  authors  who  have  written  the  Hi  dory  of  the  New- 
World,  have  mentioned  this  animal  ; fome  under  the  name  of  tiger , or 
Jeopard,  others  under  the  names  which  it  bears  at  Brafil,  Mexico,  &c. 
They  alfo  fpeak  of  another  animal  of  the  fame  genus,  and  perhaps  in- 
deed cf  the  fame  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  jaguaret , which  we  have 
diflinguilhed  from  the  jaguar  in  our  enumeration.  Whether  they  are 
two  di  Hindi  fpecies,  however,  or  only  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  I 
cannot  pofltively  affirm,  having  feen  only  one  of  the  two  kinds. 

The  jaguar  is  found  in  Brafil,  in  Paraguay,  in  Tucuman,  in  Guiana, 
in  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  in  Mexico,  and  in  all  parts  of  South 
America.  The  jaguaret  appears  to  have  been  always  more  rare,  or  at 
leail  this  creature  has  always  inhabited  fuch  places  as  are  more  diftant 
from  the  haunts  of  men  ; and  the  few  travellers  who  have  mentioned 
it,  have  only  drawn  their  accounts  from  thofe  of  Marcgravius  and  Piio. 

7 he  Couguar. 

The  Couguar  is  as  long  but  not  fo  thick  as  the  jaguar.  He  has  a 
fmall  head,  a long  tail,  fliort  hair,  which  is  of  a lively  red  colour,  in- 
termixed with  a few  blackilh  tints,  particularly  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  back.  He  is  neither  marked  with  long  itripes,  like  the  tiger,  nor 
with  round  and  full  fpots,  like  the  leopard,  nor  with  annular  fpots, 
like  the  panther  and  the  ounce.  His  chin  and  his  neck  are  whitilh, 
and  all  the  inferior  parts  of  his  body.  Though  lefs  Hron^  th  m the 
jaguar,  he  is  as  fierce,  and'  perhaps  mere  cruel.  He  appears  too  to 
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l-  more  greedy  of  prey ; rior,  when  once  feized,  does  he  ever  offer  fe» 
re:;\qu;  h it  till  he  has  fully  glutted  his  voracious  appetite. 

r;  his  animal  is  not  uncommon  in  Guiana.  Formerly  couguars  were 
ki..  n to  fwim  over  in  numbers  to  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  to  attack 
an  devour  the  flocks,  and  were  conhdered  as  a icourge  to  the  colony. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  fettlers  ldfened  their  number,  and  at  length 
expelled  them  entirely. 

The  cougnar,  by  tije  agility  of  his  body  and  the  length  of  hi  legs, 
fe^ms  calculated  to  run,  and  to  climb  trees  better  than  the  jaguar. 
They  are  both  equally  remarkable  for  (loth  and  cowardice  when  once 
tb.y  are  fatiate  with  prey;  and  feldom  known  to  attack  men,  unlefs 
■when  they  fin  i them  afleep.  They  delight  in  the  lofty  fhades  of  forefts, 
where  they  nide  themfelves  in  the  covert  of  feme  thick  tree,  in  order 
to  dare  forth  on  f h animals  as  pais  by.  Though  they  live  only  upon 
prey,  uid  quench  their  limit  more  often  with  blood  than  i:h  water, 
yet  it  has  h-*en  laid  by  feme,  that  their  flelh  is  exceedingly  palatable. 
Pifo  f s exprefsiy,  that  it  is  as  good  as  veal  ; and  Charlevoix  and  o- 
th  rs  have  compared  it  to  mutton.  It  is  hardly  credible,  however, 
from  the  above  circumftances,  that  it  can  be  well  tailed;  and  there- 
foi  c I piefer  the  teltimony  of  Defmarchais,  who  fays,  that  the  belt 
thing  about  this  animal  is  his  lkin,  with  which  they  make  houfmgs  for 
holies,  and  that  its  flelh  is  of  no  value,  being  generally  lean  and  of  a 
difagreeabie  flavour. 

The  Lynx. 

The  T. > nx  is  an  animal  more  commonly  found  in  cold  than  in  tem- 
perate climates  ; and  is  at  leaft  very  rare  in  hot  ones.  It  was  known 
to  th<“  Greeks  and  the  Latins.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  firft  which  were 
feer  in  Rome  .are  brought,  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  from  Gaul.  At 
prefent  they  are  not  Ren  in  France,  a few  perhaps  excepted,  belonging 
to  the  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  mountains.  But  the  Romans,  under  the 
name  of  Gaul,  compiehended  feveral  northern  countries;  and,  befides, 
modern  France  is  far  from  being  fo  cold  as  ancient  Gaul  was  formerly. 

The  m ft  beautiful  {kins  of  the  lynx  are  brought  from  Siberia,  as 
belonging  to  the  lupus  cervarius , and  from  Canada,  as  belonging  to  the 
jells -cervartus . Becaufe  they  are  like  all  other  animals  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent, fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Old  World.  Jn  Europe  they  are 
compared  to  a wolf  in  fize,  and  in  Canada  to  a wild  cat. 

The  Lnx,  of  which  the  ancients  have  laid,  that  the  fight  was  fo 
(harp  as  to  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  and  of  which  the  urine  was  made 
to  polkfs  the  marvellous  property  of  hardening  into  a folid  fubftance  a 
precious  ftone,  called  lapis  ly neuritis , is  an  animal  which  never  exifted. 
To  the  true  lynx  this  imaginary  one  has  no  affinity,  but  in  name.  We 
muff  not,  therefore,  as  the  moil  of  naturalifts  have  hitherto  done,  at- 
tribute to  the  former,  which  is  a real  being,  the  properties  of  this  ima- 
ginary one,  the  cxiftence  of  which,  Pliny  himielf  does  not  feem  dilpo- 
ied  to  believe,  and  whu-b  he  claiTes  with  the  fphynx,  the  pegafus,  and 
other  prodigies,  or  monfters,  the  produce  of  ^Ethiopia. 

Our  lynx'" poffefles  not  the  wonderful  quality  of  feeing  through  walls ; 
but  it  has  bright  eyes,  a mild  afpeft,  and,  upon  the  whole,  an  agree- 
able and  lively  appearance.  Its  urine  produces  not  precious  ftones, 
but,  like  the  cat,  an  animal  which  it  nearly  refembles,  and  of  which  it 
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retains  the  manners,  and  even  the  cleanlinefs,  it  covers  it  over  with 


earth. 

The  lynx  has  fhort  legs,  and  is  generally  about  the  five  of  the  fox* 
It  differs  from  the  panther  and  the  ounce  in  the  following  particulars. 
)t  has  long  Lair,  its  marks  or  fpots  are  of  a colour  Ids  lively,  and  are 
badly  difpofed.  Its  ears  are  furrounded  at  the  extremity  by  a llripe, 
or  rather  tuft,  of  black  hair  : its*  tail,  which  is  much  fhorter,  is  black 
at  the  tip  : its  eyes  have  a whitifh  cad  ; and  its  countenance  has  fome- 
thing  in  it  more  mild.  'Idle  fkin  of  the  male  is  more  beautifully 
marked  than  that  of  the  female.  It  does  not  walk  or  run  like  the  wolf 
in  a progreflive  motion,  but  leaps  and  bounds  like  the  cat.  It  gains  its 
foie  iubfiftence  by  devouring  other  animals,  which  it  will  purlue  to  the 
very  tops  of  trees.  Neither  can  the  wild  cat,  the  martin,  the  ermine, 
nor  the  fquirrel,  efcape  its  purfuit.  It  alfo  feizes  birds,  lies  in  wait 
for  the  hag,  the  roebuck,  and  the  hare,  and  often  with  one  bound 
i'eizes  them  by  the  throat.  When  in  poffeffion  of  its  prey,  it  fir  If  fucks 
the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  then  lays  open  the  head,  in  order  to  de- 
vour the  brains.  It  then  generally  abandons  the  victim  of  its  fury, 
goes  in  quell  of  frefh  prey,  and  is  feldom  known  to  return  to  the  for- 
mer; a circumftance  which  has  given  rife  to  the  vulgar  remark,  that 
of  all  animals  the  lynx  has  the  lhorteft  memory.  The  fkin  of  this 
animal  changes  its  colour  according  to  the  feafon  and  climate.  In 
winter  it  is  in  every  refpecl  better  than  it  is  in  fummer ; and  its  fleffi 
like  that  of  all  beads  of  prey,  is  improper  food. 

The  Ca  racal , or  Syagujh* 

Though  the  caracal  refembles  the  lynx  in  fize,  in  the  formation  of 
the  body,  and  the  afpeeff  of  the  head  ; and,  though  like  that  animal,  it 
feems  to  have  the  peculiar,  and  almofl  Angular  charadterilfic  of  a ftripe 
of  black  hair  at  the  extremity  of  the  ears,  I am  inclined  to  treat  of  them 
as  animals  of  different  fpecies. 

The  caracal  is  not  fpotted  like  the  lynx  ; it  has  hair  rougher  and 
fhorter,  its  tail  is  larger,  and  of  an  uniform  colour  ; its  fnout  is  longer  ; 
in  appearance  it  is  lei's  mild,  and  in  diipofition  it  is  fiercer.  The  lynx 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  cold,  or  at  molt  of  the  temperate  regions.  The 
caracal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  found  in  the  hot  countries  ; and  it 
is  as  much  from  their  difference  in  difpofition  and  climate  that  I have 
judged  them  to  be  of  two  different  fpecies,  as  from  the  infpeeffion  and 
companion  of  the  animals  themfelves. 


The  caracal  is  common  in  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  and  in  all  thofe 
countries  which  are  inhabited  by  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  ounce! 
Like  them  it  depends  on  prey  for  its  fubfiltence  ; hut,  unlike  them! 
from  its  inferior  fize,  and  its  inferior  ftrength,  it  has  much  difficulty 
in  procuring  its  prey.  Hardly,  indeed,  lias  it  any  thing' to  fubfiil  on 
but  what  the  more  potent  carnivorous  animals  are  difpofed  to  leave  for 
n;  II  keePs  ac  a diftance  from  the  panther,  becaule  that  animal  exer- 
ciies  its  cruelty  even  after  he  is  fatisfied  with  food  ; but  it  follows  t ha 
lion,  who,  when  the  immediate  cravings  of  his  appetite  are  gratified” 
is  of  a pacific  difpofition.  From  the  refufe  of  what  this  noble  animal 
has  devoured,  the  caracal  frequently  enjoys  a comfortable  meal 
bomettmes,  even  while  the  lion  is  in  fcarch  of  prey,  by  climbing  tree:;* 
it  braves  his  fury;  for  he  cannot  afeend  after  it  like  the  panther! 
,rTaJi  thele  reaions  it  is,  that  the  caracal  has  been  called  the  “ lion’s 
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guide,”  the  “ lion’s  provider  and  that  the  lion,  whofe  fmell  is  far 
from  being  acute,  Is  laid  to  employ  this  animal  to  find  out  prey  for 
him  by  its  fcent,  of  which,  for  its  trouble,  it  enjoys  the  remains,  when 
its  mafter  is  fatisfied. 

The  caracal  is  about  the  fize  of  a fox,  but  much  fiercer,  and  Aronger. 
It  has  been  known  to  attack,  tear  in  pieces,  and  deftroy  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, a large  dog  that  exerted  himfeif  to  the  utmoft.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  tame  this  animal ; yet,  if  taken  when  very  young,  and  after- 
wards reared  with  care,  it  may  be  trained  to  the  chace,  to  which  it  is 

nature  inclined,  and  in  which  it  is  fure  to  fucceed,  provided  it  is  not 
ht  loofe  but  again!!  Inch  animals  as  are  unable  to  refill  it.  In  India 
they  make  ufe  ot  this  animal  to  take  hares,  rabbits,  and  even  large 
birds,  all  of  which  it  ieizes  with  lingular  addrels. 

The  Hyatt  a. 

So  ftri king,  and  even  fo  fingular  are  the  charadteri flics  of  the  hyaena, 
that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  be  deceived  by  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  quadruped  which  has  but  four  toes  to  either  the  fore  or  hind  feet. 
Like  the  badger  it  has  an  aperture  under  the  tail,  wffiich  does  not  pe- 
neiiate  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  Its  ears  are  long,  Arait, 
and  bare:  its  head  is  more  fquare  and  Aiorter  than  that  of  the  wolf;, 
its  legs,  the  hind  one*  efpeciaily,  are  longer  : its  eyes  are  placed  like 
thole  of  the  dog:  the  hair  of  its  body,  and  its  mane,  are  of  a dark 
grey,  with  a fmall  intermixture  of  yellow'  and  black,  diipofed  all  along 
in  wa  /eb  ; and  though  its  tize  is  equal  to  that  of  the  wolf,  yet  it  has  a 
contradK-d  appearance. 

This  folitary  creature  refides  in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  dens,  which  it  has  formed  for  itlklf  under  the 
earth.  Though  taken  very  young,  it  is  very  incapable  of  being  tamed. 
It  lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf;  but  it  is  a (fronger  animal, 
and  feemingly  more  daring.  It  fometimes  attacks  men,  carries  off 
cattle,  follows  the  flocks,  breaks  open  the  fheep-cotes  by  night,  and 
rirages  wnth  an  infatiable  voracity.  Its  eyes  are  keen  and  piercing 
and  it  is  faid  to  fee  befl  at  night.  If  we  may  credit  all  the  naturalifts 
who  have  treated  of  this  animal,  its  cry  refembles  the  fobs  or  Teachings 
of  a man  in  a violent  fit  of  von.iting;  but,  according  to  Koempfer, 
who  wras  an  car- witnefs  of  it,  it  founds  like  the  lowing  of  a calf. 

The  h'  cena  defends  itfelf  again  A the  lion,  is  not  afraid  of  the  panther, 
and  attacks  the  ounce,  which  is  incapable  of  refilling  it.  When  at  a 
lofs  for  other  prey,  it  lciapes  up  the  earth  with  its  feet,  and  devours 
the  carcafes  both  of  animals  and  men,  which,,  in  the  countries  that  it 
inhabits,  are  interred  promifcuoufly  in  the  fields.  We  find  this  creature 
in  aimed  all  the  hot  climates  of  Africa,  and  of  Afia ; and  it  fcems  pro- 
bable that  the  animal  called  fa rujfe,  at  Madagafcar,  which  rel'embles 
the  wolf  in  figure,  but  which  is  larger,  Aronger,  and  more  cruel,  may 
be  the  hyana . 

Of  few  animals,  have  fo  many  abfiird  Aories  been  told  as  of  this. 
The  ancients  reprelent  it  as  being  male  and  female  alternately.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  circumAance  which  gave  rife  to  this  fable,  is, 
the  opening  in  the  form  of  a cleft,  w hich  both  the  male  and  the  female 
have,  independently  of  the  pans  deftined  for  the  purpofes  of  generation. 
It  has  been  affirmed  too,  that  this  creature  could  imitate  the  humair 
vwu;e,  that  it  remembered  the  names  of  the  lliepherds,  called  to  them, 
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charmed  them,  rendered  them  motionlefs ; that,  at  the  fame  time,  it  gave 
chace  to  the  fhepherdelfes,  made  them  forget  their  flocks,  and  be  dii- 
traded  with  love,  See.  All  thefe  things  might  lurely  happen  without 
the  intervention  of  an  hysena ; and  I conclude  this  article,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  reproach  which  is  due  to  Pliny,  of  feeming  to  take  a pleafure 
in  compiling  and  publiffiing  fables. 

The  Give t and  the  Zibet. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  moll  naturalills,  that  there  is  only  01  e 
fpecies  of  animals  that  furnifhes  the  perfume  known  by  the  name  o f civet. 
I,  however,  have  feen  two  that  furnilh  it,  and  which,  though  resem- 
bling each  other  in  the  effential  affinities  of  conformation,  do  yet  differ 
from  each  other  in  fo  many  other  charade ri dies,  that  there  is  fufficient 
reafon  to  conflder  them  as  forming  different  fpecies. 

To  the  hrft  of  theie  animals  I have  appropriated  its  original  name  of 
civet ; and  to  the  fecond  I have  given  that  of  zibet. 

Tills  latter  animal  differs  from  the  civet,  in  having  a body  longer 
and  linaller,  a fnout  more  flender,  fl  itter,  and  fomewhat  concave  at 
the  upper  part.  Its  hair  is  much  (horter  and  lbfter.  It  has  no  mane, 
no  black  under  the  eyes,  or  upon  the  cheeks.  All  thefe  charaderiitics 
are  peculiar  to  the  civit.  Some  travellers  had  already  fufpeded  that 
there  were  two  fpecies  of  civets  ; but  no  perfon  had  diffinguilhed  them 
with  fufficient  accuracy  to  deferibe  them. 

Thefe  animals  have  been  called  mujh  cats , or  civet-cats  ; yet  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  cat.  Thev  rather  refcmble  the  fox,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  head.  Their  coat  is  diverfified  with  tlripes  and  fpots  ; a 
circumftance  which  has  occafioned  them  to  be  miftaken  for  lmall  pan- 
thers, by  perfons  who  had  only  feen  them  at  a diftance.  In  every 
other  refped,  however,  they  differ  from  the  panther.  The  perfume  of 
the  civet  is  very  ftrong,  and  that  of  the  zibet  is  ftrong  to  an  excefs. 

This  humour  is  found  in  the  opening  which  each  of  thefe  animals 
has  near  the  parts, of  generation;  and  though  the  odour  is  fo  ffrong,  it 
is  yet  agreeable,  even  when  it  iffues  from  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
perfume  of  the  civet  we  muff  not  confound  with  mulk,  which  is  a fan- 
guineous  humour  obtained  from  an  animal  altogether  different  from 
either  the  civet,  or  the  zibet.  1 he  animal  that  furnilhes  the  mu  Ik  is  a 
kind  of  roe  buck  without  antlers,  or  goat  without  horns;  nor  does  it 
poffefs  any  property  in  common  with  the  civet  but  that  of  furnilhing  a 
ffrong  perfume. 

The  civets,  though  natives  of  the  hocteff  climates  of  Africa,  and  of 
Afia,  are  yet  capable  of  living  in  temperate,  and  even  in  cold  countries, 
if  they  are  carefully  defended  from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  provided 
with  delicate  and  fucculent  food,  in  Holland,  v here  no  lmall  emolu- 
ment is  derived  from  their  perfume,  they  are  frequently  reared.  The 
perfume  of  Amilerdam  is  elteemed  preferable  to  that  which  is  brought 
from  the  Levant,  or  the  Indies,  which  is  gencrallv  lei's  genuine.  That 
which  is  imported  from  Guinea  would  be  the  belt  of  any,  were  it  not 
that  the  Negroes,  as  well  as  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  the  Levant, 
adulte;  ate  it  with  mixtures  of  laudanum,  fforax,  and  other  odorous 
drugs. 

Thole  who  breed  thefe  animals  for  the  fake  of  their  perfume,  put 
them  in  a long  and  narrow  box,  in  which  they  cannot  turn.  This  box 
the  perfon  who  is  employed  to  colied  the  perfume  opens  behind,  for 
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this  purpofe,  twice  or  thrice  a week;  and,  dragging  the  animal  which 
is  confined  in  it  backward  by  the  tail,  he  keeps  it  in  this  polition  by  a 
bar  before.  This  done,  he  takes  out  the  civet  with  a fmall  ipoon.  The 
perfume  thus  obtained,  is  put  into  a veffel ; and  great  care  is  taken  to 
keep  it  cloiely  fhut. 

1 he  quantity  which  a Tingle  animaLwill  afford,  depends  greatly  upon 
its  appetite,  and  the  quality  of  its  nourilhrnent.  It  furnilhes  more,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  more  delicately  and  abundantly  fed.  Raw  flefh 
ha lhed  Imall,  eggs,  rice,  Imall  animals,  birds,  young  fowls,  and  par- 
ticularly fifii,  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  civit. 

The  civet  is  a wild,  fierce  animal,  and,  though  fometimes  tamed,  is 
yet  never  very  familar.  Its  teeth  are  firong  and  lharp  ; but  its  claws 

are  feeble  and  blunt.  It  is  light  and  active,  and  lives  by  prey,  purfu- 
ing  birds,  and  other  fmall  animals,  which  it  is  able  to  overcome. 
They  are  fomtimes  Teen  dealing  into  yards  and  outhoufes,  like  the  fox, 
in  order  to  carry  off  poultry.  Their  eyes  fliine  in  the  night ; and  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  lee  better  by  night  than  by  day.  When  they 
fail  of  animal  food,  they  are  found  to  lubiift  upon  roots  and  fruits. 
They  very  feldom  drink  ; nor  do  they  ever  inhabit  humid  ground  ; but 
in  burning  fands,  and  in  arid  mountains,  they  cheerfully  remain. 

The  Genet t. 

The  Genett  is  an  animal  fmaller  than  the  civet.  It  has  a long  body, 
fhort  legs,  a llnirp  fnout,  and  a Render  head.  Its  fur,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly fmooth  and  foft,  is  of  an  alh- colour,  gloffy,  and  marked 
with  black  {tripes,  which  are  feparate  upon  the  fides,  but  which  unite 
upon  the  back.  It  has  alio  upon  its  neck  a kind  of  mane,  which  forms 
a black  ilreak  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  which  laft  is  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  is  marked  with  feven  or  eight  rings,  fioin  the  inl'ertion  to 
the  tip,  which  are  alternately  black  and  white. 

The  genett  has  under  the  tail,  and  in  the  very  fame  place  with  the 
civet,  an  opening,  in  which  is  feparated  a kind  of  perfume  refembiing 
civet,  but  lefs  firong,  and  apter  to  evaporate.  It  is  an  animal  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  martin,  which  it  is  very  like,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
the  body,  but  alfo  in  difpolition  and  habit,  and  from  which  it  feems 
chiefly  to  differ  in  being  more  ealily  tamed. 

The  Ondatra , and  the  Defman . 

The  Ondatra  and  the  Defman,  are  two  animals  which  muft  not  be 
confounded,  though  they  have  both  been  denominated  mujh-rats , and 
though  they  have  a few  common  chara&erifiics. 

The  ondatra,  or  mufk-rat  of  Canada,  differs  from  the  defman  in 
having  its  toes  all  feparated  from  each  other,  in  having  eyes  very  con- 
fpicuous,  and  a very  fhort  fnout.  The  defman  or  mufk-rat  of  Mufcovy, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  toes  of  its  hind  feet  united  by  a membrane. 
The  tail  of  both  is  fiat ; and  not  only  in  this  circumftance,  but  in  a 
number  of  effential  characfierifiics,  they  differ  from  the  pilori,  or  muik- 
lat  of  the.  Antilles. 

The  ondatra  is  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit,  and  of  the  form  of  a rat. 
Its  head  is  fhort,  and  Rmilar  to  that  of  the  water-rat;  its  hair  is  foft 
and  gloffy,  with  a very  thick  down  underneath,  nearly  like  that  of  the 
beaver.  Its  tail  is  long,  and,  though  of  a different  form,  covered  with 
little  leaks,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other  rats.  Its  ears  are 
■very  lhort,  but  not  bare,  like  thofe  of  the  dcrr.efiic  rat. 
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The  ftrikinrT  Angularities  which  have  been  remarked  in  the  ondatra, 
are,  the  force  and  great  expanlion  ol  the  mulcles  ol  the  Lin,  the  lupple- 
nefs  of  the  falfe  ribs,  which  permits  fo  conliderable  a contraction  oi  the 
body,  that  the  mulk-rat  is  known  to  obtain  an  eafy  entrance  into  holes 
too  narrow  lor  the  admiflion  of  animals  much  (mailer  than  itielf.  1 he 
manner  too  in  which  the  female  voido  her  urine,  is  a very  ftriking  cha- 
racterise ; the  urethra  not  terminating,  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  at 
a hairy  eminence  fituated  over  the  os  pubis.  The  tetticles,  alfo  which, 
as  in  other  rats,  are  lituated  on  each  lide  of  the  anus,  become  prodi- 
gioufly  large  while  the  ardour  for  propagation  lalls.  Add  to  thefe  that 
the  velfels  which  contain  the  mulk  or  perfume  of  this  animal,  under 
the  form  of  a milky  humour,  and  which  adjoin  to  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration, undergo  the  fame  changes  ; that,  during  the  rutting  feafon, 
they  enlarge  and  (well  to  a very  great  degree  ; that  they  decay  foon 
after,  and  are  at  length  totally  effaced.  The  change  in  the  bags  which 
contain  the  prefume  is  effected  more  quickly,  as  well  as  more  complete- 
ly, than  that  of  the  parts  of  generation.  They  are  common  to  both 
fexes,  and  contain  a very  copious  milky  fubltance,  while  the  animals 
are  hot. 

From  the  ondatra  being  a native  of  the  fame  country  with  the  bea- 
ver, and  from  its  figure,  its  colour  and  its  hair,  they  have  been  of- 
ten compared  with  each  other. 

In  difpofition  and  inftinCt  alfo,  thefe  animals  bear  a confiderable  re- 
femblance  to  each  other.  Like  the  beavers,  the  ondatras  live  in  fociety 
during  the  winter.  They  form  little  dwellings,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half,  and  fometimes  more,  in  diameter ; and  in  thefe  there  is  often 
found  an  alfociation  of  feveral  families.  To  fuch  habitations  they  do 
not  refort  in  order  to  fleep  for  five  or  fix  months,  like  the  marmots  ; 
their  only  objeCt  is,  to  obtain  from  them  a Ihelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  They  are  of  a round  form,  and  are  covered  wfith  a 
kind  of  cieling  about  a foot  thick.  The  materials  of  which  they  are 
compofed  are  rulhes  and  certain  herbs  interwoven,  and  confolidated 
with  fome  clay,  which  they  previoufly  prepare  for  that  purpofe  with 
their  feet. 

Thefe  animals  breed  once  a year,  and  generally  produce  five  or  fix 
at  a time.  So  ftrong  are  their  fore  teeth,  and  fo  excellently  calculated 
for  gnawing,  that,  when  one  of  them  is  Ihut  up  in  a box,  it  prefently 
makes  a hole  to  efcape  through,  if  the  wood  were  of  the  hardell  kind. 

Thefe  animals  are  little  inclined  to  ferocity,  and,  when  taken  young, 
are  eafily  tamed.  In  the  very  eaily  period  of  life  they  are  alfo,  which 
might  not  be  expected,  exceedingly  handfome ; lor  then  the  long,  and 
almoft  bare  tail,  which  renders  their  figure  very  difagreeable  afterwards, 
is  very  ihort.  They  play  with  all  the  innocence  and  lprightlinefs  of 
young  cats ; they  never  bite,  and  might  be  ealily  reared,  were  it  not 
tor  their  obnoxious  fmell. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THE  PECCARY,  OR  MEXICAN  HOG OF  THE  TERNAT  BAT THE  SPEC- 
TRE  THE  FLYING  SQUIRREL THE  GREY  SQUIRREL THE  PALM 

SQUIRREL,  AND  THOSE  OF  BARBARY,  &C. THE  ANT-EATERS THE 

SHORT  AND  LONG-TAILED  MANIS—  THE  ARMADILLO THE  SPOTTED 

CAVY THE  OPOSSUM THE  MARMOSE THE  CAYOPOHN. 

"The  Peccary , or  Mexican  Hog. 

A MONO  the  animals  of  the  New  World,  we  meet  with  fewfpecies 
more  numerous,  or  more  remarkable,  than  that  of  the  peccary, 
or  Mexican  hog.  At  the  fir  A glance,  this  animal  refembles  our  wild 
boar,  or  rather  the  hog'of  Siam,  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
is,  like  our  domeflic  hog,  a vaiiety  of  the  wild  boar,  or  wild  hog  ; and 
for  this  reafon  it  has  been  called  the  boar  or  hog  of  America.  The 
peccary,  however,  is  of  a diflinft  fpecies,  and  refufes  to  engender  either 
with  the  wild  boar  or  the  hog.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  hog,  in 
a number  of  chara&eriftics,  both  external  and  internal.  It  is  lefs  cor- 
pulent, and  its  legs  are  fhorter.  In  the  ftomach  and  inteitir.es  there 
is  a difference  of  conformation.  It  has  no  tail,  and  its  bridles  are 
much  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  wild  boar ; and,  laflly,  it  has,  upon 
that  part  of  the  back  which  borders  upon  the  buttocks,  an  opening 
from  which  there  is  dilcharged  in  ichorious  humour  of  a very  difa- 
greeable  fmell.  The  peccary  is  the  only  animal  which  has  an  opening 
in  this  region  of  the  body.  In  the  civets,  the  badger,  and  the  genett, 
the  refervoir  for  the  perfume  is  fituated  beneath  the  parts  of  generation  ; 
and  in  the  mulk-animals  we  lind  it  under  the  belly. 

The  peccary  may  be  rendered  a domellic  animal,  like  the  hog,  and 
has,  pretty  much  the  fame  habits  and  natural  inclinations.  It  feeds 
upon  the  lame  aliments  ; and  its  flelh,  though  more  dry  and  lean  than 
that  of  the  hog,  is  not  unpalatable. 

Thefe  animals  are  extremely  numerous  in  all  the  parts  of  South 
America.  They  generally  herd  two  or  three  hundred  together,  and 
unite,  like  hogs,  in  the  defence  of  each  other.  They  are  particularly 
fierce  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  rob  them  of  their  young.  They 
furround  the  plunderer,  attack  him  without  fear,  and  frequently  his 
life  falls  a vi&im  to  his  rafhnefs. 

In  its  native  country,  the  peccary  is  more  fond  of  the  mountainous 
parts,  than  of  the  low  and  level  grounds.  It  teems  to  delight  neither 
in  the  marlhes,  nor  the  mud,  like  our  hogs.  It  keeps  among  the 
woods,  where  it  fubfifts  upon  wild  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables.  It  is 
alio  an  enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  all  the  ferpenc  kinds  with 
which  the  uncultivated  forefls  of  the  New  Continent  abound.  As  foon 
as  it  perceives  a ferpent,  or  a viper,  it  at  once  feizes  it  with  its  fore 
hoofs  and  teeth,  fleas  it  an  inftant,  and  devours  its  flelh. 

The  peccary,  like  the  hog,  is  very  prolific.  The  young  ones  follow 
the  dam,  and  do  not  feparate  from  her  till  they  have  attained  maturity. 
If  taken  at  firft,  they  are  very  eaflly  tamed,  and  foon  lofe  all  their  natural 
ferocity  : they,  however,  never  difplay  any  remarkable  figns  of  docility. 
They  only  continue  to  do  no  mifehief;  and  they  may  be  permitted  to  run 
tame,  without  any  dangerous  confequcnces.  '1  hey  feldom  ftray  far 
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from  home  ; they  return  of  themfelves  to  the  fly,  and  do  not  quarrel 
among  each  other,  except  when  they  happen  to  be  fed  in  common. 
When  enraged,  they  draw  their  breath  with  great  force,  and  their 
brittles  point  up  ward,  and  do  not  referable  the  briftles  of  the  W'ild  boar 
fo  much  as  the  (harp  armour  of  the  hedge-hog 

The  Roujfette , or  Ternat  Bat  *,  the  Rougettr f , and  the  Vampyre , or  SpcP.re^, 

The  rouffette,  and  the  rougette,  feem  to  form  two  diftindt  lpecies, 
which,  however,  are  fo  like  each  other,  that  they  ought  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, lo  be  cl  a fled  together.  The  latter  differs  from  the  former  folely 
in  the  fize  of  the  body,  and  the  colours  of  the  hair.  The  rouifette, 
whofe  hair  is  of  a red d i (hi  brown  is  nine  inches  long  (rom  the  tip  of  the 
nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  and  three  feet  broad,  when  the  mem- 
branes, which  ferve  it  for  wings,  are  fully  extended.  The  rougette, 
whofe  hair  is  of  a reddifh  aih-colour,  is  hardly  more  than  five  inches 
and  a half  long,  and  two  feet  broad  ; and  its  neck  is  half  encircled  with 
a ftripe  of  hair  of  a lively  red,  intermixed  with  orange-colour,  of  which 
we  perceive  no  veftige  on  the  neck  of  the  rouffette.  They  both  belong 
nearly  to  the  fame  hot  climates  of  the  Old  Continent.  We  meet  with 
them  in  Madagafcar,  in  the  illand  of  Bourbon,  in  Ternato,  in  the  Phi- 
lippine, and  other  iflands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where,  indeed, 
they  feem  to  be  moie  general  than  in  the  neighbouring  continents. 

In  the  hotter  countries  of  the  New  World,  we  likcwife  meet  with  ano- 
ther flying  quadruped,  of  which  we  know  not  the  American  name,  but 
to  which  I will  affix  that  of  fpeftre,  or  vampyre,  becauie  it  fucks  the 
blood  of  men,  and  of  animals,  while  they  are  afleep,  without  awaking 
them.  This  American  animal  is  of  afpecies  different  from  thofe  of  the 
rouifette  and  the  rougette,  which  are  both  to  be  found  folely  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia. 

The  fpectre  is  fmaller  than  the  rougette,  which  is  itfelf  fmaller 
than  the  rouffette.  The  former,  when  it  flies,  feems  to  be  of  the  fize 
of  a pigeon  ; the  fecond  of  the  lize  of  a raven  ; and  the  third  of  the  fr/e 
of  a laige  hen.  Of  both  the  rouffette,  and  the  rougette,  the  head  is 
tolerably  well  fliaped  ; the  ears  are  inert,  and  nearly  like  that  of  a dog. 
Or  the  fpectre,  on  the  contrary,  the  nole  is  longer ; the  afpedt  is  as  hi- 
deous as  that  of  the  ugliefi  bats;  the  head  is  unfhapely,  and  furmoun- 
ted  with  large  ears,  very  open,  and  very  ftraight ; its  nofe  is  disfigured. 
Its  nofir;ls  referable  a funnel,  and  have  a membrane  at  the  top,  which 
riles  up  in  the  form  of  a lharp  horn,  or  cock’s  comb,  and  adds  trreatly 
to  tire  deformity  of  its  face. 


There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  fpecies  of  the  fpetfre  is  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  rouffette  and  the  rougette.  It  is  an  animal  not 
lefs  rnifchievom  than  it  is  deformed.  It  is" the  pelt  of  man,  the  tor- 
merlL  an^  definition  of  animals.  In  confirmation  of  this  truth, 
i!,  more  authentic  teflimnny  cannot  be  produced  than  that  of  M.  de  -la 
Con  damme.  “ Ihe  bats,”  fays  he,  “ which  fuck  the  blood  ofherfes* 
or  mules,  and  even  of  men,  when  they  do  not  guard  again  ft  it  by  deeping 
under  the  fiieuer  of  a pavilion,  are  a fcourge  common  to  moil  of  ih-* 
hot  countries  of  America.  Of  thefe  are  feme  of  a momtrous  fize.  At 


Vulgarly  eailed  tin -flying  clog,  and,  by  the  generality 

oj  Madagajc'nr . 

f V uigaily  called  the  red-necked  flying  dog. 
t An  American  animal,  which  has  hitherto  been  'bf-K 
ruvmts  of  American  bat,  or  flying  dog  of  Atw  Sfl  im.  ' 


Bo rj  t 

of  natnra!ifh,  the^roa/  oat 
indicated  under  the  vague 
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Borja,  and  fevcral  other  places,  they  have  entirely  defiroyed  the  largA 
cattle  which  the  mifllonaries  had  brought  thither,  and  which  had  begun 
to  multiply.” 

The  rouffette  and  rougette  are  larger,  ftronger,  and  perhaps  even 
more  mifehievous  than  the  vampyre  ; but,  it  is  by  open  force,  and  in 
the  day  as  well  as  in  the  night,  that  they  commit  hoftilities.  Fowls 
and  fmall  animals  are  the  obje&s  of  their  deftrudhve  fury.  They  attack 
men  too,  and  bite  their  faces  moll  cruelly  ; hut  no  traveller  has  ac- 
cufed  them  of  furprizing  men  and  animals,  while  aileep,  and  of  taking 
fuch  opportunities  to  fuck  their  blood. 

All  thefe  bats  are  carnivorous,  and  mod  voracious  animals.  In  a 
dearth  of  flelh  or  filh,  they  feed  on  vegetables  and  fruits  of  every  kind. 
As  they  are  fond  of  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  fo  it  is  eafy  to  take  them 
by  placing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  retreat  a few  velfels  filled  with 
palm-tree  water,  or  any  other  fermented  liquor.  They  fallen  to,  and 
fufpend  themfelves  from  trees  with  their  claws.  They  are  ufually  feen 
in  troops,  and  oftener  by  night  than  by  day.  They  fhun  places  that 
are  much  frequented  ; and  their  favourite  refidence  is  in  the  deferted 
parts  of  iflands.  > 

I have  frequently  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  how  it  is  poffible 
that  thefe  animals  fhould  fuck  the  blood  of  a perfon  atleep,  without 
caufing,  at  the  fame  time,  a pain  fo  fenfible  as  to  awake  him.  Were 
they  to  cut  the  flelli  with  their  teeth,  or  with  their  claws,  the  pain  of 
the  bite  would  effectually  rouf'e  any  of  the  human  fpecies,  howe  ver  found- 
ly  afleep.  It  is  only  with  their  tongue  therefore  that  it  is  poflible  for 
them  to  make  fuch  minute  apertures  in  the  lkin,  as  to  imbibe  the  blood 
through  them,  and  to  open  the  veins  without  caufing  an  acute  pain. 

I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  tongue  of  the  vam- 
pyre ; but  that  of  leveral  roulfettes,  which  Mr  Daubenton  has  attentively 
examined,  feems  to  indicate  the  poflibility  of  the  fad.  . It  is  fharp,  and 
full  of  prickles  directed  backward  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  thefe  prickles, 
or  points,  from  their  exceeding  minutenefs,  may  be  infinuated  into  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  may  enlarge  them,  and  may  penetrate  them  fo  deep,  as 
to  command  a flow  of  the  blood  by  the  continued  fu&km  of  the  tongue; 
But  thefe  circumllances  are  perhaps  exaggerated,  or  erroneoufly  related, 
by  the  writers  who  have  tranfmitted  them  to  us. 

The  Flying  Squirrel . 

The  flying  fquirrel  is  of  a particular  fpecies,  and  refembles  in  few 
particulars  either  the  fquirrel  or  the  rat.  He  is  more  common  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  Europe,  where  he  is  feldom  feen,  except  in  Lithuania  and 
Rullia.  This  little  animal  dwells  upon  trees,  like  the  fquirrel.  He 
goes  from  branch  to  branch  ; and  when  he  leaps  upon  another  tree,  his 
flein,  which  hangs  loofe  on  both  tides  of  his  body,  is  llretched  forward 
by  his  fore  legs,  and  backward  by  the  hind  legs,  and  increafes  the 
furtace  of  his  body,  without  adding  to  its  weight,  and  confequently  re- 
tards the  acceleration  of  his  tall ; fo  that  this  animal  with  one  leap, 
bounds  to  a great  diftance.  This  motion  is  not  like  the  flight  of  a bird, 
neither  like  "the  fluttering  of  a bat ; both  which  motions  are  made  by 
finking  the  air  with  repeated  vibrations.  It  is  one  lingle  leap,  eifeCied 
by  the  firft  impullc,  the  motion  of  which  is  only  prolonged,  and  lon- 
ger, as  the  body  of  the  animal,  prefenting  to  the  air  the  greater  fur- 
face,  finds  a greater  refiftance,  and  falls  more  flowly. 
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The  flying  fquirrel  is  eafily  tamed  ; but.  he  often  flies ; and  he  ir.uft 
be  kept  in  a cage,  or  tied  with  a fmall  chain.  He  feeds  upon  bread, 
fruit,  and  feeds.  He  is  remarkably  fond  of  the  buds  and  flioots  of  the 
birch  and  pine  trees.  He  does  not  leek  after  nuts  and  almonds,  like  the 
fquirrel.  He  makes  a bed  of  leaves,  in  which  he  buries  himlelf,  and 
upon  which  he  lies  in  the  day  time,  and  leaves  it  in  the  night,  or  when 
prelfed  by  hunger.  As  he  has  little  agility,  he  becomes  eafily  the  prey 
of  martins,  and  other  animals,  which  climb  up  the  trees ; fo  that  the 
fpecies  is  nop  greatly  multiplied,  although  they  have  commonly  three 
or  four  young  at  a time. 

The  Grey  Squirrel. 

The  grey  fquirrel  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents, 
and  is  in  fhape  like  a common  fquirrel,  but  larger.  The  colour  of  his 
hair  is  not  red,  but  light,  or  deep  grey  ; and  his  ears  are  not  fo  hairy 
towards  the  extremity,  as  thofe  of  our  fquirrels.  Many  authors  think 
the  fpecies  is  different  in  Europe  and  America ; that  the  grey  fquirrels 
of  Europe  are  of  the  common  kind,  and  that  they  change  their  colour 
according  to  the  feafon,  in  the  northern  climates.  Without  denying 
this  affertion,  which  does  not  however,  feem  fufficiently  proved,  we 
confider  the  grey  fquirrel  of  Europe  and  America  as  the  fame  animal, 
and  as  a diftindt  fpecies,  feparated  from  that  of  common  fquirrels,  who 
are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  Continents,  being  of  the  fame 
fize  and  of  the  fame  colour ; that  is,  of  a red,  more  or  lefs  bright,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  country. 

We  have  very  little  information  with  regard  to  the  grey  fquirrel. 
Fernandez  fays,  that  the  grey,  or  blackifh  fquirrel  of  America  dwells 
commonly  upon  trees,  particularly  pines  ; that  he  feeds  upon  fruits  and 
feeds  ; that  he  lays  up  ftore  for  the  winter,  in  fome  hollow  tree,  whi- 
ther he  retires  during  that  feafon.  The  grey  fquirrel  alfo  differs  from 
the  others  in  making  his  neft  at  the  top  of  trees  like  birds. 

The  Palm-Squirrel , and  thofe  of  Barb  ary  and  Switzerland. 

The  palm-fquirrel  is  as  large  as  a rat,  or  a fmall  fquirrel.  He  lives 
upon  the  palm-trees,  from  which  he  takes  his  name : Some  call  him 
the  palmift  rat,  and  others  the  palm-tree  fquirrel ; and  as  he  is  neither 
of  the  fpecies  of  a rat  nor  a fquirrel,  we  (hall  call  him  palmift.  His 
head  is  very  near  of  the  fame  form  as  that  of  the  fliort- tailed  field 
moufe,  and  covered  with  rough  hair.  His  long  tail  does  not  lie  on  the 
ground  like  that  of  the  rat.  He  carries  it  erect  vertically,  without 
however  laying  it  on  his  body,  as  the  fquirrel,  it  is  covered'  with  hair 
longer  than  that  of  his  body,  but  much  fliorter  than  the  hair  of  the 
fquirrel’s  tail.  His  back  is  variegated  with  white  and  brown  ftripes, 
which  diltinguifh  the  palmift  from  all  other  animals,  except  the  fquir- 
rels of  Barbary  and  Switzerland. 

With  refpeift  to  the  fquirrel  of  Barbary,  as  he  is  of  the  fame  continent, 
and  of  the  fame  climate,  of  the  fame  fize,  and  very  near  the  fame  form 
as  the  palmift,  one  fliould  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are  both  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  with  fome  variety  ; yet  there  is  ftill  real'on  to  believe 
them  to  be  different  animals.  We  have  feen  all  the  varieties  in  the 
king’s  cabinet.  The  fquirrel  of  Barbary  has  the  head  and  forehead 
more  crooked,  the  ears  longer,  the  tail  more  bufliy  than  the  palmift  ; 
he  is  more  like  a rat  than  a fquirrel.  The  fquirrel  of  Barbary  has  four 
white  ftripes,  and  the  palmift  has  no  more  than  three.  The  white  fti  ipe 
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Is  on  the  palmift’s  back  bone  ; on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  fquirrel  of 
Barbary  on  the  fame  part  ot  his  body  is  brown  and  red.  Thefe  ani- 
mals, indeed,  have  very  nearly  the  fame  habits,  and  are  of  the  fame 
nature  as  the  common  fquirrel.  They  are  both  of  a pretty  figure. 
Their  coat  with  white  ftripes  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  fquirrel. 
Their  fhape  is  lhortcr,  their  body  lighter,  and  their  motions  quicker. 
The  palmilt,  and  the  fquirrel  of  Barbary,  dwell  on  trees  like  the  com- 
mon fquirrel,  but  the  Svvifs  l'quiriel  lives  upon  earth,  and  like  the  field- 
moufe,  torms  a retreat  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate.  He  is  alfo 
lefs  d<  cile  and  lefs  gentle  than  the  two  others.  He  bites  without  mercy, 
(except  he  is  lately  tamed,)  and  he  is  more  like  a rat,  or  a field-moufe. 
Until  a fquirrel,  by  initinct  and  nature. 

77><?  Tamanoir,  the  Tamandua , and  the  Fourmiller , or  Ant-eater . 

South  ‘America  produces  three  fpecies  of  animals,  with  a long  fnout,. 
a (mail  mouth,  and  no  teerh,  with  tongues  of  a round  form,  and  re- 
markably lc-r.g  ; with  which  they  penetrate  into  the  ants  nefis,  and. 
draw  out  'he  ants,  which  is  their  principal  food.  The  firft  of  thefe 
ant-eaters  is  that  which  the  Bralilians  call  tamandua  guacu,  or  great 
tamandua,  to  wTiom  the  French  that  are  in  America  have  given  the 
naa  e of  tamn:  rir  T his  animal  is  about  four  feet  from  the  extremity 
of  the  fnout  fo  the  origin  of  its  tail ; his  head  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  his  fnout  flretches  out  to  a great  length  ; his  tail,  two 
feet  and  a half  long,  is  covert-d  with  rough  hair,  which  is  above  a foot 
long.  His  neck  is  Ihoit,  his  head  narrow,  his  eyes  black  and  fmall, 
his  ears  round,  his  tongue  thin,  more  than  two  feet  long,  which  he 

Id  a,rain  »n  his  mouth,  after  he  draws  it  entirely  out.  His  legs  are. 
but  one  fo  >t  high:  the  fore  legs  are  a little  higher  and  more  (lender 
th..  throe  behind  : he  has  round  feet:  the  fore-feet  are  armed  with, 
fur  claws,  the  two  middle  ones  are  the  longed;  and  thofe  behind 
have  five  claws.  The  hair  of  his  head  and  body  is  black  and  white;, 
this  animal  turns  his  tail  up  on  his  back,  and  covers  his  whole  body 
with  it,  when  he  is  inclined  to  deep,  or  wiihes  to  lhelter  himfelf  from, 
the  rain  or  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  long  hair  of  his  tail  and  of  his 
body  is  not  round  in  all  its  extent  : it  is  flat  towards  the  end,,  and  feels, 
like  dry  grafs  He  waves  his  tail  frequently  and  hallily  when,  he  is  ir- 
ritatedj  but  it  hangs  down  when  he  is  compofed,  and  he  fweeps  the 
oround  with  it  as  he  goes.  The  tamanoir  walks  (lowly:  a man  cam 
eafiU  overtake  him  in  running:  his  feet  feems  lefs  calculated1  to>  walk: 
than  to  climb,  and  to  fatten  round  bodies;  and  he  holds  a.  brand!  oir 
a flick  fo  faff,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fnatch  either  from  him.. 

The  lecond  of  thefe  animals  is  that  which  the  Americans,  called  only 
tamandua,  and  to  whom  we  (hall  give  this  name:  he  is  much  fm a 11  err 
than  the  tamanoir:  he  is  not  above  eighteen  inches  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  fnout  to  the  rump:  his  head  is  five  inches  long,  his  fnout 
crooked,  and  flat  and  long  below.  He  has  a tail  ten  indies  long,  wi- 
thout hair  at  the  end  : his  ears  ate  ertd  and  about  an  inch  long,  his. 
tongue  is  round,  and  eight  inches  long,  placed  in  a fort  of  gutter  or 
hollow  canal  within  the  lower  jaw:  his  legs  are  not  above  four  inches. 
]<>ng  : his  feet  are  of  the  fame  form,  and  have  the  fame  number  of 
-laws  as  thofe  of  the  tamanoir.  He  climbs  up,  and  holds  a branch  or 
a flick  fait,  like  the  tamanoir,  and  his  march  is  equally  flow.  He  does. 
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not  cover  himfelf  with  his  tail,  which  cannot  (belter  him,  being  aimed 
bare;  the  hair  of  the  fore-part  is  fhorter  than  that  of  the  tamanoir* 
■when  he  fleeps  he  hides  his  head  under  his  neck  and  his  fore-legs. 

The  third  of  thel'e  animals  is  that  which  the  naturalills  of  Guiana  call 
ouatiriouaou,  unto  which  we  appropriated  the  name  of  fourmiller,  or 
ant  eater,  to  dihinguifh  him  from  the  tamanoir  and  tamandua.  He  is 
ftill  much  fmaller  than  the  tamandua,  being  not  above  fix  or  feven  inches 
long  from  the  extremities  of  the  fnout  to  the  tail : his  head  is  two 
inches  long:  the  fnout  is  not  near  fo  long  as  that  of  the  tamanoir,  or 
the  tamandua : his  tail  is  feven  inches  long,  but  is  bent  and  is  bare  at 
the  end  : his  tongue  is  narrow,  long,  and  fiat : his  neck  is  aimed  bare, 
the  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  his  eyes  placed  low,  at  a 
little  difiance  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  his  ears  are  frriall,  and 
hidden  by  the  hair : his  legs  are  bur.  three  inches  high,  his  fore-feet 
have  no  more  than  two  claws,  of  which  the  exterior  is  much  longer 
than  the  interior:  his  hind-feet  have  four  claws.  He  feels  fmooth,  his 
colour  is  Ihining,  diverfified  with  red  and  yellow:  his  feet  are  net 
made  to  walk,  but  to  climb  up,  and  to  take  hold  of  branches  of  trees, 
on  which  he  hangs  himfelf  by  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

Thele  three  animals,  fo  different  in  the  fize  and  proportions  of  the 
body,  have,  neverthelefs,  many  things  in  common,  with  regard  to 
conformation  and  their  natural  inftinfh  AH  three  feed  upon  ants,  and 
fuck  honey  and  other  liquid  and  viicous  fubdances  : they  gather  crums 
of  bread  and  fmall  pieces  of  meat  with  great  dexterity  : they  are  eafily 
tamed  and  domedicated  : they  can  lubfid  a long  while  without  food  : 
they  do  not  fwallow  all  the  liquor  which  they  keep  in  their  mouth,  one 
part  of  it  iifues  out  of  their  noftrils  : they  commonly  lleep  in  the  day 
time,  and  change  their  ftation  in  the  night : they  are  fo  flow,  that  a 
man  may  overtake  them  eafily  whild  running  in  open  ground.  The 
favages  eat  their  flefh,  which  has  a difagreeable  tade. 

The  tamanoir  looks  at  a didance  like  a great  fox,  and  for  that  reafon 
fome  travellers  call  him  the  American  fox.  He  is  drong  enough  to 
defend  himfelf  againd  a large  dog,  and  even  a jaguar.  When  he  is 
attacked  he  fights  danding  cn  his  hind  legs,  like  the  bear,  and  makes 
nfe  of  his  fore  claws,  which  are  murdering  weapons,  for  his  protection. 
He  then  lies  on  his  back  to  ufe  his  hind-legs,  and  in  this  fituation  he 
ss  almod  invincible  ; and  even  after  he  has  put  his  adverfary  to  death, 
he  keeps  his  hold  a long  time.  He  is  covered  with  long'  bufliy  hair* 
and  a very  thick  (kin  ; befides,  his  flefh  is  remarkably  hard,  and  he 
leldom  loles  his  life  in  thefe  engagements. 

' ^ tamanoir,  the  tamandua,  and  the  fourmillier,  are  natives  of  the 
hotted  climates  only  of  America.  They  are  found  in  Brad!,  in  Guia- 
na, and  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  &c.  They  do  not  breed  in 
Canada,  nor  in  other  frozen  regions  of  the  New  YVorld,  and  do  not 
belong  confequently  to  the  Ancient  Continent. 

The  Pangolin  and  P hat  agin  ; or  the  Jhort  and  long -tailed  Ada  ids. 

Thefe  animals  are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  fealv  lizards  • 
but  we  think  proper  to  rejedt  this  denomination;  1,  becaufe  it  is  ? 
compound  ; 2,  becaufe  it  is  ambiguous,  and  applied  to  both  fpecies  ; 
b-caufe  thefe  animals  are  not  only  of  another  kind,  but  even  of  ano- 
tner  clafs  than  the  lizards,  which  are  oviparous  reptiles,  while  the  oan- 
g‘  lm  and  the  phatagin  are  viviparous  quadrupeds. 
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All  the  lizards  are  wholly  covered,  even  under  the  belly,  with  a 
fleek  fpeckled  {kin,  like  {kales,  but  the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin  have 
no  fcales  under  their  throat,  on  the  bread,  or  the  belly.  The  phata- 
gin, however,  like  the  other  quadrupeds,  has  hair  on  all  thefe  under 
parts  of  the  body  ; but  the  pangolin  has  nothing  but  a fmooth  fkin  wi- 
thout hair.  The  fcales  with  which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of 
thefe  two  animals  are  covered,  do  not  flick  to  the  {kin.  They  only  ad- 
here^to  it  below ; and  they  are  moveable  like  the  prickles  of  the  porcu- 
pine. Thefe  fcales  arc  fo  large,  fo  hard,  and  fo  lharp,  that  they 
frighten  and  difcourage  all  animals  of  prey.  It  is  an  offenfive  armour 
which  wounds  while  it  refifls. 

The  moil'  cruel  and  the  mod:  voracious  animals,  fiich  as  the  tiger 
and  the  panther,  make  but  ufelefs  efforts  to  devour  thefe  armed  ani- 
mals. They  tread  upon  them,  roll  them,  but  when  they  attempt  to 
feize  them,  they  are  grievoufly  wounded.  They  can  neither  terrify 
them  by  violence,  nor  crufh  them  with  their  weight. 

When  the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin  contract  themfelves,  they  do 
not,  like  the  hedge- hog,  a (fume  a globular  and  uniform  figure.  They 
form  an  oblong  coat  of  armour  ; but  their  thick  and  long  tail'  remains 
outward,  and  incircles  their  bodies.  This  exterior  part,  by  whicli  it 
feems  thefe  animals  might  otherwife  be  feized,  carries  its  own  defence. 
It  is  covered  with  fcales  equally  hard  and  fiiarp  with  thole  which  cover 
the  body,  and  as  it  is  convex  above,  and  fiat  below,  in  the  form  of 
' half  a pyramid,  the  fides  are  covered  with  fquare  fcales  folded  in  a 
right  angle,  as  thick  and  as  fiiarp  as  the  others.  Hence  the  tail  feems 
to  be  fiill  more  firongly  armed  than  the  body,  the  under  parts  of  which 
are  unprovided  with  fcales. 

The  pangolin,  or  fiiort-tailed  manis,  is  larger  than  the  phatagin,  or 
long-tailed  kind  ; his  fore-feet  are  covered  with  fcales,  but  the  phata- 
gin’s  feet,  and  part  of  his  fore-legs  have  none,  being  only  clothed  with 
hair.  The  pangolin  has  alfo  larger  fcales,  thicker,  more  convex,  and 
not  fo  clofe  as  thofe  of  tire  phatagin,  which  are  armed  with  three 
fharp  points.  The  fcales  of  the  pangolin  on  the  contrary,  are  with- 
out points,  and  uniformly  fiiarp.  The  phatagin  is  hairy  upon  the 
belly,  and  the  pangolin  has  no  hair  on  that  part  of  the  body,  but  be- 
tween thefe  fcales  which  cover  his  back,  there  are  fome  thick  and  long 
hair  like  the  briftles  of  a hog,  which  are  not  found  on  the  back  of  the 
phatagin. 

The  pangolin  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet  long,  including  his  tail,  which 
is  very  near  as  long  as  the  body,  though  it  appears  fiiorter  when  young. 
The  fcales  are  not  then  fo  large  nor  fo  thick,  and  ate  of  a pale  colour, 
which  is  deeper  when  the  animal  is  adult:  they  acquire  fuch  a hardnefs, 
that  they  refill  a mulket  ball.  Like  the  ant  eaters,  the  pangolin  and 
the  phatagin  live  chiefly  upon  ants:  they  have  alfo  a very  long  tongue, 
a narrow  mouth,  and  appear  to  be  without  teeth.  Their  body  and 
their  tail  are  alfo  very  long,  and  the  claws  of  their  feet  very  near  of 
the  fame  length  and  the  fame  form,  but  equal  in  number.  The  ant- 
eaters  are  found  in  America.  The  pangolin  and  the  phatagin  in  the 
Lafi  Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  negroes  call  them  quegelo,  and 
eat  their  fleih,  which  they  reckon  a wholefome  food.  They  alfo  ufe 
their  fcales  for  different  purpofes.  The  pangolin,  and  the  phatagin 
have  nothing  difagreeable  but  their  figure ; they  are  gentle,  harmless, 
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and  innocent : they  feed  upon  infeffs  only : they  never  run  faft,  and 
can  only  clcape  the  purfuit  of  men  by  hiding  themfelves  in  hollow  rocks, 
or,  in  holes  which  they  dig  for  themfelves.  They  are  two  extraordi- 
nary fpecies,  not  numerous,  nor  very  ufeful;  and  their  odd  foim  feems 
to  rank  them  as  an  intermediate  clafs  betwixt  the  quadrupeds  and  the 
reptiles. 

The  Armadillo. 

When  a quadruped  is  mentioned,  the  very  name  carries  the  idea  of 
an  animal  covered  with  hair ; and  yet  nature,  as  if  willing  to  deviate 
from  this  chara&eriftic  uniformity,  very  frequently  aftoniihes  us  by  un- 
common produ&ions.  The  quadruped  animals,  which  we  regard  as 
the  firft  clafs  of  living  nature,  and  who  are,  next  to  man,  the  mod  re- 
markable beings  of  this  world,  are  not  fuperior  in  every  thing,  nor  fe- 
parated  by  conftant  attributes.  The  firft  of  thefe  characters,  which 
conftitutes  their  name,  and  which  confifts  in  having  four  feet,  is  com- 
mon to  lizards,  frogs,  See.  which,  however,  differ  from  the  quadrupeds 
in  many  other  refpedts,  and  form  a diftinct  clafs.  T.  he  fecond  general 
property,  to  produce  young  alive,  is  not  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  fince 
it  is  common  with  whales  and  other  fifties  of  that  clafs.  And  the  third 
attribute,  that  of  being  covered  with  hair,  exifts  not  in  feveral  fpecies, 
■which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  clafs  of  the  quadrupeds,  fince,  this 
chara&eriftic  excepted,  they  agree  with  them  in  every  other  refpeCf. 

Under  the  general  name  of  armadillo,  we  may  reckon  fevefal  fpecies 
which  feem  to  us  really  diftind;  in  all  of  which  the  animal  is  protected 
by  a cruft  that  refembles  bone.  This  cruft  externally  covers  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  the  buttocks,  and  the  tail  to  the  very 
extremity.  It  is  covered  by  a thin  fkin,  {leek  and  tranfparent : the 
throat,  the  breaft,  and  the  belly,  which  prefent  a white  grainy  fkin, 
like  that  of  a plucked  fowl.  Befides  by  viewing  thefe  parts  with  atten- 
tion, you  will  perceive  the  appearance  of  feales  which  are  of  the  fame 
fubftance  as  the  cruft.  This  cruft  however,  is  not  of  one  piece,  like 
that  of  the  turtle;  it  confifts  of  feveral  joined  to  each  other  by  as  many 
membranes,  which  put  this  armour  in  motion.  The  number  of  thefe 
natural  bands  does  not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  animal;  for  the  young 
armadillo  and  the  adults,  have  in  the  fame  fpecies  the  fame  number. 
Father  d’Abbeville  has  diftinguilned  fix  fpecies  of  the  armadillo,  but 
the  principal  difference  between  them  confifts  in  the  number  of  divifions 
in  the  armour  of  the  different  fpecies. 

The  armadilloes  in  general  are  innocent,  harmlefs  animals ; but  if  they 
can  get  into  gardens,  they  wall  eat  melons,  potatoes,  pulfe,  and  roots. 
Though  originally  natives  of  the  hot  climates  of 'America,  they  live 
in  temperate  regions.  I once  faw  one  in  Languedoc,  which  was  fed 
at  home,  and  went  every  where  without  doing  any  damage  or  mifehief. 
They  walk  quickly,  but  they  can  neither  leap,  run,  nor  climb  up  trees. 
They  have  then  no  other  resources  but  to  hide  themfelves  in  their  holes, 
or,  if  they  are  at  too  great  a diftance  from  them,  they  contrive  to  dig 
one  before  they  are  overcome  ; for  they  are  as  expert  as  the.  mole  her- 
felf  in  digging  the  ground.  They  are  fometimes  caught  by  the  tail 
before  they  are  out  of  fight,  in  which  cafe  they  make  fuch  a refiftance, 
that  the  tail  is  broken  without  bringing  out  the  body.  In  order,  there- 
fore to  take  them  without  mutilation,  the  burrow  muft  be  opened. 

When 
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When  they  find  themfelves  in  the  hand  of  the  purfuers,  they  roll  theirt- 
ftlves  up  into  a ball ; and  are  placed  near  the  fire,  to  force  them  to 
ftretch  out  their  coat  ot  mail;  which,  hard  as  it  is,  as  foon  as  it  is 
touched  with  the  finger,  the  animal  receives  fo  quick  an  impreffion, 
that  he  contracts  in  an  initant.  When  they  are  in  deep  burrows,  the 
method  of  forcing  them  out  is  to  fmoke  them,  or  to  let  water  run  down 
the  hole.  Some  pretend,  that  they  remain  under  ground  above  three 
months  without  venturing  out  It  is  true,  that  they  remain  in  their 
holes  in  the  day  time,  and  never  go  out  but  in  the  night  to  feek  for 
thtir  fiibfi hence.  1 lie  armadillo  is  hunted  with  fmall  dogs,  that  foon 
overtake  him;  but  he  fiops  before  they  have  reached  him,  and  contrails 
himfell ; in  which  condition  he  is  carried  otF.  It  he  finds  himielt  on  the 
brink  of  a precipice,  he  efcapes  the  dugs  and  the  huntfmen,  >y  rolling 
himfelf  up,  and  lulling  down  like  a ball  without  injury  or  prejudice  to 
his  feales. 

1 hefe  animals  are  fat,  and  very  prolific.  The  female  brings  forth, 
as  it  is  reported,  four  young  ones  every  month,  which  makes  their 
fpecies  very  numerous.  They  are  good  to  eat,  and  are  ealily  taken 
with  fnares  laid  for  them  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  marlhy 
grounds,  which  the)  prefer  to  every  other  place.  It  is  pretended,  that 
they  are  not  afraid  of  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake,  and  that  they  live  in 
peace  with  thefe  reptiles,  which  are  often  found  in  their  holes.  The 
fuvages  make  bafhets,  boxes,  and  other  lmall  velfels  of  their  feales. 

The  Paca,  or  Spoiled  Cavy. 

T.  he  Paca,  or  Spotted  Cavy,  is  an  animal  of  the  New  World,  who 
digs  a burrow  like  a rabbit,  to  which  he  has  been  compared,  though 
there  is  fcarcely  any  likenefs  between  them.  He  is  much  larger  than 
the  rabbit,  and  even  than  the  hare  ; he  has  a round  head,  and  a fhort 
fnoiit ; he  is  fat  and  bulky,  and,  by  the  form  of  his  body,  he  is  more 
like  a pig,  in  grunting,  waddling,  and  the  manner  of  eating ; for  he 
grubs  up  the  earth  like  the  hog,  to  find  his  fublifience.  Thefe  animals 
inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  are  found  in  damp  and  hot  places  of 
South  America.  Their  fielh  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  exceffively  fat. 

] heir  fkin  is  eaten  like  that  of  a pig,  for  which  reafon  a perpetual  war 
is  carried  on  againft  thefe  animals.  Huntfmen  find  it  very  difficult  to 
take  them  alive  ; and  when  they  are  furprifed  in  their  burrows,  which 
have  two  openings,  they  defend  themfelves  with  great  obftinacy  and 
bite  with  excelfive  fury.  Their  ikin,  though  covered  with  fhort  and 
rough  hair,  is  valuable  becaufe  it  is  fpotted  on  the  fides.  Thefe  ani- 
mals bring  forth  young  in  abundance.  Men  and  animals  of  prey  de- 
stroy a great  quantity  of  them,  and  yet  the  fpecies  is  ftill  numerous. 
They  are  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Old  Continent. 

The  Opojfum. 

The  Qpoffum  is  an  animal  of  America,  which  is  eafilv  diftinguifhed 
from  all  others  by  two  lingular  characters.  The  firlt  is,  that  the  female 
has  under  the  belly  a large  cavity,  where  Die  receives,  and  fuckles  her 
young.  The  fecond  is,  that  the  male  and  the  female  have  no  claws  on 
the  great  toe  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are  feparated  from  the  others,  as 
•the  thumb  in  the  hand  of  a man,  whilft  the  other  toes  are  armed  with 
crooked  claws,  as  in  the  feet  of  other  quadrupeds. 

The 
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The  opoffum  is  only  found  in  the  fouth  parts  of  the  New  World  5 
but  it  does  not  conftantly  dwell  in  the  hotteft  climates.  It  is  found 
not  only  in  Brafil,  Guiana,  and  Mexico,  but  alfo  in  Florida,  Virginia,, 
and  other  temperate  regions  of  this  continent.  It  produces  often,  and 
a great  number  of  young  each  time.  Moft  authors  fay,  four  or  five 
young ; others,  fix  or  feven.  Marcgrave  affirms,  that  he  has  feen  fix; 
young  living  in  the  bag  of  the  female;  they  were  about  two  inches  long, 
they  were  already  very  nimble,  they  went  in  and  out  of  the  bag  many 
times  in  a day  ; they  are  dill  fmall  when  they  are  juft  brought  forth. 
Some  travellers  fay,  that  they  are  not  larger  than  flies  when  they  go 
out  of  the  womb  into  the  bag,  and  flick  to  the  paps.  This  fad  is  not 
fo  much  exaggerated  as  fome  may  imagine,  for  we  have  feen  in  an  ani- 
mals, whofe  l'pecies  is  like  that  of  the  opoffum,  young  ones  flicking  to 
the  paps  no  larger  than  a bean.  Hence  we  may  preiume,  that  in  thefe 
animals  the  womb  is  only  the  place  of  conception,  of  the  formation, 
and  of  the  firft  unfolding  of  the  foetus,  which  increales  in  the  bag. 

The  young  opolfums  flick  to  the  paps  of  the  dam  till  they  have  ac- 
quired ftrength  enough  to  move  eafily.  This  is  a well  authenticated 
fad,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  this  fpecies  only.  Borne  authors  pretend,  that 
they  flick  to  the  paps  for  feveral  weeks  ; others  fay,  that  they  remain 
in  the  bag  only  the  firft  month  after  they  proceed  from  the  womb. 
One  may  eafily  open  this  bag,  obferve,  count,  and  even  feel  the  young 
without  difturbing  them.  They  will  not  leave  the  pap,  which  they 
hold  with  their  mouth,  but  when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  walk ; then 
they  fall  into  the  bag,  and  go  out,  and  feek  for  their  fubliftence.  They 
go  in  again  to  fleep,  to  fuckle,.  and  to  hide  themfelves  when  they  are 
terrified.  When  the  mother  flies,  and  carries  in  it  the  young,  her  belly 
does  not  feem  bigger  when  lhe  breeds  than  ufual,  for  in  the  time  of 
the  true  geftation,  one  can  fcarce  perceive  her  to  be  pregnant. 

From  the  mere  infpedion  of  the  form  of  the  feet  of  this  animal,  it  is 
eafy  to  judge,  that  it  walks  awkwardly,  and  feldom  runs.  One  walk- 
ing moderately  may  eafily  outftrip  it.  It  climbs  up  trees  with  great 
facility,  hides  itfelf  in  the  leaves  to  catch  birds,  or  hangs  itfelf  by  the 
tail,  the  extremity  of  which  is  mufcular,  and  flexible  as  the  hands,  fo 
that  it  may  fqueeze,  and  even  incurvate  all  the  bodies  it  feizes  upon, 
it  fometirnes  remains  a long  time  quiet  in  this  fituation.  Its  body 
hangs  with  the  head  downward,  when  it  iilently  waits  for  its  prey. 
At  ether  times,  it  balances  itfelf  to  jump  from  one  tree  to  another  like 
the  monkeys  which  it  reiembles  both  in  having  a large  and  flexible  tail, 
and  in  the  conformation  of  its  feet.  Though  it  be  voracious,  and  even 
greedy  of  blood,  which  it  fucks  with  avidity,  it  feeds  alfo  upon  reptiles, 
infects,  fugar-canes,  potatoes,  roots,  and  even  leaves  and  bark  of  trees. 
It  may  be  fed  as  a domeftic  animal.  It  is  neither  wild  nor  ferocious. 
It  is  eafily  tamed,  but  its  nauieous  fmell  is  more  orFenfive  than  that  of  the 
fox..  Its  figure  is  alfo  forbidding;  for  independently  of  its  ears,  which 
refemble  tnoie  of  an  owl,  of  its  tail,  which  refembles  that  of  a ferpent, 
and  of  its  mouth,  which  is  cleft  to  the  very  eyes,  its  body  appears  al- 
ways very  dirty,  becaufe  its  hair  is  neither  fmooth  nor  curled,  but  tar- 
niihed,  as  if  covered  with  dirt.  1 he  bad  fmell  of  this  animal  refides 
in  the  fkin,  for  its  flefh  is  palatable.  The  lavages  hunt  this  animal, 
and  feaft  on  its  flcfli  with  avidity. 

The 
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The  Marmofe , or  Murine  Opojfum. 

The  marmofe,  or  murine  oppoll'um  refembles  in  moil  refpe<5ls  the 
latter  fpecies.  i hey  are  natives  of  the  fame  climate,  in  the  fame  con- 
tinent, and  are  very  much  alike  by  the  form  of  the  body,  the  confor- 
mation of  the  feet,  and  the  tail,  a part  of  which  is  covered  with  fcales, 
the  upper  part  only  being  hairy.  But  the  marmofe  is  fmaller  than 
the  common  opollum,  his  lnout  is  Hill  iharper  ; the  female  has  no  bag 
under  the  belly,  Hie  has  only  two  loofe  fkins  near  the  thighs,  between 
which  the  young  Hick  to  the  paps.  When  the  young  are  brought 
forth,  they  are  not  fo  large  as  lmall  beans.  The  brood  of  the  mar- 
mofe is  very  numerous  ; we  have  feen  ten  fmall  marmofes,  each  flicking 
to  a pap,  and  the  dam  had  Hill  four  paps  unoccupied.  I am  per- 
fuaded,  that  theie  animals  bring  forth  a few  days  after  the  conception. 
The  young  are  then  foetus  only,  which  are  not  come  to  the  fourth 
part  of  their  growth.  Lhe  dam  always  mifcarries,  and  the  foetufes  fave 
their  lives  in  flicking  to  the  paps,  without  leaving  them  till  they  have 
acquired  the  growth  and  Hrength  which  they  would  naturally  get  in  the 
womb. 

The  CayopoUin , or  Mexican  Opojfum. 

The  cayopollin,  or  Mexican  opolfum  according  to  Fernandes  is  a 
fmall  animal,  little  larger  than  a rat,  very  much  refembling  the  opof- 
fum  in  the  l'r.out,  the  ears,  and  the  tail,  which  is  thicker  and  Hronger 
than  that  of  a rat.  He  makes  ufe  of  it,  as  we  do  of  our  hands.  He 
has  thin  tranlparent  ears.  His  belly,  legs,  and  feet,  are  white.  The 
young,  when  they  are  frightened,  embrace  the  mother,  wdio  lifts  them 
up  on  the  trees.  This  fpecies  has  been  found  on  the  mountains  of 
New  Spain. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

• F THE  ELEPHANT THE  RHINOCEROS THE  CAMEL  AND  DROMEDARY  — 

THE  BUFFALO,  THE  URUS,  THE  BISON,  AND  THE  ZEBU. 

The  Elephant. 

THE  human  race  excepted,  the  elephant  is  the  moH  refpeflable  of 
animals.  In  fize  he  furpaffes  all  other  terretlrial  creatures,  and 
in  underflanding  is  only  inferior  to  man.  Of  all  the  brute  creation,  the 
elephant,  the  dog,  the  ape,  and  the  beaver  are  moH  admirable  for  fa- 
gacity  ; but  the  genius  of  the  dog  is  only  borrowed,  being  inHru&ed  by 
man  in  almoH  every  thing  he  knows.  The  monkey  has  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  wifdom,  and  the  beaver  is  only  fenfible  with  regard  to  him- 
felf,  and  his  fpecies.  The  elephant  is  fuperior  to  them  all  three  : he 
unites  all  their  moH  eminent  qualities.  The  hand  is  the  principal  organ 
of  the  monkey’s  dexterity.  The  elephant  with  his  trunk,  which  ferves 
him  inHead  of  arms  and  hands,  with  which  he  can  lift  up,  and  feize  the 
ImalleH,  as  well  as  the  largeH  objects,  carry  them  to  his  mouth,  place 
them  on  his  back,  hold  them,  or  throw  them  far  off,  has  the  dexterity 
of  the  monkey,  and  the  tra&ablenefs  of  the  dog.  He  is  like  the 
latter  fufceptible  of  gratitude,  and  capable  of  a Hrong  attachment. 
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He  ufes  himfelf  to  man  without  reludance,  and  fubmits  to  him,  not 
fo  much  by  force,  as  good  treatment.  He  ferves  him  with  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  fidelity  : in  fine,  the  elephant,  like  the  beaver,  loves 
the  focicty  of  his  equals,  and  renders  himfelf  agreeable  to  them.  They 
are  often  feen  to  affemble  together,  to  difperfe,  and  to  a&  in  concert. 
It  they  do  not  ered  buildings,'  and  do  not  work  in  common,  it  is,  per- 
haps, for  want  of  room  only,  and  tranquillity  ; for  men  in  the  earlied 
periods  multiplied  in  all  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  elephant.  Hence 
he  confequently  lives  in  fear  and  anxiety,  and  can  no  where  find  a fpace 
large  and  fecure  enough  to  eftabliih  his  habitation  on  a fettled  lpot. 
Every  being  in  nature  has  his  real  price,  and  relative  value.  In  order 
to  judge  of  both  in  the  elephant,  we  mull  allow  him  at  lead  the  judge- 
ment of  the  beaver,  the  dexterity  of  the  monkey,  the  fentiment  of  the 
dog,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  ilrcngth,  fize,  and  longevity. 
We  muft  not  forget  his  arms,  or  his  defence,  with  which  he  canpierce 
through,  and  conquer  the  lion.  He  ihakes  the  ground  at  every  Hep  : 
with  his  trunk  lie  eradicates  'trees : with  the  ftrength  of  his  body  he 
makes  a breach  in  a wall : terrible  by  his  force,  he  is  invincible  by  the 
refidance  only  of  his  enormous  mafs,  and  by  the  the  thicknefs  of  the 
leather  which  covers  it.  On  his  back  he  carries  a tower  replete  with 
armed  hods.  He  alone  drags  machines,  which  fix  horfes  cannot  move. 
To  this  prodigious  drength  he  joins  courage,  prudence,  coolnefs,  and 
an  exad  obedience.  He  preferves  moderation  even  in  his  mod  violent 
patnons  : he  is  more  condant  than  impetuous  in  love : in  anger  he 
does  not  forget  his  friends : he  never  attacks  any  but  thofe  who  have 
given  offence:  he  remembers  favours  as  long  as  injuries:  feeding 
chieily  upon  vegetables,  he  is  not  naturally  an  enemy  to  other  animals! 
i Hence  he  is  an  univerfal  favourite.  The  ancients  confidered  the  elephant 
i as  a prodigy  of  nature ; they  exaggerated  his  natural  faculties  ; and 
i they  attributed  to  him,  not  only  intelledual  qualities,  but  moral  virtues. 

In  a wild  date,  the  elephant  is  neither  bloody  nor  ferocious  • his 
1 manners  are  focial,  and  he  feldom  wanders  alone.  The  olded  leads 
the  herd,  the  next  in  age  drives  them,  and  forms  the  rear:  the  youno- 
and  the  weak  are  m the  middle.  The  females  carry  their  young,  and 
hold  them  clofe  with  their  trunks.  They  only  obferve  this  order,  how- 
ever, in  perilous  marches,  when  they  go  to  feed  on  cultivated  lands, 
in  toreds  and  folitary  places  they  are  cautious,  but  dill  keeping  at  furh 
a moderate  didance  from  each  other,  as  to  be  able  to  give  mutual  affid- 
ance,  and  ieafonable  warning  in  cafe  of  danger.  Some,  however 
raggle,  and  remain  behind  the  red  ; which  alone  are  attacked  by  the 
huntfmen,  ror  it  would  take  an  army  to  conquer  a whole  herd.  It  is 
even  dangerous  to  do  them  the  lead  injury,  they  go  drait  to  the  offen- 
er,  and  notwithdand.ng  the  weight  of  their  body,  they  walk  fo  fad 
hat  they  eafily  overtake  the  lighted  man  in  running.  They  pierce 
ilnm  through  with  their  talks,  or  feize  him  with  their  trunks;  throw 
Ih.m  agamd  a done,  and  tread  him  under  their  feet;  but  it  is  only 
when  they  have  been  provoked,  that  they  become  fo  furious  and  im- 
pacaoJe  It  is  faid,  that  when  they  have  been  once  attacked  by  men 
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traft.  Thefe  animals  are  fond  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  deep  valleys 
fhady  places,  and  marlhy  grounds;  they  cannot  fulffift  long  without 
water,  and  make  it  thick  and  muddy  before  they  drink.  They  often 
fill  their  trunks  with  it,  either  to  convey  it  to  the'r  mouth,  or  only  to 
cool  their  nnfe,  and  to  amufe  themfelves  in  fprinkling  it  around  them. 
They  cannot  fuppoit  cold,  and  they  fuller  equally  from  exceffive  heat, 
for  to  av  oid  »ve  burning  rays  of  the  fun,  they  penetrate  into  the  thick- 
eft  forefts  : they  ah  bathe  often  in  the  water;  and  the  enormou  fize 
or  theii  body  is  rath  " an  ab  -an tags  to  them  in  lwimroing.  Befides, 
the  length  of  tlu  ir  trunk,  which  they  erecl,  and  through  which  mey 
breathe,  prevents  their  being  drowned. 

Then  common  food  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves,  and  young  branches ; 
they  alto  eat  fruit  and  corn,  but  they  diflike  fief h and  filh  When  one 
of  them  rinds  good  pallure,  he  has  the  generality  to  invite  the  reft  to 
participate  with  him.  As  they  need  a great  quantity  of  fodder,  they 
often  change  their  olace,  and  when  they  find  cultivated  lands,  they 
makt  prodigious  ha.ock.  Their  bodies  being  of  an  enormous  weight, 
they  deftroy  ten  times  more  with  their  feet,  than  they  conl'ume  for 
their  food,  which  may  he  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  grafs  every  day.  As  they  never  feed  but  in  great  numbers, 
thev  conl'ume  a large  territory  in  about  an  hour’s  time.  The  Indians 
and  the  Negroes  therefore,  ever  attentive  to  their  property,  have  re- 
courfe  to  every  expedient  in  order  to  expel  them  from  their  territories. 
This  lagacious  animal  on  the  other  hand,  no  lefs  intent  upon  its  prey, 
is  generally  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  its  booty.  It  is  difficult  to  frighten 
them,  as  they  are  fcarce  fufceptible  of  fear.  Nothing  can  ftop  them 
but  fire  works,  and  crackers  thrown  amongft  them,  the  fudden  effedt 
of  which,  often  repeated,  forces  them  fometimes  to  retreat.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  part  them,  for  they  commonly  attack  their  enemies  all  to- 
gether, proceed  unconcerned,  or  turn  back. 

The  female  elephant  goes  turn  years  with  young ; during  which  the 
mule  never  copulates  with  her.  They  only  bring  forth  a young  one, 
which  has  teeth  as  foon  as  brought  forth,  and  is  then  larger  than  a 
boar;  yet  his  tufks  are  not  vifible,  they  appear  foon  after,  and  at  fix 
months  old,  are  feme  inches  long.  At  that  age,  the  elephant  is  larger 
than  an  ox,  and  the  talks  continue  to  increaie  till  he  is  advanced  in 
years. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  tame  the  elephant.  As  he  is  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
rational,  he  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  animals ; but  he  ieems  to  be  ienfible 
of  his  fervile  condition,  for  he  never  generates  in  a domeftic  ftate. 

There  is  no  domeltic  elephant  but  has  been  wild  before,  and  the 
manner  or  taking,  taming,  and  lubjedling  them,  deferves  particular  at- 
tention. In  the  middle  of  forefts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places 
which  they  frequent,  they  chufe  a large  fpace  which  they  encircle  with 
pailiiadoes.  The  ftrongeft  trees  of  the  foreft  ferve  inftead  oi  ftakes,  to 
which  they  fallen  crols  pieces  of  timber,  which  fupport  the  other  ftakes. 
A man  may  ealily  pais  through  this  pallifado.  There  is  another  great 
opening,  through  which  the  elephant  may  enter,  with  a trap  hanging 
over  it,  or  a gate  which  is  Ihut  behind  him.  To  bring  them  to  that 
inclofui e,  he  mull  be  enticed  by  a tame  female  in  rut;  and  when  her 
leader  thinks  fine  is  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  obliges  her  to  indicate 
by  her  crieS,  the  condition  ihc  is  in.  The  wild  inale  aniwers  immedi- 
ately* 
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ately\  and  begins  bis  march  to  join  her.  She  repeats  her  call  now  and 
then,  and  arrives  firft  to  the  firft  inclofure,  where  the  male  following 
her  track,  enters  through  the  fame  gate.  As  foon  as  he  perceives  him- 
felf ftut  up,  his  ardour  vanifhes,  and  when  he  difcovers  the  huntiVnen, 
he  becomes  furious.  They  then, entrap  him  with  ropes;  they  fetter 
his  legs  and  his  trunk,  they  bring  two  or  three  tame  elephants,  and 
try  to  tie  them  with  the  wild  one,  and  at  laft,  by  dint  of  dexterity, 
ftrength,  terror,  and  cardies,  in  a few  days  they  render  him  tame. 

The  elephant  once  tamed,  becomes  the  moll  tradable  and  the  mod 
fubmiffive  of  all  animals.  He  conceives  an  affe&ion  for  his  leader,  he 
careffies  him,  and  feems  to  guels  whatever  can  pleafe  him.  In  a little 
time  he  undertlands  the  iigns,  and  even  the  expieffion  of  founds.  He 
diftinguifhes  the  tone  of  command,  that  of  anger  or  good* nature,  and 
aCts  accordingly:  he  never  miftakes  the  words  of  his  mailer:  he  re- 
ceives his  orders  with  attention,  executes  them  with  prudence  and 
eagernefs,  without  precipitation  ; for  his  motions  are  always  meafured, 
and  his  character  feems  to  participate  of  the  gravity  of  his  body.  He 
is  eaiily  taught  to  bend  the  knee  to  a Hill  thoie  who  will  ride  on  his 
back.  He  cardies  his  friends  with  his  trunk,  and  falutes  with  it  the 
perfons  he  is  directed  to  take  notice  of.  He  makes  ull-  of  it  to  lift  bur- 
dens, and  helps  to  load  himfelf.  He  has  no  averfion  at  being  clothed, 
and  feems  to  delight  in  a golden  harnefs  or  magnificent  trappings. 
He  is  eafily  put  to  the  traces  of  carts,  and  draws  fhips  upon  occafion. 
He  draws  evenly,  without  ftopping,  or  any  marks  of  diilike,  provided 
he  is  not  infulted  by  unfeafonable  correction,  and  that  his  driver  feems 
to  be  thankful  for  the  fpontaneous  exertion  of  his  ftrength.  His  leader 
is  mounted  on  his  neck,  and  makes  ufe  of  an  iron  rod  crooked  at  an 
end,  with  which  he  itrikes  him  gently  on  the  head  to  make  him  turn 
or  increafe  his  pace  ; but  often  a word  is  fufficient,  efpecially,  if  he  has 
had  time  to  make  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  his  leader,  and  has  a 
confidence  in  him.  His  attachment  is  fometimes  fo  ftrong,  and  fo  lad- 
ing, and  his  affeCtion  fo  great,  that  he  generally  refufes  to  ferve  under 
any  other  perfon,  and  he  is  known  to  have  died  of  grief  for  having 
killed  his  governor. 

The  fpecies  of  the  elephant  is  numerous,  though  they  bring  forth 
but  one  young  once  in  two  or  three  years.  The  lliorter  the  life  of  ani- 
mals, is,  the  more  they  multiply.  In  the  elephant,  the  length  of  his 
life  compenfates  the  fmall  number  ; and  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  affirm- 
ed, that  he  lives  two  hundred  years,  and  that  he  begets  when  he  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  each  couple  brings  forth  forty  young 
in  that  time.  Beiides,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  other  animals,  and 
little  even  from  men,  who  take  them  with  great  difficulty,  the  lpecies 
has  not  decrealed,  and  is  generally  difperfed  in  all  the  fouthern  parts 
ol  Africa  and  Alia. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Indians  made  ufe  of  elephants  in  war. 
Amongft  thole  nations  unacquainted  with  the  European  military  dis- 
cipline, they  were  the  bed  troop  of  their  armies  ; and  while  battles 
were  decided  by  mere  weapons,  they  generally  obtained  the  victory. 
We  find  however  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  the  addrefs  to  van- 
quiffi  tbofe  monfters  of  war.  They  opened  their  ranks  to  let  them  go 
through;  and  did  not  attempt  to  wound  them,  but  ihowered  their  darts 
againft  their  leaders,  who  were  forced  to  furrender,  and  to  calm  the 
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elephants  when  feparated  from  their  troops.  But  now  that  fire  is  be- 
come the  element  of  war,  and  the  principal  inflrument  of  death, -the 
elephants,  who  are  afraid  of  the  noile  and  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  would 
be  an  incumbrance  in  battle,  and  more  dangerous  than  ufeful. 

In  thoie  happy  regions,  however,  where  our  fatal  inflruments  are 
fcarcelv  known,  they  if  ill  bring  elephants  to  the  field.  At  Cochin,  and 
in  the  other  parts  of  Malabar,  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  horfes,  and 
all  who  do  not  fight  on  foot  are  mounted  on  elephants.  In  Tonquin, 
Sum,  and  Pegu,  the  king,  and  all  the  grandees,  never  ride  but  upon 
elephants.  On  feflival  days  they  are  preceded  and  followed  by  a great 
number  of  thefe  animals  covered  with  the  richeft  fluffs.  On  comparing 
tne  relations  of  travellers  and  hiflorians,  it  appears  that  in  the  former 
quarter  of  the  globe,  they  are  not  fo  wild  as  in  the  eaftern,  and  often 
with  an  impatient  air,  they  venture  to  approach  the  abodes  of  men. 

in  general,  however,  the  elephants  of  Afia  are  larger  and  ftronger 
than  thofe  of  Africa,  particularly  thofe  of  Ceylon,  who  exceed  in  cou- 
rage and  fagacity  all  thofe  of  Alia.  Probably  they  owe  thefe  qualifica- 
tions to  their  education,  more  improved  in  Ceylon  than  any  where  elfe. 
1 he  elephants  oi  the  Indies  eafily  carry  burdens  of  three  or  four  thou- 
fana  \\  eight.  1 he  imalleh,  that  is,  thofe  of  Africa,  lift  up  freely  with 
their  trunks  burdens  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  place  them 
on  their  fhoulders.  They  take  in  this  trunk  a great  quantity  of  water, 
which  they  throw  out  around  them,  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftance. 
They  can  carry  burdens  of  more  than  a thoufand  weight  upon  their 
tuiks  : with  their  trunk  they  break  branches  of  trees,  and  with  their 
tulks  they  root  out  the  trees.  One  may  judge  of  their  firength  by  their 
agility,  confidering  at  the  fame  time  the  bulk  of  their  body.  They 
walk  as  fait  as  a imall  horfe  on  the  trot,  and  when  they  run,  they  can 
keep  up  with  a horfe  on  full  gallop,  which  feldom  happens  in  their  wild 
Hate,  except  when  they  are  provoked  by  anger,  or  frightened.  The 
t.tme  elephants  travel  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  a day  without  being  fa- 
tigued; and  when  they  are  hurried,  they  may  travel  thirty-five  or  forty 
leagues.  They  are  heard  at  a great  difiance,  and  may  eafily  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  evident  traces  which  their  feet  leave  upon  the  ground, 
and  which  are  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  diameter. 

When  the  elephant  is  taken  care  of,  he  lives  a long  time  in  captivity. 
According  to  fome  he  lives  four  or  five  hundred  years.  Others,  again 
mention  two  or  three  hundred ; the  molt  credible,  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  I take  this  laft 
opinion  to  be  the  nearefi  to  truth  ; whatever  care,  however,  is  taken 
of  the  elephant,  he  does  not  live  long  in  temperate  countries,  and  ftill 
iho;  ter  in  cold  climates.  The  elephant  which  the  king  of  Portugal  fent 
to  Louis  XIV.  in  1668,  and  which  was  then  but  four  years  old,  died 
in  his  feventeenth,  in  January  1681,  and  lived  only  thirteen  years  in 
the  menagerie  of  Verfailles,  where  he  was  treated  with  care  and  tender- 
rufs,  and  fed  with  protulion.  He  had  every  day  four  pounds  of  bread, 
twelve  pints  of  wine,  two  buckets  of  porridge,  with  four  or  five  pounds 
of  bread,  two  buckets  of  rice  boiled  in  water,  without  reckoning  what 
wjs  given  to  him  by  vilitors.  He  had,  beiides,  every  day  one  iheaf 
of  corn  to  amufe  himfelf  with  ; for,  after  he  had  eaten  the  corn  ears, 
he  made  a kind  of  whip  of  ftraw,  and  ufed  it  to  drive  away  the  flies, 
lie  delighted  in  breaking  the  draw  in  fm  allbits,  which  he  did  with 
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^reat  dexterity  with  his  trunk ; and,  as  he  was  led  forth  to  walk  every 

day  in  the  fields  he  devoured  grafs. 

The  common  colour  of  the  elephant  is  afh-grey,  or  blackijh.  White 
ones  are  extremely  fcarce;  fomc  have  been  feen  at  different  times  in  the 
Indies,  where  there  are  alfo  iome  of  a reddiih  colour. 

The  elephant  has  very  fmall  eyes,  comparatively  with  his  enormous 
fize,  but  they  are  lenfib.le  and  lively;  and  what  diltinguilhes  them  from 
thofe  of  every  other  animal,  is,  their  pathetic  fentimental  expreffion. 
He  feems  to  refleft,  to  think,  and  to  deliberate  ; and  never  adls  till  he 
has  examined  and  obferved  feveral  times,  without  pafficn  or  precipita- 
tion, the  figns  which  he  is  to  obferve.  Hogs,  whofe  eyes  have  much 
expreffion,  are  animals  too  lively  to  diftinguifh  their  fucceffive  fenfations; 
but  as  the  elephant  is  naturally  grave  and  ledate,  one  may  read  in  his 
eyes  his  interior  affe&ions. 

He  has  a quick  hearing,  and  this  organ  is  outwardly  like  that  of 
fmelling,  more  marked  in  the  elephant  than  in  any  other  animals. 
His  ears  are  very  large,  even  in  proportion  to  his  body  : they  are  fiat, 
and  clofe  to  the  head,  like  thofe  of  a man:  they  commonly  hang  down, 
but  he  raifes  them  up,  and  moves  them  with  great  eafe  he  makes  ufe 
of  them  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  to  cover  them  againft  the  inconveniency 
of  flies  and  dufl.  He  delights  in  the  found  of  inllruments,  and  feems 
to  like  muiic  : he  foon  learns  to  beat  time,  and  to  move  accordingly. 
He  feems  animated  by  the  beat  of  the  drum,  and  the  found  of  trumpets: 
he  has  an  exquifite  fmell,  and  is  paffionately  fond  of  perfumes  of  all 
forts,  and  of  fragrant  flowers,  which  he  firft  ufes  for  nofe-gays,  and 
then  conveys  them  to  his  mouth  as  if  about  to  tafte  them. 

H is  fenfe  of  feeling  centers  in  his  trunk,  which  being  compofed  of 
membranes,  nerves,  and  mufcles,  is  an  organ  of  fenfe  : and  which  he 
can  not  only  move  and  bend,  but  which  he  can  fhorten,  lengthen,  and 
turn  any  way.  The  extremity  of  this  trunk  terminates  by  an  edge, 
which  projects  above  like  a Anger,  with  which  he  picks  up  the  fmalleft 
pieces  of  money  from  the  ground,  gathers  nuts  and  flowers,  unties 
knots,  opens  and  fhuts  doors,  by  turning  the  keys,  and  draws  regular 
characters  with  an  inftrutnent  as  fma’ll  as  a pen. 

Although  the  elephant  has  a more  retentive  memory,  and  more  in- 
telligence than  any  other  animal,  he  has  a fmaller  brain  than  mod  of 
them,  fie  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a miracle  of  intelligence,  and  a mon- 
fier  of  matter.  His  body  is  very  thick,  without  any  fupplenefs.  His 
neck  is  ihort,  and  very  ftiff : his  head  is  fmall  and  deformed  : his  ears 
are  of  an  exceffive  diameter  ; and  his  nofe  is  of  a (till  more  difpropor- 
tionate  length:  his  eyes  are  too  fmall,  as  well  as  his  mouth:  his  legs 
are  like  maffive  pillars,  ftrait  and  ftiff:  his  feet  are  fo  Ihort  and  fo  fmall, 
that  he  feems  to  have  none  ; his  fkin  is  hard,  thick,  and  callous.  All 
thefe  deformities  are  remarkable,  as  all  of  them  are  exhibited  in  large; 
and  they  are  more  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  as  moft  of  them  are  unpa- 
ralelled  in  the  creation  ; no  other  animal  having  either  the  head,  the 
feet,  the  nofe,  the  ears,  or  the  tufks,  like  thofe  of  the  elephant. 

The  elephant  is  alfo  lingular  in  the  conformation  of  the  feet,  and 
the  texture  of  the  fkin.  He  has  very  little  hair  on  his  body,  but  a 
confiderabie  deal  on,  the  eye-lids,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  within 
the  ears,  and  on  the  thighs  and  the  legs.  The  epidermis,  or  outfide 
fkin,  hard  and  callous,  has  two  forts  of  wrinkles,  fome  hollow,  others 
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prominent.  In  man,  and  other  animals,  the  epidermis  flicks  every 
vhere  clofe  ^o  the  fkm.  In  the  elephant,  it  is  only  fattened  by  feme 
points,  like  two  quilted  fluffs  one  above  the  other.  ' Ties  epidermi-  is 
naturally  dry  and  foon  acquires  three  or  four  lines  of  tin,)  iers,  by  the 
1 u 1 1 s vhich  are  generated  one  above  the  other  drying  up.  It  is  this 
thicknefs  of  the  epidermis  which  produces  the  elephantialis , or  dry  le- 
profy,  to  which  man,  whole  fkin  is  bare,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  is 
iometimes  fubjeft.  This  diftemper  is  very  common  to  elephants;  and, 
to  prevent  it,  the  Indians  take  care  to  rub  them  often  with  oil,  and  to* 
preftrve  the  flcin  fupple  by  frequent  bathing.  It  is  rather  ter  -'or  v here 
it  is  not  callous  ; and  tne  elephant  is  fo  fearful  of  the  (ling  ot  the  flies, 
tha>  he  not  only  employs  his  natural  motions,  but  even  the  ; vfources 
ot  his  intelligence,  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  makes  uie  of  Ms  tuil,\  of 
his  ears,  of  his  trunK,  to  flrike  them.  He  likewife  contracts  his  flcin 
v net  v.v  .1  he  ca  ;,  and  iqueczes  them  to  death  betwixt  his  wrinkles. 
He  cleans  his  flcin  by  rubbing  it  with  pumice  ftones,  and  then  pours 
perfumed  oil  and  colours  upon  it.  The  conformation  of  the  fe  t and 
legs  is  alfo  Angular,  and  different  in  the  elephant  from  that  of  other 
animals.  The  fore  legs  feem  to  be  higher  titan  thofe  behind,  yet  the 
hind  legs  are  the  longelt.  i’hey  are  not  bent  like  the  hind  let  s of  a 
horie,  or  m ox,  the  thighs  of  which  feem  to  fle  of  the  fame  piece  With 
the  buttocks.  ^ Their  knee  is  very  near  the  belly,  and  the  foot  is  fo  hi  h, 
and  fo  long,  that  it  femm  to  matte  a great  part  of  the  Mg.  In  the  e- 
lephant,  on  the  contraij,  tuis  part  is  very  Ihort,  and  touche.-  the  g*oii  idj 
he  has  the  knee,  like  man,  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  not  near  the  b ■_■] 

T.  his  lhort  and  lmall  loot,  is  div;.led  into  five  toes,  whicn  are  all  cover- 
ed  with  a flcin  ; but  one  fees  only  a fort  of  claws,  the  number  of  dhich 
varies,  though  that  of  the  toes  is  cmdlant ; for  lie  has  alway  ' *o 
each  foot,  and  for  the  moll  part  five  claws  ; but  l metimes  he  has  no 
more  than  lOiir,  or  even  three  ; and,  in  this  calc,  they  do  rot  ci  rref- 
pond  exadfly  with  the  extremity  of  the  fingers 

The  elephant’s  tail  is  hardly  fo  long  as  either  of  his  ears.  '■  ach  of 
them  is  near  three  Met  long,  and  is  rather  thin,  iharp,  . i garniflied 
at  the  extremity  with  a tuft  of  large,  black,  Alining,  lid  bridles, 

which  are  as  firong  as  wire;  and  a man  cannot  brc.  uem  with  his 
hand,  though  they  are  elaftic  and  pliant.  This  tuft  of  1 - is  an  orna- 

ment which  the  Negro  women  are  particularly  fond  of  and  they  attri- 
bute to  it  fome  particular  virtue,  according  to  their  fuperltitious  notions. 
Hence  an  elephant’s  tail  is  fometimes  fold  for  two  or  three  flaves  ; and 
the  Negroes  often  rifle  their  lives  to  fnatch  it  from  the  living  animal. 

The  large  It  elephants  of  the  Indies,  and  the  eaftern  coafis  of  Africa, 
are  fourteen  feet  high  ; the  lmalleft,  which  are  found  in  Senegal,  and 
in  the  other  wefiern  parts  of  Africa,  are  not  above  ten  or  eleven  feet  ; 
and  thole  which  have  been  brought  young  into  Europe,  were  not  fo 
high.  The  elephant  at  the  menagerie  of  Verfailles,  which  came  from 
Congo,  was  but  feven  feet  and  a half  high  in  his  feventeenth  vear. 
During  thirteen  years  that  he  lived  in  France,  he  did  not  grow  above 
a foot ; fo  that,  at  the  age  of  four,  when  he  was  fent,  he  was  only  fix 
feet  and  a half  high.  Thefe  enormous  animals  fcour  along  with  great 
fpeed ; they  are  fupported  by  four  members,  which  are  more  like  pil- 
lars, or  maffive  columns,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 

and 
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and  five  or  fix  feet  high.  Thus,  the  elephant,  with  one  ftep  to  a man  t 

two,  will  overtake  him  in  running.  . ...  f 

In  older  to  give  a complete  idea  of  the  nature  and  mtelligenc 
this  animal,  we  (hall  infert  here  lame  particulars  communicated  to 
us  by  the  Marquis  of  Montmirail.  The  1 nduuis  make  u?e  of  the  ele- 
phant to  carry  artillery  over  mountains  ; and  it  is  then,  that  he  gives 
the  greateft  proofs  of  hi,  intelligence.  He  a&s  in  tin  following  man- 

ner  . When  the  oxen,  yoked  two  and  two,  endeavour  to  di  aw  the  piece 

of  artillery  up  the  mountain,  the  elephant  pufhes  the  breach  of  the  gun 
whh  his  forehead  ; and  fupports  the  carriage  with  his  knee,  which  he 
places  near  the  wheel.  When  his  leader  employs  him  m iorne  hard 
labour  he  explains  his  work,  and  the  realons  that  lhouid  induce  him  to 
comply.  If  the  elephant  lhews  an  averfion  to  comply,  the  cornea  (fo 
his  leader  is  called)  promifes  to  give  him  arrack,  or  fomething.  he 
likes.  Upon  this  the  animal  agrees  to  every  thing  propoied ; but  it  is 
dangerous  for  the  cornea  to  forfeit  his  word.  An  instance  of  this  hap- 
pened in  the  Deckun,  which  deferves  to  be  recorded;  and,  however 
incredible  it  may  appear,  is  perfectly  trues  An  elephant  had  been  re- 
venged of  his  cornea  in  killing  him.  His  wire,  witness  of  this  cataftio- 
phe,  took  her  two  children,  and  threw  them  to  the  feet  ot  the  animal, 
hill*  furious;  telling  him,  Since  thou  hajl  killed  my  hujh  and,  take  my  life, 
and  that  of  my  children . 1 he  elephant  tfopped  xliort,  grew  calm,  and, 

as  if  he  had  been  moved  with  regret  and  compaffion,  took  with  his 
trunk  tne  iargeft  of  the  two  children,  placed  it  on  his  neck,  adopted 
him  for  his  cornea,  and  would  have  no  other  leaner. 

If  the  elephant  is  vindictive,  he  is  no  lefs  grateful.  A foldier  of 
Pondicherry,  wfio  common*v  carried  to  one  of  tneie  a certain  meafure  or 
arrack  every  time  that  he  received  his  pay,  having  one  day  taken  a glafs 
too  much,  and  feeing  himfelf  purfued  by  the  guard,  who  threatened  to 
conduCt  him  to  prifou,  took  refuge  under  the  elephant,  and  flept  there. 
It  was  in  vain,  that  the  guard  attempted  to  draw  him  out  from  the 
afylum  ; the  elephant  defended  him  with  his  trunk.  Next  day  the  fol- 
dier having  become  i'obcr,  was  (truck  with  terror  to  he  under  an  ani- 
mal of  this  enormous  bulk.  The  elephant,  who,  no  doubt,  perceived 
his  conflernation,  cavetfed  him  with  his  trunk,  to  remove  his  fears,  and 
treated  him  with  the  greateft  tendernels. 

The  elephant  falls  fometimes  into  a fort  of  frenzy,  which  depiives  him 
of  his  traCfablenefs,  and  makes  him  even  formidable.  He  is  common- 
ly killed  on  the  firft  fymptoms  of  madnefs,  for  fear  of  mifehief.  Some- 
times he  is  confined  in  heavy  chains,  but  when  he  is  in  his  natural  ftate, 
the  molt  acute  pain  cannot  make  him  injure  one  who  has  not  offended 
him.  An  elephant,  furious  with  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
battle  at  Hambour,  ran  through  the  fields,  and  fhrieked  in  a moft  hi- 
deous manner.  A foldier,  who,  notwithftanding  the  warning  of  his 
companions,  could  not  fly,  perhaps,  becaufe  he  was  wounded,  remain- 
ed in  the  way.  The  elephant  moved  with  a generous  companion,  took 
him  with  his  trunk,  placed  him  gently  on  one  fide  of  the  road,  and 
continued  his  march.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
have  alfo  communicated  to  us  Iorne  faCls  which  they  had  learned  from 
thofe  who  managed  the  elephant  at  the  menagerie  of  Verfailles  ; which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of.  “ The  elephant  feemed  to 
difeern  when  any  perfon  infulied  him ; and  he  remembered  to  be  re- 
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venged  the  firft  opportunity.  Having  been  baulked  by  a man,  wl  o 
feigned  to  throw  fomething  into  his  mouth,  he  (truck  him  with  his 
trunk,  and  broke  two  of  Ins  ribs.  Afterwards  he  trampled  him  under 
his  feet,  and  broke  one  of  his  legs  ; and,  having  kneeled  down,  he  tried 
to  thrult  his  tufks  into  the  man’s  belly,  which,  however,  went  into  the 
ground  on  both  tides  of  the  thigh,  which  was  not  wounded.  He  bruif- 
ed  another  man,  by  fqueezing  him  againft  the  wall,  for  a fimilar  mock- 
c7;  ^ Pamtei  Wi*s  deurous  to  draw  him  in  an  extraordinary  attitude 

which  was,  to  keep  his  trunk  eretf,  and  his  mouth  open.  The  fervant 
of  the  painter,  to  make  him  remain  in  that  attitude,  threw’  fruits  into 
his  mouth  ; but  after  he  deceived  him,  and  as  if  he  had  been  privy  to 
the  whole  matter,  he  was  revenged  on  the  painter  himfelf  by  difehar- 

S*n§  1 £>rea^  deal  of  water  from  his  trunk,  which  damnified  the  paper 
intended  for  the  portrait.”  r 

lie  made  leis  ufe  of  his  Pirength  than  of  his  dexterity,  which  was 
fuch,  that  he  untied,  with  great  facility,  a double  leather  firing  which 
failened  his  leg,  with  his  mouth,  untying  it  from  the  buckle’s  "tongue, 
and  ai 1 er  this  buckle  had  a Imall  firing  tvvifled  around  it,  with  feveral 
knots,  he  untied  them  all,  without  breaking  any  thing.  One  night, 
that  he  had  thus  difentangled  himfelf  from  his  leather  firings,  he  broke 
open  lb  dexteroufly  the  door  of  his  lodge,  that  his  governor  was  not  a- 
waked  by  the  noife.  He  went  thence  into  divers  yards  of  the  menagerie, 
breaking  open  the  doors  that  were  fhut,  and  pulling  down  the  Hone- 
work,  when  the  paffage  was  too  narrow  for  him.  After  this,  he  went  ' 
into  the  lodges  of  other  animals,  terrifying  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
they  fled  to  the  remotefl  parts  of  the  park  for  an  afylum.  °In  fhort, 
to  omit  nothing  of  what  may  contribute  to  make  all  the  natural  facul- 
ties of  this  animal  perieiflly  known,  as  well  as  his  acquired  knowledge, 
we  fhall  add  fome  fafts,  extra&ed  from  the  mofl  credible  authors.  ° * 
Of  five  elephants  (fays  Tavernier),  which  huntfmen  had  taken, 
three  efcaped,  although  their  bodies  and  their  legs  were  fattened  with 
chains  and  ropes. . Thefe  men  told  us  a very  furprifing  circumflance, 
if  we  can  believe  it,  which  is,  that  when  once  thefe  elephants  have  been 
caught,  and  eluded  the  fnares  of  their  adverfaries,  if  they  are  forced 
to  feek  refuge  in  the  woods,  they  are  diffident,  and  break  with  their 
trunk  a large  branch,  with  which  they  found  the  ground  before  they 
put  their  foot  upon  it,  in  order  to  difeover  if  there  be  holes  in  their 
paffage.  This  circumflance  made  the  huntfmen  defpair  of  catching 
the  three  elephants  that  had  efcaped.  We  faw  the  other  two  which 
they  had  caugh>  ; each  of  them  was  betwixt  two  tame  elephants ; and 
around  the  wild  elephants  were  fix  men,  holding  fpears.  They  fpoke 
to  thefe  animals  in  prefenting  them  fomething  to  eat,  and  telling  them, 
in  their  language,  Take  this,  and  eat  it.  They  had  fmali  bundles  of 
hay,  bits  of  black  fugar,  or  rice  boiled  in  water,  with  pepper.  When 
the  wild  elephant  refilled  to  do  what  he  was  ordered,  the  men  com- 
manded the  tame  elephants  to  beat  him,  which  they  did  immediately, 
and  if  the  poor  creature  feemed  to  retaliate,  another  ftruck  him ; fo 
that  he  was  compelled  to  obey. 

1 have  obferved  feveral  times  (fays  Edward  Terry),  that  the  ele- 
phant does  many  things  which  are  rather  an  indication  of  reafon,  than 
of  fimple  inflind.  He  does  whatever  his  mailer  commands  him.  If 
he  orders  him  to  frighten  any  perfon,  he  advances  towards  him  with 
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the  fame  fury  as  if  he  would  tear  him  to  pieces ; and  when  he  comes 
near  him,  he  Hops  iliort,  and  does  him  no  harm.  If  his  mailer  willies 
to  affront  him,  he  has  only  to  fignify  it  to  the  elephant,  who  takes 
with  his  trunk  dirty  water  and  tnrows  it  at  his  face.  The  Mogul  has 
elephants  for  the  execution  of  criminals  condemned  to  death,  li  their 
leader  bids  them  dilpatch  thefe  wretches  foon,  they  tear  them  to  pieces 
in  a moment  with  their  feet.  Rut  if  he  command  them  to  make  thefe 
criminals  languiih,  they  break  their  bones  one  alter  another,  and  make 
them  fuifer  torments  as  cruel  as  thofe  of  the  wheel. 

The  Rhinoceros. 

Next  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  the  moil  powerful  of  all 
quadrupeds.  He  is  at  lead  twelve  feet  long,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  fnout  to  the  tail ; fix  or  feven  feet  high  ; and  the  circumfe- 
rence  of  his  body  is  nearly  equal  to  his  length.  He  is  therefore  like 
the  elephant  in  bulk ; and  if  he  appears  much  i'maller,  it  is  be- 
caufe  his  legs  are  much  fhorter  in  proportion  to  thofe  ot  tne  elephant ; 
but  he  differs  widely  from  that  fagacious  animal,  in  his  natural 
faculties,  and  his  intelligence.  Deprived  of  all  feeling  in  the  llcin,  ha- 
ving no  organ  anfwering  the  purpoie  of  hands,  nor  dilbnel  for  the  fenfe 
of  feeling ; he  has  nothing  inftead  of  a trunk,  but  a moveable  lip,  to 
which  all  his  dexterity  is  confined.  He  is  fuperior  to  other  animals 
only  in  ftrength,  fize,  and  the  offenfive  weapon  which  he  carries  upon 
his  nofe,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  This  weapon  is  a very  hard 
horn,  folid  throughout,  and  placed  more  advantageoufly  than  the  horns 
of  ruminating  animals,  which  only  protect  the  fuperior  parts  of  the 
head  and  neck,  whilft  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  defends  all  the  exte- 
rior parts  of  the  fnout,  and  preferves  the  muzzle,  the  mouth,  and  the 
face  from  infult.  Hence  the  tiger  cannot  attack  him  in  front,  without 
running  the  rifk  of  being  devoured.  As  his  body  and  limbs  are  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  fkin,  he  dilregards  the  claws  oi  the  tiger  and  the 
lion  no  lefs  than  the  weapons  of  the  huntfman.  His  fkin  is  a dark 
leather,  of  the  fame  colour,  but  thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the 
elephant : he  does  not  feel  the  fling  of  Hies  : he  cannot  contrail  his  lkin : 
it  is  only  folded  by  large  wrinkles  on  the  neck,  the  fhoulders,  and  the 
buttocks,  to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the  head  and  the  legs,  which  ter- 
minate in  large  feet,  armed  with  three  great  claws.  He  lias  the  head 
larger  in  proportion  than  the  elephant ; but  his  eyes  are  imaller,  which 
never  opens  entirely.  The  upper  jaw  projects  above  the  lower ; and 
the  upper  lip  has  a motion,  and  may  he  lengthened  fix  or  feven  inches. 
It  is  terminated  by  a lharp  edge,  which  enables  this  animal,  with  more 
facility  than  other  quadrupeds,  to  gather  the  grafs,  and  divide  it  into 
handfuls,  as  the  elephant  does  with  his  trunk.  This  mulcular  and 
flexible  lip  is  a fort  of  trunk  very  incomplete,  but  which  is  equally  calcu- 
lated for  ftrength  and  dexterity.  Inftead  of  thofe  long  ivory  teeth  which 
form  the  tufks  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  has  his  powerful  horn 
and  two  ftrong  incifive  teeth  in  each  jaw.  Thefe  incifive  teeth,  which 
the  elephant  has  not,  are  placed  at  a great  diftance  from  each  other  in 
the  jaws  of  the  rhinoceros.  He  has,  befides  thefe,  twenty-four  fmaller 
teeth,  fix  on  either  fide  of^each  jaw.  His  ears  are  always  ere<5t ; and 
in  form  are  like  thofe  of  a hog,  only  they  are  larger  in  proportion  to 
his  body,  of  which  they  are  the  only  hairy  parts.  The  end  of  the  tail 
is,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  furnilhed  with  a tuft  of  large  briftles, 
which  are  very  hard  and  folid. 
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The  rhinoceros  which  arrived  in  London  in  1739,  had  been  fensf 
from  Bengal.  Although  he  was  young  (being  but  two  years  old), 
the  expences  ot  his  food,  which  confided  of  rice,  fugar,  and  hay,  and 
his  voyage,  amounted  to  near  one  thoufand  pounds  derling.  They 
gave  him  every  day  feven  pounds  of  rice  mixed  with  three  pounds  of 
fugar  ; which  they  divided  into  three  parts.  He  had  alfo  a great  quan- 
tity of  hay  and  green  grafs,  which  he  preferred.  His  drink  was  no- 
thing but  water,  of  which  he  drank  a great  quantity  at  once.  He  was 
ot  a quiet  difpofition,  and  (uffered  his  manager  to  touch  him  on  all  the 
parts  ot  his  body.  He.  grew  unruly  when  he  was  (truck,  or  was  hun- 
gry ; and  in  both  cales  lie  could  not  be  appeafed  without  giving  him 
fomething  to  eat.  When  he  was  angry,  he  leaped  forward  with  im- 
petuofity  and  furioufly  beat  the  walls  with  his  head. 

This  rhinoceros,  when  he  was  two  years  old,  was  not  much  higher 
than  a young  cow  ; but  his  body  was  very  long,  and  very  thick.  The 
tongue  of  this  rhinoceros  was  foft,  like  that  of  a calf : his  eyes  had  no 
vivacity  : they  are  like  thole  of  a hog  in  form,  and  are  placed  very  low. 

It  is  certain,  that  fome  rhinoceroles  have  but  one  horn  in  the  nofe, 
and  others  two  : it  is  not  equally  certain,  however,  that  this  variety  is 
condant,  for  it  always  depends  on  the  climate  of  Africa,  or  the  Indies. 
Hence  two  diftindt  fpecies  of  thefe  animals  may  be  edablifhed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  difference.  It  feems,  that  the  rhinoceroles  that  have 
but  one  horn,  have  it  larger  and  longer  than  thofe  that  have  two. 
There  are  lingle  horns  of  three  feet  and  a half,  and  perhaps  of  more 
than  four  feet,  by  fix' or  feven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  balls;  there 
are  alfo  double  horns  which  are  but  two  feet  in  length.  Thele  horns 
are  generally  brown,  or  of  an  olive-colour  ; yet  fome  are  grey,  and 
even  white.  They  have  only  a fmall  concavity,  in  form  of  a cup,  at 
their  balis,  by  which  they  are  fadened  to  the  lkin  of  the  nofe  ; and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  horn  is  folid,  and  very  hard.  It  is  with  this 
weapon  that  the  rhinoceros  is  laid  to  attack,  and  fometimes  to  wound 
the  larged  elephants,  whofe  long  legs  aiford  the  rhinoceros  an  oppor- 
tunity of  (hiking  them  with  his  horn  under  the  belly,  where  the  lkin  is 
tender,  and  more  penetrable  ; but,  if  he  milfes  the  firft  blow,  the  ele- 
phant throws  him  on  the  ground,  and  kills  him. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  more  valued  by  the  Indians  than  the 
ivory  of  the  elephant.  Not  fo  much,  however,  on  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, of  which  they  make  feveral  works  with  the  chilfel,  but  for  its  fub- 
ihmee,  to  which  they  attribute  various  lpecific  virtues,  and  medicinal 
properties.  The  white  ones,  as  the  mod  rare,  are  alfo  thofe  which 
they  value  mod. 

'The  rhinoceros,  without  being  ferocious  or  carnivorous,  or  even  very 
wild,  is,  neverthelcfs,  untameable.  He  is  of  the  nature  of  a hog,  blunt 
and  grunting,  without  intellects,  without  fentiment,  and  without  trac- 
tablenefs.  Thefe  animals  are  alfo,  like  the  hog,  prone  to  wallow  in 
the  mire  ; they  are  fond  of  damp  and  marfhy  places,  and  leldom 
leave  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  are  found  in  Alia  and  Africa,  in 
Bengal^ Siam,  Laos,  in  the  Mogul  dominions,  in  Sumatra,  in  java, 
in  Abyhinin,  in  Ethiopia,  and  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But,, 
in  general,  the  fpecies  is  not  fo  numerous,  or  fo  univerfally  diffufed, 
as  that  of  the  elephant.  The  female  brings  forth  but  very  feldom  and 
Only  one  at  a time.  In  the  fird  month,  the  rhinoceros  is  not  much 
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'digger  than  a large  dog;  he  has  not,  when  firft  brought  forth,  the 
•horn  on  the  nofe,  although  the  rudiment  of  it  is  feen  in  the  foetus. 
When  he  is  two  years  old,  this  horn  is  only  an  inch  long ; and  when 
fix,  it  is  about  ten  inches  ; and,  as  fome  of  thefe  horns  have  been  feen 
very  near  four  feet  long,  they  perhaps  grow  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  animal,  which  it  is  probable,  is  about  feventy  or  eighty  years. 

Without  being  ufeful  as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  very  hurtful, 
by  the  prodigious  devaluation  which  he  makes  in  the  fields.  The  lhin 
is  the  moil  valuable  thing  of  this  animal.  His  flelh  is  excellent,  ac- 
cording  to  the  tafle  ol  Indians  and  Negroes.  Kolbe  lavs,  he  has  of- 
ten eaten  it  with  great  plealure.  His  {kin  makes  the  bell  and  hardelt 
leather;  and  not  only  his’ horn,  hut  all  the  other  parts  of  his  body, 
and  even  his  blood,  his  urine,  and  his  excrements,  are  efteemed  as  an- 
tidotes againft  poifon,  or  a remedy  againll  leveral  dileafes.  Thefe  vir- 
tues, however,  are  perhaps  only  imaginary. 

The  rhinoceros  feeds  upon  herbs,  thirties,  prickles,  fhrubs,  and  he 
prefers  this  wild  food  to  the  fweet  p allure  of  the  verdant  meadows  ; he 
is  very  fond  of  fugar  canes,  and  eats  all  forts  of  corn.  Having  no 
taile  whatever  for  flelh,  he  does  not  moled  fmall  animals,  neither  fears 
the  large  ones,  living  in  peace  with  them  all,  even  with  the  tiger,  u!ho 
often  accompanies  him,  wdthout  daring  to  attack  him.  1 doubt, 
therefore,  whether  the  battles  betwixt  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros 
have  any  foundation  : they  mull,  at  any  rate,  feldom  happen,  as  there 
is  no  notice  for  war  on  either  fide.  Befides,  no  fort  of  antipathy  has 
heen  obferved  to  fubfift  between  them.  Some  have  been  feen  living 
amicably  together,  even  in  a (late  of  captivity. 

The  rhinocerofes  do  not  herd  together,  nor  march  in  troops,  like  the 
elephant.  They  are  wilder,  and  more  folitary,  and  perhaps  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  hunted  and  fubdued.  They  never  attack  men  unlefs  pro- 
'voked  ; but  then  they  become  furious,  and  very  formidable.  The  Heel 
of  Damafcus,  the  feymitars  of  Japan,  cannot  make  an  incifion  in  his 
(kin.  The  darts  and  lances  cannot  pierce  him  through.  His  fkin  even 
refills  the  bails  of  a mulket ; and  tliofe  of  lead  become  flat  upon  his 
leather,  neither  can  the  iron  ingots  penetrate  it.  The  only  places  that 
can  be  penetrated  even  with  the  euirafs,  are  the  belly,  the  eyes,  and 
round  the  ears.  Huntfrnen,  therefore,  inllead  of  attacking  this  ani- 
mal (landing,  follow  him  at  a diftance  by  his  track,  and  wait  to  ap- 
proach him  when  he  either  fleeps  or  refts.  We  have  in  the  Ring’s  ca- 
binet a feetus  of  a rhinoceros  which  was  fent  from  the  ifland  of  java, 
and  extradled  from  the  body  of  the  dam.  It  was  faid,  in  a memorial 
which  accompanied  this  prefent,  that  twenty-eight  huntfrnen  had  af- 
Lmbled  to  attack  this  rhinoceros.  They  had  followed  her  for  fome 
days,  one  or  two  of  them  walking  now  and  then  before,  to  reconnoitre 
the  pofition  of  the  animal.  By  thefe  means  they  furprifed  her  when 
foe  was  afleep,  and  filently  approached  fo  nearjber,  that  they  difehar- 
ged,  all  at  once,  the  contents  of  their  twenty- eight  guns  into  the  lower 
parts  of  her  belly. 

This  animal  has  a good  ear  ; it  is  alfo  affirmed,  that  he  has  the  fenfe 
of  lmelling  in  perfection  ; but  it  is  pretended,  he  has  not  a good  eye, 
and  lees  only  before  him.  His  eyes  are  fo  fmall,  and  placed  fo  low,, 
and  fo  obliquely,  they  have  fo  little  vivacity  and  motion,  that  this  fait 
«eeds  no  other  confirmation.  His  voice,  when  he  is  mild,  refembles 
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the  grunting  of  a hog  ; and  when  he  is  angry,  his  (harp  cries  are  heard 
at  a great  diftance.  Though  he  lives  upon  vegetables,  he  does  not 
.7  uminate.  Hence,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  like  the  elephant,  he 
has  but  one  ftomacb,  and  very  large  bowels,  which  fupply  the  office  of 
the  paunch.  His  confumption,  though  very  great,  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  elephant ; and  it  appears,  by  the  thicknefs  of  his  (kin,  that  he 
lofes  lefs  than  the  elephant  by  perlpiration. 

1 be  camel  and  the  dromedary. 

1 hefc  two  names  do  not  include  two  diilerent  fpecies,  but  only  in- 
timate two  diftimft  bieeds,  lubfifting  trom  time  immemorial,  in  the  ca- 
mel fpecies.  The  only  perceptible  character  by  which  they  differ,  con- 
hits  in  the  camel  having  two  hunches,  or  protuberances,  and  the  dro- 
medary only  one.  The  latter  is  alfo  much  lei's,  and  not  fo  (trong  as 
the  camel ; but  both  o(  them  herd  and  copulate  together  j and  the 
production  from  this  crofs  breed  is  molt  vigorous,  and  valuable. 

This  mongrel  ifiue  from  the  dromedary  and  the  camel,  form  a fe- 
condary  breed,  which  alfo  mix  and  multiply  with  the  firft  ; fo  that  in 
this  lpecies,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  domellic  animals,  there  are  to 
be  found  a great  variety,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  climates 
where  they  are  produced.  Ariltotle  has  judicioufly  diltinguiffied  the  two 
principal  breeds  ; the  hrft  (which  has  two  hunches),  by  the  name  of 
the  Baclrtan  Camel ; and  the  fecond,  by  that  of  the  Arabian  Camel ; the 
the  firft  are  called  7 urkman,  and  the  others  udrabian  Camels.  This  di- 
vifion  (fill  lublifts,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  appears,  fince  the 
dilcovery  of  thole  parts  oi  Africa  and  Alia  which  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  that  the  dromedary  is,  without  comparifon,  more  numerous 
and  more  univerfal  than  the  camel ; the  laft  being  feldom  found  but  in 
Turkey,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  While  the  dromedary, 
on  the  other  hand  more  common  than  any  other  beaft  of  his  fize,  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  which  extends  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Black  be  a ; in  Egypt,  in  Perfia,  in  South  Tar- 
tary, and  in  all,  the  northern  parts  of  India. 

The  dromedary,  therefore  occupies  an  immenfe  trad  of  land,  while 
the  camel  is  confined  to  a fmall  fpot.  The  firft  inhabits  hot  and  parch- 
ed regions  ; the  fecond,  a more  moift  and  temperate  foil.  The  camel 
appears  to  be  a native  of  Arabia  ; for  it  is  not  only  the  country  where 
there  is^  the  greateft  number,  but  it  is  alfo  moft  conformable  to  them. 
Arabia  is  the  moft  parched  country  in  the  world  ; and  the  came!  is  the 
leaft  thirfty  of  all  animals.  The  land  is  almoft  in  every  part  dryr  and 
landy  ; the  feet  of  the  camel  are  formed  to  travel  in  fand  ; while,  on 
the  contrary,  he  cannot  fupport  himfelf  in  moift  and  flippery  ground. 
Herbage  is  almoft  unknown  in  this  country,  as  is  alfo  the  ox,  whofe 
place  is  fupplied  by  the  camel. 

The  Arabs  regard  the  camel  as  a prefent  from  heaven,  a facred  ani- 
mal, without  whole  aid  they  could  neither  bubfift,  trade,  nor  travel. 
The  milk  of  thefe  beads  is  their  common  nourifhment ; they  likewife 
eat  their  flefh,  efpecially  that  of  the  young  ones,  which  they  reckon 
very  good.  The  hair  of  thefe  animals,  which  is  fine  and  foft,  is  renew- 
ed every  year,  and  lerves  them  to  make  duffs  for  their  cloathing  and 
their  furniture.  Bleft  with  their  camels,  they  not  only  want  for  no- 
thing, but  they  even  fear  nothing.  With  them  they  can,  in  a fingle 
day  place  fifty  miles  of  a defart  between  them  and  their  enemies  j and 
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all  the  armies  in  the  world  would  perilh  in  the  putfuit  of  a troop  of 
Arabs.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himfelf  a country  without  verdure,  and 
without  water,  a burning  lun,  a iky  always  clear,  plains  covered  with 
land,  and  mountains  Hill  more  parched,  the  whole  deftitute  of  any  ani- 
mal whatever,  a dead  earth, flayed  (ti  I may  be  allowed  the  expieffion) 
bv  the  winds,  which  prefents  nothing  but  bones  of  dead  bodies,  flints 
fcattered  here  and  there,  iocks  overthrown ; a defart  entirely  naked,  where 
the  traveller  never  breathed  under  the  hofpitable  lhade,  and  where  no- 
thing reminds  him  of  living  nature.  A perted  folitude,  a ihoufand 
times  more  frightful  than  that  of  the  for  eft  (for  trees  appear  as  beings 
to  the  man  who,  thus  defolate,  thus  naked,  and  thus  loft  in  tnefe  void 
and  unbounded  places,  looks  over  all  the  extended  fpace  as  his  tomb); 
an  immenlity  which  he  in  vain  attempts  to  run  over  ; lor  hunger,  t.nrft, 
and  burning  heat,  prefs  on  him  every  diftraded  moment  that  remains 
between  delpair  and  death. 

Never  thelefs,  the  Arab  has  found  means  to  furmount  thefe  dflhcul- 
ties,  and  even  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  thefe  gaps  of  Nature.  1 hey 
ferve  him  for  an  afylum,  and  conftitute  his  independence.— But  why 
does  not  man  know  how  to  make  ufe  ol  them  without  abufe  ? This 
fame  Arab,  free,  independent,  tranquil,  and  even  rich,  inftead  of  rer- 
peding  thefe  defarts  as  the  ramparts  of  his  liberty,  foils  them  with 
^uilt,  & He  traverfes  over  them  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  robs 
them  of  their  Haves  and  gold.  He  renders  them  iubfervient  to  his  rob- 
beries, which,  unfortunately,  he  enjoys  more  than  his  liberty  ; for  his 
enterprises  are  almoft  always  fucceistul.  Notwithftanding  the  caution 
of  his  neighbours,  and  the  l'uperioi  ity  of  their  forces,  he  efcapes  their 
purfuit,  and  bears  off  the  fruit  of  his  rapine  with  impunity. 

An  Arab  who  deftines  himlelf  to  this  bulinefs  ol  land  piracy,  early 
inures  himfelf  to  fpend  many  fleeplefs  days  ; to  endure  hunger,  thirft, 
and  heat;  and  at  tire  fame  time  he  initiates  his  camels,  in  the  fame 
principles.  When  they  are  but  a few  days  old,  he  bends  their  legs  un- 
der their  bellies,  and  conftrains  them  to  remain  on  the  ground,  and 
loads  them,  in  this  fituation,  with  a weight  as  heavy  as  they  ufually 
carry,  which  he  only  relieves  them  from  to  give  them  a heavier.  In- 
ftead of  iuffering  them  to  feed  at  every  hour,  and  drink  when  they  are 
thirfty,  he  regulates  their  repafts,  and,  by  degrees,  increafes  them  to 
greater  diftances  between  each  meal,  diminilhing  at  the  lame  time, 
the  quantity  of  their  food.  When  they  are  a little  itronger,  he  exercifes 
them  to  the  courfe  ; he  excites  them  by  the  example  of  horfes,  and  en- 
deavours to  render  them  fwifter,  and  more  robuft.  At  length,  when  he 
is  allured  of  the  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  of  his  camels,  and  that  they  can 
endure  hunger  and  thirft,  he  then  loads  them  with  whatever  is  neceflary 
for  his  and  their  own  fubfiftence.  He  departs  with  them,  arrives  unex- 
pectedly at  the  borders  of  the  defart,  (fops  the  firft  paflenger  he  fees,  pil- 
lages the  Itiaggling  habitations,  and  loads  his  camels  with  his  booty.  If 
purfued,  and  forced  to  retreat,  then  he  difplays  all  his  own  and  his  ani- 
mal’s talents.  Mounted  on  one  of  his  lvviftell  camels,  he  conduits  the 
troop,  makes  them  travel  day  and  night,  almoft  without  itopping  either 
to  eat  or  to  drink.  In  this  manner,  he  ealily  paftes  over  three  hundred 
miles  in  eight  days  ; and,  during  all  that  time  of  fatigue  and  travel,  he 
nev^r  unloads  his  camels,  and  only  allowTs  them  an  hour  of  repofe,  and  a 
ball  of  palie  each  day.  They  often  run  in  this  manner  for  eight  or 
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nine  days  without  a drop  of  water ; and  when  by  chance  they  find  h 
pool  at  fome  diftance  from  their  route,  they  fcent  the  water  at  more 
than  hall  a mile  off.  Thirl!  now  makes  them  redouble  their  pace  ; and 
then  they  drink  enough  for  all  the  time  pall,  and  for  as  long  to  come,; 
for  often  they  are  many  weeks  in  travelling  ; and  their  abllinence  con- 
tinues as  long  as  their  journey. 

In  iurky,  Perlia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbarv,  &c.  they  ufe  no  other 
carriage  lor  their  merchandize  than  camels,  which  is,  of  all  their  con- 
veyances, the  cheapell  and  bell.  Merchants,  and  other  travellers,  af- 
femble  themlelves  in  caravans,  to  avoid  the  infults  and  piracies  of  the 
Arabs.  Thei'e  caravans  are  very  numerous,  and  often  compofed  of 
more  camels  than  men.  Every  one  ol  thefe  camels  is  loaded  according 
to  his  ftrength  ; and  he  is  fo  fenhble  of  it  himfelf,  that  when  a heavier 
load  than  ulual  is  put  upon  him,  he  refutes  it,  by  conftantly  remaining 
■in  his  relling  poifure,  till  part  of  his  burden  is  removed. 

Large  and  llrong  camels  generally  carry  1000,  and  even  1200 
weight;  the  fmall  only  6 or  700.  In  thefe  commercial  journeys,  they 
do  not  travel  quick ; and,  as  the  route  is  often  feven  or  eight  hundred 
miles,  they  regulate  their  ftages.  They  only  go  ten  or  twelve  miles 
every  day ; they  are  difburthened  every  evening,  and  are  differed  to 
ieed  at  liberty.  If  they  are  in  a part  of  the  country  where  there  is  paf- 
ture,  they  eat  enough  in  one  hour  to  ferve  them  twenty-four,  and  to 
ruminate  on  during  the  whole  night ; but  they  feldom  meet  with  paftures, 
and  this  delicate  tood  is  not  necelfary  for  them.  They  even  feem  to 
prefer  wormwood,  thirties,  nettles,  furze,  and  other  thorny  vegetables, 
to  the  milder  herbs;  and  fo  long  as  they  can  find  fuch  plants  to  brouze 
on,  they  very  eafily  live  without  water. 

This  facility  with  which  they  abltain  fo  long  from  drinking,  is  not 
pure  habit,  but  rather  an  effect  of  their  formation.  Independent  of  the 
lour  flomachs  which  are  commonly  found  in  ruminating  animals,  the 
camel  is  poilelled  of  a fdth  bag,  which  ferves  him  as  a reiervoir  for  the 
water.  This  fifth  ftomach  is  peculiar  to  the  camel.  It  is  of  fo  vaft  a 
capacity,  as  to  contain  a great  quantity  of  liquor,  where  it  remains 
without  corruption,  or  without  the  other  aliments  being  able  to  mix 
with  it.  When  the  animal  is  prelfed  with  third,  or  has  occaiion  to  di- 
lute the  dry  food,  and  to  macerate  it  for  rumination,  he  makes  a part 
of  this  water  re-alcend  into  the  Itomach,  and  even  to  the  throat,  by  a 
fimple  contraction  of  the  mulcles. 

This  animal  bears  about  him  all  the  marks  of  Haver y and  pain  ; be- 
low the  bread,  upon  the  fternum,  is  a thick  and  large  callodtv,  as  tough 
as  horn.  A llmilar  fubftance  appears  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs;  and 
although  thefe  callofities  aie  to  be  met  with  in  every  camel,  yet  they 
plainly  prove  that  they  are  not  natural,  but  produced  by  an  exceilive 
contfraint,  and  pain,  as  appears  from  their  being  often  full  of  pus. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  deformity  proceeds  from  the  cullom 
to  which  thefe  animals  are  conllrained,  of  forcing  them,  when  quite 
young,  to  lie  upon  their  ftomach  with  their  legs  bent  under  them,  and 
In  that  cramped  pofture  to  fupport  not  only  the  weight  of  their  body, 
but  all'o  the  burdens  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Thefe  poor  animals 
mu  ft  l'uffer  a great  deal,  as  they  make  lamentable  cries,  efpecially  when 
they  are  over-loaded;  and,  notwithftanding  they  are  continually  abu- 
sed, they  have  as  much  fpirit  as  docility.  At  the  firft  fign,  they  bend 
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fBcir  legs  under  their  bodies,  and,  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  they  are 
unloaded  with  the  greateft  eafe,  without  the  trouble  of  lifting  up  the 
load  to  a <rreat  height,  which  mud  happen,  were  they  to  (land  eredL 
As  foon  as  they  are  loaded,  they  raife  themfelves  up  again,  without 
any  alii  dance  or  fupport;  and  the  condudor,  mounted  on  one  of  them, 
precedes  the  whole  troop,  which  follow  in  the  fame  pace  as  he  leads* 
They  have  neither  need  of  whip  nor  fpur  to  excite  them  ; but,  when 
they  begin  to  be  fatigued,  their  condu&ors  fupport  their  fpirits,  or  ra- 
ther charm  their  weaiinefs,  by  a fong,  or  the  found  of  fome  inftrumenU 
When  they  with  to  prolong  the  rout,  or  double  the  day’s  journey,  they 
give  him  an  hour’s  red  ; after  which,  renewing  their  long,  they  again 
proceed  on  their  way  for  many  hours  more,  and  the  finging  continues 
until  the  time  that  they  bop.  Then  the  camels  again  kneel  down  on 
the  earth,  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden,  by  the  cords  being  untied, 
and  the  bales  rolled  down  on  each  fide.  They  remain  in  this  cramped 
podure,  with  their  belly  couching  upon  the  earth,  and  deep  in  the 
midb  of  their  baggage,  which  is  tied  on  again  next  morning  with  as 
much  readinefs  as  it  was  untied  before  they  went  to  red.  Thefe  are, 
however,  not  their  only  inconveniencies : they  cadrate  them  when 
younvr,  They  leave  but  one  male  for  eight  or  ten  females;  and  all  tlie 
labouring  camels  are  commonly  gelt.  Thefe  are  weaker,  no  doubt, 
than  thole  which  are  not  cadrated  ; but  they  are  more  tradable  than 
the  others,  who  are  not  only  indocile,  but  almod  furious,  in  the  rutting 
time,  which  remains  forty  days,  and  which  happens  every  fpring.  The 
female  goes  with  young  exadtfy  a year,  and,,  like  all  other  large  ani- 
mals, produces  but  one  at  a birth.  They  have  great  plenty  of  milk, 
which  is  thick,  and  nourilhing  even  for  the  human  fpecres  if  it  is  mixed 
with  a more  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  females  feldom  do  any  la- 
bour while  they  are  with  young,  but  are  differed  to  bring  forth  at  li- 
berty. The  profit  which  ariles  from  their  produce,  and  from  their 
milk,  is  perhaps  more  than  what  is  got  from  their  labour;  neverthelefs, 
in  fome  places,  a great  part  of  the  females  undergo  caftratron,  as  well 
as  the  males,  in  order  to  render  them  more  fit  lor  labour.  In  general, 
the  fatter  the  camels  are,-  the  more  capable  they  are  of  enduring  great 
fatigues  Their  hunches  appear  to  be  formed  only  from  the  i'upera- 
bundance  of  nourilhment;  for,  in  long  journeys,  where  they  are  obliged 
to  dint  them  in  their  food,  and  where  'they  fuffer  both  hunger  and 
third,  thefe  hunches  gradually  diminifh,  and  are  reduced  almod  even. 
The  eminences  are  then  only  dilcovered  by  the  height  of  the  hair,  which 
is  always  much  longer  upon  thefe  parts  than  upon  any  other  part  of 
the  back. 

The  young  camel  fucks  its  dam  a year;,  and  when  they  want  to 
make  him  drong  and  robud,  they  leave  him  at  liberty  to  fuck  or  graze 
for  a longer  time,  nor  begin  to  load  hirn,  or  put  him  to  labour,  till  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  four  years.  The  camel  generally  lives  forty  or 
fifty  years. 

The  camel  is  not  only  of  greater  value  than  the  elephant,  but  per- 
haps not  of  Ids  than  the  horfe,  the  afs,  and  the  ox,  all  united  together. 
He  alone  carries  as  much  as  two  mules  ; he  not  only  alfo  eats  lefs,  but 
likewife  feeds  on  herbs  as  coarfe  as  the  afs.  The  female  furniflres  milk 
a longer  time  than  the  cow.  The  fleth  of  young  camels  is  good  and 
wholefome,  like  veal.  Their  hair,  is  finer,  and  more  fought  after  than 
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the  fined  wool ; Sal  ammoniac  is  made  from  their  urine ; their  dung, 
when  dried  and  powdered,  lerves  either  themfelves  or  their  horfes  for 
litter.  In  fine,  a kind  of  turf  is  alio  made  of  this  dung,  which  burns 
freely,  and  emits  a flame  as  clear,  and  almofi  as  lively,  as  that  of  dry 
wood.  Even  this  is  another  great  ufie,  eipecially  in  defarts,  where  not 
a tree  is  to  be  feen,  and  where,  irom  the  deficiency  of  combuilible  mat- 
ters, fire  is  almoft  as  fcarce  as  water. 

The  Buffalo , the  Aurochs , the  Bifon,  and  the  Zebu. 

Although  the  buffalo  is,  at  prefent  common  in  Greece,  and  tame  in 
Italy,  it  was  neither  known  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans;  for  it  never 
had  a name  in  the  language  of  theic  people.  The  word  buffalo  even 
indicates  a ftrange  origin,  not  to  be  derived  either  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin  tongues.  In  faCt,  this  animal  is  originally  a native  of  the  hot- 
ted countries  of  Africa  and  India,  and  was  not  tranfported  and  natu- 
ralized in  Italy,  till  towards  the  feventh  century.  It  is  true,  the  an- 
cients have  fpoken  of  an  animal,  as  of  a different  fpecies  from  the  ox, 
under  the  name  of  lubalus ; and  Aridotie  has  called  the  wild  ox  of  Paeo- 
nia,  bonafus . Both  the  ancients  and  moderns,  however,  have  multi- 
plied the  fpecies  needlefsiy;  and,  from  attentive  obfervation,  I am  clear- 
ly of  opinion,  that  there  are  but  two  fpecies  which  are  eifentially  differ- 
ent, viz.  the  ox,  and  the  buffalo. 

We  may  obierve,  throughout  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  the 
breed  of  oxen  differing  from  each  other  in  all  external  appearances, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  other  circumdances  ; but 
the  mod  remarkable  difference  is  that  which  divides  them  info  two 
daffies,  viz.  the  aurochs , or  ox  without  a hunch  on  its  back,  and  the  bifon, 
or  hunched  ox.  From  indubitable  fads,  however,  we  are  authorized 
to  conclude,  that  thefe  are  no  other  than  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
The  hunch,  the  length  and  quality  of  the  hair,  and  the  form  of  the 
horns,  are  the  foie  characters  by  which  the  bifon  is  diflinguifhed  from 
the  aurochs.  But  the  hunched  oxen  copulate  and  produce  with  our 
oxen  ; and  we  likewife  know,  that  the  length  and  quality  of  the  hair, 
in  all  animals,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  climate.  Befides  we  may 
remark  that,  in  oxen,  goats,  and  fheep,  the  form  of  the  horns  is  vari- 
ous and  fluctuating.  Thefe  differences,  therefore,  do  not  fuffice  to 
eftablifh  two  didinCt  fpecies;  and,  fince  our  tame  ox  of  Europe  copu- 
lates with  the  hunched  ox  of  India,  we  have  the  greated  realon  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  alfo  copulate  with  the  bil'on,  or  hunched  ox  of  Eu- 
rope. Notwithdanding  this,  however,  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  that 
the  two  kinds  have  not  melted  or  coalefced  into  a mungrel  breed,  fince 
many  circumdances  may  have  occurred  to  keep  them  afunder.  Befides, 
we  actually  find  that  thefe  kinds  have  fubfided  till  this  prefent  time, 
either  in  a free  and  wild,  or  in  a tame  date ; and  are  fcattered,  or  ra- 
ther have  been  tranfported  into  all  the  climates  of  the  earth.  All  the 
tame  oxen  without  hunches  have  proceeded  from  the  aurochs,  and  all 
with  hunches  from  the  bifon.  In  order  to  give  a jud  idea  of  the  varie- 
ties, we  fihall  make  a fhort  enumeration  of  thefe  animals,  as  they  are 
found  to  be  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

To  begin  with  the  north  of  Europe,  the  few  oxen  and  cows  which 
fubfid  in  Iceland  are  deflitute  of  horns,  although  they  are  of  the  fame 
kind  as  our  oxen.  The  lize  of  thefe  animals  is  rather  relative  to  the 
plenty  and  quality  of  the  padure,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  climate. 
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The  Dutch  have  often  brought  lean  cows  from  Denmark,  which  fatten 
prodigioufly  in  their  meadows,  and  which  give  plenty  of  milk.  Thefe 
Denmark  cows  are  longer  than  ours.  The  oxen  and  cows  of  Ukrain, 
where  there  is  excellent  pafture,  are  faid  to  be  the  largelt  in  Europe  : 
but  they  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  our  oxen. 

The  breed  of  aurochs,  or  ox  without  a hunch,  inhabits  the  cold  and 
temperate  zones.  It  is  not  very  much  difperfed  towards  the  fouthern 
countries.  On  the  contrary,  the  breed  of  the  bifon,  or  hunched  ox, 
fills  all  the  fouthern  provinces.  In  the  whole  continent  of  India;  in 
the  Hlands  of  the  South  Seas;  and  in  all  Africa,  from  Mount  Atlas 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  find  almnil  nothing  but  hunched  oxen  ; 
and  it  appears,  that  this  breed,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  the  hot 
countries,  has  many  advantages  over  the  others.  Thefe  hunched  oxen, 
like  the  bifon,  from  which  they  are  fprung,  have  the  hair  much  fofter, 
and  more  glolfy  than  our  oxen,  which  like  the  auroch,  are  furnilhed  but 
with  little  hair,  which  is  of  aharih  nature.  I’hefe  hunched  oxen  are 
alfo  lwifter,  and  more  proper  to  fupply  the  placed  a horfe ; and  at 
the  fame  time  they  have  a lefs  brutal  nature,  and  are  not  fo  cl  u inly 
and  ftupid  as  our  oxen  : they  are  m >re  tradable,  and  fenfible  which  way 
you  would  lead  them;  they  are  alio  treated  with  more  tendernefs  in  their 
country,  than  the  finelt  horfes  are  in  ours.  The  regard  the  Indians  have 
for  thefe  animals  is  fo  great,  as  to  have  almoft  degenerated  into  fuper- 
ftition,  the  lalt  mark  of  blind  refped.  The  ox,  as  the  molt  ufefui  animal, 
has  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  molt  worthy  of  being  revered.  Upon 
this  account  they  have  made  an  idol  of  the  ojed  ot  their  veneration. 

Thele  hunched  oxen,  perhaps,  vary  again  more  than  ours,  >n  the 
colours  of  the  hair,  and  the  figure  of  the  horns.  The  hand  finned  are 
all  white,  like  the  oxen  of  Lombardy  ; there  are  alfo  forne  that  ire  des- 
titute of  horn<i ; there  are  others  that  have  them  very  much  elevated, 
and  others  lb  bent  down,  that  they  are  almotl  pendant.  It  even  ap- 
pears, that  we  mud  divide  this  fird  kind  of  bifons,  or  hunched  oxen, 
into  two  fecondary  kinds  ; the  one  very  large,  and  the  other  verv 
fmall : this  lad  is  that  of  the  •zebu.  Both  of  them  are  found  nearly  in 
the  fame  climates  ; and  both  are  equally  mild  and  ealy  to  drive.  In 
Ihort,  both  have  foft  hair,  and  a hunch  on  the  back.  This  hunch  does 
not  depend  on  the  conformation  of  the  fpine,  nor  on  the  bones  of  the 
fhoulder.  It  is  nothing  but  an  excrefcence,  which  is  as  palatable  as 
the  tongue  of  an  ox  I'he  wens  of  fome  oxen  weigh  ahout  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  ; others  have  them  much  fmaller  ; fome  of  thefe  oxen  have 
alfo  prodigious  horns  for  their  lize.  1'here  is  one  in  the  French  King’s 
cabinet,  which  is  three  feet  and  an  half  long,  and  feven  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  bale.  M tny  travellers  affirm,  that  they  have  feen  them 
capacious  enough  to  contain  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  pints  of  water. 

Thus  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  x^frica  and  Alia  are  inhabited  with 
hunched  oxen,  or  bifons',  among  which  a great  variety  is  to  be  met 
with  in  refpedt  to  fize,  colour,  ihape  of  the  horns,  &c  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  northern  countries  of  thefe  two  parts  of  the  world,  and. 
Europe  entirely,  comprehending  even  the  adjacent  iilands,  to  me 
Azores,  are  only  inhabited  by  oxen  without  a hunch,  that  derive  their 
origin  from  the  aurochs.  The  bifon,  or  wild  hunched  ox,  is  ftronger, 
and  much  larger  than  the  tame  ox  of  India,  it  is  alfo  fometimes 
fmaller  ; but  that  depends  only  on  the  quantity  of  food.  At  Malabar, 
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at  Abyffinia,  at  Madagafcar,  where  the  meadows  are  naturally  fpari- 
oas  and  fertile,  the  biions  are  of  a prodigious  fize.  In  Africa  and 
Arabia  Petraea,  where  the  land  is  dry,  the  zebus,  or  bifons  are  fmalleft. 

Every  part  of  South  America  is  inhabited  by  oxen  without  hunches, 
which  the  Spaniards,  and  other  Europeans,  have  luccefsfully  tranfported. 
Thefe  oxen  are  multiplied,  and  are  only  become  Ids  in  thefe  new  coun- 
tries In  all  the  northern  parts,  as  far  as  Elorida,  Louifiana,  and  even 
as  far  as  Mexico,  the  bifons,  or  hunched  oxen,  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers. Thefe  bifons,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  woods  of  Germany, 
Scotland,  and  other  northern  countries,  have  probably  palled  from  the 
one  continent  to  the  other,  and  are  become,  like  other  animals,  fmailer 
in  this  new  world  ; and  as  thev  are  habituated  to  climates  more  or  lefs 
cold,  they  have  prelerved  their  coat  more  or  lefs  warm.  Their  beard 
is  longer  at  tin. Mon’s  Bay  than  at  Mexico;  and,  in  general,  this  hair 
is  fofier  than  the  tinelf  wool. 

Thus  the  wild  and  the  tame  ox,  the  European,  the  Afian,  the  Ame- 
rican, and  the  African  ox,  the  bonafus,  the  aurochs,  the  bifon,  and 
he  zebu,  are  all  animals  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies,  which  according, 
to  the  climates,  food,  and  different  ufage  they  have  met  with,  have 
undergone  all  the  variations  we  have  already  explained.  The  ox,  as 
rhe  moil  ufefnl  animal,  is  alio  the  moft  univerfally  difperfed.  fie  ap- 
pears ancient  in  every  climate,  tame  among  civilized- nations,  and  wild 
in  defert  or  unpolilhed  countries.  He  fupports  himfelf  by  his  own 
ftrength  when  in  a date  of  nature,  and  has  never  loll  the  qualities  re- 
lative to  the  fervice  of  man.  The  young  wild  calves  which  are  taken 
from  their  mothers  in  India  and  Africa,  have,  in  a (hort  time,  become 
as  tradlable  as  thofe  which  are  the  progeny  of  the  tame  kind  ; and  this 
natural  conformity  is  another  linking  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
fpecies. 

If  it  be  afked,  whether  the  aurochs  or  the  bifon,  claims  the  firfl  place  ? 
it  appears  to  me,  that  a latisfaflory  anfvver  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fa«Sls  we  have  juft  fpecified.  The  hunch  or  wen  of  the  bifon  is  pro- 
bably no  other  than  an  accidental  character,  which  is  effaced  in  the 
mixture  of  the  two  kinds.  The  aurochs,  or  ox  without  an  hunch,  then, 
is  the  moil  powerful  and  predominant  of  the  two;  lor,  if  it  was  the 
contrary,  the  hunch,  inftead  of  dilappearing,  would  extend  and  remain 
upon  every  one  of  this  mixed  breed  What  confirms  and  proves  ftill 
more  the  indentitv  of  the  fpecies  of  bifon  and  aurochs,  is,  that  the  bi- 
ffins, or  hunch-backed  oxen,  in  the  north  of  America,  have  fo  ltrong 
a fmell,  that  they  have  been  called  mujl  oxen  by  the  greateft  number  of 
travellers  ; and,  at  the  lame  time,  we  learn  that  the  aurochs,  or  wild 
ox  of  Pruflia  and  Livonia,  has  the  fmell  of  mulk,  like  the  bifon  of 
A merica. 

'There  remain,  therefore,  but  two  fpecies,.  the  buffalo  and  ox,  out 
of  all  the  names  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter;  to  each  of  which 
the  ancient  and  modern  naturaliils  have  given  a feparate  and  diftindt 
fpecies.  Thefe  two  animals,  although  they  are  very  like  each  other, 
and  often  live  under  the  fame  roof,  and  feed  in  the  fame  meadow,  yet, 
they  have  ever  refufed  to  copulate  with  one  another.  Their  nature  is 
more  dillant  than  that  of  the  als  is  from  the  horfe.  There  even  ap- 
pears to  be, a ltrong  antipathy  between  them;  for  it  is  affirmed,  that 
.ovvs  will  not  iuckie  the  young  buffaloes  ; and  the  female  buffalo  refufes 
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?the  fame  kindnefs  to  other’s  calves.  The  buffalo  is  of  a more  obftijnate 
nature,  and  lefs  tradable  than  the  ox.  He  obeys  with  greater  reluc- 
tance, and  his  temper  is  more  coarfe  and  brutal.  Like  the  hog,  he  is 
one  of  the  filthieft  of  all  tame  animals,  as  he  Ihews  by  his  unwilling- 
net's  to  be  cleaned  and  drell'ed.  His  figure  is  very  clumfy,  and  forbid- 
ding : his  look  (tupidiy  wild:  he  carries  his  tail  in  an  ignoble  manner, 
and  his  head  in  a very  bad  poilure,  almoft  always  inclined  towards  the 
ground.  His  voice  is  a hideous  bellowing,  with  a tone  much  ftronger, 
and  more  hoarfe  than  that  of  the  bull  : his  legs  are  thin,  his  tail  bare, 
and  his  phyliognomy  dark,  like  his  hair  and  fkin.  He  differs  exter- 
nally from  the  ox,  cheifly  in  the  colour  of  his  hide,  which  is  eatily  per- 
ceived under  the  hair,  with  which  he  is  but  fparingly  furnifhed  : his 
body  is  likewife  thicker  and  ihorter  than  that  of  the  ox:  the  legs  are 
longer,  and  propoi  tionably  much  lefs  : the  horns  are  not  fo  round, 
-black,  and  partly  compreiied,  with  a tuft  of  hair  frizzled  over  his  fore- 
head : his  hide  is  likewife  thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the  ox  : his 
•flefh  is  black  and  hard,  and  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  but  to 
the  fmell : the  milk  of  the  female  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  cow  ; 
neverthelefs,  the  yields  a greater' quantity.  In  hot  countries,  almoft  all 
the  cheele  is  made  of  buffaloes  milk.  The  flefh  of  the  young  buffaloes, 
though  killed  during  the  fuckling  time,  is  not  good.  The  hide  alone 
is  ot  more  value  than  all  the  reft  of  the  beaft,  whofe  tongue  is  the  only 
part  that  is  proper  to  eat.  This  hide  is  firm,  light,  and  almoft  impe- 
netrable. As  thefe  animals,  in  general,  are  larger  and  ftronger  than 
the  oxen,  they  are  very  ferviceable  in  the  plough  : they  draw  well,  but 
do  not  carry  burdens : they  are  led  by  the  means  of  a ring  paifed 
through  their  nofe.  Two  buffaloes  harneffed,  or  rather  chained  to  a 
waggon,  will  diaw  as  much  as  four  ftrong  horfes.  As  they  carry  their 
•taiE  and  their  heads  naturally  downwards,  they  employ  the  whole  force 
of  their  body  in  drawing  ; and  this  heavy  mafs  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
a horfe  or  a labouring  ox. 

The  form  and  thicknefs  of  the  buffalo  alone  are  fufficient  to  indicate 
-that  he  is  a native  of  the  hotteft  countries.  The  largeft  quadrupeds 
belong-  to  the  torrid  zone  in  the  Old  .Continent ; and  the  buffalo,  for 
his  fize  and  thicknefs,  ought  to  he  clafted  with  the' elephant,  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  the  hippopotamus.  The  camel  is  more  elevated,  but  flen- 
derer,  and  alio  an  inhabitant  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Africa  and 
Aha.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  buffaloes  live  and  multiply  in  Italy, 
in  France,  and  in  other  temperate  provinces.  Thofe  that  are  .in  the 
French  King’s  menagerie,  have  brought  forth  two  or  three  times. 
The  female  has  but  one  at  a time,  and  goes  about  twelve  months; 
which  is  another  proof  of  the  difference  between  this  fpecies  and  that  of 
the  cow,  which  only  goes  nine  months.  It  appears  alfo  that  thefe  ani- 
mals are  gentler  in  their  native  country  ; and  the  hotter  the  climate  is, 
the  more  tradable  is  their  nature.  In  Egypt  they  are  more  fo  than  in 
Italy  ; and  in  India  they  are  more  fo  than  -in  Egypt.  Thofe  of  Italy 
have  alfo  more  hair  than  thofe  cf  Egypt,  and  thofe  of  Egypt  more 
than  thofe  of  India.  Their  coat  is  never  entirely  covered,  becaufe 
they  are  natives  of  hot  countries  ; and,  in  general,  large  animals  of 
this  climate  have  either  no  hair,  or  e'lfe  very  little. 

I here  are  a great  number  of  wild  buffaloes  in  the  countries  of  Africa 
.and  India,  which  are  watered  with  many  rivers,  and  furnifhed  with 
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large  meadows.  Tliefe  wild  buffaloes  go  in  droves,  and  make  great 
liavock  in  cultivated  lands  ; but  they  never  attack  the  human  ipfcies 
aiH  vv,‘1  not  run  at  ^em,  unleis  they  are  wounded.  At  this  time  they 
are  very  dangerous ; for  they  make  directly  at  their  enemy,  throw  him 
dov\n,  and  trample  him  to  death  under  their  feet  ; they  are  greatly  ter- 
rined,  however,  at  the  light  of  tire,  and  are  difpleaied  at  a red  colour. 

J lie  buffalo,  like  all  other  animals  of  warm  climates,  is  fond  of  ba- 
thing, and  ever  of  remaining  in  the  water  : he  fwims  very  well,  and 
boldly  traveries  the  molt  rapid  Hood.  As  his  legs  are  longer  than  thole 

° . ? °*»  ^ runs  quicker  upon  land.  The  Negroes  in  Guinea, 
anu  the  Indians  m Malabar,  where  the  wild  buffaloes  are  very  nume- 
rous, often  hunt  them.  They  neither  purfue  them  nor  attack  them 
openly , but,  combing  up  the  trees,  or  hiding  themlelves  in  the  woods, 
they  wait  tor  them,  and  kill  them  ; the  buffaloes  not  being  able,  with- 
out much  trouble,  to  penetrate  thele  foreits,  on  account  of  the  thick- 
nds  of  their  bodies,  and  the  incumberance  of  their  horns.  Thefe  peo- 
ple are  fond  of  the  flelh  of  the  buffalo,  and  make  great  profit  by  vend- 
ing their  hides  and  their  horns,  which  are  harder  and  better  than  thofe 

°.  ,he.  ox‘  .I11he,  a,nimal  ^'at  is  called  in  Congo  empacapa>  or  pacata* 
though  very  ill  defcnbed  by  travellers,  feems  to  me  to  be  the  buffalo. 
1 hat  too  which  they  have  fpoken  of,  under  the  name  o { empalun^a.  or 
impaluncu , in  the  lame  country,  is  probably  the  bubalus. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

THF  MUFFLON,  AND  OTHER  SHEEP THE  AXIS THE  TAPIR  THE 

ZLBRA  — THE  H1PPOPOTAMUS-THE  UK,  AND  REIN  DtER. 

The  MuJJlon , and  other  Sheep. 

THE  breed  of  fheep,  though  perhaps  originally  all  of  the  fame  fpe, 
ties,  yet  are  found  to  be  very  difieient  in  different  countries. 
Our  domeftic  (beep  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  and  in  fome  of 
the  moll  temperate  provinces  in  Afia,  and  if  tranfported  into  Guinea, 
loles  its  wool,  and  is  covered  with  hair.  It  increaiesv  there  but  little^ 
and  its  flefh  has  no  longer  the  fame  tafte.  It  cannot  fubfill  in  cold* 
countries  ; but  even  in  thofe,  and  in  Iceland,  a breed  of  fheep  is  to  be 
found,  u ith  many  horns,  fhort  tails,  harlh  and  thick  wool,  under  which, 
as  in  almoft  every  animal  in  the  north,  is  a fecond  lining,  of  a fofter* 
finer,  and  thicker  wool.  In  warm  climates,  lome  are  covered  with 
wool,  others  with  hair,  and  a third  kind  with  hair  mixed  with  wool, 
ihe  firlf  kind  of  thole  countries,  is  that  commonly  called  the  Barbary 
or  Arabian  Incep,  which  entirely  reiembles  the  tame  kind,  except  the 
tail,  which  is  very  much  loaded  with  fat,  is  often  more  than  a foot 
broad,  and  weighs  upwards  of  twenty  pounds.  In  external  appear- 
anc.  , t.ns  fheep  has  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  tail,  which  he  carries 
as  if  a pillow’  was  faftened  to  his  hinder  parts  Among  this  kind  of 
broad  tailed  fheep,  there  are  fome  whole  tails  are  fo  long  and  heavy, 
that  the  fhepherds  are  obliged  to  fallen  a fmall  board,  and  wheels  to. 
them,  in  order  to  lupport  it  as  they  walk  along.  In  the  Levant,  thefe 
fheep  are  clothed  with  a very  fine  wool.  In  the  hotter  countries,  a& 
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Madagafcar,  and  Eaft  India,  they  are  cloathed  with  hair.  The  fuper- 
abundance  of  fat,  which  in  our  iheep  fixes  upon  the  reins,  in  thefe  de- 
fends under  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  ; but  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  lefs  charged  with  it  than  in  our  fat  Iheep.  This  variety  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the  care  of  mankind;  for  thefe 
broad,  or  long  tailed  Iheep,  are  tame,  like  thole  of  our  country  ; and 
they  require  much  more  care  and  management.  This  breed  is  much 
more  difiperfed  than  ours  ; they  are  commonly  met  with  in  Turkey, 
Perfia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Baibary,  Ethiopia,  and  Madagalcar ; and  even 
as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  chiefly  in  the  ifland  of  Can- 
dia,  there  is  a breed  of  Iheep  which  Bellon  has  given  the  figure  and  de- 
fcription  of,  under  the  name  of Jlrepfuhoros.  This  fheep  is  of  the  make 
of  our  common  fheep:  it  is,  like  it  too,  clothed  with  wool,  and  only 
differs  from  it  by  the  horns,  which  are  ftraight,  and  in  l'piral  furrows. 

In  fhort,  in  the  hotted  countries  of  Atrica  and  India,  there  is  a 
breed  of  large  iheep,  which  has  rough  hair,  fhort  horns,  hanging  ears, 
and  a kind  of  tuft  under  the  tail.  Leon  Africanus,  and  Marmol,  call 
it  adamair..;  and  it  is  known  to  the  naturalifls  by  the  names  of  the  Se- 
negal ramy  the  Guinea  ram , and  the  sfngola  Jheep , &c.  He  is  tame  like 
ours,  and,  like  him,  fubjtd:  to  variety.  Thefe,  though  different  in 
themfelves  by  particular  characters,  refemble  each  other  fo  much  in 
other  refpeCts,  that  we  can  fcaicely  doubt  but  they  are  oi  the  fame 
kind. 

In  confldering,  therefore,  according  to  the  difference  of  climate,  the 
fheep  which  are  purely  tame,  we  find, 

1.  The  Iheep  of  the  north,  who  have  many  horns,  and  whofe  wool 
is  rough  and  very  thick  ; and  the  iheep  of  ihe  ifland  of  Goathland, 
Mufcovy,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  whofe  wool 
is  thick,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  breed. 

2.  Our  iheep,  whole  wool  is  very  good  and  fine  in  the  mild  climates 
of  Spain  and  Perfia,  but  in  hot  countiies  changes  to  a rough  hair. 

3.  The  broad-tailed  iheep,  whofe  wool  is  very  fine  in  temperate 
countries,  fuch  as  Perfia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; but  which,  in  hot  coun- 
tries changes  into  a hair  more  or  lei's  rough. 

4.  The  iheep  Jlrepfuhoros , or  Cretan  iheep  that  refemble  ours  both 
in  wool  and  make,  except  the  horns,  which  are  ftraight  and  furrowed. 

5.  The  adimain,  or  the  great  iheep  of  Senegal  and  India,  is  entirely 
clothed  with  hair,  which  is  longer  or  ihorter,  rougher  or  tmoother, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  climated  All  thefe  iheep  are  only  varieties 
of  one  and  the  fame  lpecies,  and  certainly  would  copulate  one  with  the 
other;  for  we  are  certain  that  the  goat,  \ hole  fpecies  is  farther  diftant, 
copulates  with  our  iheep.  But  none  of  thefe  tame  iheep  have  the  cha- 
racters of  an  original  fpecies.  in  the  mountains  of  Greece,  in  the 
iflands  of  Cyprus,  Sardina,  Corfica,  and  in  the  defarts  of  Tartary,  the 
animal  which  we  call  the  mufloriy  is  ftill  to  be  found.  It  appears  to  us, 
to  be  the  primitive  ftock  of  ali  fheep.  He  lives  in  a ftate  of  nature, 
and  fubfifts  and  multiplies  without  the  help  of  man  ; he  rei'embles  the 
leveral  kinds  of  tame  iheep,  more  than  any  other  animal.  He  is  live- 
lier, ftronger,  and  fwifter  than  they  are.  His  head,  forehead,  eyes, 
and  face,  are  like  thole  of  the  ram,  which  he  not  only  refembles  in  the 

oi  the  horns5  but  in  the  whole  habit  of  body.  In  fhort,  he  co- 
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pulates  with  the  tame  fheep,  which  alone  is  fufficient  to  demonftrate. 

that  he  is  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  primitive  itoek  of  the  different 
breeds. 

The  only  difference  betwixt  the  mufflon  and  our  fheep  is,  that  the 
^rft  is  covered  with  hair  indead  of  wool ; but  we  have  obferved,  that, 
even  in  tame  fheep,  the  wool  is  not  an  elfential  character,  but  a pro- 
duction of  a temperate  climate.  Hence,  it  is  not  aftonifhing,  that  the 
original,  or  primitive  and  wild  fheep,  who  has  endured  cold  and  heat, 
lived  and  increafed,  without  lhelter,  in  the  woods,  is  not  covered  with 
wool,  which  he  would  foon  be  robbed  of  by  the  thickets  and  thorny 
bulhes.  uefides,  when  a lie-goat  is  coupled  w ith  a tame  lheep,  the 
produdion  is  a lamb  covered  with  hair,  which  returns  to  the  original 
fpecies,  and  which  appears  to  indicate,  that  our  goats,  and  tame  lheep, 
have  fomething  common  to  them  both  in  their  origin. 

The  Axis. 

This  animal  being  only  known  by  the  vague  names  of  the  hind  of 
Sardinia , and  the  deer  of  the  Ganges,  vve  have  thought  it  neceffary  to 
prefer ve  the  name  which  Bellon  has  given  to  him,  and  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  Pliny.  1 he  axis  is  of  the  lmall  number  of  ruminating 
animals  that  wear  horns,  like  the  (lag.  He  has  the  lhape  and  fwiftneis 
of  the  fallow-deer;  but  what  diitinguifhes  him  from  the  flag,  and  fal- 
low’-deer,  is,  that  his  body  is  marked  with  white  l’pots,  elegantly  dif- 
poi'ed,  and  fepurated  one  from  another,  and  that  he  is  a native  of  hot 
countries  : the  (lag  and  the  deer  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  coat  of 
an  uniform  colour,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  greater  numbers,  in  cold 
countries  and  temperate  regions,  than  in  hot  climates. 

1 he  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  have  only  given  him 
the  name  of  the  Sardinian  hind , becaule,  very  probably,  they  received 
th.it  n ime  from  the  royal  menagerie;  but  there  is  nothing  indicated  of 
this  animal  being  a native  of  Sardinia.  No  author  has  ever  mentioned, 
that  he  exiits  in  that  ifland  like  a W’ild  animal;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  told,  that  he  is  found  in  the  hotted  countries  of  Afia. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  there  is  no  fpecies  wdiich  approaches 
fo  near  to  another,  as  that  of  the  deer  to  the  itag.  Notwithftanding 
this  the  axis  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  mixture  between  the  two. 
He  refembles  the  deer  in  the  fize  of  his  body,  length  of  his  tail,  and 
his  coat,  which  is  the  fame  during  his  whole  life.  He  can  hardly  be 
laid  to  differ  from  that  animal  in  any  thing  but  in  his  horns,  wdiich 
nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the  flag.  The  axis,  therefore,  may  poffible 
be  only  a variety  depending  on  the  climate,  and  not  a different  fpecies 
from  the  deer ; for,  alth<  ugh  he  is  a native  of  the  hotted:  countries  of 
Alia,  he  thtives  well  enough  in  Europe.  There  are  many  herds  of 
them  in  the  menagerie  of  Verfailles  ; but  it  has  never  been  obferved, 
that  they  mix  either  with  the  deer  or  w-ith  the  flags.  Hence  we  pre- 
fume,  that  it  was  not  a variety  of  one  or  the  other,  but  a particular 
and  mediate  fpecies  between  the  two. 

The  Tapir,  or  the  Ania. 

The  Tapir,  or  the  Anta,  is  the  largefl  animal  in  America,  wdiere, 
as  we  have  faid,  living  Nature  feems  to  be  leifened,  or  rather  has  not 
had  time  to  arrive  at  its  greatefl  dimenfions.  The  animals  alfo  of 
South  America,  which  alone  piopeily  and  originally  belong  to  this 
New  Continent,  are  almolt  without  defence,  without  horns,  and  with- 

, out 
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©nt  tails.  Their  bodies  and  their  lirhbs  are  unproportioned;  and  fome* 
as  the  fluggifh  and  crawling  animals,  &c.  are  of  fo  rniferable  a nature?- 
that  they  fcarcely  have  the  faculties  of  moving  or  of  eating.  They 
drag  on  with  pain,  a languifhing  life,  in  the  folitude  of  a defert,  and 
cannot  lubfift  in  the  inhabited  world,  where  man  and  powerful  animals 
would  foon  have  deftroyed  them. 

The  tapir  is  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  cow,  or  zebu,  but  without  horns, 
and  without  a tail  ; the  legs  are  lhort ; the  body  crooked,  like  that  of 
the  hog.  In  his  youth,  he  wears  a coat  like  that  of  the  (lag,  and  after- 
wards, uniform  fpots,  of  a dark  brown  colour  : his  head  is  thick  and 
long,  with  a kind  of  trunk,  like  the  rhinoceros:  he  has  ten  incifive  teeth* 
and  ten  grinders,  in  each  jaw  ; a character  which  entirely  feparates 
him  from  the  ox,  and  other  ruminating  animals. 

The  tapir  appears  to  be  a dull  and  dark  animal,  that  never  ftirs  out 
but  in  the  night,  and  delights  in  the  water,  where  he  ofr.ener  lives  than 
upon  land.  He  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  marfhes,  and  feldom  goes  far 
from  the  borders  of  rivers  or  lakes.  When  he  is  threatned,  purfued,. 
or  wounded,  he  plunges  into  the  water,  and  remains  there  till  he  has 
got  to  a diffance  before  he  makes  his  lecond  appearance.  Thefe  cuftorns, 
which  lie  has  in  common  with  the  hippopotamus,  have  made  feme  natu- 
ralifts  imagine  him  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; but  he  differs  as  much 
from  him  in  nature,  as  he  is  diftant  from  him  in  climate.  I'o  be  al- 
fured  of  this,  we  need  only  compare  their  deferiptions  with  thole  we 
have  given  of  the  hippopotamus-.  Notwithftanding  the  tapir  inhabits 
the  water,  he  does  not  feed  upon  fifh  ; and,  although  his  mouth  is  arm- 
ed with  twenty  fh-arp  and  incifive  teeth,  he  is  not  carnivorous.  He 
lives  upon  plants  and  roots,  and  does  not  make  ufe  of  what  Nature  has 
armed  him  with  again  ft:  other  animals.  He  is  of  a mild  and  timid  na- 
ture, and  flies  from  every  attack  or  danger.  His  legs  are  fhort,  and 
his  body  mallive  ; notwithftanding  which,  he  runs  very  fwift,  and  fvvims 
ftill  better  than  he  runs.  He  is  generally  found  in  company,  and  fome- 
times  in  droves.  His  flefli  is  of  a very  firm  texture,  and  often  refifts 
a bullet ; and  though  it  be  coarfe  and  inlipid,  the  Indians  eat  it.  This 
animal  is  commonly  found  in  Brafil,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  and  in  all  the 
extent  of  South  America,  from  the  extremity  of  Chilo  to  New  Spain. 

The-  Zebra, 

The  zebra  is  perhaps  the  handfomeft,  and  nroft  elegantly  clothed  of 
all  quadrupeds.  He  has  the  lhape  and  the  graces  of  the  horfe,  the 
fwiftnefs  of  the  flag,  and  a ftriped  robe  of  black  and  white,  alternately 
difpofed,  with  fo  much  fymmetry,  tflat  it  feems  as  if  Nature  had  made 
ufe  of  the  rule  and  compafs  to  paint  it.  Thefe  alternate  bands  of  black: 
and  white,  are  fo  much  the  more  lingular,  as  they  are  ftraight,  paral- 
lel, and  very  exactly  divided,  like  a ftriped  fluff;  and  as  they,  in  other 
parts,  extend  not  only  over  the  body,  but  over  the  head,  the  thighs, 
the  legs,  and  even  the  ears  and  the  tail.  Hence,  this  animal  at  a 
diftance  appears  as  if  he  was  furrounded  with  little,  fillets,  which  fome 
perfon  had  difpofed,  in  a regular  manner,  over  every  part  of  the  body. 
In  the  females,  thefe  bands  are  alternately  black  and  white.  In  the 
male,  they  are  black  and  yellow,  but  always  of  a lively  and  brilliant 
mixture,  upon  a fhort,  fine,  and  thick  hair,  the  luitre  of  which  adds  to 
the  embellifhment  of  the  colours.  The  zebra  is,  in  general,  lets  than 
the  horfe,  and  larger  than  the  afs ; and,  although  it  has  often  been 
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compared  to  thofe  two  animals,  and  called  the  wild  horfe , and  the  JITip* 
ed  afs,  it  is  a copy  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  might  rather 
be  called  their  model,  it  every  fpecies  had  not  an  equal  right  to  crea- 
tion. 

I he  zebra  is  not  the  animal  the  ancients  have  denominated  onagra . 
There  exitts  in  the  Levant,  the  eaitein  parts  ot  Alia,  and  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Africa,  a beautiful  race  of  alfes,  that  like  the  fined  horfes, 
are  natives  ot  Arabia.  i liis  race  differs  from  the  common,  by  the  fize 
of  the  body,  the  flendernefs  of  the  legs,  and  the  luitre  of  the  hair. 
*lhey  are  of  an  uniform,  but  commonly  of  a fine  moufe  colour,  with 
a black  crois  upon  the  back  and  the  lhoulders ; and  fometimes  they  aie  a 
bright  grey,  with  a fi  ixen  crofs.  i'he  zebra  is  alio  of  a different  climate 
from  the  onagra,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  molt  eaitein  and  molt 
fouthern  parts  ot  Africa,  from  Ethiopia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
thence  to  Congo,  it  exilts  neither  in  Europe,  Alia,  nor  America,  nor 
even  in  all  the  northern  pans  ot  Africa.  Thofe  which  fome  travellers  tell 
us  they  have  teen  at  the  Hi  a fils,  have  been  tranl'ported  thither  from  Africa. 
Thofe  which  others  are  laid  to  have  leen  in  Perlia,  and  in  Turkey,  have 
been  brought  fr<  m Ethiopia  ; and,  in  lliort,  thofe  that  we  have  feen  in 
Europe,  are  almolt  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  point  of 
Africa  is  their  true  climate,  their  native  country,  and  where  the  Dutch 
have  employed  all  their  cares  to  fubj  <51  them,  and  to  render  them 
tame,  without  having  been  hitheito  able  to  iucceed.  That  which  we 
have  feen,  and  which  has  ierved  tor  the  fubjedt  of  our  deicription,  was 
very  wild  when  he  arrived  at  the  royal  menagerie  in  France  ; and  he 
was  never  entirely  tamed.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  has  been  broken 
for  the  laddie  ; but  two  men  had  to  hold  the  bridle,  while  a third  was 
upon  him.  His  mouth  is  very  hard;  and  his  ears  are  fo  l’enfible,  that 
he  winces  whenever  any  peii'on  is  about  to  touch  him.  He  w7as  rel- 
iefs as  a vicious  horl'e,  and  obllinate  as  a mule  ; but  perhaps  the  wild 
horl'e,  and  the  onagra,  are  not  leis  intractable.  And  there  is  realon 
to  believe,  that,  it  the  zebra  was  acculb  med  to  obedience  and  tame- 
neis,  from  hi>  earlielt  years,  he  would  become  as  mild  as  the  ais  or 
horfe,  and  might  be  lubltituted  in  their  room. 

The  Hippopotamus . 

Although  this  animal  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliefl  ages,  it 
was,  noiwiihttanding,  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is 
only  towards  the  lixteenth  century,  that  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
any  accurate  information  on  the  fubjedh 

In  comparing  the  relations  of  different  travellers,  the  hippopotamus 
appears  to  be  an  animal  whole  body  is  longer  and  thicker  than  that  of 
the  rhinoceros  ; but  his  fore  legs  are  much  (horter.  His  head  is  fhort 
and  thick  in  proportion  to  the  body.  He  has  no  horns,  neither  on  the 
nofe  like  the  rhinoceros,  nor  on  the  head  like  ruminating  animals.  His 
cry,  when  hurt,  approaches  as  near  to  the  neighing  of  a horfe,  as  to 
the  bellowing  ol  the  buffalo.  His  ulual  voice,  however,  refembles  the 
neighing  of  a horle,  from  which,  he  differs  in  every  other  refpedl ; and 
this  fadt.  We  may  prefume,  has  been  the  lole  realon  for  giving  him 
the  name  ol  hippopotamus,  which  lignifies  a river -horfe ; as  the  howling 
of  the  lynx,  which  relembies  that  of  the  wolf,  has  occalioned  him  to 
be  called  the Jiag-hke  wolf.  The  incillve  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus, 
and  efpeciaily  the  two  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long, 
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very  ftrong,  and  of  fo  hard  a fubflance,  that  they  ftrike  fire  with  a 
piece  of  iron.  This  is  probably  what  has  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the 
ancients,  who  have  reported  that  the  hippopotamus  vomited  fire.  Thefe 
canine  teeth  of  this  animal  are  fo  white,  fo  clean,  and  fo  hard,  that 
they  are  preferable  to  ivory,  for  making  artificial  teeth.  The  incifive 
teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  efpecially  thoie  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  very- 
long,  cylindrical,  and  furrowed.  The  canine  teeth,  which  are  alfo 
very  long,  are  crooked,  prifmatic  and  lharp,  like  the  talks  of  a boar. 
The  molarTO1  are  fquare,  or  rather  longer  on  one  fide  than  the  other, 
nearly  like  the  grinders  of  a man,  and  fo  thick,  that  a tingle  one  weighs 
more  than  three  pounds.  The  largefl  of  the  incifive,  or  canine  teeth, 
are  twelve,  and  even  fixteen  inches  long,  and  fometimes  weigh  twelve 
or  thirteen  pounds  each. 

The  male  hippopotamus  is  about  fix  feet  nine  inches  long,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail.  They  are  fifteen  feet 
in  circumference,  and  fix  feet  and  a half  high.  His  legs  are  about  two 
feet  ten  inches  long ; the  length  of  the  head,  three  feet  and  an  half, 
and  eight  feet  and  an  half  in  circumference:  the  width  of  the  mouth  is 
two  feet  four  inches  ; and  the  large  teeth  are  above  a foot  long. 

Thus  powerfully  armed,  with  a prodigious  rtrength  of  body,  he 
might  render  himfeif  formidable  to  every  animal ; but  he  is  naturally 
gentle,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  fo  heavy  and  flow,  that  he  cannot  pof- 
libly  catch  any  other  quadruped  in  the  chace.  He  fwims  quicker  than 
he  runs,  purfues  the  filh  and  makes  them  his  prey.  He  delights  much 
in  the  water,  and  flays  there  as  willingly  as  upon  land;  notwithftanding 
which,  he  has  no  membranes  between  his  toes  like  the  beaver  and  otter. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  great  eafe  with  which  he  fwims,  is  only 
owing  to  the  great  capacity  of  his  body,  which  is  nearly  of  an  equal 
weight  with  the  water.  Belides,  he  remains  a long  time  under  water, 
and  walks  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  he  does  in  the  open  air.  When  he 
quits  it  to  graze  upon  land,  he  eats  fugar-canes,  rufhes,  millet,  rice, 
roots,  See.  of  which  he  confumes  and  deflroys  a great  quantity ; but, 
as  he  is  more  timid  upon  earth  than  in  the  water,  he  is  very  eafily 
driven  away ; and,  as  his  legs  are  lhort,  he  cannot  fave  himfeif  well 
by  flight,  if  he  is  far  from  the  water.  His  refource,  when  he  finds 
himfeif  in  danger,  is  to  plunge  himfeif  into  the  water,  and  not  to  ap- 
pear till  he  be  at  a great  diflance.  He  generally  retreats  from  his  pur- 
fuers  ; but  if  he  is  wounded,  he  becomes  irritated,  and,  immediatly 
facing  about  with  great  fury,  rufhes  againfl  the  boats,  feizes  them  with 
his  teeth,  often  tears  pieces  out  of  them,  and  fometimes  finks  them 
under  water.  “ I have  feen,,,  fays  a traveller,  “ an  hippopotamus 
open  his  mouth,  fix  one  tooth  on  the  fide  of  a boat,  and  another  to  the 
fecond  plank  under  the  keel ; that  is,  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other 
pierce  the  fide  through  and  through,  and  link  the  boat  to  the  bottom! 
I have  feen  another,  lying  by  the  fide  of  the  fea-fhore,  upon  which  the 
waves  had  driven  a fhallop  heavily  loaded,  which  remained  upon  his 
back  dry,  and  which  was  again  wafhed  back  by  another  wave,  without 
the  animal  appearing  to  have  received  the  leaft  injury.  When  the  Ne- 
groes go  to  fifh  in  their  canoes,  and  meet  with  an  hippopotamus,  they 
throw  fifh  to  him,  which  makes  him  pafs  without  giving  them  any  far- 
ther diflurbance.  He  injures  moil  when  he  can  red  himfeif  againfl  the 
earth ; but  when  he  floats  in  the  water,  he  can  only  bite.  Once  when 
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our  iliailop  was  near  fhore,  I faw  one  of  them  get  below  it,  lift  it  abov<~ 
water  upon  his  hack,  and  overfet  it,  with  hx  men  who  were  in  it ; but 
who  fortunately  received  no  hurt,” 

“ Y\  e dare  not,”  fays  another  traveller,  “ irritate  the  hippopotamus 
in  the  water,  lince  an  adventure  happened,  which  was  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  three  men.  They  let  out  in  a fmall  canoe,  to  kill  one  in  a 
nver  where  the  water  was  about  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  After  they 
hud  dii covered  him  walking  at  the  bottom,  according  to  his  cuflom, 
tuey  wounded  him  with  a iong  lance,  which  enraged  him  fa  much, 
that  he  role  immediately  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  flared  at  them  with 
a t :ri  io.e  look,  opened  his  mouth,  and,  at  one  bite,  took  a great  piece 
out  of  the  fide  of  the  canoe,  and  had  very  nearly  overturned  it;  but 
he  replunged,  almott  inftantaneoufly,  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.” 

Thefie  animals  are  only  numerous  in  fume  parts  of  the  world.  It 
even  appears,  that  the  fpecies  is  confined  to  particular  climates,  and 
ieldom  to  be  met  with  but  in  the  rivers  of  Africa.  Dutch  travellers 
lav,  that  they  bear  three  or  four  young  ones  ; but  this  appears  to  me 
ven  luipicious.  As  the  hippopotamus  is  of  an  enormous  bulk,  he  is 
in  the  clafs  ol  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  whale,  and  all  other 
grear  animals,  that  bring  forth  but  one  at  a time  ; and  this  analogy 
appear  to  be  more  certain  than  all  the  tellimonies  that  they  have  given. 

*T he  1\  Ik  and  the  Mein-  Deer. 

Although  the  elk  and  the  rein-deer  are  two  animals  of  different  fpe- 
cies, we  have  thought  proper  to  unite  them,  beeaufe  it  is  l'carcely  pof- 
iii  le  to  write  the  hiftory  ot  the  one,  without  borrowing  a great  deal 
from  the  other. 

t a pin  ivs,  by  pofitive  tellimonies,  that  the  rein-deer  formerly  exift- 
cd  i Fra  :ce,  at  eaft  in  the  high  mountains,  luch  as  the  Pyrenean, 
an.n  hi  c>.  that  time,  he  has  been  deftroyed  like  the  flags,  that  were 
formerly  common  in  this  country.  It  is  certain,  that  the  rein-deer  is 
now  ct  ■ '■  to  be  found  only  in  the  mod  northern  countries.  We  alfo 

know,  that  the  climate  of  France  was  formeiiy  much  more  damp  and 
cola,  occalioned  by  the  number  of  woods  and  morafles,  which  are  no 
longer  to  be  feen.  Gaul,  under  the  fame  latitude  as  Canada,  was, 
two  thouland  yeais  ago,  what  Canada  is  at  this  prefent  time  ; a climate 
cold  enough  lor  thefe  animals  to  live  in. 

The  eik  and  the  rein-deer,  therefore  are  only  found  in  the  northern 
count!  ie?  : the  elk  on  this,  and  the  rein-deer  on  the  other  fide  of  the  polar 
circic  in  Europe  and  in  Afia.  We  find  them  in  America  in  the  highell 
latitudes,  beeaufe  the  cold  is  greater  there  than  in  Europe.  The  rein- 
deer can  bear  even  the  mod  excefiive  cold.  He  is  found  in  Spitfbergen  ; 
he  is  common  in  Greenland,  and  in  die  mod  northern  parts  of  Lapland. 
Hence,  in  the  molt  northern  parts  of  Afia,  the  elk  does  not  approach 
fo  near  the  pole.  He  inhabits  Norway,.  Sweden,  Polonia,  Rullia,. 
and  aii  the  provinces  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  with  the  north  of  China. 
We  again  find  him  by  the  name  of  orignal , and  the  rein-deer  under 
thar  of  caribou,  in  Canada,  and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  America. 

We  may  form  a juft  enough  idea  of  the  elk  and  the  rein-deer,  by 
computing  them  with  the  ftag  1 he  elk  is  larger,  thicker,  and  ftands 
more  eredt  upon  his  legs.  His  neck  is  ihorter,  his  hair  longer,  and  his 
antlers  wider  and  heavier  than  thole  of  the  ftag.  The  rein-deer  is 
ihorter  and  more  fq.uat : his  legs  are  imaller  and  thicker,  and  his  feet 
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vider : the  hair  very  thickly  furnifhed,  and  his  antlers  much  longer, 
>and  divided  into  a greater  number  of  branches,  with  flat  terminations  ; 
while  thofe  of  the'elk  are  only  (if  I may  ufe  the  exprefiion)  cut  or 
broached  at  the  edges.  Both  have  long  hair  under  the  neck,  and  both 
have  fhort  tails,  and  ears  much  longer  than  the  flag.  They  do  not 
leap  or  bound  like  the  roe  bucks;  but  their  pace  is  a kind  or  trot,  lo 
ealy  and  quick,  that  they  go  over  almoft  as  much  ground,  in  the  lame 
time  as  the  flags  do,  without  being  fo  much  fatigued  ; for  they  can 
trot  in  this  manner,  for  a day  or  two.  A 'he  rein-deer  lives  upon  the 
mountains:  but  the  flag  only  dwells  in  low  lands  and  damp  loreits. 
Both  go  in  herds,  like  the  flags,  and  both  can  be  eaflly  tamed,  but 
the  rein-deer  with  greater  eafe  than  the  elk.  The  lait,  like  the  flag* 
has  not  loft  his  liberty,  while  the  rein-deer  is  become  domeftic 
among  the  unenlightened  part  of  mankind.  i he  Laplanders  have 
no  other  beaft.  In  the  icy  climate  of  Lapland,  which  only  re- 
ceives the  oblique  rays  of  the  fun,  where  there  is  a icafon  c;  nignt  as^ 
well  as  of  day,  where  the  fnow  covers  the  earth  from  the  beginning  of 
autumn  to  the  end  of  fpring,  and  where  the  verdure  of  the  iumrner 
c on  ft  ft  s in  the  bramble,  juniper  and  mofs,  could  man  form  any  idea 
but  of  famine  ? The  horfe,  the  ox,  the  flteep,  all  our  ufeful  animals, 
find  no  fubflftence  there,  nor  can  they  refift  the  rigour  of  the  cold. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  fearch  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreft,  for 
the  leaft  wild  and  mod  profitable  animals.  The  Laplanders  have  done 
what  we  ourfelves  fhould  do,  d we  were  to  lofe  oui  catt.e.  We  Ihould 
then  be  obliged  to  tame  the  flags  and  the  roe-bucks  of  the  forefts,  to 
fupply  their  place  ; and  I am  perfuaded  we  fhould  render  them  as  fub- 
fervient  to  our  ufe  as  the  Laplanders  do  their  rein- deer.  We  ought  to 
be  lenfibie,  by  this  example,  how  far  Nature  has  extended  her  liberality 
towards  us.  We  do  not  make  ufe  of  all  the  riches  which  ihe  offers  us  : 
the  fund  is  much  more  fmmenfe  than  we  imagine  it.  She  has  beftow- 
cd  on  us  the  horfe,  the  ox,  the  ftieep,  and  all  our  other  domeftic  ani- 
mals, to  ferve  us,  to  feed  us,  and  to  clothe  us  ; and  Ihe  has,  befidcs, 
{ pecies  in  referve,  which  would  be  able  to  fupply  this  defetft,  and  which 
would  only  require  us  to  fubjedt  them.  Man  does  not  lufficiently  know 
what  Nature  can  do,  nor  what  can  he  done  with  her.  Inftead  of  fee  k- 
ing  for  what  he  does  not  know,  he  likes  better  to  abufe  her  in  what  he 
does  know. 

In  comparing  the  advantages  which  the  Laplanders  derive  from  the 
t ime  rein-deer,  with  thofe  which  we  derive  from  our  domeftic  animals, 
we  (hall  fee  that  this  animal  is  worth  two  or  three  of  them.  He  is  ufed, 
as  horfes  are,  to  draw  fledges  and  other  carriages  : he  travels  with 
great  fpeed  and  fwiftnefs ; he  travels  thirty  miles  a day,  and  runs  as 
well  upon  froxen  fnow  as  upon  the  molly  down.  The  female  affords 
milk  more  fubftantial,  and  more  nourifhing,  than  that  of  the  cow ; the 
fit fli  is  very  good  to  eat;  his  coat  makes  an  excellent  fur;  and  his 
d relied  hide  becomes  very  fupple  and  durable  leather.  Thus  the  rein- 
deer alone  affords  all  that  we  derive  from  the  horfe,  the  ox,  and  the 
flit  ep. 

The  antlers  of  the  rein-deer  are  larger,  more  extended,  and  divided 
into  a greater  number  of  branches,  than  thofe  of  the  flag.  His  food, 
in  the  winter  feafon,  is  a white  mofs,  which  he  rinds  under  the  fnow, 
-and  which  he  plows  up  with  his  horns,  digs  up  with  his  feet. 
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In  fummer,  he  lives  upon  the  buds  and  leaves  of  trees,  rather  thaa 
on  herbs,  which  his  forward-fpreading  antlers  will  not  permit  him  to 
broule  on  with  eafe.  He  runs  upon  the  ihow,  and  finks  but  little,  on 
account  of  his  broad  feet.  Thefe  animals  are  mild  ; and  they  brino- 
them  up  in  herds,  which  turns  out  greatly  to  the  profit  of  their  keepers. 
Ibe  richelt  Laplanders  have  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred  head  of 
rein-deer  and  the  poor  have  only  ten  or  twelve.  They  lead  them  to 
padure,  and.  lead  them  back  to  the  liable,  or  fhut  them  up  in  parks 
during  the  night,  to  Ihelter  them  from  the  fury  of  the  wolves.  If  they 
attempt  to  change  their  climate,  they  die  in  a lhort  time.  Some  cen- 
turies ago,  Steno,  prince  of  Sweden,  fent  fix  to  Frederick,  duke  of 
Hclltein  ; and,  in  15 33>  Gudavus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  ten  brought 
o\  er  to  1 1 uflia,  both  males  and  females.  All  perifhed,  without  pro- 
ducing any  young,  either  in  a domellic,  or  in  a free  (late. 

There  are  both  wild  and  tame  rein-deer  in  Lapland.  When  the  tame 
females  are  in  rut,  they  f'ometimes  let  them  loole,  to  feek  the  wild  males  • 
and,  as  thefe  wild  males  are  robud,  and  Itronger  than  the  tame,  thofe  of 
this  mixture  are  preferred.  Thefe  rein-deer  are  not  fo  gentle  as  the 
others ; for  they  not  only  fometimes  relule  to  obey  thofe  who  guide  them, 
but  they  often  turn  furioufly  upon  them,  attack  them  with  their  feet,  fo 
that  there  is  no  other  refource  than  to  cover  themfelves  from  their  rage 
by  the  Hedge,  until  the  fury  of  the  bealt  is  fubfided.  This  Hedge  is  fo 
light,  that  they  can  esfily  manage  and  cover  themfelves  with  it.  The 
bottom  of  it  is  lined  with  the  fkins  of  the  young  rein-deer:  the  hairy 
iide  is  turned  againft  the  fnow,  fo  that  the  fledge  glides  eafily  forwards, 
and  recoils  lefs  on  the  mountains.  The  harnefs  of  the  rein-deer  is  only 
a thong,  of  the  hide,  with  the  hairs  remaining  on  it,  round  the  neck, 
whence  it  deicends  towards  the  bread,  pafles  under  the  belly,  between 
the  legs,  and  is  fafiened  to  a hole  which  is  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fledge. 
The  Laplander  has  only  a Angle  cord  with  which  he  guides  the  animal, 
and  which  he  throws  indifferently  upon  the  back  of  the  bead,  fometimes 
on  one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  according  as  he  would  direcd 
him  to  the  right  o.  .eft.  1 hey  can  travel  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  1 
but  the.  quicker  this  method  of  travelling  is,  the  more  it  is  inconvenient! 
A perfon  mud  be  well  accudomed  to  it,  and  travel  often,  to  be  able 
to  diredt  this  fledge,  and  prevent  it  from  turning  over. 

The  rein-deers  have  many  things  in  their  external  appearance  in  com- 
mon with  the  dags : and  the  formation  of  the  interior  part  is,  if  the 
expredion  is  allowable,  the  fame.  The  rein-deer  fheds  his  antlers  every 
year  like  the  dag,  and,  like  him,  is  very  good  venifon.  The  females, 
of  both  fpecies,  go  eight  months  with  young,  and  produce  but  one  at 
a birth.  The  young  rein-deer  follows  her  dam  during  the  fird  two  or 
three  years,  and  does  not  attain  his  full  growth  till  about  the  age  of 
four  or  five.  It  is  at  this  age,  that  they  begin  to  drefs  and  exercife 
them  for  labour. 

The  rein-deers  are  all  very  fpirited,  and  very  difficult  to  manage  ; 
they  therefore  make  ufe  of  only  thofe  which  are  cadrated,  among  which 
they  chufe  the  li velielt  and  the  fwifted  to  draw  their  dedges,  and  the 
heavier  to  travel  with  their  provifion  and  baggage  at  a flower  pace. 
Thefe  animals  are  troubled  with  an  infedf,  called  the  gad-fly,  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  which,  burrowing  under  their  fliins  the  preceding 
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fummer,  depofit  their  eggs.  Hence  the  (km  of  the  rein-deer  is  often 
fo  full  of  fmall  holes,  that  an  incurable  difordcr  is  the  coniequence.  ^ 

The  herds  of  this  fpecies  require  a great  deal  of  care.  The  rein- 
deer are  fubjedt  to  elope,  and  voluntarily  renew  their  natural  liberty. 
They  muft  be  clofely  attended,  and  narrowly  watched.  They  cannot 
lead  them  to  paflure  but  in  open  places  ; and,  in  cale  the  herd  is  nu- 
merous, they  have  need  of  feveral  perfons  to  guard  them,  and  to  run 
after  them,  if  they  ftray.  They  are  all  marked,  that  they  may  be 
known  again  ; for  it  often  happens,  that  they  llray  in  the  woods,  or 
mix  with  another  herd.  In  fhort,  the  Laplanders  are  continually  occu- 
pied in  the  care  of  their  rein-deer,  which  conllitute  the  whole  of  their 

opulence.  . . 

The  rein-deer  is  the  only  animal  of  this  fpecies  the  female  of  which 
has  horns  like  the  male  ; and  the  only  one  alfo  which  fheds  his  horns, 
and  renews  them  again,  notwithstanding  his  caftration.  In  flags,  fal- 
low-deer, and  roe-bucks,  on  the  contrary,  that  have  undergone  this 
operation,  the  head  of  the  animals  remain  always  in  the  lame  Hate  ia. 
which  it  was  when  caftrated. 

Another  lingularity,  which  is  common  to  the  rein-deer  and  the  elk, 
is,  that  when  thefe  animals  run,  or  quicken  their  pace,  their  hoofs,  at 
every  ftep,  make  a crackling  noife,  as  if  all  the  joints  of  their  legs  were 
disjointing.  It  is  the  noife,  or  perhaps  the  feent,  which  informs  the 
wolves  of  their  approach,  and,  if  the  wolves  are  many  in  number,  they 
very  often  obtain  the  vidtory.  The  rein-deer  is  able  to  defend  himfelf 
again!!  a fingle  wolf,  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  with  his  horns  but 
with  his  fore-feet,  which  are  very  ftrong,  and  with  which  he  ftrikes 
with  fuch  force,  as  to  Hun  the  wolf,  and  to  drive  him  away.  After 
this  he  flies  with  fuch  fpeed,  as  not  to  be  overtaken.  A more  dangerous, 
though  a lefs  frequent,  ancj  lefs  numerous  enemy  than  the  wolf,  is  the 
rofomack , or  glutton.  This ' animal,  more  voracious,  but  heavier  than 
the  wolf,  does  not  purfue  the  rein-deer,  but  climbs  and  conceals  him- 
felf in  a tree,  and  waits  the  arrival  of  his  prey.  As  foon  as  he  fees 
him  within  his  reach,  he  rufhes  upon  him,  and,  fattening  himielf  with 
his  nails  upon  his  back,  and  tearing  his  head  or  neck  with  his  teeth, 
never  quits  him  till  he  has  difpatched  him.  He  makes  the  like  attack, 
and  ufes  the  fame  ftratagems,  to  conquer  the  elk,  an  animal  ftronger 
than  the  rein-deer. 

The  elk  and  rein-deer  are  both  among  the  number  of  ruminating 
animals. 

A tame  rein-deer  lives  only  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  ; but  it  is  to 
be  piefumed,  that  the  life  of  the  wild  rein- deer  is  much  longer.  This 
animal,  being  four  years  before  he  arrives  at  his  full  growth,  muft 
live  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  when  he  is  in  his  natural  ftate.  The 
Laplanders  hunt  the  wild  rein  deers  by  different  methods,  according 
to  the  difference  of  feafons.  In  their  rutting  time,  they  make  ule  of  a 
tame  female  to  attradl  the  males.  They  kill  them  with  the  mulket,  or 
with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  bend  the  bow  with  fuch  vigour,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  thicknefs  of  the  hair,  and  the  firmnefs  of  the  hide, 
they  very  often  kill  one  of  thefe  beads  with  a fingle  arrow. 

In  general,  the  elk  is  a much  larger  and  a much  flronger  animal 
than  the  flag  and  the  rein-deer.  His  hair  is  fo  rough,  and  his  hide  fo 
hard,  that  the  mu!ket-ball  cannot  penetrate  it.  His  legs  are  very  firm, 

with 
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with  fo  much  motion  and  ftrength,  efpecially  in  the  fore  feet,  that  he 
can  kill  a man  by  one  lingle  llroke  of  his  foot ; yet,  he  is  hunted  with 
men  and  dogs.  It  is  affirmed,  that,  when  he  is  touched  with  the 
lance,  or  puriued,  that  he  often  tails  without  either  being  pulled  down 
or  wounded.  From  this  circumftance,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
is  fubjed  to  the  epilepfy,  and  from  this  conje&ure  which  is  a very  ab- 
furd  one,  a contequence  equally  abfurd  has  been  drawn,  nainelv.  that  his 
hoot  is  not  only  a remedy  for,  but  even  an  antidote  againft  this  difeafe. 

As  there  are  very  few^  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  all 
animals,  and  particularly  elks,  abound  more  there  than  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  favages  are  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hunting  and 
taking  them  ; they  follow  them  by  the  track  of  their  feet,  very  often 
for  many  days  together;  and,  by  conftancy  and  dexterity,  they  often 
gain  their  end.  Their  method  of  hunting  them  in  winter  is  particularly 
lingular : — “ They  make  ufe  of  rackets,  or  fnow-ihoes,”  fays  Denys, 
**  by  means  ot  which,  they  walk  upon  the  fnov.7  without  linking  in. 
The  ot  ignal  does  not  cover  a deal  of  ground,  becaufe  of  his  finking  in 
the  l'now,  which  greatly  fatigues  him  ; he  eats  nothing  but  the  young 
fhoots  of  the  trees  during  the  whole  year;  therefore,  W'here  the  fiva- 
ges  find  the  trees  eaten,  they  prefently  meet  with  the  beads,  which 
are  not  far  off,  and  which  they  approach  very  eafily.  They  throw  a 
dart  at  th  - , which  is  a large  club,  at  the  end  of  which  is  fattened  a 
large  p.  inted  bone,  which  pierces  like  a fword  If  there  are  many  orig- 
nals  in  one  troop,  they  drive  them  awa>  ; for  then,  the  crignals,  pla- 
cing thcrrffelves  in  a rank,  delcribe  a large  circle  of  a mile  anu  a half, 
or  two  miles,  and  fometimes  more.  They  harden  the  fnow  fo  much 
with  their  feet  in  turning  round,  that  they  no  longer  link  in.  the 
favages  in  America  wait  for  their  palling  them,  upon  which,  they  dif- 
charge  their  darts  and  difpatch  them.’* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  THE  I 3 L X THE  CHAMOIS,  AND  OTHER  GOATS THE  SAIGA — THE 

ANTELOPE,  OR  GAZELLE OP  THE  BEZOAR  STONE OF  THE  BUBA- 

LUS,  OR  STAG  LIKE  ANTI  LOPE THE  CONDOMA,  OR  STRIPED  ANTE- 
LOPE  THE  GUIB,  OR  HARNESSED  ANTI-LOPE — THE  GRIMM 1HE 

CHEVROTINS THE  MAZAME,  AND  TEMAMACAMF, THE  COUDOUS, 

OR  INDIAN  ANTELOPE THE  MUSK THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THAT  PER- 

FUME. 

''N. 

The  Ilex , the  Chamois , and  other  Goats . 

ALTHOUGH  it  appears,  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  yet  they  have  not  deferibed  them  by 
any  particular  denominations,  nor  even  by  any  explicit  charadterittics. 
They  have  only  pointed  them  out  under  the  generical  name  of  wild 
goats.  They  probably  prefumed,  that  thefe  animals  w'ere  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  domeftic  goats,  as  they  have  not  given  them  proper 
names,  as  they  have  done  to  every  other  different  fpecies  of  animals. 
On  the  contrary,  all  our  modern  naturalifts  have  regarded  the  ibex 

and 
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UnJ  the  chamois  as  two  real  and  didindl  fpecies,  and  both  different  from 
that  of  our  goats. 

The  male  ibex  differs  from  the  chamois,  by  the  length,  thicknefs 
and  form  of  the  horns:  it  is  alfo  much  more  bulky,  vigorous  and  ftrong. 
The  female  ibex  has  horns  different  from  the  male:  they  are  alfo  much 
fmaller,  and  nearly  refembling  thofe  of  the  chamois.  In  other  rel'pedls, 
thefe  two  animals  have  the  fame  cudoms,  the  fame  manners,  and  the 
fame  country.  The  ibex,  as  he  is  endowed  with  more  agility,  and  is 
ftronger  than  the  chamois,  climbs  to  the  fummit  of  the  highed  moun- 
tains ; while  the  chamois  only  lives  in  the  fecond  dage.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  plains  : both  make  their  way  on  the 
fnovv : both  are  covered  with  a firm  and  folid  {kin,  and  clothed,  in 
winter,  with  a double  fur  of  very  rough  hair,  and  a finer  and  thick- 
er hair  below.  Both  of  them  have  a black  (tripe  on  the  back,  and 
both  have  the  tail  nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  The  number  of  exterior  re- 
femblances  is  fo  great,  in  comparifon  with  the  differences,  and  tne  con- 
formity of  the  exterior  parts  is  fo  complete,  that,  if  we  rcalon  in  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  accounts,  we  might  be  induced  to  believe,  that  thefe 
two  animals  are  not  really  of  a different  fpecies,  but  that  they  are  only 
conftant  varieties  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  The  ibex,  as  well  as  the 
chamois,  when  taken  young  and  reared  along  with  domedic  goats, 
are  eafiiy  tamed ; and,  imbibe  the  fame  manners,  herd  together,  return 
to  the  dable,  and  probably  copulate  together,  1 oven,  however,  that 
this  fail,  the  mod  important  of  all,  and  which  alone  would  decide  the 
queffion,  is  not  afcertained. 

Let  us,  now,  take  a view  of  the  oppofite  reafons.  The  fpecies  of 
the  ibex  and  the  chamois  both  fuhfift  in  a date  of  nature,  and  both  are 
conftantly  didinft.  The  chamois  fometimes  comes,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  joins  the  dock  of  our  domedic  iheep.  The  ibex  never  joins  them, 
at  lead  not  before  it  is  tamed.  The  ibex  and  the  he-gout  have  a very- 
long  heard,  and  the  chamois  has  none.  The  male  and  female  cha- 
mois have  very  fmall  horns : thofe  of  the  male  ibex  arc  fo  thick  and  fo 
long,  that  they  would  fcarcely  be  imagined  to  belong  to  an  animal  of 
its  fize.  The  horns  of  the  male  ibex  are  not  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  goat ; as  the  female,  however,  refembles  our  goat,  and  even  the 
chamois,  in  the  fize  and  fmallnefs  of  the  horns,  may  we  not  conclude, 
that  thefe  animals,  the  chamois,  and  the  domedic  goat,  are,  in  fa<5L 
the  fame  fpecies,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  females  is  invariable  and 
alike,  while  the  males  are  fubjedt  to  varieties,  which  render  them  dif- 
ferent from  one  another? 

The  ibex,  or  wild  goat  exadlly  refembles  the  domedic  goat,  in  the* 
conformation,  the  organization,  and  tire  natural  and  phydcal  habits* 
It  only  varies  by  two  flight  differences;  the  one  externally,  and  the 
other  internally.  The  horns  of  the  ibex  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
he-goat : they  have  two  longitudinal  lidges  ; and  thofe  of  the  goat  have 
hut  one:  they  have  alfo  thick  knots,  or  travel  le  tubercles,  by  which  their 
age  is  known,  while  thofe  of  the  goats  are  only  marked  wi.h  tranf- 
verfe  drokes.  The  ibex  runs  as  fad  as  the  dag,  and  leaps  with  more 
agility  than  the  roe- buck.  All  goats  are  liable  to  vertigos,  which  are 
common  to  them  with  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  as  well  as  the  inclina- 
tion to  climb  up  rocks.  Befidcs  they  continually  lick  the  dones,  ef-, 
pecially  thofe  which  are  drongly  impregnated  with  falt-petre,  or  com- 
mon 
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mon  fait.  In  the  Alps  there  are  rocks  which  have  been  hollowed  by 
the  tongue  of  the  chamois.  Thefe  are  generally  foft  and  calcinable 
Rones,  in  which,  there  is  always  a certain  quantity  of  nitre.  Thefe  na- 
tural agreements,  thefe  conformable  cuftoms,  among  other  circum- 
ftances,  appear  to  me  to  be  fufficient  demonftrations  of  the  identity  of 
fpecies  in  thefe  animals. 

The  ibex  and  the  chamois,  one  of  which  I look  upon  as  the  male, 
and  the  other  as  the  female  ftock  of  the  goat  fpecies,  are  only  found, 
like  the  mufflon,  the  fource  of  the  fheep  fpecies,  in  defarts,  and  upon 
the  moll  craggy  places  of  the  higheft  mountains.  The  Alps,  Pyre- 
nees, the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  thofe  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, are  almoll  the  only  places  where  the  ibex  and  the  chamois  are 
to  be  found.  But,  although  both  thefe  animals  diilike  heat,  and  only 
inhabit  the  region  of  fnow  and  ice,  yet  they  have  alfo  an  averfion  to 
excelfive  cold.  In  the  fummer,  they  chufe  the  north  of  the  mountains  ; 
in  winter,  they  defeend  into  the  valleys.  Neither  can  they  fupport 
themfelves  on  their  legs  upon  the  ice,  when  it  is  fmooth  ; but,  if  there 
be  the  leaft  inequalities  on  its  furface,  they  bound  along  with  fecurity. 

The  chace  of  thefe  animals  for  which  the  dogs  are  quite  ufelefs,  is 
very  dangerous  to  men;  ior  fometimes  the  animal,  finding  itfelf  hard 
pulhed,  turns  and  ftrikes  the  huntfman  and  tumbles  him  headlong  from 
the  rock.  The  chamois  is  as  fwift,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  ibex.  The 
fpecies  of  this  lall  is  more  numerous  ; and  they  commonly  go  in  herds. 
There  are,  however,  fewer  now  than  there  were  formerly,  at  lead  in 
the  Alps,  and  Pyrenean  mountains. 

Mr  Perond,  furveyor  of  the  cryftal  mines  in  the  Alps,  having 
brought  over  a living  chamois,  has  given  us  the  following  information 
on  the  natural  habits  of  this  animal : — “ The  chamois  is  a wild  animal, 
but  eafil)  tamed,  and  very  docile.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a domeftic 
goat,  and  refembles  that  animal  in  many  refpeds.  It  is  fprightly  and 
adive  beyond  exprelfion.  Its  hair  is  fhort,  like  that  of  the  doe  ; in 
fpring  it  is  of  an  alh-colour,  and  in  winter  of  a blackifh  brown.  The 
large  males  keep  themfelves  apart  from  the  reft,  except  in  their  rutting 
time.  The  time  of  their  coupling  is  from  the  beginning  of  October  to 
the  end  of  November  ; and  they  bring  forth  in  April  and  March.  The 
young  follows  the  dam  for  about  five  months,  and  fometimes  longer, 
if  the  huntfmen,  or  the  wolves,  do  not  feparate  them.  It  is  aliened, 
that  they  live  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  The  flefh  of  the  cha- 
mois is  palatable  ; and  fome  of  the  fatteft  alford  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
fuet,  which  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  goat. 

The  cry  of  the  chamois  is  not  diftindly  known.  If  it  has  any, 
it  is  but  faint,  and  fomewhat  like  that  of  a hoarfe  goat ; it  is  by  this 
cry  it  calls  its  young ; but,  when  they  are  frightened,  or  are  in  danger 
of  any  enemy,  or  fome  other  objed  not  perfedly  known  to  them,  they 
warn  the  reft  of  the  flock  by  a kind  of  hilling  noife.  It  is  oblervable, 
that  the  chamois  has  a very  penetrating  eye,  and  its  hearing  and  fmell 
are  not  lefs  acute.  When  it  finds  an  enemy  near,  it  Hops,  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  in  an  inftant  flies  oft  with  the  utmoft  fpeed.  When  the 
wind  is  in  its  favour,  it  can  fmell  a human  creature  for  more  than  half 
a mile  diftant.  When  this  happens,  therefore,  and  it  cannot  fee  its  e- 
nemy,  but  only  difeovers  his  approach  by  the  feent,  he  begins  the  bif- 
fing noife  with  fucli  force,  that  the  rocks  and  the  for  efts  re-echo  with 
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the  found.  This  hiding  continues  as  long  as  the  breath  will  permit. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  very  {hrill,  but  more  grave  towards  the  clofe. 
The  animal  then  reds  a moment,  after  this  alarm,  to  infpett  farther 
into  its  danger,  and,  having  confirmed  the  reality  of  its  fufpicion* 
it  recommences  to  hifs  by  intervals,  till  it  has  fpread  the  alarm 
to  a great  didance.  It  is  then  in  the  moll  violent  agitation,  drikes 
the  ground  forcibly  with  its  fore  foot,  and  fometimes  with  both  : it 
bounds  from  rock  to  rock  : it  turns,  and  looks  round  : it  runs  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  when  it  has  obtained  a light  of  the  enemy, 
flies  from  it  with  all  its  fpeed.  The  hiding  of  the  male  is  much  more 
acute  than  that  of  the  female  : it  is  performed  through  the  noftrils,  and 
is,  properly,  no  more  than  a very  ftrong  breath,  forced  through  the 
nodrils  by  fixing  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  keeping  the  teetli  nearly 
fhut,  the  lips  open,  and  a little  lengthened.  The  chamois  feeds  upon 
the  bed  herbage,  and  chufes  the  mod  delicate  parts  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  the  mod  tender  buds.  It  is  not  lets  delicate  with  regard  to  feve- 
ral  aromatic  herbs,  which  grow,  upon  the  fides  of  the  Alps.  It  drinks 
but  very  little,  while  it  feeds  upon  the  fuceulent  herbage,  and  rumi- 
nates, like  the  goat,  in  the  intervals  of  feeding.  Its  head  is  crowned 
with  two  fmall  horns,  of  about  half  a foot  long,  of  a beautiful  black* 
and  riling  from  the  forehead,  almod  betwixt  the  eyes.  Thefe  horns 
are  often  ufed  for  the  heads  of  canes.  The  hides  of  thefe  animals  are 
very  drong  and  ftipple,  and  they  furnilh  duff  for  good  waift-coats  and 
and  gloves. 

The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  extremely  difficult.  The  mod  ufual 
way  is  to  hide  behind  fome  of  the  rocks,  and  flioot  them.  The  fportf- 
man  is  obliged  to  take  great  precaution  in  this  bufmefs,  and  to  creep, 
for  a great  way,  upon  his  belly,  oblerving,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep 
the  wind  in  his  face.  When  he  is  got  within  a proper  didance,  and 
properly  fecured  from  fight,  he  only  advances  his  head  and  arms,  with 
the  piece,  from  his  hiding  place,  and  fires  among  them.  Others  hunt 
this  animal,  as  they  do  the  (tag,  by  placing  proper  perfons  at  all  the 
paffages  ot  the  glade  or  valley,  and  then  fending  in  others  to  rouze  the 
game.  , , 

The  Saiga. 

There  is  a fort  of  wild  goat  found  in  Hungary,  in  Tartary,  and  in 
South  Siberia,  which  the  Ruffians  called  Seigak,  or  Saiga.  It  bears  a 
reiemblance  to  the  domedic  goat,  in  the  lhape  of  its  body,  and  in  its 
hair;  but,  by  the  lhape  of  the  horns,  and  the  want  of  the  beard,  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  gazelle,  and  appears  to  be  a mixture  of  thefe  two 
animals. 

The  faiga,  by  its  natural  habits,  is  more  like  the  gazel  than  the  ibex 
and  the  chamois  ; for  it  does  not  delight  in  mountainous  countries,  but 
lives  upon  the  hills  and  plains.  It  is  very  agile,  very  fwii't,  and  its 
flefh  has  a better  relilh  than  that  oi  the  ibex,  or  any  other  wild  or  tarn'* 
goat. 

The  Antelope,  or  Gazelle. 

There  have  been  thirteen  fpecies,  or,  at  lead,  thirteen  very  diftinft 
varieties,  of  thefe  animals  taken  notice  of.  In  this  uncertainty,  in  know- 
ing whether  they  are  only  varieties,  or  in  fadt  really  different  fpecies, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  put  them  all  together,  adigning  to  each  of 

them  a particular  name.  The  firlt  is  the  common  gazelle,  found  in 
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Syria,  in  Mefopotamia,  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Levant,  as  well  as 
in  Barbary,  and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  The  horns  of  this 
animal  are  about  a foot  long,  entirely  annulated  at  the  bafe,  which  lef- 
fen  into  half  rings  towards  the  extremity  ; they  are  not  only  furround- 
ed  with  thefe  rings,  but  alfo  longitudinally  furrowed  by  fmall  (freaks. 
Th  fe  rings  indicate  the  number  of  years  of  their  growth,  which  is 
com'morly  about  twelve  or  thirteen.-  The  gazelles  in  general,  and  this 
tribe  in  particular,  greatly  refemble  the  roe-buck,  in  the  proportions  of 
the  body,  in  its  natural  functions,  in  its  fwiftnefs,  and  in  the  brightnefs 
and  beauty  of  its  eyes.  Thefe  refemblanc-es  would  incline  us  to  think, 
that,  as  the  roe  buck  does  not  exift  where  the  gazelle  does,  that  the 
roe-buck  is  only  a gazelle,  whofe  nature  is  altered  by  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  and  by  the  elf  eft  of  food,  did  not  the  gazelle  differ  from 
the  roe-buck  in  its  horns.  Thole  of  the  roe-buck,  which  may  be  faid 
to  be  folid,  fall  off,  and  are  renewed  every  year,  like  thofe  of  the  flag. 
On  the  contrary,  the  horns  of  the  gazelle  are  hollow  and  permanent, 
like  thofe  of  the  goat.  The  roe-buck  has  alfo  no  gall-bladder,  which 
both  the  gazelle  and  the  goat  have.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gazelles 
have,  in  common  with  the  roe-buck,  deep  pits  under  the  eyes,  and  re- 
femble it  Aill  more  in  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  hair,  in  the  bunches 
upon  their  legs,  which  only  differ  in  being  upon  the  fore  legs  of  the  ga- 
zelle, and  upon  the  hinder  legs  of  the  roe-buck.  The  gazelles,  therefore, 
lecm  u be  of  a middle  nature  between  the  two  animals  ; but,  when  we 
confider,  that  the  me-buck  is  an  animal  which  is  to  be  found  in  both 
continents,  and  that  the  goats,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the  gazelles, 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  New  World,  we  lhall  eaiily  perceive,  that 
thefe  two  fpecies,  the  goat  and  the  gazelle,  are  more  nearly  related  to 
each  other  than  they  are  to  tire  roe  buck. 

The  feconci  gazelle  is  an  animal  found  in  Senegal,  and  is  called  the 
level.  It  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  former,  and  nearly  of  the  lize  of  a 
fmall  roe-buck,  it  differs  alfo  in  its  eyes,  which  are  much  larger  ; and 
its  horns,  inftead  of  being  round,  are  flatted  on  the  tides,  as  well  in 
the  male  as  in  the  female.  In  other  refpeffs,  the  kevel  is  entirely  like 
the  gazelle. 

The  third  animal  is  called  the  corin,  the  name  it  bears  in  Senegal. 
It  greatly  refembles  the  gazelle  and  the  kevel,  but  is  ft  ill  lefs  than  either. 
Its  horns  too  are  much  fmaller,  and  fmoother  than  thofe  of  the  other 
two ; and  the  annular  prominences  belonging  to  this  kind  are  fcarceiy 
difcerriible. 

In  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  France,  there  are  fkins  of  thefe  three  diffe- 
rent gazelles.  There  is  likewife  a horn  which  bears  a great  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  the  gazelle  and  kevel,  and  only  diflers  from  them  in  being 
much  thicker.  Its  thicknels  and  length  feem  to  indicate  a much  larger 
animal  than  the  common  gazelle  ; and  it  appears  to  belong  to  a gazelle 
which  the  Turks  call  tzeran , and  the  Perlians  atur.  This  animal,  ac- 
cording to  Clear ius,  in  fome  meafure,  refembles  our  deer,  except  that 
it  is  rather  of  a red  colour  than  brown.  The  horns,  likewife,  are  wi- 
thout antlers,  and  reft  upon  the  back,  &c.  Mr  Gmelin,  who  defcribes 
it  under  the  name  of  doheren , fays,  it  refembles  the  roe-buck,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  horns  arc  like  thofe  of  the  ibex,  hollow,  and,  like 
them  never  fall  off. 
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To  the  four  firft  fpecies  or  tribes  of  gazelles,  muft  he  added  two  o- 
ther  animals,  which  refemble  them  in  many  things.  The  firft  is  called 
koba  at  Senegal,  where  the  French  have  ftiled  it  the  great  brown  cow. 
The  fecond,  which  we  call  the  Lob,  is  alfo  an  animal  of  Senegal,  which 
the  French  have  denominated  the  fmall  brown  cow.  The  horns  of  the 
kob  greatly  refemble  thole  of  the  gazelle  and  the  kevel ; but  the  lhape 
of  the  head  is  different : the  muzzle  is  much  longer,  and  there  are  no 
pits  nor  deprdfions  under  the  eyes. 

The  feventh  animal  of  this  fpecies,  or  of  this  genus,  is  a gazelle 
which  is  found  in  the  Levant,  but  more  generally  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Arabia.  It  is  called,  from  its  Arabian  name  algazelle.  It  is  lhaped 
pretty  much  like  the  other  gazelles,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a deer  ; 
but  its  horns  are  long,  fmall,  and  but  little  rounded  till  towards  the 
extremity,  when  they  turn  fhcrt  with  a fharp  flexure.  "They  are  black, 
and  almoft  fmooth,  and  the  annular  prominences  fcarcely  obfervable, 
except  towards  the  bafe,  w’here  they  are  a little  more  viflble.  They 
are  about  three  feet  long,  while  thofe  of  the  gazelle  are  generally  bat 
one  foot,  thofe  of  the  kevel  fourteen  and  fifteen  inches,  and  thofe  of 
the  corin  (which,  neverthelefs,  refembles  this  the  mod),  only  fix  or 
feven  inches. 

The  eighth  animal  is  that  which  is  vulgarly  called  the  Bezoar  gazelle, 
but  by  the  eaftern  nations  pafan , which  name  we  retain.  This  gazelle 
is  of  the  fize  of  our  domeftic  he-goat ; and  it  has  the  hair,  lhape,  and 
agility  of  the  flag.  In  mod  refpects,  thefe  two  fpecies,  the  algazelle  and 
the  pafan , appear  to  us  to  have  a great  affinity.  They  are  alfo  natives 
of  the  fame  climate,  and  found  in  the  Levant,  in  Egypt,  in  Barbary, 
in  Arabia,  and  Perfia  ; with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  algazelle 
feeds  upon  the  plains,  and  the  pafan  is  only  found  in  the  mountains. 
The  fielh  of  both  is  very  good  food. 

The  ninth  gazelle  is  an  animal  which  is  called  nangv.er  at  Senegal. 
It  is  three  feet  and  an  half  long,  two  feet  and  an  half  high.  It  is  of 
the  colour  of  the  roe-buck,  fallow  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
white  under  the  belly  and  upon  the  hinder  parts,  with  a white  fpot  on 
the  neck.  Its  horns  are  prominent,  like  thofe  of  the  other  gazelles, 
and  are  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long.  They  are  black,  and  round  ; 
but,  what  is  very  particular  in  them,  is,  that  near  the  points  they  are 
crooked  forwards,  as  thofe  of  the  chamois  are  bent  backwards.  Thefe 
nanguers  are  very  beautiful  animals,  and  very  eafily  tamed. 

The  tenth  gazelle  is  a very  common  animal  both  in  Barbary,  and  in 
Mauritania,  and  fo  well  known  to  the  Englilh,  that  they  have  given  it 
the  name  of  the  antelope.  This  animal  is  of  the  fize  of  a roe  buck,  and 
greatly  refembles  the  common  gazelle  and  the  kevel,  yet  differs  from 
them  in  fo  many  particulars,  that  is  it  confidered  as  an  animal  of  a dif- 
ferent fpecies.  This  antelope  has  deeper  eye-pits  than  the  common 
gazelle.  Its  horns  are  about  fourteen  inches  long,  meeting  almoft  at 
the  bottom,  fpreading  as  they  rife,  fo  as,  at  their  tips,  to  be  fixteen 
inches  afunder.  They  have  the  annular  prominences  of  the  Gazelle 
and  the  kevel,  but  not  fo  diftinguifhahle  as  in  thofe.  But  what  Verves 
particularly  to  diftinguifh  this  antelope,  is,  the  double  flexure,  very 
uniform  and  remarkable,  fo  that  the  two  horns  give  a tolerable  repre- 
ienr.ation  of  an  antique  lyre. 
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In  reviewing  all  the  animals  of  this  clafs,  we  find  that  there  are  a- 
bont  twelve  fpecies,  or  diftind  varieties,  in  the  gazelles  ; and,  after 
having  carefully  compared  them,  we  fuppofe,  firft,  that  the  common 
gazelle,  the  kevel,  and  the  corin,  are  only  three  varieties  of  one  fpecies 
Vv  e next  imagine,  that  the  tzeiran,  the  koba,  and  the  kob,  are  all  three 
varieties  of  another  fpecies.  Thirdly,  we  prefume,  that  the  algazelle, 
and  the  pafan,  are  only  two  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; and  we  ima- 
gine uiat.the  name  Bezoar  gazelle,  which  has  been  given  to  the  pafan, 
is  no  dieindive  charader ; for  we  think  ourfelves  able  to  prove,  that 
that  the  Oriental  bezoar  does  not  come  from  the  pafan  alone,  but  from 
all  the  gazelles  and  goats  which  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Alia. 
Fomthly,  it  appears,  that  the  nanguers,  whofe  horns  are  crooked  for- 
ward^ and  which,  together,  compole  two  or  three  particular  varieties, 
leave  been  indicated  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  dama  ; and, 
filthy,  that  the  antelopes,  which  are  about  three  or  four  in  number* 
and  which  differ  from  all  others  by  the  double  flexure  of  their  horns’ 
have  alio  been  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  Jlrebficheros , and 

The  gazelles  are  hunted  not  only  with  dogs,  affiled  by  the  falcon, 
but  ado,  in  lone  countries,  with  the  ounce.  This  animal,  tamed  for 
the  purpofe,  generally  goes  with  the  huntfman  ; and,  when  the  prey 
is  near,  .they  unchain  it,  and  lhew  it  the  gazelles.  It  immediately  ex- 
erts all  us  arts  and  fiercenefs  in  the  purfuit,  not,  as  might  be  fuppofed, 
by  running  after  them,  blit  by  turning  and  winding  about  with  the  ut- 
molt  cunning,  till  it  is  near  its  prey,  when  it  bounds  all  at  once  upon 
the  gazelle,  ltrangles  it  in  an  inflant,  and  fucks  its  blood.  If  it  miffes 
its  aim,  which  often  happens,  it  refts  in  the  place,  nor  does  it  attempt 
to  purfue  them  tnv  further;  perhaps  from  the  inftind,  that,  as  they 
can  run  much  fwifter,  and  a longer  time,  the  chace  would  be  uielefs. 

I he  mailer  tnen  diuws  near  the  ounce,  coaxing  it,  and  fiinn.inp-  it  fbme 
pieces  of  flefh,  untill  he  is  near  enough  to  chain,  and  to  bring  it  back 
to  its  former  flation. 

In  fome  places,  they  take  wild  gazelles  by  means  of  a tame  one,  to 
tne  horns  of  which  they  faflen  a fnare  made  of  cord.  When  a herd  of 
gazelles  is  found,  the  tame  one  is  fent  among  the  reft.  It  no  fooner 
approaches,  than  the  males  of  the  wild  herd  advance  to  oppofe  him, 
and,  in  butting  with  their  horns,  are  entangled  in  the  noofe.  In  this 
ftruggle,  they  both  commonly  fall  to  the  ground,  when  the  huntfman 
com  mg  up,  kills  tire  one,  and  difengages  the  other. 

- he  antelopes,  efpecially  the  largell  fort,  are  much  more  common 
in  Arrica  than  in  India.  They  are  ftronger  and  fiercer  than  the  other 
gazelles,  from  which  they  are  eafiiy  diftinguifliable  by  the  double  flex- 
ure of  their  horns : they  have  alfo  no  black  or  brown  ftreaks  on  their 
fiues.  The  middling-fized  antelope  is  about  the  fize  and  colour  of  the 
deer  : their  horns  are  very  black,  their  body  is  very  white,  and  their 
fore  legs  lhorter  than  the  hinder  ones.  They  are  well  made,  and  only 
fleep  in  dry  and  clean  places ; they  are  likewife  very  fwift,  very  watch- 
ful, and  very  apprehenfive  of  danger.  Hence,  in  open  places,  when 
they  fee  a man,  a dog,  or  any  other  enemy,  they  fly,  with  all  their 
fwifinefs,  till  they  are  out  of  danger.  But,  notwithftanding  this  natu- 
ral timidity,  they  have  a kind  of  courage,  if  they  are  furprifed,  when  ' 

they 
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they  turn  fhort  round,  and  face  the  enemy  that  attacks  them,  with 
great  firmnefs. 

The  bezoar  ftone  is  the  produ&ion  not  only  of  gazelles,  but  of  wild 
and  dometlic  goats,  and  even  of  {h-ep.  Probably  the  formation  of  this 
ftone  depends  more  on  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  quality 
of  the  food,  than  on  the  nature  or  fpecies  of  the  animal.  Some  authors 
have  aflerted,  that  the  true  occidental  bezoar,  i e.  that  which  poffeffes 
moil  virtue,  is  the  prodinffion  of  monkeys,  and  not  of  gazelles,  goats, 
or  flieep  But  this  opiub  n is  not  founded  on  a proper  bafis  ; for  we 
have  feen  many  of  then  concretions,  to  which  the  name  of  monkey  be- 
zoar has  been  given,  quite  different  from  the  Oriental  bezoar , which  is 
certainly  produced  by  a ruminating  animal,  and  which  is  eafily  diftin- 
gnifliable  from  all  other  bezoats,  by  its  fhape,  fubftance,  and  colour, 
wh'  .L  is  generally  of  an  olive  brown  without  and  within.  The  occiden- 
tal bezoar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a pale  yellow.  The  fubftance  of 
the  firft  is  alio  fofter  and  finer:  that  of  the  laft,  harder  and  drier.  The 
Oriental  bezoar  has  been  prodigioufly  in  vogue,  and  a great  confump- 
tion  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  laft  century.  Since  it  has  been  made 
ufe  of  in  Europe  and  in  Afia  too,  for  all  cafes  in  which  our  prefent 
phyficians  give  cordial  medicines,  and  other  antidotes,  may  we  not 
prefume,  by  the  great  quantities  which  formerly  have  been,  and  by 
what  ; prefent  is  coniumed,  that  this  ftone  is  produced  not  from  a 
fingle  ip.  ies  of  animal,  but  from  many  ; and  that  it  is  equally  the 
production  of  gazelles,  goats,  and  flieep,  that  cannot  produce  it  but  in 
certain  climates  of  the  Levant  and  indies. 

This  ftone  is  formed,  as  is  well  known,  by  concentrical  layers,  and 
often  ontains  tome  foreign  matter,  even  from  the  circumference  to  the 
vei  center.  We  have  enquired  into  the  nature  of  this  matter,  which 
ferve:  as  a nucleus  to  the  Oriental  bezoar,  from  which  a judgement  may 
be  formed  of  the  kind  of  animal  that  has  fwallowed  them.  This  nuc- 
lei! is  of  various  ki  ds,  fofnetimes  pieces  of  flint,  tamarinds,  grains  of 
Caftiw.j  pieces  of  ftraw,  and  the  young  buds  of  trees  in  particular. 
From  he  above  fads,  therefore  we  can  attribute  this  produdion  only 
to  tb' fie  animals  which  brouze  upon  ftirnbs  and  leaves. 

G<  r.  s ab  Horte  fays,  that  in  Corrafon,  and  in  Perfia,  there  is  a 
kind  of  goat?  called  pafans,  and  that  it  is  in  their  ftomachs  that  the 
bezoar  is  formed.  Hence  in  the  great  number  of  goats  that  are  killed 
for  the  fubiiftence  of  the  troops,  the  ftones  are  eagerly  fought  after,  in 
the  ftomachs  of  thefe  animals,  and  very  commonly  found  there. 

With  refped  to  the  occidental  bezoars,  we  can  affirm,  that  they  pro- 
ceed neither  from  goats  nor  gazelles,  nor  even  any  animal  of  that  kind, 
in  ali  the  extent  of  the  New  World.  Inftead  of  gazelles,  we  only 
meet  with  roe-bucks  in  the  woods  of  America.  Inftead  of  wild  goats 
and  flieep,  animals  of  a quite  different  nature  are  feen  on  the  mountains 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  viz.  the  Iambus,  and  the  pacos. 

Mr  Daubenton,  who  has  more  accurately  inveftigated  the  nature  of 
bezoar  ftones  than  any  other  ptrfon,  thinks  that  they  are  compofed  of 
a matter  fimilar  to  that  which  faftens  itfelf  to  the  teeth  of  ruminating 
animals,  in  form  of  a ftiining  tartareous  matter. 

The  chamois,  and  perhaps  the  ibex  of  the  Alps,  the  goats  of  Guinea, 
and  many  other  animals  of  America,  furnifh  bezoar.  But  farther,  if 
we  comprehend  under  this  name,  all  concretions  of  this  nature  which 
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is  met  With  in  different  animals,  we  may  be  affured,  the  mod  quadru- 
peds, except  carnivorous  ones,  produce  bezoar,  which  is  even  to  be 
found  in  crocodiles  and  alligators. 

To  form,  therefore,  a clear  idea  of  thefe  concretions,  it  will  be  ne- 
ccifary  to  divide  them  into  many  claffes,  and  fix  them  to  the  animals 
which  produced  them,  obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  the  climate,  and 
the  food,  which  contributed  mnft  to  this  kind  of  production. 

1.  Then,  the  ftenes  which  are  found  in  the  bladder,  and  in  the  reins 
of  men,  and  other  animals,  mud  be  held  diftin&  from  the  bezoar  clafs, 
and  del'cribed  by  the  name  of  calculi , their  fubftance  being  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  bezoar.  lhey  are  eafily  known  by  their  weight, 
their  urinous  frnell,  and  their  compofition,  which  is  not  regular,  nor 
formed  with  concentrical  layers,  like  that  of  the  bezoar. 

2.  The  concretions  that  are  often  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  in 
the  liver  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  of  the  brute  creation,  muff  not  be 
regarded  as  bezoar  hones,  they  being  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  them, 
by  their  lightnefs,  their  colour,  and  their  inflammability.  Betides, 
they  are  not  formed  by  layers  encircled  round,  or  nucleufes,  like  the 
bezoar. 

3.  The  balls  that  are  often  found  in  the  ftomach  of  animals,  and 
efpecially  in  thofe  that  ruminate,  are  not  real  bezoars.  Thefe  balls, 
which  are  called  egagropiles,  are  compofed  internally  of  the  hair  the  ani- 
mal has  licked  off,  and  fwallowed,  or  from  the  hard  roots  which  he 
has  fed  upon,  and  which  he  could  not  digeft.  Their  external  part  is 
encrufted  with  a vifeous' fubftance,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the  be- 
zoar. The  egagropiles,  therefore,  have  nothing  in  them,  except  this 
external  layer,  of  the  bezoar;  and  a Angle  infpedtion  is  fufficient  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  one  from  the  other. 

4.  Egagropiles  are  often  found  in  the  animals  of  temperate  climates, 
but  fcaTcely  ever  any  bezoar.  Animals  of  the  hotter  countries,  on  the 
contrary,  only  produce  bezoar.  The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
goats,  the  gazelles  of  Afia  and  Africa,  the  lama  of  Peru,  and  others, 
produce,  inftead  of  egagropiles , folid  bezoar,  whofe  fubftance  and  fize 
varies  relatively,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  animals  and  the 
climates. 

5.  The  bezoar  to  which  the  greateft  virtues  and  properties  has  been 
attributed,  is  the  Oriental  bezoar,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  proceeds 
from  goats,  gazelles,  and  fiieep,  which  feed  on  the  mountains  of  Afia. 
The  bezoar  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  which  is  called  occidental , is  pro- 
duced from  lamas  and  pacos,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains 
of  South  America.  In  fhort,  the  goats  and  gazelles  of  Africa  alfo 
produce  bezoar,  but  not  of  fo  good  a quality  as  thofe  of  Afia. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  general, 
the  bezoar  is  only  a refidue  of  the  vegetable  nutriment,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  carnivorous  animals,  and  which  is  only  produced  in  thofe 
that  feed  on  plants.  Befides  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  Afia,  the 
herbage  being  ftronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  bezoar 
which  is  made  from  the  refidue  of  that  food,  has  alfo  more  virtues  than 
any  other.  In  America,  where  the  heat  is  lefs,  the  grafs  of  the  moun- 
tains weaker,  the  bezoars  produced  there,  are  inferior  to  the  firft.  In 
Lurope  too,  where  the  grafs  is  ftili  weaker,  and  in  all  the  valleys  of 
both  continents,  no  bezoar  is  produced,  but  only  egagropiles,  which 
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contain  nothing  but  hair  or  roots,  and  very  hard  filaments,  which  the 
animal  was  unable  to  digeft. 

The  Bubalus,  or  Stag-tike  Antelope. 

The  name  of  bubalus  has  been  very  improperly  applied  to  the  buf- 
falo, of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice  in  our  defeription  of  that 
animal.  It  belonged  formerly  only  to  the  animal  in  quellion,  which  is 
of  a nature  very  different  from  that  of  the  buffalo.  It  refembles  the 
flag,  the  gazelle,  and  the  ox,  in  many  very  remarkable  refpe&s.  It  is 
very  like  the  flag  in  the  frze  and  fhape  of  its  body  and  legs ; but  its 
horns  are  permanent,  and  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  larged  gazelles  ; 
which  animal  it  alfo  refembles  in  its  natural  habits.  Its  head,  however, 
is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  gazelle,  and  even  than  that  of  the  flag  $ 
and  it  refembles  the  ox,  by  the  length  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  difpofition 
of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

The  horns  of  the  bubalus  are  crooked  backwards,  and  twift  like  a 
corkfcrew.  The  fhoulders  are  elevated,  fo  that  they  form  a fort  ol 
bunch  upon  the  withers.  The  tail  is  almofUa  foot  long,  and  furnilhed 
with  a quantity  of  hair  at  its  extremity. 

The  hair  of  the  "bubalus  is  like  that  of  the  elk,  fine  towards  the  root, 
thick  in  the  middle  and  extremity.  This  character  is  peculiar  to  thefe 
two  animals ; for  the  hair  of  almoil  every  quadruped  is  thicker  at  the 
root  than  at  the  middle  and  point.  The  hair  is  nearly  of  the  fame  co- 
lour as  that,  of  the  elk,  though  much  fhorter,  thinner,  and  fofter  ; and 
thefe  alone  are  the  refemblances  between  the  bubalus  and  the  elk. 

The  bubalus  is  common  in  Barbary,  and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  anteiope,  and  has,  like 
it,  fhort  hair,  and  a black  hide,  and  flefh  which  makes  very  good  food. 

The  Condoma , or  Jlriped  Antelope. 

The  Marquis  de  Marigny  fhewed  me,  in  his  cabinet,  the  head  of  an 
animal,  which,  at  firft  I fuppoled  to  have  belonged  to  a great  bubalus. 
It  is  like  thofe  of  our  largeft  flags  ; but  the  horns,  inflead  of  being  fo- 
lid  like  thofe  of  the  flag,  are  large  and  hollow,  with  a ridge  like  thofe 
of  the  goat  kind,  and  with  varied  flexures  like  thofe  of  the  antelope. 
In  examining  the  royal, cabinet  for  what  might  be  there  relative  to  this 
animal,  we  found  two  horns  which  belonged  to  it.  The  firft,  without 
any  mark  or  name,  came  from  his  Majefty’s  wardrobe.  The  fecond 
was  given  to  me,  in  1760,  by  M.  Bauchis,  Commiflionary  of  the  Ma- 
rines, with  the  name  of  the  Condoma  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  affix- 
ed to  it.  We  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  laft  name,  as  the  ani- 
mal which  it  denotes  has  never  before  been  deferibed  nor  denominated. 

The  Guiby  or  HarueJJed  Antelope. 

In  fearching  the  narratives  of  travellers,  for  thofe  marks  which 
might  have  an  affinity  with  the  remarkable  ftze  of  the  horns  of  this  ani- 
mal, we  can  find  none  which  have  a nearer  relation  to  it  than  thofe  of 
the  animal  indicated  by  Kolhe,  by  the  name  of  the  wild  goat  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope — l<  This  goat,”  he  fays,  “ to  which  the  Hottentots 
have  not  as  yet  given  a name,  and  which  I call  the  wild  goat,  is  very- 
remarkable  in  many  refpefts.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  flag.  Its 
head  is  very  handfome,  ornamented  with  two  crooked  and  pointed  horns, 
about  three  feet  long,  and,  at  their  extremities,  about  two  feet  diftant. 
All  along  the  back  there  runs  a white  flripe,  which  ends  at  the  infertion 
of  the  tail ; another,  of  the  fame  colour,  erodes  this,  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  neck,  which  it  entirely  furrounds.  There  are  two  more  running; 
round  the  body,  one  behind  the  fore  legs,  and  one  parallel  ro  it.  before 
the  other.  The  colour  of  the  reft  of  the  body  is  Kre  fh,  except  the 

u ls  ^ has  alio  a long,  grey  bearc  , an.,  its  lets, 

though  long,  are  well  proportioned.” 

The  guib,  or  harneffed  antelope,  is  an  animal  which  has  not  been 
pointed  out  by  any  naturalift,  nor  even  by  any  traveller,  notwithftanding 
it  is  common  enough  in  Senegal  It  refembles  the  gazelles,  eipecially 
the  nanguer,  in  the  fize  and  lhape  of  its  body,  in  the  ilnenefs  of  its  legs, 
in  the  lhape  of  its  head  and  muzzle,  in  the  eyes,  in  the  ears  and  length 
of  its  tail,  and  in  the  want  of  a beard  ; but  every  gazelle,  efpecially 
the  nanguer,  has  the  colour  of  the  belly  white,  while  the  breaft  and 
belly  of  the  guib  is  of  a deep  brown.  It  alfo  differs  from  the  gazelles 
by  the  horns,  which  are  fmooth,  and  not  marked  with  annular  promi- 
nences. They  are  alfo  a little  comprelTed;  and  the  guib,  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars, is  more  like  the  goat  than  the  gazelle.  Notwithftanding  this, 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  of  a particular  kind,  which  feems 
to  us  to  be  intermediate  between  the  gazelle  and  the  goat.  It  is  alfo 
remarkable  for  white  ftripes  on  a brown  ground,  which  are  difpofed  a- 
long  the  animal’s  body,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  a harnefs.  It  feeds 
in  company ; and  they  are  found  in  numerous  herds  in  the  plains  of 
Pador. 

The  Grimm . • 

This  animal  is  only  known  to  naturalifts  by  the  name  of  the  wild  goat  of 
grimmius  ; and,  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  name  it  bears  in  its  own 
country,  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  this  precarious  denomination. 
There  are  two  characters  which  are  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  it.  The 
firft  is  a very  deep  cavity  under  each  eye ; the  fecond  is  a tuft  of  hair, 
Handing  upright  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  refembles  both  the  goat 
and  the  gazelle,  not  only  in  the  lhape  of  its  body,  but  even  in  its  horns, 
which  are  annulated  towards  the  bafe,  and  have  longitudinal  ftreaks, 
like  thofe  of  the  gazelles.  At  the  fame  time,  they  are  very  ftiort,  and 
bend  backwards  in  an  horizontal  direction.  There  is  fome  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  male  grimm  alone  is  furnillied  with  horns. 

The  Chevrotins. 

We  have  given  the  name  of  Chevrotin  (tragulus)  to  thofe  fmall  ani- 
mals of  the  hotter  countries  of  Africa  and  Alia,  which  almoft;  every 
traveller  has  denominated  fmall  flags,  or  little  hinds.  In  faCt,  the  chev- 
rotin  is  a miniature  refemblance  of  the  flag,  by  the  lhape  of  its  muzzle, 
the  delicacy  of  its  body,  the  lhortnefs  of  its  tail,  and  the  lhape  of  its 
legs ; but  it  differs  greatly  from  it  in  the  fize  ; the  large!!  chevrotins 
never  being  found  longer  than  the  hare  In  other  refpeCb,  the  horns 
eft  thofe  which  have  any,  are  hollow,  annulated,  and  nearly  refembling 
the  gazelles.  Their  foot  is  cloven,  and  is  alfo  more  like  that  of  the 
gazelle  than  that  of  the  ftag  kind.  They  differ  both  from  the  gazelle 
and  the  ftag,  by  not  having  any  depreffions  or  hollows  under  their  eyes, 
and  in  that  refpeCt  approach  nearer  the  goat  kind  ; but,  the  truth  is,  they- 
are  neither  ftag,  gazelle,  nor  goat,  and  conftitute  one  or  more  diftinCt 
fpccies.  Seba  gives  the  figures  and  the  deferiptions  of  five  chevrotins: 
the  firft,  the  Jmall  red  Guinea  hind , without  horns  : the  fecond,  the  fawn , 
or  fmall  sljrican  flag  : the  third,  the  fmall  young  flag  of  Guinea  ; the  fourth, 
the  fmall  red  and  while  flatted  hind  of  Surinam  j the  fifth,  the  red-haired 
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African  flag.  Of  thefe  five  chevrotins  mentioned  by  Seba,  tbe  firft, 
fecond,  and  third,  are  evidently  the  fame  animal : the  fifth,  which  is 
larger  than  the  three  firft,  and  whole  hair  is  redder,  longer,  and  of  a 
deeper  brown,  feems  to  us  to  be  only  a variety  of  this  fpecies.  The 
fourth  which  the  author  points  out  as  an  animal  of  Surinam,  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  opinion,  a fecond  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which  is  only  found 
in  Africa,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Alia. 

Thefe  animals  are  of  an  elegant  make,  and  finely  proportioned  for 
their  fize.  But,  though  they  leap  and  bound  with  prodigious  fwiftnefs, 
yet,  they  do  not  appear  able  to  continue  it  for  a long  time  ; for  the  In- 
dians often  hunt  them  down  ; and  the  Negroes  likewile  purfue  them, 
and  knock  them  down  with  their  flicks.  They  are  eagerly  fought  for, 
as  their  flefh  is  excellent  food.  They  can  only  live  in  excefiively  hot 
climates ; and  they  are  fo  exceedingly  delicate,  that  it  is  with  the  great- 
ell  trouble  they  are  transported  into  Europe  alive,  where  they  periih  in 
a ihort  time.  They  are  eaiily  tamed,  very  familiar,  and  beautiful. 
The  chevrotin  is,  without  doubt,  the  lead  of  all  cloven-footed  animals. 
According  to  this  character,  they  fiiould  not  bring  forth  many  young ; 
but,  if  we  reafon  from  their  ffnall  fize,.- we  fhould  imagine  they  brought 
forth  feveral  at  a time.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  Indies, 
Java,  Ceylon,  Senegal,  Congo,  and  in  every  other  country  that  is  ex- 
ceflively  hot,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  America,  nor  in  any  of 
the  temperate  climates  of  the  Old  Continent. 

Mazame. 

Mazame,  in  the  Mexican  language,  was  tlie  name  of  the  flag,  or 
rather  of  the  whole  race  of  ftags,  deer,  and  roe-bucks.  Travellers  dif- 
tinguilh  two  kinds  of  mazames,  both  common  to  Mexico  and  New  Spain; 
the  firft  and  largeft,  to  which  they  give  the  fimple  name  of  mazame, 
has  a horn  like  that  of  the  roe-buck  of  Europe,  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
long,  with  the  extremity  divided  into  two  points.  The  fecond,  called 
temamacame , is  lefs  than  the  former,  and  has  but  a fingle  horn,  and  with- 
out any  antlers.  Thefe  two  animals  feem  to  be  roe-bucks  ; the  firft  of 
which  is  abfolutely  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  European  roe- buck,  and 
the  fecond  no  more  than  a variety  of  it. 

The  Condons , or  Indian  Antelope . 

Of  all  animals  thofe  that  chew  the  cud  are  the  mod  numerous,  and 
moft  varied.  In  the  very  great  quantity  of  horns  collected  together  in 
the  Royal  Cabinet,  or  difperfed  in  private  collections,  there  [till  remains 
one  without  label,  without  name,  and  of  which  we  have  no  other  in- 
formation than  what  we  can  procure  from  the  fubjett  itfelf.  This  horn 
is  large,  almoft  ftrait,  and  very  thick  and  black.  It  is  not  folid  like  that 
of  the  ftag,  but  refembles  that  of  the  ox.  After  fearching  in  a number 
of  different  cabinets,  we  at  laft  found,  in  that  of  Mr  Dupliex,  a head 
adorned  with  two  horns,  refemblmg  the  one  we  juft  now  mentioned: 
this  was  labelled  with  thefe  words — The  horns  of  an  animal  nearly  like  a 
horfe , of  a grey ijh  colour , with  a mane  before  its  head : it  is  called  at  Pondi  • 
cherry , coesdoes,  which  Jlsould  be  pronounced  coudous. 

The  coudous  may  pollibly  be  of  the  buffalo  fpecies ; and  the  travel- 
lers in  Africa,  where  the  buffalo  is  as  frequent  as  in  Alia,  more  pre- 
cisely mention  a kind  oi  buffalo,  called  pacajfc  at  Congo,  which,  by  the 
indexes  feems  to  us  to.be  the  coudous.  “ In  the  route  from  Louanda 
to  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  we  perceived,”  fay  they,  “ two  pacaffes, 
Vol.  I.  B h . animals 
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animals  very  like  buffaloes,  and  which  roar  like  lions.  The  male  and 
female  go  always  together.  They  are  white,  fpotted  with  red  and 
black.  Their  ears  are  about  half  an  ell  long  ; and  their  horns  are  fhort. 
They  neither  fly  at  the  fight  of  the  human  fpecies,  nor  do  they  do  them 
any  injury,  but  only  look  at  them  as  they  pais  by.” 

The  Mujh  Animal. 

To  finifh  a complete  hiftory  of  goats,  and  other  animals  of  this  genus, 
there  is  only  one  remaining  to  be  defcribed,  which  is  as  famous  as  it  is 
unknown.  The  animal  we  mean,  is  that  which  produces  the  mufk, 
which  all  modern  naturalifts,  and  the  greatefi  part  of  travellers  through 
Afia  have  mentioned,  fome  by  the  name  of  the  flag,  roe-buck,  and 
mufk  goat;  others  have  confidered  it  as  a large  chevrotin.  It  feems 
indeed  to  be  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  participating  of  all  the  above 
animals,  although,  at  the  fame  time,  we  can  aifert,  that  its  fpecies  is 
different  from  any  other.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  roe- buck,  op 
gazelle  ; but  its  head  is  without  horns  ; and  by  this  charafter  it  refem- 
bles the  memina , or  chevrotin  of  India.  It  has  two  great  canine  teeth 
or  tufks  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  which  it  refembles  the  chevrotin  ; but, 
what  diftinguiihes  it  from  all  other  animals,  is  a kind  of  bag,  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  grows  near  the  navel,  and  in 
which  a liquor  filtrates,  which  differs  from  civet  by  its  fmell  and  con- 
fluence. Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  have  made  any  mention  of 
the  mufk- animal ; and  Grew  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  given  an  exadt 
defeription  of  it  from  its  fkin.  The  defeription  is  as  follows  : 

The  mufk  flag  is  about  three  feet  fix  inches  long,  from  the  head  to  the 
tail ; and  the  head  is  about  half  a foot  \ the  neck,  feven  or  eight  inches  ; 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  three  inches  broad,  and  like  that  of  the  grey^ 
hound.  The  ears  are  eredt,  like  thofe  of  a rabbit,  and  about  three 
inches  long  : the  tail  is  not  above  two  inches  : the  fore  legs  are  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  high.  It  is  cloven-footed,  armed  behind 
and  before  with  two  horned  iubftances  ; but  it  has  none  on  the  hind  feet. 

The  bladder  or  bag  which  contains  the  mufk  is  about  three  inches 
long,  two  broad,  and  projects  from  the  belly  about  an  inch  and  an  half. 
The  animal  has  twenty  fix  teeth.  There  is  alfo  a tufk,  or  canine  tooth, 
about  two  inches  and  an  half  long,  on  each  tide  in  the  upper  jaw,  which 
terminate  in  the  form  of  a hook.  It  has  no  horns.  The  hair  of  this 
animal  is  long  and  rough,  the  muzzle  pointed,  and  tufks  that  are  fome- 
what  like  thole  of  the  hog  By  thefe  marks  it  refembles  the  boar  kind, 
and  perhaps  ftill  more  that  of  the  bahiroujfa , which  the  naturaliffs  have 
denominated  the  Indian  hoar.  The  American  hog  alfo,  which  we  call 
pecariy  has  a bag  or  cavity  on  its  back,  containing  a great  deal  of  a very 
odoriferous  humour.  In  general,  thofe  animals  which  produce  odori- 
ferous liquors,  as  the  badger,  the  caftor,  the  pecari,  the  oudatra,  the 
derman,  the  civet,  the  zibet,  are  not  of  the  flag  or  goat  kind.  Hence 
we  might  be  induced  to  think,  that  the  mufk  animal  is  nearer  the  hog 
fpecies  than  that  of  the  goat. 

In  refpedf  to  the  matter  of  mufk  itfelf,  its  effence  is  perhaps  as  little 
known  as  the  nature  of  the  animal  which  produces  it.  All  travellers 
agree,  that  the  mufle  is  always  mixed  and  adulterated  with  blood,  or 
i'ome  other  drugs,  by  thofe  who  fell  it.  Idle  Chinefe  not  only  increafe 
idle  quantity  by  this  mixture,  but  they  endeavour  like  wife  to  increafe 
the  weight,  by  incorporating  with  it  lead  very  finely  ground.  The 
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purcfl  and  the  beft  mufk,  is  that  which  the  animal  depofits  upon  trees 
or  ftones,  againft  which  it  rubs  itfelf  when  the  quantity  renders  it  uneafy. 
The  mufk  which  is  brought  over  in  the  bag,  is  very  feldom  fo  good,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  ripe,  or  becaufe  it  is  only  in  their  rutting  feafon  that  it 
acquires  all  its  ftrength  and  all  its  fmell.  It  is  at  this  time  too  that  the 
animal  endeavours  to  difburthen  itfelf  of  this  pure  matter,  which  then 
occafions  luch  violent  itchings  and  irritations.  A fingle  grain  of  mufk 
■is  fufficient  to  perfume  a great  deal  of  other  matter ; and  the  odour 
expands  itfelf  to  a very  great  diftance.  The  fmalieft  particle  is  fuffi- 
cient to  perfume  a considerable  fpace  ; and  the  perfume  itfelf  is  fo  per- 
manent, that,  at  the  end  of  feveral  years,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  loll 
much  of  its  power. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

®F  THE  BABIROUSSA,  OR  INDIAN  HOG — THE  CABIAI THE  PORCUPINS 

THE  COUANDO THE  URSON THE  ASIATIC  HEDGE-HOG THE  CA- 

MELEOPARD THE  LAMA,  AND  PACO. THE  SLOTH THE  SURICAT— - 

THE  TARSIER THE  PHALANGER THE  COQUALLIN THE  HAMSTER. 

— THE  BOBAK THE  JERBOA THE  ICHNEUMON THE  FOSSAN THE 

TANSIRE THE  MAKI,  OR  MAUCACAU THE  LORi THE  JAVELIN  BAT. 

The  Babiroujfa , or  Indian  Hog. 

ALL  naturalifls  have  confidered  this  animal  as  a kind  of  hog, 
though  it  has  neither  the  head,  fliape,  bridles,  nor  tail  of  a hog. 
Its  legs  are  longer,  and  its  muzzle  fborter.  It  is  covered  with  foft  and 
fliort  hair  like  wool.  Its  body  is  likewife  not  fo  thick  and  clumfy  as 
that  of  the  hog : its  hair  is  grey,  mixed  with  red  and  a little  black : its 
ears  are  fhort  and  pointed  ; but  what  aidinguifhes  it  from  all  other  ani- 
mals, are  four  enormous  tufks,  or  canine  teeth,  the  two  fhorteft  of 
which  flioot  out  of  the  lower  jaw,  like  thofe  of  the  boar.  The  other 
two,  which  come  from  the  upper  jaw,  pierce  the  cheeks,  or  rather  the 
upper  part  of  the  lips,  and  rife  crooked  almoft  to  the  eyes.  Thefe  tuffis 
are  of  a very  beautiful  ivory,  much  fmoother  and  finer,  but  not  fo  hard 
as  thofe  of  the  elephant. 

Thefe  quadruple  and  enormous  tufks,  give  thefe  animals  a very  for- 
midable appearance  ; they  are,  however,  lefs  dangerous  than  our  wild 
boars.  Like  them  they  herd  together;  and  they  have  a very  firong 
fmell,  by  which  they  are  eafilv  difcovered,  and  hunted  with  fuccefs. 
They  grunt  terribly,  defend  themfelves,  and  wound  their  enemy  with 
their  under  tufks ; for  the  upper  are  of  no  ufe  to  them.  Although 
wild  and  ferocious  as  the  boar,  they  are  tamed  with  great  eafe  ; and 
their  flelli,  which  is  very  good  food,  putrefies  in  a very  fliort  time.  As 
their  hair  is  fine,  and  their  {kin  delicate,  it  is  foon  penetrated  by  the 
teeth  of  the  dogs,  who  hunt  them  in  preference  to  wild  boars.  The 
■babiroufia  ftrikes  its  upper  tufks  into  the  branches  of  trees,  to  reft  its 
head,  or  to  deep  (landing.  This  habit  it  has  in  common  with  the  ele- 
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phant,  who,  in  order  to  deep  in  an  ere<5t  pofture,  fupports  its  head  by 
fixing  the  end  of  its  tufks  in  the  holes  which  he  makes  in  his  lodging' 

The  babirouffa  differs  dill  more  from  the  wild  boar  by  its  natural 
appetites.  It  feeds  upon  grafs  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  does  not  endea- 
w-ui  to  enter  gardens,  to  feed  on  beans,  peafe,  and  other  vegetables ; 
while  the  wild  boar,  who  lives  in  the  fame  country,  feeds  upon  wild 
fruits,  roots,  and  often  on  the  booty  it  carries  off  from  gardens, 
i.  hcie  animals  that  go  alike  in  herds  never  mix:  the  wild  boars  keep 
on  one  fide,  and  the  babirouffas  on  the  other:  thefe  walk  quicker,  and 
have  a very  fine  fmell.  They  often  fix  themfelves  againf't  a tree,  to 
keep  off  the  hunters  and  their  dogs.  When  they  are  purfued,  they 
make  towards  the  fca,  and,  iwimmmg  with  great  dexterity,  very  often 
, efcape  ; for  they  often  fwim  from  one  ifland  to  another. 

The  babiroutfa  is  found  not  only  in  the  ifland  of  Bouro,  or  Boero, 
near  Amboyna,  but  alfo  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Afia  and  Africa; 
as  at  Eftrila,  Senegal,  Madagafcar,  &c.  We  have  not  had  it  in  our 
power  to  convince  ourfelves,  that  the  female  had  not  the  two  tufks 
which  are  fo  remarkable  in  the  male  ; but  moll  authors,  who  have  taken 
notice  of  this  animal,  feem  to  agree  in  this  circumftance, 

T be  Cabiai . 

This  American  animal  has  never  yet  made  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  a hog,  as  naturalifls  and  travellers  pretend:  it  even 
refembles  it  only  by  trifling  marks,  and  differs  from  it  by  ftriking  cha- 
racters. i he  largell  cabiai  is  fcarcely  the  fize  of  a hog  of  eighteen 
months  growth.  1 he  head  is  longer ; the  eyes  are  larger  ; the  fnout, 
inflead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  the  hog,  is  fplit  like  that  of  a rabbit  or 
hAre,  and  furnifhed  with  thick,  drong  whifkers.  The  mouth  is  not  fo 
wide  : the  number  and  form  of  the  teeth  are  different;  for  it  is  without 
tufks.  Like  the  peccary,  it  wants  a tail,  and,  unlike  to  all  others  of 
this  kind,  is  in  a manner  web  footed,  and  thus  eafily  fitted  for  fwim- 
ming  and  living  in  water.  The  hoofs  before  are  divided  into  four 
parts,  and  thofe  behind  into  three  : between  the  divifions,  there  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  fkin.  Hence  the  feet,  when  opened  in  fwimming, 
can  beat  a greater  furface  of  water. 

This  animal,  fwims  in  the  water,  like  a badger,  feeks  theYame  prey, 
feizes  the  fifli  with  its  feet  and  teeth,  and  carries  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  to  devour  them  with  the  greater  eafe.  It  lives  alfo  upon  fruits, 
corn,  and  fugar-canes.  As  its  legs  are  broad  and  flat,  it  often  fits  upon 
its  hind-legs.  Its  cry  refembles  more  the  braying  of  an  afs  than  the 
grunting  of  an  hog.  It  feldom  Airs  out  but  at  night,  and  almoft  al- 
ways in  company,  without  going  far  from  the  fides  of  the  water.  It 
can  find  no  l'afety  by  flight  ; and,  in  order  to  efcape  its  enemies  which 
purfue  it,  it  plunges  into  the  water,  remains  at  the  bottom  a long  time, 
and  riles  at  fuch  a great  diflance,  that  the  huntfmen  lofe  all  hopes  of 
feeing  it  again.  It  is  fat;  and  the  flefh  is  tender,  but,  like  that  of  the 
badger,  rather  of  a fifhy  tafte.  The  head,  however,  is  not  bad  ; and 
this  agrees  with  what  is  faid  of  the  beaver,  whofe  exterior  parts  have  a 
tafte  like  fifli. 

The  cabiai  is  quiet  and  gentle.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  and  willingly 
follows  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  We  do  not  know  the  time  of  their  bring- 
ing forth  their  young;  nor  their  growth*  and  confequentlv  the  length 
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«f  life  of  this  animal.  They  are  very  common  in  Guiana,  as  well  as 
in  Brafil,  in  Amazonia,  and  in  all  the  lower  countries  ot  South  Ame- 

rica. 

The  Porcupine. 

The  name  of  this  animal  makes  many  imagine,  that  it  is  only  a hog 
covered  with  quills,  when,  in  fail,  it  only  lelembles  that  animal  la  its 
grunting.  In  every  other  refpeft,  it  differs  from  the  hog  as  much  as 
any  other  animal,  as  well  in  external  appearance,  as  in  tne  interior  con- 
formation. Inflead  ot  a long  head  and  ears,  aimed  with  tilths,  and. 
terminated  with  a fnout.  Inhead  of  a cloven  foot,  furnithed  with  hoofs 
like  the  hog,  the  porcupine  has  a ihort  head  like  that  of  the  heaver, 
with  two  large  incilive  teeth  in  the  fore  part  ot  each  jaw.  It  has  no 
tufks,  nor  canine  teeth.  Its  muzzle  is  divided  like  that  of  the  hare. 
Its  ears  are  round  and  flat,  and  the  feet  armed  with  nails.  Inftead  of 
a large  ftomach  with  an  appendix  in  form  of  a caul,  the  porcupine  has 
only  a Angle  ftomach,  with  the  large  coscurn  gut.  The  parts  of  gene- 
ration do  not  appear  externally,  as  in  the  male  hog.  Its  te Aides,  and 
the  other  parts  of  generation,  are  likewile  concealed  in  the  body.  By 
all  thefe  marks,  as  well  as  by  its  Ihort  tail,  its  long  whifkers,  and  its 
divided  lip,  it  participates  more  of  the  hare,  or  beaver  kind,  than  that 
of  the  hog.  The  hedge-hog,  indeed,  which  is,  like  the  porcupine, 
covered  with  prickles,  is  fomewhat  refembling  the  hog ; for  it  has  a 
long  muzzle,  terminated  by  a kind  cf  fnout.  All  thefe  refemblances 
however,  being  very  diflant,  it  feems  that  the  porcupine  is  a different 
fpecies  from  that  of  the  hedge-hog,  the  beaver,  the  hare,  or  any  other 
animal  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 

Travellers  and  naturalifls  have  almoA  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  this 
animal  has  the  faculty  of  difcjiarging  its  quills,  and  wounding  its  foes 
at  an  immenfe  diftance.  They  add  that  thefe  quills  have  the  peculiar 
property  of  penetrating  into  the  flelli,  as  foon  as  the  point  has  made  an 
entrance  through  the  Ikin.  Thefe  ftories,  however,  are  all  purely  ima- 
ginary, and  without  the  fmallefl  foundation.  The  error  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  this  animal  raifmg  his  prickles  eredt,  when  he  is  irritated  ; 
and,  as  there  are  forne  of  them  which  are  only  inferted  into  the  fkin  by 
a fmall  pellicle,  they  eafily  fall  off.  We  have  feen  many  porcupines, 
but  have  never  obferved  them  dart  any  of  their  quills  from  them,  al- 
though they  were  violently  agitated.  We  cannot,  therefore  but  be 
much  allonilhed,  that  the  greatell  authors,  both  modern  and  ancient, 
as  well  as  the  moil  judicious  travellers,  have  fubferibed  to  a circum- 
ftance  fo  entirely  falfe.  In  juflice,  however,  to  Dr  Shaw,  we  muft 
except  him  from  the  number  of  thefe  credulous  travellers:  “ Of  all  the 
number  of  porcupines,”  fays  he,  “ which  I have  feen  in  Africa,  I have 
never  yet  met  with  one  which  darts  its  quills,  however  Arongly  it  was 
irritated.  Their  common  method  of  defence  is  to  lie  on  one  fide,  and 
when  the  enemy  comes  in  to  clofe  quarters,  to  rife  fuddenly,  and 
wound  him  with  the  points  of  the  other. 

The  porcupine,  although  a native  of  the  hotteft  climate  of  Africa 
and  India,  lives  and  multiplies  in  colder  countries,  fuch  as  Perfia, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Agricola  fays,  that  the  fpecies  was  not  tranfported 
into  Europe  before  the  laft  century.  They  are  found  in  Spain,  but 
more  frequently  in  Italy,  efpeciaily  on  the  Appcnine  mountains  and  in 
the  environs  of  Rome, 
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Ihe  porcupine,  in  its  domeftic  ftate,  is  neither  furious  nor  vicious 
It  is  only  anxious  for  its  liberty  ; and,  with  the  affiftance  of  its  fore- 
teeth,  which  are  fharp  and  ftrong,  like  thofe  of  the  beaver,  it  eafilr 
breaks  through  a wooden  prifon.  It  is  alio  known,  that  it  feeds  wil- 
lingly on  fruits,  chefnuts,  and  crumbs  of  bread;  that,  in  its  wild  ftate, 
it  lives  upon  roots  and  wild  grain  ; that,  when  it  can  enter  a garden, 
it  makes  great  havock,  upon  the  herbs,  roots,  fruits,  &c.  It  becomes 
fat,  like  moft  other  animals,  towards  the  end  of  lummer ; and  its  flelh, 
although  infipid,  is  tolerably  palatable. 

When  the  form,  lubftance,  and  organization  of  the  prickles  of  the 
porcupine  are  confidered,  they  are  found  to  be  true  quills,  to  which 
only  feathers  are  wanting  to  make  them  exadly  refemble  thofe  of  birds.^ 
They  ftrike  together  with  a noife  as  the  animal  walks  ; and  it  eafily  e* 
refts  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  peacock  fpreads  the  feathers  of 
his  tail. 

The  Couandoy  or  Brazi/lian  Porcupine. 

The  porcupine,  is  a native  of  the  hot  countries  of  the  Old  World  ; 
but,  notwithftadding  it  has  not  been  found  in  the  New,  travellers  have 
given  its  name  to  animals  which  leem  to  refemble  it,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  which  we  are  about  to  take  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Couando  of  America  has  been  tranfported  to  the  Laft  Indies  ; and  Pi- 
fon,  who  probably  was  not  acquainted  with  the  porcupine,  has  engra- 
ved in  Bontius  the  couando  of  America,  under  the  name  and  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  true  porcupine.  The  couando,  however,  is  not  a porcupine, 
it  is  far  lefs:  its  head  and  muzzle  is  ihorter : it  has  no  tuft  on  its  head, 
nor  flit  in  tfte  upper  lip:  its  quills  are  fometimes  Ihorter  and  much  finerc 
its  tail  is  long,  and  that  of  the  porcupine  is  very  fhort.  In  a word,  it 
is  rather  carnivorous,  whilft  the  porcupine  is  only  frugivorous.  It  fleeps 
all  the  day  like  the  hedge-hog,  and  only  ftirs  out  in  the  night:  it  climbs 
oip  trees,  and  hangs  in  the  branches  by  its  tail,  which  the  porcupine 
•cannot  do.  All  travellers  agree,  that  its  flelh  is  very  palatable.  It  is 
■eafily  tamed,  and  commonly  lives  in  high  places.  Thefe  animaals  are 
found  over  all  Ameiica,  from  Brafil  and  Guiana,  to  Louifiania  and 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Canada  ; while  the  porcupine  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  hotteft  parts  of  the  Old  Continent. 

In  transferring  the  name  of  porcupine  to  the  couando,  they  have  fup- 
poied  and  tranfmitted  to  him  the  lame  faculties,  efpecially  that  of  lan- 
cing its  quills.  Ray  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  denied  thefe  circum- 
fiances,  although  they  appear,  at  firft  view,  to  be  ablurd. 

The  Urfon , or  Canada  Porcupine. 

This  animal,  placed  by  Nature  in  the  defart  part  of  North  America, 
•exifts  independent  of,  and  far  diftant  from,  man.  The  urfon  might  be 
•called  the  Jpiny  beaver , it  being  of  the  lame  lize,  the  fame  country,  and 
the  fame  form  of  body.  It  has,  like  that,  two  long,  ftrong,  and  lharp 
incifive  teeth  at  the  end  of  each  jaw : its  prickles  are  fhort,  and  almoft 
covered  with  its  hair;  for  the  urfon,  like  the  beaver,  has  a double  coat. 
The  firft  confifts  of  long  and  loft  hair,  and  the  lecond  of  a down,  or 
felt,  which  is  (till  fofter  and  fmoother.  In  the  young  urfons,  the  pric- 
kles are  proportionally  larger,  more  apparent,  and  the  hair  Ihorter  and 
fcarcer  than  in  the  adults. 

This  animal  diflikes  water,  and  is  fearful  of  wetting  itfelf.  He  makes 
Lis  habitation  under  the  roots  of  great  hollow  trees?  fleeps  very  much, 
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ttid  chiefly  feeds  upon  the  bark  of  juniper.  In  winter,  the  fnow  ferves 
him  for  drink;  in  fummer,  he  laps  water  like  a dog.  1 lie  lavages  eat 
Iris  flelh,  and  ftrip  the  briltles  off  the  hide,  which  they  ufe  inftead  of 
pins  and  needles. 

The  Tanrec , and  Tendrac , or  Afiat'ic  Hedge-Hogs . 

The  Tanrec,  and  Tendrac,  or  Afiatic  Hedge- hogs,  are  two  fmall 
animals  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  fomevvhat  refemble  our  hedge-hog, 
but  are  fufficiently  different  to  conftitute  a different  fpecies.  What 
ftrongly  proves  this,  is,  their  not  rolling  therhfelves  up  in  the  (hap-  of 
a ball,  like  the  hedge  hog  ; and  where  the  tanrecs  are  found,  as  at 
Madagafcar,  hedge-hogs  are  alfo  to  be  met  with  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  ours. 

There  appear  to  be  tanrecs  of  two  fpecies,  or  perhaps  of  two  diffe- 
rent breeds.  The  firft,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  our  hedge-hog,  has 
its  muzzle  proportionably  longer.  Its  ears  too  are  more  apparent,  and 
lefs  furnilhed  with  prickles,  than  thofe  of  the  lecond,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  tendrac,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  reft.  The  tend- 
rac is  not  larger  then  a rat : its  muzzle  and  its  ears  are  (horter  than 
thofe  of  the  tanrec  ; which  laft  is  covered  with  fhorter  prickles,  as  nu- 
merous as  thofe  of  the  hedge  hog.  The  tendrac  on  the  other  hand 
has  them  only  on  the  head,  neck  and  lhoulders  ; the  reft  of  the  body 
being  covered  with  a coarfe  hair,  not  unlike  the  briftles  of  an  hog. 

Thefe  little  animals,  whole  legs  are  imall,  move  but  Howdy  : they 
grunt  like  an  hog,  and  wallow,  like  it,  in  mire  : they  are  for  the  moll 
part  in  creeks  and  harbours  of  l'alt  water:  they  multiply  in  great  num- 
bers, and  make  themfelves  holes  in  the  ground,  and  fleep  for  leveral 
months.  During  this  torpid  ftate,  their  hair  falls  off,  which  is  renew- 
ed upon  their  revival.  They  are  ufually  very  fat ; and  although  their 
flelh  be  infipid,  foft  and  fpongy,  yet  the  Indians  confider  it  as  a very 
great  delicacy. 

The  Cameleopard. 

The  cameleopard  is  one  of  the  talleft,  rnoft  beautiful,  and  mod  harm- 
lefs  of  animals.  The  enormous  difproportion  of  its  legs  (the  fore  legs 
being  as  long  again  as  the  hinder  ones)  is  a great  obftacle  to  the  ufe  of 
its  ftrength.  Its  motion  is  waddling  and  ftiff : and  it  can  neither  fly 
from  its  enemies  in  its  free  ftate,  nor  lerve  its  mailer  in  a domeftic  one. 
The  fpecies  is  not  very  numerous,  and  have  always  been  confined  to 
to  the  defarts  of  Ethiopia,  and  fome  other  provinces  of  Africa  and  In- 
dia. As  thefe  countries  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  Arillotle  makes 
no  mention  of  this  animal ; but  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it,  and  Oppian  deferibes 
it  thus.  “ The  cameleopard,”  fays  this  author,  “ has  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  camel : its  head  and  ears  are  fmall,  its  feet  broad,  and 
its  legs  long  ; but  the  height  of  the  laft  is  very  unequal,  the  fore  legs 
being  much  longer  than  the  hinder,  which  are  very  lhort.  Hcncc,. 
when  the  animal  appears  Handing  and  at  reft,  it  is  not  unlike  a dog 
fitting.  There  are  two  prominences  upon  the  head,  juft  between  the 
ears,  which  refemble  two  fmall  and  ftrait  horns.  Its  mouth  is  like  the 
flag’s  ; its  teeth  fmall  and  u'hite  : its  eyes  are  full  of  tire  : its  tail  is 
ihort,  and  furnifhed  with  black  hairs  at  the  end.” 

“ fhere  is,”  fays  Strabo,  “ a large  beaft  in  Ethiopia,  called  camt- 
hpardalis  ; although  it  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  panther,  for  its  ikin 
is  not  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fpots  of  the  panther  are  orbi- 
cular, 
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cular,  and  thofe  of  this  animal  are  long,  and  nearly  refemble  thofe  of 
the  fawn,  or  young  dag.”  Gillius’s  defcription  feems  to  me  dill  bet- 
ter: “ l have  feen,”  lays  he,  “ three  cameleopards  at  Cairo.  On  their 
heads  are-two  horns,  fix  inches  long  ; and,  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
head, a tubercle  rifes  to  about  two  inches  high,  which  appears  like  a 
third  horn.  This  animal  is  fixteen  feet  high  when  he  holds  his  head 
eredl.  Its  neck  alone  is  feven  feet : and  it  is  twenty  feet  long,  from 
the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Its  fore  and  hind  legs  are 
nearly  of  an  equal  height ; but  the  thighs  before,  are  fo  long  in  com- 
panion to  thofe  behind,  that  its  back  feems  to  llope  like  the  roof  of  an 
houfe.  Its  whole  body  is  fpeckled  with  large  brown  fpots,  which  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  form.  Its  feet  are  cloven  like  thofe  of  the  ox.” 

In  comparing  the  accounts  travellers  have  given  of  the  cameleopard, 
I find  a tolerable  agreement  between  them.  They  all  agree,  that  it 
can  reach  with  its  1 ead  to  the  height  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  feet,  when 
Handing  ereft ; and  that  the  fore  legs  are  twice  as  high  as  the  hinder 
ones  ; fo  that  it  feems  as  if  it  were  feated  upon  its  crupper.  They  all 
likewife  agree,  that  they  cannot  run  very  lwift,  on  account  of  this  dif- 
proportion  that  they  are  very  gentle,  and  that  by  this  quality,  and 
even  by  the  drape  of  the  body,  it  partakes  more  of  the  fhape  and  nature 
of  the  camel  than  of  any  other  animal.  They  add  too  that  it  is  among 
the  number  of  ruminating  animals,  and,  like  them,  is  deficient  of  the 
incilive  teeth  in  its  upper  jaw.  From  the  authority  of  fome,  we  find, 
that  cameleopard  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  of  Alia. 

It  is  very  clear  from  what  we  have  mentioned,  that  that  the  came- 
leopard is  a very  different  fpecies  from  every  other  animal,  but,  if  we 
referred  it  to  any,  it  would  be  to  that  of  the  camel,  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  dag. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  fubftance  of  the  horns  of  the  cameleopard  ; 
and  in  that  part  it  may  refemble  the  ftag  more  than  the  ox,  though 
podibly  they  may  be  neither  lolid,  like  thofe  of  the  firft,  nor  hollow, 
like  thofe  of  the  ox,  goat,  &c.  They  may  be  compofed  of  united  hairs, 
like  thofe  of  the  rhinoceros,  or  of  a fubftance  and  texture  entirely  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves.  The  horns  of  the  cameleopard  are  furrounded 
with  large,  coarfe  hair,  and  not  covered  with  a down  or  velvet,  like 
thofe  of  the  ftag.  This  circumftance  might  incline  us  to  fuppofe  they 
were  compofed  of  united  hair,  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  rhinoceros.  The 
tubercle  in  the  middle  of  the  head  feems  to  form  a third  horn,  and  is 
another  ftrong  circumftance  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  The  other  two 
which  are  not  pointed,  but  have  moffy  knobs  at  their  endr,  are  perhaps 
only  tubercles  not  unlike  the  former.  Travellers  inform  us,  that  the 
female  cameleopards  have  horns  like  the  males,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  are  fmalicr.  If  this  animal,  therefore,  were  of  the  ftag 
kind,  the  analogy  would  be  violated  here  likewife;  for,  of  all  fuch  a- 
nimals,  only  the  female  rein-deer  has  horns. 

The  Lama , and  the  Paco. 

There  are  example*,  in  every  language,  of  two  different  names  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  fame  animal ; one  of  which  has  a relation  to 
its  wild,  and  the  other  to  its  domeftic  ftate.  The  wild  boar  and  the 
hog  are  the  fame  animal,  under  two  names,  which  relate  only  to  the 

condition  of  the  fpecies,  of  which  one  part  is  under  the  power  of  man, 
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Sftd  the  other  independent  of  him.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the 
lamas  and  the  pacos,  which  were  the  only  domeftic  animals  of  the  an- 
cient Americans.  Thefe  names,  then,  belong  to  their  domeftic  ftate. 
The  wild  lama  is  called  huanacus , or  gnanaco  ; and  the  wild  paco,  vi - 
cunna , or  vigogne.  I thought  this  remark  ncce/fary  to  avoid  the  con- 
fufion  of  names.  Thefe  animals  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Con- 
tinent, but  only  belong  to  the  New.  They  feem  even  to  belong  to 
fome  particular  parts,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  they  are  never  to  be 
feen.  They  appear  attached  to  the  chain  of  mountains  which  ftretch 
from  New  Spain  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan  : they  inhabit  the  high- 
ell;  regions  of  the  globe,  and  leem  to  require  a purer  and  more  ratified 
air  than  that  of  our  higheft  mountains. 

It  as  very  fmgular,  that,  although  the  lama  and  the  paco  are  domcf- 
ticated  in  Peru,  Mexico  and  Chili,  as  the  horfes  are  in  Europe,  or 
the  camels  in  Arabia,  we  are  almoft  fl rangers  to  them.  Peru,  accor- 
ding to  Gregory  de  Bolivar,  is  the  true  and  native  country  of  the  lamas. 
They  are  conducted  indeed  into  other  provinces,  as  New  Spain,  &c. 
but  this  is  rather  for  curiofity  than  utility  ; but  in  Peru,  from  Potcii  to 
Curacus,  they  abound,  and  conilitute  the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians 
and  Spaniards,  who  rear  them.  Their  flefh  is  excellent  food : their 
hair,  or  rather  wool,  may  be  fpun  into  beautiful  clothing  ; and  they 
are  capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  in  the  moil;  rugged  and  dangerous 
ways.  The  llrongelt  of  them  will  travel  with  two  hundred,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  on  their  backs.  Notwichftanding 
their  pace  is  but  flow,  and  their  journey  is  feldom  above  fifteen  miles  a 
day,  they  defeend  precipices,  and  find  footing  among  the  mod  craggy 
rocks,  where  even  men  can  fcarcely  accompany  them.  They  com- 
monly travel  for  five  days  together,  after  which  they  reft,  for  two  or 
three  days.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  the  riches-of  the 
mines  of  Potofi.  Bolivar  affirms,  that,  in  his  time,,  above  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  of  thefe  animals  were  in  atftuai  employ. 

The  growth  of  the  lama  is  very  quick;  and  its  life  is  but  fhort. 
This  animal  couples  at  three  years  of  age,  and  remains  ftrong  and 
vigorous  till  twelve  ; after  which  it  begins  to  decline,  and  becomes  en- 
tirely ufelefs  at  fifteen.  Their  nature  appears  modelled  on  that  of  the 
Americans.  They  are  gentle  and  phlegmatic,  and  do  every  thing 
with  the  greateft  leiiure  and  caution.  When  they  fto.p  on  their  jour- 
neys, they  bend  their  knees  very  cautiouily,  in  order  to  lower  their 
bodies  without  disordering  their  load.  As  foon  as  they  hear  their 
driver  whiffle,  they  rife  up  with  the  fame  precaution,  and  proceed  on 
their  journey.  They  feed  as  they  go  along  on  the  grafs  they  meet  with 
in  their  way,  but  never  eat  in  the  night,  making  ufe  of  that  time  to 
ruminate.  'The  lama  fleeps,  like  the  camel,  with  its  feet  folded  under 
its  belly,  and  ruminates  in  that  pofture.  When  overloaded  or  fatigued, 
it  falls  on  its  belly,  and  will  not  rife,  though  its  driver  ftrikes  it  with 
his  utmoft  force. 

The  lama  is  about  four  feet  high  : its  body,  comprehending  the  neck 
and  head,  is  five  or  fix  feet  long  : its  neck  alone  is  near  three  feet. 
The  head  is  fmall  and  well  proportioned,  the  eyes  large,  the  nofe  lome- 
vvhat  long,  the  lips  thick,  the  upper  divided,  and  the  lower  a little  de- 
pending. It  wants  the  inci live  and  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move  with  great  agility.  The  tail  is 
Vql.  I,  C c feldom 
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feldom  above  eight  inches  long,  fmall,  ftrait,  and  a little  turned  tip  a t 
the  end.  It  is  cloven  footed,  like  the  ox ; but  the  hoof  has  a kind  of 
fpear  like  appendage  behind,  which  aflifts  the  animal  to  move  and  fup- 
port  itfelf  over  precipices  and  rugged  ways.  The  back,  the  crupper, 
and  the  tail,  are  clothed  with  llrort  wool ; but  it  is  very  long  on  the 
belly  and  fides.  Thefe  animals  differ  in  colour  ; fome  are  white,  others 
black,  but  mod  of  them  are  brown. 

Thefe  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  animals,  are  attended  with  no  ex- 
pence to  their  mailers ; for,  as  they  are  cloven-footed,  they  do  not  need 
to  be  fhod,  nor  do  they  require  any  fhelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  as  their  wool  fupplies  them  with  a warm  covering.  Satisfied 
with  a fmall  portion  of  vegetables  and  grafs,  they  (land  in  need  of  neither 
corn  nor  hay  ; they  are  Hill  more  moderate  in  what  they  drink,  as  their 
mouths  are  continually  moiftened  with  faliva,  which  they  have  in  a 
greater  quantity  than  any  other  animal.  '1  he  natives  hunt  the  huana- 
cus,  or  wild  lama,  for  the  fake  of  its  fleece.  The  dogs  have  much 
trouble  to  follow  them  ; and,  if  they  do  not  come  up  with  them  before 
they  gain  the  rocks,  both  the  huntfmen  and  the  dogs  are  obliged  to 
give  up  their  purfuit. 

The  pacos  are  a fubordinate  kind  to  the  lamas,  much  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  afs  is  to  the  horfe.  They  are  fmaller,  and  not  fo  fer- 
viceable  ; but  their  fleece  is  more  ufeful.  Their  wool  is  fine  and  long, 
and  is  a fort  of  merchandife,  as  valuable  as  filk.  The  natural  colour 
of  the  pacos  is  that  ol  a dried  rofe-leaf,  which  is  fo  fixed,  that  it  under- 
goes no  alteration  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer.  Gloves,  (lockings, 
quilts,  and  carpets,  are  manufactured  of  this  wool,  which  far  exceed 
thofe  of  the  Levant. 

The  pacos  alfo  refemble  the  lamas  in  their  form,  except  that  their 
legs  are  (horter,  and  their  muzzle  thicker  and  clofer.  They  inhabit: 
and  climb  over  the  higheft  parts  of  the  mountains.  The  fnovv  and  ice 
feem  rather  agreeable  to  them  than  otherwife.  When  wild,  they  keep 
together  in  flocks,  and  run  very  fwift ; but,  as  foon  as  they  perceive  a 
flrangcr,  they  take  flight,  and  drive  their  young  before  them.  The 
ancient  monarchs  of  Peru  rigoroufly  prohibited  tire  hunting  of  them, 
as  they  multiply  flowly  ; but,  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  thefe 
parts,  their  number  is  greatly  decreafed.  The  fielh  of  thefe  animals  is 
not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  huanacus ; and  they  are  only  fought  after 
for  their  fleece,  and  the  bezoar  they  produce.  The  method  of  taking 
them,  proves  their  extreme  timidity,  or  rather  their  weaknefs.  The 
huntfmen  having  driven  the  flock  into  a narrow  pafiage,  acrofs  which 
they  have  ftretched  a rope  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a 
number  of  pieces  of  linen  or  cloth  hanging  on  it,  the  animals  are  fo  in- 
timidated at  thefe  rags  agitated  by  the  wind,  that  they  flop,  and, 
crowding  together  in  a heap,  large  numbers  of  them  are  killed  with 
the  greateft  eafe.  If  there  are  any  huanacus,  however,  among  the 
flock,  which  are  lefs  timid  than  the  pacos,  they  leap  over  the  rope  with 
great  agility.  The  example  is  immediately  followed  by  the  whole  flock, 
and  they  elude  the  ftratagem  of  their  purfuers. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  domeftic  pacos,  they  are  accuftomed  to  carry 
burdens,  like  the  lamas  ; but,  being  fmaller  and  weaker,  they  carry 
much  lefs  weight.  They  are  likevvife  of  a more  ftubborn  nature;  and, 
when  once  they  reft  with  their  load,  they  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
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cut  to  pieces  fooner  than  rife.  Hie  Indians  have  never  made  ufe  ot 
the  milk  of  thefe  animals,  as  they  have  fcarcely  enough  to  fupply  their 
young.  The  great  profit  derived  from  their  wool,  has  induced  the 
Spaniards  to  endeavour  to  naturalize  them  in  Europe.  They  have 
tranfported  them  into  Spain,  in  hopes  to  raife  the  breed  in  that  country  ; 
but,  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  their  nature,  none  of  them  lived. 
I am  perfwaded,  however,  that  thefe  animals,  which  are  more  valuable 
than  the  lamas,  might  thrive  upon  our  mountains,  elpeciully  upon  the 
Pyrenean.  Thofe  who  brought  them  into  Spain,  did  not  confider  that 
they  can  exift,  even  in  Peru,  only  in  the  cold  regions  ; that  is,  on  the 
top  of  the  higheft  mountains ; that  they  are  never  to  be  found  in  the 
valley,  and  die,  if  brought  into  hot  countries.  Confequently,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  them,  they  fhould  be  landed,  not  in  Spain,  but  in  Scot- 
land, and  even  in  Norway,  and  with  greater  certainty  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenean,  Alpine,  or  other  mountains,  where  they  might  climb 
and  attain  to  the  region  which  is  moll  confentaneaus  to  their  nature. 

The  U nan,  and  the  Ai. 

Thefe  two  animals  have  the  epithet  of  fioth  given  to  them  both,  by 
molt  authors,  on  account  of  the  llownefs  of  their  walk.  The  unan 
has  no  tail,  and  only  two  nails  on  the  fore  feet.  The  ai  has  a fliort 
tail,  and  three  nails  on  every  foot.  The  nofe  of  the  unan  is  like  wile 
much  longer,  the  forehead  higher,  and  the  ears  longer  than  the  ai.  It 
differs  alfo  in  the  hair.  As  for  the  internal  parts,  its  vilcera  are  both 
formed  and  fituated  different ; but  the  moft  dillindive,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  moll  fingular  character,  is,  that  the  unan  has  forty- fix  ribs, 
while  the  ai  has  but  twenty- eight.  This  alone  fuppofes  two  fpecits, 
quite  difiinct  one  from  the  other ; and  thefe  forty- fix  ribs,  in  an  animal 
whofe  body  is  fo  fhort,  is  a kind  of  a prodigy  in  nature  ; for,  even  in 
the  largeft  animals,  and  thofe  whofe  bodies  are  relatively  longer  than 
they  are  thick,  none  of  them  is  found  to  have  fo  many.  The  elephant 
has  only  forty  ribs,  the  horle  thirty. fix,  the  ram  thirty,  the  dog  twenty- 
fix,  and  the  human  lpecies  twenty-four,  &c.  This  difference  in  the 
conftruction  of  the  unan  and  the  ai,  fuppofes  a greater  difiance  between 
thefe  two  kinds  than  there  is  between  that  of  the  cat  and  the  dog, 
which  have  the  fame  number  cf  ribs.  Now  the  external  differences  are 
nothing  in  comparifon  with  the  internal  ones,  which  are  the  caufes  of 
the  others.  Thefe  animals  have  neither  incifive  nor  canine  teeth  : their 
eyes  are  dull  and  heavy  : their  mouths  wide  and  thick:  their  fur  coarfe 
and  flaring,  and  like  dried  grufs  : their  thighs  feem  almoft  disjointed 
from  the  haunch:  their  legs  are  very  lhoit,  and  badly  fliaped.  They 
have  no  foies  on  the  feet,  nor  toes  feparately  moveable,  but  only  two 
or  three  claws,  exceffively  long-,  and  crooked  downwards  and  backwards. 
Belli  tute  of  teeth,  they  cannot  feize  any  prey,  nor  feed  upon  flefh,  nor 
even  upon  vegetable  lood.  Reduced  to  live  on  leaves  and  wild,  fruits, 
they  take  up  a long  time  in  crawling  to  a tree,  and  are  flill  longer  in 
climbing  up  to  the  branches.  During  this  flow  and  painful  labour, 
which  iometimes  lafts  many  days,  they  are  obliged  to  fupport  the  moll 
preffmg  hunger.  When,  at  length,  one  of  them  has  accomplifhed  its 
end,  it  faftens  itfelf  to  the  tree,  crawls  from  branch  to  branch,  and,  by 
degrees,  drips  the  whole  tree  of  its  foliage.  In  this  manner,  it  re- 
mains feveral  weeks  without  moiflening  its  dry  food  with  any  liquid ; 
and,  when  it  has  confuted  its  ftore,  and  the  tree  is  entirely  naked,  yet 
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unable  to  defcend,  it  continues  on  it  till  hunger  prefTes,  and  that  be- 
coming more  powerful  than  the  fear  of  danger  or  death,  it  drops  to  the 
ground,  without  being  capable  of  exerting  any  effort  to  break  the  vio- 
lence of  its  fall. 

On  the  ground,  tnefe  animals  are  expofed  to  all  their  enemies  ; and, 
as  their  flsih  is  not  abfolutely  bad,  they  are  devoured  by  men,  and  beafts 
( i piey.  . 1 hey  ieem  to  multiply  but  little,  or,  if  they  produce  very 
often,  it  is  only  a fmali  number,  as  they  are  furnifhed  but  with  two 
teats.  Hence  every  thing  concurs  to  their  definition,  and  the  fpecies 
iupports  itlelf  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  true,  that,  although  they  are 
ii  , heavy  and  almoft  incapable  of  motion,  yet  they  are  hardy,  ltrong, 
and  can  abftain  a long  time  from  food.  Covered  with  a thick  and 
coarfe  fur,  and  fcarcely  able  to  move,  they  walte  but  little,  and  fatten 
by  reft,  however  fcanty  their  food  be.  Although  they  have  neither 
horns  on  their  heads,  nor  hoofs  to  their  feet,  nor  incifive  teeth  in  the 
iowei  jav\ , the)  are,  notwithftanding,  among  the  number  of  ruminating 
animals,  anu  have,  like  them,  four  ftomachs.  Hence  they  can  corn- 
pen  late  for  the  quality  of  their  rood,  by  the  quantity  they  take  at  a 
time  ; and,  what  is  ftill  more  fingular  is,  that,  inftead  of  having,  like 
other  ruminating  animals,  inteftines  very  long,  theirs  are  very  fhort, 
like  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  kind. 

Roth  thefe  animals  belong  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  New  Continent, 
and  are  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old.  The  unan,  as  well  as  the  ai, 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  defarts  of  America,  from  Brafil  to  Mexico ; 
but  they  have  never  inhabited  the  northern  countries.  They  can  endure 
neither  cold  nor  tain:  the  change  from  wet  to  dry,  deftroys  their  fur, 
which  then  rel'embles  badly  dreffed  hemp,  rather  than  wool  or  hair. 

The  Surikat . 

This  animal  is  a native  of  Surinam,  and  the  other  provinces  of 
South  America.  It  is  very  lively  and  fubtle  : it  fometimes  walks  on 
its  hinder  legs,  and  often  fits  upright  on  them,  uith  its  fore  paws 
hanging  down  by  the  fide  of  its  body.  Its  head  is  then  ere&,  and 
moves  upon  the  neck  as  on  a pivot.  It  is  not  fo  big  as  a rabbit,  and 
nearly  refembles  the  marmofe  in  fize : its  tail  is  fomewhat  longer,  and 
its  Incut  is  more  prominent  and  railed.  It  is  more  like  the  coati  than 
any  other  animal.  Its  character  likewife  is  nearly  original,  fince  it 
neither  belongs  to  the  coati,  nor  to  the  hyaena.  Thefe  two  are  the  only- 
animals  who  have  four  toes  on  each  foot. 

This  animals  eats  raw  meat,  and  particularly  poultry  with  a relifh. 
It  is  fond  of  fiffi,  and  ftill  more  of  eggs.  It  will  eat  neither  fruit  nor 
bread.  It  makes  uie  of  its  tore  feet,  like  the  lquirrel,  to  convey  its 
food  to  its  mouth,  it  laps  its  drink  like  a dog,  and  will  not  touch 
water,  unlefs  it  be  luke-warm.  Of  one  which  I had  in  my  poffeffion, 
its  common  drink  was  its  own  urine.  It  did  not  chew  its  food,  but 
often  fcratched  the  brick  or  plaittered  walls  with  its  nails.  It  was  fo 
well  tamed,  that  it  anfwered  to  its  name,  when  called : it  went  about 
the  hoitle  like  a cat,  and  had  two  voices  ; one  like  the  barking  of  a 
young  dog,  when  it  was  left  long  alone,  or  heard  an  unufual  noife. 
On  the  contrary,  when  it  was  careiTed,  or  when  it  ihewed  fome  mark 
of  pleafure,  it  made  a noife  as  ftrong  as  that  cf  a rattle  lroartly  turned. 
It  was  a female  animal,  and  only  lived  one  winter,  notwithftanding  all 
the  tender  care  taken  of  it,. 
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The  Tarjier. 

The  Tarfier  is  an  animal  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hind  legs. 
The  bones  of  the  feet,  and  efpecially  thoi'e  which  compofe  the  upper 
part  of  the  tarfus,  are  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  It  has  five  toes  to  e- 
very  foot;  it  has,  as  I may  fay,  four  hands;  for  the  toes  are  very  long, 
and  fufficiently  divided.  The  largeft  of  thoi’e  behind,  or  the  thumb,  is 
terminated  by  a flat  claw ; and,  although  the  claws  of  the  other  toes 
are  pointed,  they  are,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  lliort  and  fma.ll,  they  do  not 
prevent  the  animal  from  ufing  its  fore  feet  like  hands.  The  jerboa,  on 
the  contrary,  has  only  four  toes,  and  four  long  and  crooked  claws,  on 
its  fore  feet;  and,  inflead  of  a thumb,  it  has  nothing  but  a tubercle 
without  any  claw.  What,  however,  removes  it  farther  from  our  tar- 
fier,  is  that  it  has  only  three  fingers,  or  three  great  claws,  in  the  hind 
feet. 

5 he  Phalanger. 

O 

Thefe  animals,  which  have  been  lent  to  us  by  the  name  of  Surinam 
rats , have  much  lefs  affinity  with  rats,  than  with  the  animals  of  the 
fame  climate  of  which  we  have  given  the  hiftory,  under  the  names  of 
the  marmofe , and  cayopoline.  As  it  has  never  been  named  by  any  artifi; 
or  traveller,  we  have  denominated  it  from  its  charafter,  which  is  total- 
ly different  from  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  have  called  it  phalanger , 
from  its  phalanges  being  Angularly  formed,  and  becaufe  its  two  fore 
toes  are  conjoined  in  Inch  a manner,  that  this  double  toe  appears  like 
a hoof,  feparated  only  near  the  claws.  The  thumb  is  feparated  from 
the  fingers,  and  has  no  claw  at  its  extremity. 

Thefe  animals  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  hair.  They  are  about  the 
fize  of  a fmall  rabbit,  or  a very  large  rat,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
exceffive  length  of  their  tail,  fnout,  and  the  form  of  their  teeth,  which 
alone  is  fufficient  to  diflinguiih  the  phalanger  from  the  marmofe,  the 
lariga,  the  rat,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  animals  with  which  it  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  any  affinity. 

, The  Coquallin. 

This  animal  was  tent  from  America,  by  the  name  of  the  cringe-cc- 
loured fquirrel.  It  is,  however,  not  a fquirrel,  although  fufficiently  re- 
fernbiing  it  by  the  fhape  of  the  tail ; for  it  not  only  dilfers  by  many  ex- 
ternal chara&ers,  but  alio  by  its  nature  and  manners. 

The  coquallin  is  much  larger  than  the  fquirrel.  It  is  a beautiful 
animal,  and  very  remarkable  for  its  colours,  its  belly  being  of  a fine 
yellow,  and  its  head,  as  well  as  body,  varied  with  white,  black,  brown, 
and  orange.  It  covers  its  back  with  its  tail,  like  the  fquirrel,  but  has 
not,  like  that  animal,  fmall  brufhes  of  hair  at  the  tips  of  the  ears.  It 
never  climbs  up  any  trees,  and  dwells  in  the  hollows  and  under  the 
roots  of  trees,  like  the  animal  we  have  termed  J'uiJJe.  In  fuch  places, 
it  builds  its  neit,  and  rears  up  its  young.  It  likewife  ftores  its  little 
habitation  with  corn  and  Iruit,  to  feed  on  during  the  winter:  it  is  a 
jealous  and  cunning  animal,  and  fo  exceedingly  wild,  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  tamed. 

The  coquallin  is  only  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America.  The 
white  and  orange-coloured  fquirrels  of  the  lcafi:  Indies  are  much  fmall- 
er,  and  their  colours  are  uniform.  Thefe  are  true  fquirrels  which  climb 
up  trees,  and  produce  their  young  on  them.  The  coquallin,  and  the 
American  fuiife,  burrow  on  the  other  hand;  under  the  ground,  like 
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rabbits,  and  have  no  other  affinity  with  the  fquirrel,  than  a refemblance 
in  the  external  form. 

The  Hamjler , or  German  Marmot. 

The  Hamfter,  or  German  Marmot,  is  one  of  the  moft  famous,  and 
mod  pernicious  rats  that  exift.  We  have  fed  one  of  thefe  animals  for 
many  months,  and  afterwards  had  it  diffe&ed,  and  obferved,  that  the 
hamfter  was  more  like  the  water-rat,  than  any  other  animal.  It  re- 
fembled  it  in  the  fmallnefs  of  its  eyes,  and  the  finenefs  of  its  hair;  but 
its  tail  is  not  fo  long  as  that  of  a water  rat ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
much  fhorter  than  that  of  the  Ihort- tailed  moufe.  All  thefe  animals 
live  under  the  earth,  and  feem  to  be  animated  with  the  fame  inftindl: 
they  have  nearly  the  fame  habits,  and  particularly  that  of  collecting 
corn,  Sc c.  and  making  great  magazines  in. their  holes. 

The  habitations  of  the  hamfters  are  different,  according  to  the  fex, 
the  age,  and  alfo  the  quality  of  the  land  they  inhabit.  That  of  the 
male  hamfter  is  an  oblique  paffage,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a por- 
tion of  earth  thrown  up.  At  a diftance  from  this  entrance,  there  is  a 
Jingle  hole,  which  defeends  in  a perpendicular  manner  to  the  chambers, 
or  cavities,  of  the  habitation.  There  is  no  hillock  of  earth  near  that 
hole  ; which  makes  us  prefume,  that  the  oblique  entrance  is  made  hol- 
low’ from  the  outfide,  and  that  the  perpendicular  hole,  by  which  they 
come  out,  is  worked  within  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

The  habitation  of  the  female  has  alfo  an  oblique  paffage,  with  two, 
three,  and  even  eight  perpendicular  holes,  by  which  the  young  ones 
may  go  in  and  out,  at  pleafure.  The  male  and  the  female  have  each 
their  l'eparate  abode  ; but  that  of  the  female  is  deeper  than  that  of  the 
male. 

The  perpendicular  hole  is  the  common  paffage  for  coming  in  and 
going  out.  By  the  oblique  tour,  they  throw  out  the  earth  they  fcratch 
up.  This  palfagc  alfo  has  a gentle  declivity  into  fome  of  the  cavities, 
and  a deeper  into  others,  which  ferves  for  a free  circulation  of  the  air 
in  this  fubterraneous  habitation.  The  cavity  where  the  female  breeds 
her  young,  contains  no  provifion,  but  only  a neft  of  draw,  or  grafs. 
The  depth  of  the  cavity  is  very  different.  The  young  hamfter,  of  a 
year  old,  makes  its  burrow  only  a foot  deep,  while  the  old  animal  of- 
ten hollows  it  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  All  the  cavities  com- 
municate together  in  one  habitation,  which  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
diameter. 

Thefe  animals  ftore  their  magazines  with  dry  clover,  corn,  and  other 
grain.  They  alfo  provide  themlelves  with  beans  and  peafe.  They  are 
particularly  careful  to  feparate  all  thefe  from  the  hulk,  which,  with 
whatever  elfe  they  do  not  make  ufe  of,  they  carry  out  of  their  habita- 
tion by  their  oblique  paffage. 

The  hamfter  commonly  ftores  up  its  winter  provifions  at  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft.  When  it  has  filled  its  magazines,  it  covers  them  over, 
and  fliuts  the  avenues  to  them  carefully  wfith  earth.  This  precaution 
renders  the  difeovery  of  thefe  animals  very  difficult.  The  heaps  of 
earth  which  they  throw’  up  before  the  oblique  paffage,  are  the  only 
marks  to  trace  their  habitations.  The  moft  ufual  method  of  taking 
them,  is  by  digging  them  out  of  their  holes,  w'hich  is  attended  with  much 
trouble,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  their  burrows.  One 
however  that  is  dextrous  in  this  buiinefs,  commonly  effe&s  his  purpofe 
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with  good  fuccefs.  In  autumn,  he  feldom  fails  of  finding  two  good 
bufhels  of  corn  in  each  of  their  habitations;  and  he  derives  great  profit 
from  the  Heins  of  the  animals.  The  hamfters  bring  forth  their  young- 
two  or  three  times  in  a year,  and  feldom  lefs  than  five  or  fix  each  time. 
Some  years  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  feen,  and  in  others, 
fcarcely  any  to  be  met  with.  They  multiply  in  great  numbers  when 
the  feafons  are  wet,  which  occafion  a great  fcarcity  of  grain,  by  the 
devaluation  thefe  animals  make. 

The  hamfter  begins  to  burrow  at  the  age  of  fix  weeks,  or  two  months. 
It  never  however,  copulates  in  the  firft  year  of  its  growth. 

The  pole-cat  is  a great  enemy  to  the  hamfters,  which  he  deftroys  in 
multitudes.  He  not  only  purfues  them  on  land,  but  follows  them  into 
their  burrows,  and  feeds  on  them. 

The  back  of  the  hamfter  is  commonly  brown,  and  the  belly  black. 
There  are  fome  however,  of  a grey  colour;  and  this  difference  may  pro- 
ceed from  their  age.  Befides  thefe,  thefe  are  fome  often  met  with 
which  are  entirely  black. 

The  hamfters  deftroy  each  other,  like  field-mice  ; two  of  them  being 
put  into  the  fame  cage,  the  female  ftrangled  the  male  in  the  night-time; 
and,  having  divided  the  mufcles  that  held  the  jaws,  Ihe  devoured  great 
part  of  his  vifeera.  There  are  numbers  produced  in  one  year,  info- 
much,  that,  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  a reward  is  fixed  on  their  heads. 
Hence  their  fur  is  fold  exceedingly  cheap. 

The  Bobak , and  other  Marmots. 

The  name  of  the  Strajbourg  marmot  has  been  affixed  to  the  hamfter, 
and  that  of  the  Poland  marmot  to  the  bobak:  however,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  hamfter  is  not  a marmot;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  bobak,  is  one, 
as  it  only  differs  from  the  marmot  of  the  Alps,  by  the  colour  of  its 
fur,  wffiich  is  not  quite  fo  grey.  There  is  a great  claw,  or  toe,  to  the 
fore  feet  of  the  hamfter,  while  the  marmot  has  only  four  toes  to  each 
foot ; but  in  other  refpe&s  it  perfectly  refembles  it,  which  make  us  pre- 
fume they  do  not  form  two  feparate  fpecies.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpeft 
to  the  Canadian  marmot,  or  rnonax,  which  fome  travellers  have  termed 
the  •whijller . It  only  feems  to  differ  from  the  marmot  in  the  tail,  which 
has  more  hair. 

The  Canadian  monax,  the  Poland  bobak,  and  the  Alpine  marmots, 
are,  probably  all  the  fame  kind  of  animal,  under  different  denomina- 
tions. As  this  fpecies  prefers  the  coldeft  and  higheft  mountains  in  Po- 
land, Ruffia,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  no  wonder  it  is 
found  in  Canada,  where  it  is  only  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  Europe. 

• The  Siberian  animal  alfo  called  by  the  Ruffians  Jevras  Chka , is  a 
kind  of  marmot,  ftill  lefs  than  the  Canadian  monax. 

Jerboa. 

Jerboa  is  a generic  name,  which  we  make  ufe  of  in  this  place,  to 
denote  thofe  remarkable  animals  whofc  legs  are  extremely  difpropor- 
tionate  ; thole  before  being  not  above  an  inch  long,  and  the  others  a- 
bout  two  inches  one  fourth,  and  exactly  like  thole  of  a bird.  There 
are  four  diftinft  fpecies,  or  varieties  of  this  kind.  Fir  ft,  the  Tarfiery 
which  we  have  already  taken  notice  of,  and  which  is  certainly  a parti- 
cular fpecies,  as  its  toes  are  made  like  thofe  of  a monkey,  having  live 
on  each  foot.  Secondly,  the  Jerboa , whofe  feet  are  like  the  fijjipcdes, 
•with  four  claws  on  thofe  before,  and  three  on  thofe  behind.  Thirdly* 
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the  Alagtaga , whofe  feet  are  formed  like  thofe  of  the  jerboa,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  have  live  toes  on  the  fore,  and  three  on  the  hinder 
feet,  with  a fpur  or  a kind  of  thumb,  or  a fourth  toe,  much  lhorter 
than  the  reft.  Fourthly,  the  Damon  Ifrael , or  Lamb  oj  Ifrael , which 
has  four  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  and  five  to  the  hinder,  which  may  pof- 
fibly  be  the  fame  animal  which  Linnasus  has  defcribed  by  the  name  of 
of  Mus  Longipes. 

The  head  of  the  jerboa  is  hoped  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a rabbit; 
but  the  eyes  are  larger,  and  the  ears  lhorter,  though  elevated  and  open, 
with  refpeft  to  its  fize.  Its  nofe  and  hair  aie  of  a fleih  colour,  its 
mouth  Ihort  and  thick,  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  very  narrow,  the  upper 
jaw  very  full,  the  lower  narrow  and  fliort,  the  teeth  like  thofe  of  the 
rabbit.  The  muftacheos  are  compofed  of  long  black  and  white  hairs. 
The  fore  feet  are  very  Ihort,  and  never  touch  the  ground  ; they  are 
furnifhed  with  four  claws,  which  are  only  ufed  as  hands  to  carry  the 
food  to  the  animal’s  mouth.  The  hind  feet  have  but  three  claws,  the 
middle  one  longer  than  the  other  two.  The  tail  is  three  times  as  large 
as  its  body,  and  is  covered  with  fhort,  ftubborn  hair,  of  the  fanle  co- 
lour as  that  on  the  back,  but  tufted  at  the  end  with  longer  and  fofter 
hair.  The  legs,  nofe  and  eyes  are  bare,  and  of  a fleih  colour.  The  * 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  are  covered  with  an  alh-coloured  hair. 
The  Tides,  throat  and  belly  are  whitilh  ; and  below  the  loins,  and  near 
the  tail,  there  is  a large,  black,  tranfverfal  band,  in  the  form  of  a cref- 
cent. 

Thefe  little  animals  commonly  conceal  their  hands,  or  fore  feet, 
within  their  hair  ; which  hath  induced  fome  to  imagine  that  they  have 
only  hinder  feet.  When  they  move  from  one  place  to  another,  they 
do  not  advance  one  foot  before  the  other,  but  jump,  or  bound,  about 
four  or  five  feet  at  a time.  This  they  do  with  the  greateft  eafe  and 
fwiftnefs,  holding  themfelves  eredf,  like  birds  when  they  hop  on  the 
ground.  They  reft  themfelves  in  a kneeling  pofture,  and  only  fleep 
in  the  day.  In  the  night-time,  they  feek  for  their  food,  like  hares, 
and,  like  them,  feed  on  grafs,  corn,  and  other  grain.  They  are  of  a 
gentle  nature,  but  not  to  be  tamed  beyond  a certain  limit.  They  bur- 
row like  rabbits,  and  in  much  lefs  time.  They  lay  up  ftore  of  grafs, 
about  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  in  their  habitations,  and,  in  cold  coun- 
tries, remain  in  them  during  the  winter.  They  are  found  in  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Barbary,  &c. 

Ichneumon. 

This  animal  is  domeftic  in  Egypt,  like  our  cat;  and  like  it,  is  fer- 
viceable  in  deftroying  rats  and  mice;  but,  its  inclination  for  prey,  and 
its  inftindf  is  much  ftronger,  and  more  extenfive  than  that  of  the  cat; 
for  it  hunts  alike,  birds,  quadrupeds,  ferpents,  lizards,  and  infe&s. 

It  attacks  every  living  creature  in  general  and  feeds  entirely  on  animal 
flefli.  Its  courage  is  equal  to  the  lharpnefs  of  its  appetite  : it  is  neither 
frightened  at  the  anger  of  the  dog,  nor  the  malice  of  the  cat,  nor  even 
dreads  the  bite  of  the  ferpent.  It  purfues  them  with  eagernefs,  feizes 
on  and  kills  even  the  moft  venomous  of  them.  As  loon  as  it  begins  to 
feel  the  imprefllons  of  their  venom,  it  immediately  fearchfes  for  anti- 
dotes, and  particularly  a root  that  the  Indians  call  by  its  name,  and 
which,  they  fay,  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  remedies  in  nature, 
againlt  the  bite  of  the  viper.  It  fucks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  as 
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weft  as  thofe  of  fowls  and  birds.  It  alfo  kills  and  feeds  on  very  young 
crocodiles,  and,  as  fable  fometimes  accompanies  truth,  it  has  been  cur- 
rently reported,  that,  by  virtue  of  this  antipathy,  the  ichneumon  en- 
ters the  body  of  the  crocodile,  when  it  is  afieep,  and  never  quits  it  till 
it  has  devoured  its  entrails. 

Natural  ills  have  fuppofed  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  ichneumons, 
becauie  there  is  a difference  in  their  fine  and  in  the  colour  of  their  hair. 

If  we  confider,  however,  that,  being  frequently  reared  in  houfes,  they 
have,  like  other  domeflic  animals,  undergone  varieties,  we  (hall  readily 
perceive,  that  this  diverfity  of  colour,  and  this  difference  of  fize,  only 
points  out  Ample  varieties,  not  fufficient  to  conflitute  a feparate  fpecies* 

It  alfo  appears,  that  the  ichneumons  in  Egypt,  which  may  be  called 
domeflic,  are  larger  than  thofe  in  India,  which  are  in  a wild  date. 

The  ichneumon  lives  very  willingly  by  the  (ides  of  rivers,  inundations, 
and  other  waters.  It  quits  its  habitation  to  feek  its  prey  near  habitable 
places.  It  fometimes  carries  its  head  ereft,  fhortens  its  body  before, 
and  raifes  itfelf  upon  its  hind  legs.  At  other  times,  it  creeps  and 
lengthens  itfelf  like  a ferpent : it  often  fits  upon  its  hind  feet,  and  of- 
tener  fprings  upon  its  prey  : its  eyes  are  lively,  and  full  of  fire  : its  af- 
pedl  is  beautiful,  the  body  very  aftive,  the  legs  fhort,  the  tail  thick 
and  very  long,  and  the  hair  ro.ugh  and  bridly.  Both  male  and  female 
have  a remarkable  orifice,  independent  of  the  natural  paffages.  It  is 
a kind  of  pocket,  into  which  an  odoriferous  liquer  filters.  The  animal 
is  faid  to  open  this  bag,  or  pocket,  to  refrefh  itfelf  when  too  hot.  Its 
nofe  is  very  fharp,  and  its  mouth  narrow,  which  prevents  it  from  feiz- 
ing  and  biting  any  thing  very  large ; but  this  deleft  is  amply  compen- 
fated  by  its  agility,  courage,  and  by  its  power.  It  very  eafily  ftrangles  a 
cat,  although  much  bigger  and  flronger  than  itfelf.  It  often  too  fights 
with  do^s  of  every  fize  ; and  it  for  the  moll  part  obtains  the  viftory. 

The  F off  an. 

The  foffan  is  called,  by  feme  travellers,  the  Genet  of  Madagafcar  : 
but  it  is,  in  general,  far  fmaller  than  the  genet  ; and  befides  it  has  no 
odoriferous  bag,  the  effential  attribute  of  that  animal.  Its  manners  are 
much  like  thofe  of  our  pole-cat;  and,  when  the  male  foiTan  is  parti- 
cularly amorous,  it  emits  a very  ftrong  fmell  like  mufk.  It  eats  both 
flefli  and  fruit,  but  prefers  the  l%ft.  It  is  a very  wild  animal,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  eye  of  the  foffan  repreients  a black 
globe,  very  large  in  companion  with  the  fize  of  its  head,  which  gives 
this  animal  a milchievous  look. 

The  animal  called  Berha  in  Guinea,  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  the  fof- 
fan, confequently  this  fpecies  exitls  in  Africa,  as.  well  as  in  Afia. 

The  Far  fire. 

Thofe  who  have  fpoken  of  this  animal,  have  taken  it  for  the  ferret, 
which  indeed  it  refembles  in  many  refpefts,  though  it  differs  from  it  by 
charafters  flrong  enough  to  make  it  a diflinft  fpecies.  The  vanfire  has 
twelve  teeth,  or  grinders,  in  its  upper  jaw,  while  the  ferret  has  only 
eight.  The  vanfire  alfo  differs  in  the  colour  cf  its  hair,  from  all  ferrets; 
although  thofe,  like  every  other  animal  which  man  is  eager  to  rear  and 
increafe,  vary  much,  both  male  and  female. 

The  animal  called  by  feme  the  IVeafel  of  Java,  and  b)  others  the 
Ferret  of  Java,  may  poffiblv  be  the  fame  with  the  vanfire. 
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The  Mali. 

This  name  of  Maki  has  been  given  to  many  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals. The  firft  clafs  is  the  mocock,  or  maucaucau.  The  fecond  is 
the  mongooz,  generally  called  the  brown  maki ; and  the  third  kind  is 
the  vari,  which  fome  call  the  pied  maki . 

The  maucaucau  is  a beautiful  animal,  remarkable  for  the  largenefs 
of  its  eyes,  and  the  length  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  far  exceed  thofe 
before.  It  is  alfo  ornamented  with  a long  tail,  continually  elevated 
and  in  motion,  upon  which  are  upwards  of  thirty  rings,  alternately 
black  and  white,  all  very  diftin<5>  and  feparate  from  one  another.  It  is 
gentle  ; and,  although  it  greatly  refembles  the  monkey  in  many  parti- 
culars, it  is  not  fo  malicious  in  its  nature.  It  is  a gregarious  animal* 
commonly  found  in  fociety  in  its  natural  ftate.  In  Madagafcar,  thirty 
or  forty  are  leen  herding  together.  It  fleeps  in  a fitting  pofture,  with 
ns  fnout  refling  upon  its  bread  : its  body  is  no  thicker  than  that  of  a 
cat ; but  it  is  longer  ; and  it  appears  larger,  as  the  legs  of  the  animal 
are  very  long.  The  hair  is  very  foft,  and  (lands  almofl  ereft. 

The  mongooz  is  lefs  than  the  tnaucaucau  ; but  its  hah  is,  like  that, 
cf  a ihort  and  filken  nature,  but  a little  curled.  Its  nole  is  alfo  thick- 
er, and  very  like  that  of  the  vari.  I had  a mongooz  in  my  pofleffion 
for  ieveral  years  : its  coat  was  of  a brown  colour,  the  eyes  yellow,  the 
nofe  black,  and  the  ears  Ihort.  It  had  a cuflom  of  playing  with  and 
b'ting  its  tail,  and  had,  by  this  method,  leifened  it  by  four  or  five  of 
the  lall  vertebra:.  Whenever  it  got  loofe,  it  vifited  the  fhops  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  would  make  free  with  fruit,  fugar,  fweetmeats,  See*. 
to  obtain  which,  it  would  open  the  boxes.  At  fuch  times,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  retake  it ; and  it  would  even  bite  its  keeper. 

'The  vari  is  much  larger,  ftronger  and  wilder  than  the  maucaucau, 
and  is  even  exceedingly  lavage  and  mifehievous  in  its  free  ftate.  Tra- 
vellers tell  us,  that  it  is  as  furious  as  a tiger,  and  very  difficult  to  be 
tamed  ; and  that  its  voice  is  lb  very  loud,  that,  when  there  are  only 
two  together  in  the  woods,  one  would  naturally  imagine,  that  the  noile 
they  made,  proceeded  from  an  hundred.  Its  hair,  in  general,  is  much 
longer  than  that  of  the  maucaucau;  and  it  has  a kind  of  ruff  round 
the  neck,  confuting  of  very  long  hair.  In  other  refpedls,  its  hair  is 
black  and  white,  and,  although  very  long,  Hands  almoft  ere<ft.  Its 
fnout  is  thicker  and  longer  than  that  of  the  maucaucau  ; its  ears  are 
much  fhorter,  and  edged- with  long  hair;  and  its  eyes  are  of  fo  deep 
an  orange  colour,  that,  if  not  minutely  infpecled,  they  appear  red. 

The  maucaucau,  the  mongooz,  and  the  vari,  are  all  of  the  fame 
country.  They  feem  to  be  confined  to  Madagalcar,  Mozambia,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  iflands. 

The  Tort. 

The  Loti  is  a little  animal,  found  in  Ceylon,  very  remarkable  for 
the  fingulaiity  of  its  conformation.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  all  animals,  the 
longed  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  having  nine  vertebrae  in  the  loins  ; 
whereas  other  quadrupeds  have  only  five,  fix,  or  feven.  Its  body  ap- 
pears longer  as  it  has  no  tail.  In  other  refpetfs,  it  refembles  thofe  of 
the  maki  kind,  as  well  in  the  hands  and  feet,  as  in  the  quality  of  the 
hair,  tire  number  of  teeth,  and  the  fharpnefs  of  its  fnout.  This  ani- 
mal feeras  to  be  the  fame  as  that  which  Thevenot  lpeaks  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — “ I law,”  lays  he,  “ a monkey  at  Mogul,  which  had 
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been  brought  thither  from  Ceylon.  It  was  greatly  valued  on  account 
of  its  fize,  it  being  no  bigger  than  a man’s  6ft.  It  is  a different  kind 
from  the  common  monkey,  having  a flat  forehead,  eyes  round  and 
large,  and  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  like  thofe  of  fome  cats.  Its  fnout 
is  very  pointed  : the  infide  of  the  ears  is  yellow : and  it  had  no  tail. 
When  I examined  it,  it  fat  ereff  on  its  hind  feet,  folded  the  others 
acrofs  its  breaft,  and  looked  around  it,  at  the  fpedators,  without  be- 
traying the  lead  fymptom  of  fear. 

The  Javelin  Bat. 

The  animal  in  queftion,  we  have  denominated  the  javelin  Lat,  from 
a fort  of  comb,  or  membrane,  on  its  r.ofe,  which  perfectly  refembles 
the  head  of  a lance.  Although  this  character  alone  is  nearly  fufficient 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  other  animals,  yet  we  can  add  that  it  has 
fcarcely  any  tail,  and  that  its  hair  and  fize  are  nearly  like  thofe  of  tire 
common  bat,  with  this  difference,  that  .inftead  of  having  fix  inciuve 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  it  has  only  four.  This  kind  oi  bat  is  very  com- 
mon in  America,  and  never  found  in  Europe. 

There  is  another  bat  in  Senegal,  which  has  alfo  a membrane  upon 
its  nofe,  in  the  lhape  of  an  oval  leaf.-  Thefe  three  bats,  being  of  dif- 
ferent climates,  are  not  Ample  varieties,  but  diftinft  and  feparate  fpe- 
cies. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

, / v 

© F THE  SERVAL THE  OCELOT THE  MARGAY THE  JACKALL,  AND 

THE  ADIL — THE  ISATIS THE  GLUTTON THE  STINKING  POLE-CATS 

THE  PEKAN,  AND  THE  VISON THE  SABLE THE  LEMING THE 

CANADIAN  OTT'R THE  SEAL THE  SEA  LION — THE  MORSE THE 

DUGON THE  MAN  ATI. 

The  Serval. 

THIS  animal  has  been  kept  alive  feveral  years  In  the  royal  mena- 
gerie, by  the  name  of  the  tiger  cut ; and  we  fhould  have  ftill 
remained  ignorant  of  its  true  name,  if  M.  de  Montmirail  had  not  found 
it  out  in  the  account  of  an  Italian  voyage,  which  he  has  tranflated  : — 
“ The  marciputia , which  the  Portuguefe  in  India  call  ferval”  fays  Vin- 
cent Maria,  “ is  a wild  and  ferocious  animal,  much  larger  than  the 
wild  cat,  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  civet,  which  it  differs  from  by  its 
head  being  rounder  and  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  body,  and  its  face 
finking  in  about  the  middle  of  it.  It  relembles  the  panther  in  the  co- 
lour of  the  hair,  which  is  brown  upon  the  head,  back  and  fides,  and 
white  under  the  belly;  and  alfo  in  the  fpots,  which  are  diftinft,  equally 
diftributed,  and  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  panther.  Its  eyes  are  very  bril- 
liant : its  whifkers  are  compofed  of  long  and  ftiff  briftles  ; its  tail  is 
fhort;  its  feet  large,  and  armed  with  long  and  hooked  claws.  It  inha- 
bits the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  very  feldom  feen  on  the  ground. 
It  remains  almofl:  continually  upon  high  trees,  where  it  catches  birds, 
on  which  it  feeds.  It  leaps  alfo  as  nimbly  as  a monkey,  and  conveys 
itfelf  from  one  tree  to  another  with  fuch  great  addrefs  and  agility,  that 
it  may  be  faid  only  to  appear  and  difappear.  It  is  ferocious  in  its  na- 
ture, but  flies  the  approach  of  man.” 

Neither  good  nor  bad  treatment,  will  foften  the  ferocity  of  this  ani- 
mal. It  feems  to  be  the  fame  creature  as  the  tiger-cat  of  Senegal  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  travel- 
lers, refembles  our  cat  in  its  fhape  and  fize.  “ This  animal,”  they 
fay,  “ is  four  times  as  large  as  a cat,  of  a voracious  nature  and  feeds 
like  the  monkey,  the  rat,  &c.” 

The  Ocelot . 

The  Ocelot  is  a furious  and  carnivorous  animal,  which  mud  be  pla- 
ced next  the  jaguar,  or  the  cougar ; for  it  is  very  near  the  fize,  and  re- 
fembles them  in  its  nature  and  figure.  A male  and  a female  ocelot 
were  (hewn  at  the  fair  of  S.  Ovid,  in  September  of  1764.  They  came 
from  the  countries  adjoining  to  Carthagena,  and  had  been  taken  from 
their  dam  in  the  month  of  October,  1763  ; they  became  fo  ftrong  and 
cruel  at  the  end  of  three  months,  as  to  devour  the  bitch  which  had 
nurfed  them.  When  we  faw  them,  they  were  about  a vear  old,  and 
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about  two  Ret  long.  They  had  then,  probably,  only  attained  one  half 
or  two  thirds  of  their  growth.  Thefe  animals  were  {hewn  by  the  name 
of  the  tiger  cat ; but  we  have  rejected  this  denomination  as  precarious 
and  confufed,  efpccially  as  the  jaguar,  ferval,  and  the  margay,  have 
been  Tent  to  us  with  the  fame  name.  Thole  three  animals  are  very 
different  indeed  from  each  other,  and  from  the  animal  which  is  the 
fubjefl  of  our  prefent  defcription. 

A full  grown  ocelot  is  two  feet  and  a half  .high,  and  about  four  feet 
long.  Its  tail,  although  of  a fufficient  length,  does  not  touch  the 
ground  when  It  is  hanging  down,  and  confequently  it  is  not  two  feet 
long.  This  animal  is  very  voracious,  but  at  the  fame  time  timid.  It 
very  feldcm  attacks  the  human  fpecies,  and  is  terrified  at  the  light  of  a 
dog.  When  it  is  purfued,  it  flies  to  the  forefts,  and  climbs  up  a tree 
to-  fave  itfeif,  where  it  deeps,  and  watches  for  its  prey.  It  prefers 
blood  to  fleffM  hence  it  deftroys  fuch  a number  of  animals  ; for,  inftead 
of  fatisfving  its  hunger  by  eating  them,  it  only  quenches  its  thirft  by 
fucking  their  blood. 

In  its  captive  Hate,  it  preferves  its  ferocious  nature  ; nothing  can 
tame  it,  nor  quiet  its  reftlefs  motion,  which  obliges  its  keeper  to  con- 
fine it  conltandy  in  a cage. 

«T*  1 7f  T 

/ uc  margay . 

The  Margay  is  much  fmaller  than  the  ocelot.  It  refembles  the  wild 
cat  in  the  fize  and  lhape  of  its  body.  Its  head  however  is  more  fquare, 
its  fnout  longer,  its  ears  rounder,  and  its  tail  longer : its  hair  alfo  is 
lhorter,  and  it  has  black  flreaks  and  fpots  on  a brown  ground.  It  was 
fent^to  us  from  Cay^n,  by  the  name  of  the  tiger-cat;  and,  in  fact,  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  cat  and  the  jaguar,  or  the  ocelot,  which 
are  the  two  animals  to  which  the  name  ol  tiger  lias  been  affixed  in  the 
New’  Continent.  According  to  Fernandes,  when  this  animal  is  full 
grown,  it  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  civet.  According  to  Marcgrave, 
whole  comparifon  is  jufter,  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a wild  cat,  which  it- 
alfo  refembles  in  its  natural  habits,  living  only  upon  fowls,  and  other 
fmall  game.  It  is  Inch  as  we  have  here  deferibed  it.  This  animal  is 
very  common  in  Brafil,  and  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  South  America. 

The  Jackal,  and  the  /l ail. 

We  are  not  certain,  that  thole  'wo  names  denote  two  animals  of 
different  fpecies.  We  only  know  that  the  jackal  is  a larger  animal, 
which  is  more  ferocious,  and  difficult  to  be  tamed  than  the  adil. 
From  the  narratives  of  travellers,  it  appears,  that  there  are  both  great 
and  fmall  jackals,  as  well  in  America,  as  in  Silefia,  Ruffia,  and  £verv 
part  of  Alia,  which  we  call  the  Levant,  where  this  fpecies  is  very  nu- 
merous, very  troublefome,  and  very  hurtful.  Thefe  animals  are  Ge- 
nerally about  the  fize  of  our  foxes  ; but  their  legs  are  ihorter ; and 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  their  hair,  which  is  of  a gloily 
and  bright  yellow.  Flence  leveral  authors  have  called  the  jackal  the 
golden  wolf.  As  both  the  jackal  and  the  adil,  however,  are  natives  of 
the  fame  countries  ; as  the  fpecies  has  not  been  altered  by  a long  do- 
mcfiicity,  and  as  there  is  a confiderable  difference  in  the  fize,  and  even 
in  the  nature  of  thefe  animals,  we  fhall  confider  them  as  two  diftinft 
fpecies,  with  the  referve  of  uniting  them,  when  we  fhall  have  occafion 
to  prove,  that  they  cohabit  and  copulate  together. 

As 
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As  the  fpecies  of  the  wolf  approaches  'that  oi  the  Jog,  fo  the  jackal 
finds  a place  between  the  two.  The  jackal  or  adil , as  Belon  fays,  is  a 
beeft  between  the  wo.jf  and  the  dog.  In  it  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf  is  a little 
tempered  with  the  familiarity  of  the  dog  Its  voice  is  a kind  of  howl, 
mixed  with  harking  and  groaning : n is  more  noiiy  than  the  dog,  and 
more  voracious  than  the  wolf:  it  never  itirs  out  alone,  out  always  m 
packs,  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty.  They  collet  together  evtry  day, 
to  qo  in  quell;  of  prey  : they  make  themielves  formidable  to  Uie  moic 
powerful  animals,  by  their  number  : they  attack  every  kind  or  beads 
or  birds,  almoft  in  the  prefence  of  the  human  ipecies:  they  abruptly 
enter  [tables,  lheepfolds,  and  other  places,  without  any  fymptom  of 
fear;  and  when  they  cannot  meet  with  any  other  thing,  they  urn  de- 
vour boots,  ihoes,  lrarneffes,  &c.  and  what  leather  they  have  not  time 
to  continue,  they  carry  off  with  them.  When  they  cannot  meet  with 
any  live  prey,  they  dig  up  the  dead  carcafes  ot  men  and  ammais.  ^ Ine 
natives  are  obliged  to  cover  the  graves  ot  the  dead  with  large  tnorns, 
and  other  things,  to  prevent  them  from  leratching  and  digging  up  the 
dead  bodies.  The  dead  are  buried  very  deep  in  the  earth  ; lor  it  is  not 
a little  trouble  that  difeourages  them  . Numbers  of  them  work  toge- 
ther, and  accompany  their  labour  with  a doleful  cry.  As  loon  as 
they  are  accuftomed  to  feed  on  dead  bodies,  they  run  from  country  to 
country,  follow  armies,  and  keep  clofe  to  the  caravans.  Ims  animal 
may  be  Riled  the  crow  of  quadrupeds  ; for  they  will  eat  the  moft  putrid 
or  infectious  flelh.  Their  appetite  is  fo  conftant,  and  fo  vehement, 
that  the  dried:  leather  is  favory  to  them  ; and  fkin,  Lefli,  iat,  excie- 
rnent,  or  the  molt  putrified  animal,  is  alike  to  their  tafte. 

* The  Ifatis. 

The  ifatis  is  very  common  to  be  met  with  in  the  northern  countries, 
and  but  rarely  found  on  this  fide  fixty-nine  degrees  latitude.  It  is 
nearly  two  feet  in  length  : it  perfectly  refembles  the  fox,  in  the  form 
of  its  body,  and  the  length  ol  tire  tail;  but  its  head  is  liive  that  or  a 
dog.  Its  hair  is  fofter  than  that  of  the  common  fox  : its  head  is  fhort 
in  proportion  to  its  body  : it  is  broad  towards  tire  neck,  and  terminates 
in  a fharp- pointed  fnout.  Its  ears  are  almoft  round.  There  are  five 
claws  to  the  tore  ieet,  and  only  four  toes  and  tour  claws  to  the  hinder 
ones.  The  hair  on  every  part  of  the  body  is  about  the  length' of  two 
inches,  fmooth  and  fott  ao  wool. 

The  voice  of  the  ifatis  participates  of  the  barking  of  the  dog,  and 
the  yelping  of  the  fox.  Thole  who  deal  in  furs,  diftinguiih  two  ani- 
mals of  this  kind,  the  one  white,  auci  the  other  alii  coloured,  aiie  rave 
are  the  moft  valuable. 

The  ifatis  lives  upon  rats,  hares,  and  birds,  which  it  catches  with  as 
much  fubtilty  as  the  fox.  It  plunges  in  the  water,  and  traverles  the 
lakes,  in  quell  of  water-fowls  and  their  eggs.  _ The  only  enemy  it  has 
in  the  defart  and  cold  countries  which  it  inhabits,  is  the  glutton. 


The  Glutton. 

The  body  of  the  glutton  is  thick,  and  its  legs  are  fhort.  It  is  nearly 
of  the  ike  of  a ram,  but  twice  as  thick.  Its  head  is  fhort,  its  eyes 
fm all,  its  teeth  very  ftrong,  its  tail  rather  fhort,  and  covered  with  hairs 
to  its  extremity.  It  is  black  along  the  back,  and  ol  a reddilli  brown 
on  the  flanks.  Its  fur  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  much  valued*  It 
is  common  in  Lapland)  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Nor- 
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tncrn  Sen,  ns  well  in  Europe  as  in  Afia.  It  is  called  Carcajou  in  Ca 
nada,  and  the  northernmoft  parts  of  America.  The  animal  pointed 
out  b>  Fernandes*  by  the  name  ot  the  Mountain  Dog,  is  probably  of  the 

festers*  11 

i he  legs  of  the  glutton  are  not  formed  for  running.  Its  pace  is  verv 
unv;  jut  its  cunning  fupphes  this  deficiency:  it  waits  the  arrival  of  its 
prey  m ambufh  ; and  in  order  to  feize  it  with  greater  fecurity,  it  climb 
up  a tree  from  which  it  darts  down  on  the  elk  and  the  rein  de£,  and  faf! 
tens  itied  fo  ftrongly  with  its  claws  and  teeth,  that  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
. c animal  cannot  remove  it.  The  animal  in  vain  flies  with  its  utmoft 
ireed  : m yam  it  rubs  itfelf  againft  trees,  and  other  objeds.  Faftened 
on  its  back  or  loins,  the  glutton  (fill  perfifts  in  tormenting  it,  by  dig- 
ging into  its  flefh,  and  fucking  its  blood,  till  it  expires.  Upon  this  the 
v. urton  devours  it  by  piecemeal,  with  the  utmoft  avidity  and  obftinate 

xvh?tty'  h mC/^;,ble  long  the  glutton  wil1  eat  at  a time,  and 
x.hat  a quantity  of  flefh  it  will  devour  at  one  Angle  meal. 

Frorm  tlus  quality,  the  glutton  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Qua- 
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which  it  eafily  overcomes.  It  even  often  attacks  that  animal  in  its  hole, 
and  devours  both  it  and  its  young,  if  they  do  not  get  to  the  water  in 

m e or  Men  the  beaver  efcapes  its  enemy  by  fwimming,  and  the 
glutton  flops  its  purluit  to  feed  upon  the  fifti.  When  it  can  procure  no 
living  food,  it  goes  in  fearch  of  carcafes,  fcratches  open  graves,  and 
devours  the  fieili  of  dead  bodies  to  the  very  bone. 

Although  this  animal  is  iubtle,  and  ufes  every  art  to  conquer  other 
animals,  it  appears  deftitute  of  inftind  for  its  own  prefervation.  It  fuf- 
lers  tlie  human  Ipecies  to  approach  it  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  fear, 
ih.s  indifference,  which  fome  may  take  for  imbecility,  is  occafioned, 
perhaps,  by  a very  different  caufe.  It  is  certain,  that  the  glutton  is  not 
a (tupul  animal,  imee  it  readily  finds  means  to  fatisfy  its  perpetual  and 
mmoft  immediate  appetite.  It  does  not  want  courage,  fince  it  attacks 
every  animal  that  comes  in  its  way,  and  does  not  fly  at  the  fight  of 
man,  nor  even  fhew  the  leaft  mark  of  fpontaneous  fear.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  deficient  in  a proper  care  for  its  own  fafety,  it  does  not  arife  from 
an  indifference  for  its  own  prefervation,  but  only  frorp  its  habit  of  fe- 
curity,  as  it  is  a native  of  almoft  every  defart  country,  where  it  feldom 
meets  with  any  of  the  human  fpecies. 

As  the  i fat  is  is  not  fo  ftrong,  but  much  fwifter  than  the  glutton,  it 
ferves  the  latter  as  a purveyor  : for,  the  moment  the  glutton  aporoaches 
tne  ilatis,  to  avoid  deftrudion  itfelf,  it  leaves  what  remains,  for\he  glut- 
ton.  Both  thefe  animals  burrow  in  the  ground  ; but  in  every  other  ha- 
L.t  they  are  diffeient.  lhe  ifatis  may  be  termed  a focial,  whilft  the 
glutton  may  be.  accounted  a folitary  animal.  The  fierceft  dors  are 
i earful  of  attacking  the  glutton,  which  defends  itfelf  with  its  teeth  and 
feet,  and  olten  mortally  wounds  them. 

j...e  flefti  of  the  glutton,  like  that  of  every  other  voracious  animal, 
is  very  unpalatable.  It  is  only  hunted  for  its  fkin,  which  makes  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  beautiful  fur,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  fable  and 
black  i ox.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that,  when  properly  cbofen  and  well  dreffed. 
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it  has  a more  excellent  glofs  than  any  other  (kin,  and  has  even  the 
beauty  of  a rich  damalk. 

The  Stinking  Polecats. 

The  (linking  polecats  are  found  in  every  part  of  South  America. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  lpecies  ; the  fquajh,  the  conepatcy  the 
fiini  and  the  zorille.  The  two  lad  may  be  conlidered  as  originals,  as 
we  do  not  meet  with  their  figure  in  any  other  author. 

The  firft  of  thefe  animals  is  about  fixteen  inches  long  : its  legs  arc 
fhort,  its  l'nout  pointed,  its  ears  fmall,  its  hair  ot  a deep  brown,  and. 
its  claws  black  and  (harp.  It  chiefly  inhabits. the  hollows  and  clefts  of 
rocks,  where  it  brings  forth  its  young.  It  preys  upon  (mall  animals, 
birds,  &c.  and  when  it  can  (leal  into  a farm  yard,  it  kills  the  poultry, 
but  only  eats  their  brains.  When  it  is  purlued  or  offended,  it  lummons 
up  all  its  diabolical  feents  to  its  defence,  and  emits  fuch  a horrid  flench, 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  men  or  dogs  to  approach  it.  Its  urine  is  ap- 
parently infedled  with  this  naufeous  vapour,  which,  however,  we  mud 

obferve,  does  not  feem  habitual  to  it. 

Among  the  four  kinds  of  Jlinkards  we  have  mentioned  above  by  the 
names  of  the  fquaJJjy  conepate, Jkinhy  and  zorille , the  two  lail  belong  to  the 
hotted  countries  of  South  America,  and  may  poffibly  be  no  more  than 
two  varieties,  and  not  two  different  lpecies.  I he  two  fu  ft  are  varie- 
ties of  New  Spain,  Lonifiana,  Carolina,  and  other  temperate  climates, 
and  appear  to  me  to  be  two  lpecies  diflindl  and  different  from  the  reft , 
but  principally  the  fquafh,  which  has  a particular  chara<ftei,  of  having 
only  'four  claws  on  the  fore  feet,  whereas  all  the  reft  have  five,  Not- 
withltanding  this,  thefe  animals  have  nearly  the  fame  figure,  the  lame 
inftinct,  the  fame  offenfive  feent,  and  only  differ,  as  I may  fay,  by  the 
colour  and  length  of  the  hair.  I he  lquafh,  as  has  been  obferved,  is 
of  a pretty  uniform  brown  colour,  and  its  tail  is  not  tufted  like  the  reft. 
The  conepate  has  five  white  llripes  on  a black  ground,  running  longi- 
tudinally from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  (kink  is  white  on  the  back, 
and  black  on  the  lides,  but  quite  black  on  the  head,  except  a white 
(freak,  which  runs  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  fore-head.  Its 
tail  is  tufted,  and  clothed  with  very  long  while  hairs,  mixed  with  iome 
of  a black  colour. 

The  zorille,  which  is  alfo  called  mauripita,  is  (fill  fmaller,  and  has 
a mod  beautiful  tail,  furnilhed  with  as  great  abundance  of  hair  as  the 
(kink,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  difpqfition  of  the  (pots  on  its  coat, 
the  white  ftreaks  running  longitudinally  from  the  head  to  the  middle 
of  the  back,  on  a black  ground.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  kinds 
of  ftreaks,  which  pafs  tranfverfely  over  the  loins,  the  crupper,  and  the 
root  ot  the  tail,  one  half  of  which  is  black  and  the  other  white,  where- 
as in  the  (kink  they  are  all  of  the  fame  colour. 

Kalm,  fpeaking  of  this  animal  fays,  “ one  of  them  came  near  the 
farm  where  I lived.  It  was  in  winter,  and  during  the  night,  and 
the  dogs  that  were  upon  the  watch,  purlued  it  for  lome  time,  until  it 
dilcharged  its  urine  againft  them.  Although  I was  in  my  bed  a good 
way  off,  I thought  I lhould  have  been  fuffocated,  and  the  cows  and 
oxen,  by  their  lowings,  lliewed  how  much  they  were  affected -by  the 
llench.  About  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  another  of  thole  animals 
crept  into  our  cellar,  but  did  not  exhale  the  (mailed  feent,  becaufe  it 
was  not  diilurbed.  A foolilh  woman,  however,  who  perceived  it  at 

night, 
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night,  by  the  Alining  of  its  eyes,  killed  it,  and  at  that  moment  its  (tench 
began  to  lpread.  I he  whole  ceilar  was  tilled  with  it  to  1'uch  a degree  ' 
tha.  the  woman  Kept  her  bed  tor  feveral  days  after,  and  all  the  meat’ 
oitao,  „cd  other  provmons,  that  were  kept  there,  were  fo  infefled,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors. ” 

Alt  tilde  animals  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form  and  fize  as  the  Emo- 

r‘ ,hey  refcmbl?  k alfo  natural  habits;  and  the 

pal). a^al  refit  it  of  their  generation  are  the  fame. 

The  Pckan  and  the  Vifon. 

i *c  name  of  pekan.  lias  long  been  familiar  to  the  fur  merchants  of 
Canada,  without  their  knowing  the  animal  to  which  it  has  been  aporo- 

7!^  Ti  aU°  '?n0rant  i the  oriSin  ofthe  name  of  the  Jfon  as 
tb  as  of  the  pekan,  and  it  is  only  laid  that  they  belong  to  two  different 
animals  or  South  America. 

ihe  pckan  fo  llrongly  refembles  the  marten,  and  the  vifon  is  fo  very 
■|kerlhe  P')le  CHt>  lbf  we  are  inclined  to  look  on  them  as  varieties  of 
efe  two  ipecies.  Hence  we  regard  the  pekan  as  a variety  in  the  fpe- 
cies  of  the  marten,  and  the  vilon  as  a variety  in  that  of  the  pole-cat, 
oi,  at  ieatt  to  confider  them  as  fpecies  approaching  fo  near  each  other, 
that  they  do  not  exhibit  any  real  difference.  The  hair  of  the  pekan  and 
the  vuon  is  only  more  foft,  brown  and  gloffy  than  that  of  the  mar- 
un  and  pole-cat,  but  this  difference,  is  common  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  beaver,  otter,  and  other  animals  of  North  America,  whofe  fur  is 
more  beauthul  than  that  of  thofe  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  Sable. 

Almofl  every  naturahft  has  fpoken  of  this  animal  without  knowing  any 
thing  more  of  it  than  its  1km.  Mr  Gmelin  is  the  iirft  who  has  given 
lll  rJ?H!lr.C-  f : he  faw  two  living  ones  at  the  governor 
° i:h,°.!Kl  -S\  “ 1 he  lab]e’  (fays  he)  refembles  the  marten  in  its  fhape 

and  habit  of  bony,  and  the  weafel  in  the  number  of  its  teeth  It  has 
..rge  whilkers  about  the  mouth,  its  feet  are  broad,  and  armed  with 
five  claws,  like  the  red  of  its  kind.  Thele  characters  were  common  to 

1,1  cie  \xvo  fabIes  » but  one  °f  mem  was  of  a dark  brown,  except  the  ears 
and  the  throat,  where  the  hair  was  rather  yellow ; the  other,  which 
was  fmaller,  was  more  of  a yellowilh  calf:  its  ears  and  throat  being 
alfo  much  paler.  Thefe  are  the  colours  they  both  have  in  winter,  and 
which  tney  are  feen  to  change  in  the  ipring  ; the  former  becoming  of  * 
a yellow  brown,  the  other  of  a pale  yellow.”  ° 

1 hefe  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers  in  fhady  places,  and  in  the 
thickelf  woods.  1 hey  leap  with  great  eafe  from  tree  to  tree,  and  are 
laid  to  be  afraid  of  the  fun,  which  tarniihes  the  luifre  of  their  robes  in 
a very  fhort  time.  They  are  alfo  improperly  laid  by  fome,  to  hide 
themfelves,  and  to  remain  torpid  during  the  winter.  This  feafon,  on 
l.ie  contrary,  is  the  principal  time  in  which  they  are  hunted  as  their  fkins 
are  far  better  in  winter  than  in  fummer.  They  live  on  rats,  fifli  and 
wild  fruit.  They  have  the  difagreeable  odour  of  their  kind.  They  are 
rnoftly  found  in  oibena,  and  but  very  few  in  K.uflia,  and  there  are  ffill 
xev.er  in  Lapland  and  other  countries.  ri  he  blackeff  fkins  are  the  moft 
efteemed.  The  difference  of  this  fkin  from  others,  confifts  in  the  quality 
uf  the  fur,  v.  m ch  has  no  grain,  and  w hen  rubbed  any  way,  is  equally 
frnootn  and  unreHiing ; whereas,  the  furs  of  other  animals,  rubbed 
againlt  tx.v  grain;  give  a fenfalion  of  roughnefs  from  their  refinance. 

The 
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The  hunting  of  the  fable  is  impofed  on  condemned  criminals,  who 
ip-e  fent  from  lluffia  into  thefe  wild  forefts,  which,  for  a great  part  of 
the  year,  are  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe  unfortunate  wretches  remain 
there  many  years,  and  are  obliged  to  furnifh  a certain  numbe*  of  thins 
every  vear.  They  only  kill  this  animal  by  a hngle  ball,  m older  to 
damage  it  as  little  as  poffible ; and  fometimes,  indead  of  fire  arms, 
they  make  ufe  of  the  crofs-bow  and  very  fmall  pointed  arrows.  As 
the"  fuccefs  of  this  hunting,  fuppofes  addrefs  and  great  afliduity,  the 
officers  are  permitted  to  encourage,  by  allowing  the  huntfmen,  to  (hare 
among  themfelves  the  furplus  of  thole  ikins  which  they  procure ; and 
this,  in  a few  years,  amounts  to  a very  confiderable  lum. 

The  Lenung , or  Tap} and  Marmot. 

The  Leming,  or  Lapland  Marmot,  is  of  the  fiiape  of  a monfe,  but 
has  a fhorter  tail.  Its  body  is  five  inches  long,  covered  with  fine  hair 
of  various  colours.  The  extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
likewife  the  neck  and  fhoulders  are  black  ; but  the  reft  of  the  body  is 
reddifh,  intermixed  with  fmall  black  fpots  of  various  figures.  I he  tail, 
which  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long,  is  covered  with  browmfh  hairs, 
and  the  lpots  vary,  both  in  their  form  and  fi/e-  In  fome  there  are 
many  red  hairs  about  the  mouth,  refembling  whifkers,  fix  of  which  are 
longer  and  redder  than  the  reft.  t he  mouth  is  hut  fmall,  and  the  up- 
per lip  is  divided  like  that  of  the  fquirrel.  The  remains  of  tne  food  in 
the  throat  of  this  animal,  incline  us  to  imagine  it  ruminates.  The  eyes 
are  fmall  and  black ; the  ears  round,  and  inclining  towards  the  neck. 
The  legs  before  are  fliort,  and  thofe  behind  longer,  which  gives  it  a 
greater  degree  of  fwiftnefs  : the  feet  are  clothed  with  hair,  and  armed 
with  five  very  fharp  crooked  claws  : the  middle  claw  is  very  long,  and 
the  fifth  is  like  a little  finger,  or  the  fpur  of  a cock,  fometimes  placed 
very  high  up  the  leg.  The  colour  of  the  hair  on  the  belly,  is  between 
white  and  yellow.  This  animal,  therefore,  whofe  legs  are  very  fhorr, 
runs  very  fwift.  It  generally  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Norway  and 
Lapland,  but  they  defeend  in  fuch  great  numbers  in  fome  years,  and 
in  fome  feafons,  that  the  inhabitants  look  on  their  arrival  as  a terrible 
and  inevitable  fcourge.  They  move,  for  the  moll  part,  in  a fquare, 
marching  forward  by  night,  and  refting  by  day.  Thus,  like  an  ani- 
mated torrent,  they  are  often  feen  more  than  a mile  broad,  covering 
the  ground,  fo  thick,  that  the  hindmolt  touches  its  leader.  It  is  in 
vain,  that  the  inhabitants  refill,  or  attempt  to  ftop  their  progrefs : they 
ftill  keep  moving  forward  ; and  though  thoufands  are  deftroyed,  my- 
riads are  feen  to  fuceed  and  make  their  dtftruCtion  impracticable.  They 
generally  move  in  lines.,  which  are  about  three  feet  from  each  other,  and 
exaClly  parallel.  Their  march  is  always  directed  from  the  north- wed  to 
the  fouth-weft,  and  regularly  conducted  from  the  beginning.  Whenever 
their  motions  are  turned,  nothing  can  ftop  them  : they  go  dire&ly  for- 
ward, impelled  by  l'ome  ftrange  power;  and  from  the  time  they  at  fir& 
fet  out,  they  refolutely  perfiit.  If  a lake,  or  a river,  happen  to  pre- 
fent  itielf  as  an  obftacle,  they  take  the  water  in  a body.  A fire,  a deep 
well,  or  a torrent,  does  not  turn  them  out  of  their  ftrait  lined  direction; 
they  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames,  or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are 
fometimes  feen  climbing  up  on  the  other  tide.  If  they  are  interrupted 
by  a boat  acrofs  the  river  while  they  are  fwimming,  they  never  attempt 
to  fvvim  round  it,  but  mount  direClly  up  its  lides ; and  the  boatmen, 

who 
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who  know  how  vain  refiftance  would  be,  calmly  fuffer  the  livine  tor. 
rent  to  pafs-over.  If  they  meet  with  a ftack  of  hay  or  corn  which  inter- 
rupts  their  palfage,  they  gnaw  their  way  through  it;  if  they  are  flopped 
by  a Houle  in  their  courfe,  if  they  cannot  get  through  it,  they  continue 
there  t.l  they  d,e.  It  is  lucky,  however,  that  they  eat  nothing  that  is 
prepared  for  human  fubfiftance.  They  never  enter  an  hotife  to  dellroy 
the  Pavilions,  but  are  contented  to  eat  every  root  and  vegetable  that 
they  find.  If  they  happen  to  pafs  through  a meadow,  they  dejlroy  it  in 
a fliort  time,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  being  burnt  up  and  flrewed 
with  alhes.  If  they  are  interrupted  in  their  courfe,  and  a man  fhould 
imprudently  venture  to  attack  one  of  them,  the  little  animal  is  not  the 
1-all  intimidated  by  the  difparity  of  flrength,  but  furioufly  flies  up  at  its 
opponent,  and  barking  fomewhat  like  a puppy,  wherever  it  faflens  it 
does  not  eafily  quit  its  hold.  If,  at  lad,  the  leader  be  found  out  of  its 
line,  which  it  defends  as  long  as  it  can,  and  be  feparated  from  the  reft 
oi  its  kind,  it  emits  a plaintive  cry,  different  from  that  of  anger,  and 
according  to  fome,  hangs  itfelf  on  the  fork  of  a tree. 

An  enemy  fo  numerous  and  deflrudive,  would  quickly  render  the 
countries,  where  they  appear,  utterly  uninhabitable,  did  it  not  fortu- 
nately happen,  that  the  fame  rapacity  that  animates  them  to  dellroy  the 
labours  of  mankind,  alfo  impels  them  to  deflroy  each  other.  After 
committing  incredible  devaflations,  they  are  feen  to  feparate  into  two 
armies,  oppofed  with  deadly  hatred  along  the  coaft  of  the  larger  lakes 
and  rivers.  1 he  Laplanders,  who  obferve  them  thus  drawn  up  fo  fight 
inflead  ot  confidering  their  mutual  animofities  as  a fortunate  deliverance 
of  the  mofl  dreadlul  pell,  form  ominous  prognoflics  from  the  manner 
of  their  engagments.  1 hey  conflder  their  combats  as  a prefage  of  war, 
and  exped  an  invafion  from  the  Ruffians  or  Swedes,  as  the  fide,  next 
thofe  kingdoms  happen  to  conquer.  The  two  divifions,  however,  con- 
tinue their  engagements  and  animofitv  until  one  part  overcomes  the 
other;  alter  which  they  difappear  entirely,  nor  is  it  well  known  what 
becomes  of  either  the  conquerors,  or  the  conquered.  Some  fuppofe, 
that  they  ruili  headlong  into  the  fea.  Others,  imagine  that  they  kill 
themfeh  es,  as  lome  are  found  hangi  ig  on  the  forked  branches  of  a tree; 
and  others,  that  they  are  dellroyeti  by  the  young  fpnng  herbage.  Rut 
the  moll  probable  conjeifture  is,  that  having  devoured  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  country,  and  having  nothing  more  to  lubfifl  on,  they 
devom  each  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  often  found  dead  by 
thoufands,  and  their  carcafes  have  been  known  to  infeCt  the  air  for  fe- 
veral  miles  round,  and  to  produce  very  malignant  diforders.  They 
feem  alio  to  iniet-t  the  plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  which 
feed  in  the  places  they  have  paffed,  frequently  die  foon  after.  The  in- 
habitants have  an  opinion,  as  they  do  not  know  whence  fuch  numbers 
proceed,  that  they  fall  with  the  rain. 

I he  male  is  generally  larger  and  more  beautifully  fpotted  than  the 
female.  They  go  in  droves  into  the  water;  but  no  fooner  does  a ftorm 
of  wind  arife,  than  they  are  all  drowned.  The  flefh  of  the  lemings  is 
horrid  food,  and  their  fkin,  although  covered  with  a beautiful  fur,  is 
of  too  little  confillence  to  be  ufeful. 

The  Canadian  Otter. 

This  otter,  which  is  mucli  larger  than  the  common  otter,  mufl  be  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Canada.  It  appears  to  be 

larger 
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larger  and  blacker  than  the  common  otter ; but  it  is  rather  a variety 
than  a (lifting  fpecies. 

The  Seal. 

Tins  animal  has  its  head  round,  like  that  of  the  human  fpecies : its 
fnout  is  broad,  like  the  otter’s  ; its  eyes  large  and  elevated.  It  has 
hardly  any  external  figns  of  ears  : it  has  only  two  auditory  paffages 
in  the  fides  of  the  head:  it  has  whilkers  about  its  mouth,  and  its 
teeth  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  wolf:  the  tongue  is  forked 
at  the  point:  the  body,  hands,  and  feet,  are  covered  with  a fhort 
and  briftly  hair.  It  has  no  legs,  but  two  feet,  or  membranes,  like 
hands,  with  five  toes,  terminated  by  an  equal  number  of  claws.  Thcfe 
membranes,  which  have  the  appearance  of  hands,  are  only  larger  and 
turned  backwards,  as  if  defigned  to  unite  with  its  very  lhort  tail,  which 
they  accompany  on  both  fides.  The  body  is  thickeft  where  the  neck  is 
joined  to  it,  whence  the  animal  tapers  down  to  the  tail  like  a filh.  This 
amphibious  animal,  though  of  a very  different  nature  from  that  of  our 
domeftic  animals,  yet  feems  to  be  fufceptible  of  a kind  of  education. 
It  is  fed  by  putting  it  often  in  water:  it  is  taught  to  falute  perfons 
with  its  head  and  its  voice : it  is  accuftomed  to  obey  the  call  of  its 
keeper,  and  gives  many  other  figns  of  intelligence  and  docility. 

The  fenfations  of  the  feal  are  as  perfett,  and  its  fagacity  as  quick, 
as  thofe  of  any  other  quadruped.  Both  the  one  and  tfie  other  are 
ftrongly  marked  by  its  docility,  its  focial  qualities,  its  firong  infiinct 
for  its  female,  its  great  attention  towards  its  young,  and  bytts  voice, 
which  is  more  exprefiive,  and  more  modulated,  than  in  any  other  anil 
mal : its  body  is  likewife  firm  and  large.  It  is  alfo  ftrong,  and  armed 
with  very  {harp  teeth  and  claws,  and  has  many  particular  and  lingular 
advantages  over  any  other  animal  we  can  compare  with  it.  It  endures 
both  heat  and  cold,  and  feeds  indifferently  on  grafs,  flelh  or  filh  : it 
can  live  on  ice,  land,  or  in  the  water.  This  animal  and  the  morfe  arc 
the  only  quadrupeds  which  deferve  the  name  of  Amphibious^  or  which 
have  the  foramen  ovale  open,  confequently,  they  are  the  only  animals 
wnich  can  exilt  without  refpiration,  and  to  which  the  element  of  water 
is  as  agreeable  as  that  of  the  air. 

. ■ thefe  advantages,  which  are  very  great,  are  counterbalanced  hr 

impertetfions  ftill  greater.  They  may  he  faid  to  be  deftitute  of  the  ufe 
of  their  fore-legs,  or  membranes ; for  they  are  almoft  entirely  {hut  uo 
withm  its  body,  while  nothing  appears  but  the  extremities  of  them, 
winch  are  furnifhed  with  five  toes,  fcarcely  moveable,  beino-  united  to- 
gether by  a very  ftrong  membrane.  They  might  therefor? more  pro- 
pel lv  be  cahed  fins  than  feet,  as  they  are  more  adapted  for  the  piirpcfe 
of  fwimming  than  walking,  the  hind-feet,  indeed,  being  turned  back- 
vva’rds,  are  entirely  ufeleis  upon  land.  Hence  when  the  animal  is 
obliged  to  move,  it  drags  itfeli  forward  like  a reptile,  and  with  an  ef- 
fort more  painful ; for  it  cannot  twift  itfelf  about  like  the  ferpent,  but 
lies  hke  a lump  on  the  earth,  and  by  grafping  whatever  it  finds  in  its 
reach,  drags  itfelf  up  the  fteepeft  {bores,  rocks,  and  ftioals  of  ice.  By 
this  method  it  moves  with  fuch  a degree  of  fwiftnefs,  that  a man  can- 
not overtake  it : it  makes  its  way  towards  the  fea,  and  often,  though 
wounded,  baffles  the  huntfman. 

. T.he  1 is  a fccial  animal,  and  generally  found  in  great  numbers 

in  tne  p.aces  tney  Irequent.  Their  natural  climate  is  the  northern 
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but  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  temperate  and  even  in  hot  countries ; for 
they  are  fet  n on  the  lhores  of  almoft  all  the  feas  in  the  univerfe.  The 
lpecies  alone  Lems  to  vary,  and,  according  to  the  difference  of  climates, 
changes  its  colour  and  even  its  Ihape.  We  have  leen  fome  of  thefe 
animals  alive,  and  many  of  their  Heins  have  been  lent  to  us  ; out  of 
which  we  have  chofen  two  for  our  prefent  fubjedl : the  firlt  is,  the  feal 
of  our  ' uropean  Sea,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  body  feem  different  from  thofe  of  any  other,  its  tail  being 
lhort'a',  its  body  longer,  and  its  claws  larger  ; but  thefe  differences  are 
not  confiderable  enough  to  make  it  a feparate  and  diftind  fpecies.  The 
lecond,  the  feal  of  the  Mediterranean  and  lbuthern  feas,  and  which  we 
prefume  to  be  the  phoca  ot  the  ancients,  appears  to  be  of  another  fpe- 
cies, for  it  differs  horn  every  other,  both  in  the  quality  and  colour  of 
the  hair,  which  is  almolt  black,  whereas  in  the  other  kind  it  is  grey 
and  bud  . Its  teeth  and  ears  are  alfo  different ; and  its  arms,  or  fins, 
are  fituated  more  backward.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  difagreements,  per- 
haps, are  only  v indies  owing  to  the  climate,  and  not  fpecifical  diffe- 
rerc:  , though  th  re  are  numbers  of  thelc  animals  to  be  met  with  in 
thole  1 • • r tn  larger,  fmaller,  thicker,  or  thinner,  and  of  hair  coloured, 
according  to  their  lex  and  age. 

The  remales  of  thele  animals  bring  forth  in  winter,  and  rear  their 
young  upon  fome  fand  bank,  rock,  or  fir, all  illand,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  continent.  When  they  fuckle  their  young,  they  fit  upon 
their  hinder  legs,  and  they  continue  with  their  dam  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
days,  after  which  fhe  brings  them  down  to  the  water,  teaches  them  to 
fwim,  and  to  procure  their  food  by  their  own  induflry.  As  eacli  litter, 
never  exceeds  three  or  four,  fo  the  animal’s  cares  are  not  much  divided, 
and  the  education  of  her  young  is  foon  completed.  The  young  parti- 
cularly difiinguifh  the  voice  of  their  dam  among  the  numerous  bleat- 
ings  of  the  old  ones,  and  are  perfectly  obedient  to  her  call.  We  are 
unacquainted  with  the  time  of  the  female’s  geftation  ; but,  if  we  judge 
from  the  time  of  their  growth,  the  length  of  their  lives,  and  the  fize 
of  the  animals,  it  will  appear  to  be  many  months.  The  time  alfo  that 
intervenes,  from  their  birth  till  they  are  full  grown,  being  many  years,, 
they  of  courfe  mult  live  very  long.  I am  of  opinion,  that  thefe  ani- 
mals live  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  ; for  we  know,  that  cetaceous 
animals  in  general  live  much  longer  than  quadrupeds  ; and  as  the  feal 
fills  up  the  chafm  between  the  one  and  the  other,  it  muff  participate 
of  the  nature  of  the  former,  and,  confeqilently  live  much  longer  than 
the  latter. 

The  voice  of  the  feal  may  be  compared  to  the  barking  of  an  angry 
dog.  When  young,  it  has  a (brill  note,  fomewhat  like  the  mewing  of 
a cat.  Thole  that  are  taken  early  Irom  their  dams,  mew  continually, 
and  will  very  often  die  fooner  than  take  the  food  that  is  offered  them. 
Thefe  animals  in  general,  are  of  a courageous  nature.  It  is  remarked, 
that  inltead  of  being  terrified  at  thunder  and  lightning,  they  are  rather 
delighted,  generally  come  on  fhore  in  tempefts  and  ilorms,  and  even 
quit  their  icy  abodes  to  avoid  the  lhock  of  the  tempeftuous  waves.  At 
fuch  times,  they  fport  in  great  numbers  along  the  ihore  : the  tremen- 
dous confiift  feems  to  divert  them,  and  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  appear 
to  enliven  them.  They  have  naturally  a dilagreeable  feent,  and  when 
there  are  great  numbers  together,  it  is  fmelt  at  a great  diftance.  It 
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often  happens,  that  when  purfued,  they  drop  their  excrements,  which 
are  of  a yellow  colour,  and  which  emit  a mod  difagrecable  effluvia. 
As  they  have  a prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  and  are  alfo  gieatly  over- 
loaded with  fat,  they  are,  confequently  of  a very  dull  and  heavy  nature. 
They  ufually  deep  {bundly,  and  are  fond  of  taking  their  repofe  oil 
flakes  of  ice,  or  fi'des  of  rocks,  at  which  time,  the  huntfmen  approach 
very  near  without  difturbing  them.  They  are  very  feldom  killed  with 
fire-arms  ; for,  as  they  do  not  immediately  die,  even  ii  they  are  fhot 
in  the  head,  they  plunge  into  the  fea.  The  general  method  therefore 
is,  to  furprife  them  when  alleep,  and  knock  tnem  on  tne  heat';. 

« They  are  not  eafily  killed,  (lays  a modern  traveller)  for  although 
they  are  mortally  wounded,  arid  their  blood  nearly  exhauded,  arid 
even  dripped  of  their  (kins,  yet  they  (till  continue  alive.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
difagreeable  fight  to  fee  thefe  animals  wounded  and  dunned,  wallowing 
and  rolling  about  in  their  blood  in  the  greateft  agonies.  1 hefe  remarks 
were  made  on  the  animals  we  killed,  which  were  about  eight  feet  long, 
for,  after  they  were  fkinned,  and  even  deprived  of  a great  part  of  their 
fat,  they  dill  attempted  to  bite  their  butchers.  One  of  them  even 
feized  a lance  which  was  preiented  to  it,  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  if  it 
had  not  been  wounded.  Upon  this  we  pierced  it  through  the  heart  and 
liver,  whence  as  much  blood  gu-fhsd  out  as  is  contained  in  a young  fox.” 

'The  Sea  Lion. 

To  the  fpecies  of  feals  as  above  deferibed  we  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety add  another  animal,  deferibed  in  Anfon’s  voyages,  by  the  name 
of  the  fea  lion.  They  abound  on  the  coafts  of  the  fouth  fea.  The  fea 
lion  refembles  our  fea  calf,  which  is  very  common  in  the  fame  latitude. 
Hut  they  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the  former,  being  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  from  eight  to  eleven  in  circumference.  It  is  fo 
fat,  that  when  the  lkin  is  taken  off,  the  blubber  is  about  a foot  thick 
all  round  the  body.  About  ninety  gallons  of  oil  is  extracted  from  one 
of  thefe  animals  : they  are  at  the  fame  time  very  full  of  blood,  and 
when  deeply  wounded  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  fpouts  out 
with  amazing  power.  The  throat  of  one  of  thefe  animals  being  cut, 
it  afforded  two  barrels  of  blood,  and  there  was  Hill  fome  in  its  body. 
Its  fkin  is  covered  with  a ihort  hair  of  a brownifh  colour,  but  blackiili 
on  the  tail  and  feet.  Their  toes  are  united  by  a membrane  which  does 
not  reach  to  their  extremity ; and  each  of  the  toes  is  known  by  a claw. 
The  fea  lion  differs  from  the  leal,  not  only  in  its  fize  and  bulk,  but  alfo  in 
fome  other  refpe&s.  The  male  has  a kind  of  thick  comb  or  trunk  hang- 
ing from  the  end  of  their  upper  jaw,  about  five  or  fix  inches  long.  This 
character  is  not  feen  in  the  female.  The  Hrongeft  males  colledt  a flock 
of  females,  and  hinder  the  red  from  approaching  them.  Thefe  animals 
are  truly  amphibious:  they  remain  all  the  fummer  in  the  fea,  and  go 
on  fhore  in  winter,  at  which  feafon  the  females  bring  forth  their  young, 
but  never  above  one  or  two  at  a litter,  which  they  fuckle,  like  the  feal. 

The  fea  lions,  while  they  are  on  fhore,  feed  on  the  grafs  by  the  fides 
of  the  fea.  They  are  of  a very  heavy  and  drowfy  nature,  and  delight 
to  fleep  in  the  mire  ; but  they  are  very  wary,  and  commonly  fix  fome 
as  centinels  near  the  place  where  they  fleep.  It  is  faid  too,  that  thefe 
eentinels  are  very  careful  to  awake  them  in  cafe  of  imminent  danger. 
Their  voices  are  very  flnrill,  and  of  various  tones.  Sometimes  they 
grunt  like  hogs,  and  foiuetimes  they  neigh  like  horfes.  The  males  of- 
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h rnd  W0U,nd  one  another  defperately  with  their  teeth  TV 
-Rich  is  Jgop't 

szza? ,l,tm  h"'  - '“'j  ■*-  s«™s 

Ly  comparing  other  obfervahons  and  accounts,  the  fea  lion  of 

l°f  be  *'•'  6™-  « i.I. 

on  coai.s  ot  tne  fame  continent.  The  orcat  feal  of  thP  r r 
fe«,  wh.ch  Davis  culls-  the  Tea  wolf,  am|  S 

.he  common  fea  calf,  might  probably  be  nothing  elfe  bn  he  I on 

lK)g.,r  y0Un&  <a>S  thlS  amhor’  arc  !-£«  logger  than  our  Jgcft 

The  Morfe , or  Sea  Cow. 

I fie  name  of  fea- cow,  by  which  die  morfe  is  moil  generally  Hewn 
has  been  very  wrongly  applied;  becanfe  the  animal  which  it  denotes  has 
not  the  lead  refcmhlance  to  the  land-cow.  The  denomination  of  f a 
chp“.u,,,  wh.ch  Others  have  given  it,  is  much  better  imagined  as  it 'is 
ded  on  a Angular  and  very  apparent  charafhr.  Till  morfe  hke 
ti  e e.ephant,  has  two  large  ivory  tuiks,  which  projefl  from  the  upper 
J.tv.  Its  head  alfo  is  formed,  or  rather  deformed,  like  that  of  tlie  ek 
phant,  and  would  entirely  relemble  it  in  that  part  if  it  had  a trunk  - but 
,p  p'’r  ls  Dept.wed  of  that  mftrument  which  ferves  the  elephant  in- 
...id  ot  an  arm  and  hand,  and  has  real  arms  to  make  ufe  of.  Thefe 
member.,  hke  thoie  oi  the  foal,  are  (hut  up  within  the  (kin,  and  no! 
thtng  appears  outwardly  but  its  hands  and  feet.  Its  body  is  long  and 
tapering,  thtekeft  towards  the  neck.  The  whole  body  is  cloatlieefwiM, 
a mrt  hair:  the  toes,  and  the  hands,  or  feet,  are  covered  with  a mem- 
brane,  and  terminated  by  fltort  and  (harp-pointed  claws.  On  either 
fide  of  the  mouth  are  large  bridles  in  the  form  of  whilkers.  Its  tongue 
is  hollowed,  the  concha  of  the  ears  are  wanting,  fo  that,  except  !he 
t-o  great  tuiks,  and  the  cutting  teeth,  which  it  wants  above  and  be- 
low, the  mor  c in  every  other  particular  perfeflly  refembles  the  feal 
f on  y Puch  l-ygcr  and  dronger,  the  morfe  being  commonly  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  feet  tn  length,  and  eight  or  nine  in  circumference 
1 he  larged  feals  are  on  the  other  hand,  feven  or  eight  feet.  The 
morfes  alfo  are  generally  feen  to  frequent  the  fame  places  as  the  feals 
me  mown  to  rehde  m,  and  are  almolt  always  found  together.  They 
have  the  ame  habitudes  in  every  refpeft,  only  that  there  are  fewer  vari. 
etics  ot  t.ic  tiiorle  than  the  feal.  They  likewife  are  more  attached  to 
cnc  particular  climate,  and  are  rarely  found  except  in  the  northern  fe as. 

“ According  to  Zordrager,  morfes  and  feals  abounded  formerly  in  the 
Im}  s oi  Hot  liont  and  Klock,  but  at  prelent  there  are  very  few.  Toth 
tiiefe  animals  quit  the  water  in  the  fummer,  and  refort  to  th<=*  neigh 
bouring  plains,  where  there  are  flocks  of  them  from  eighty  or  two  hun" 
tired,  particularly  rnorfes,  which  remain  there,  till  hunger  obliges  them 
to  re  ’urn  to  the  lea.  I his  animal  externally  refembles  the  feal,  but  it 
is  flrenger  and  much  larger.  Like  the  feal,  it  has  five  toes  to  each 
P Y' k 'A  Ci.c.'S  are  fhorter,  and  its  head  thicker  and  rounder:  its 
Ikin  is  thick,  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  very  fhort  hair  of  different 
colours : its  upper  jaw  is  armed  with  two  teeth  about  half  an  eil  or  an 
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ell  long.  Thefe  talks,  which  are  hollow  at  the  root,  become  larger 
as  the  animal  grows  older.  Some  of  them  are  found  to  have  bat  one, 
the  other  being  torn  out  in  their  mutual  hoftilities,  or  perhaps  fallen 
out  through  age.  This  ivory  generally  brings  a greater  price  than  that 
of  the  elephant,  as  it  is  of  a more  compact  and  harder  fubftance.  The 
mouth  of  this  animal  is  like  that  of  the  ox,  and  furnilhed  with  hairs 
which  are  hollow,  pointed,  and  about  the  thicknels  of  a draw.  Above 
the  mouth  are  two  nodrils,  through  which  the  animal  fpouts  the  water 
like  a whale.  There  are  a great  number  of  morfes  towards  Spitzbergen, 
and  the  profit  that  is  derived  from  their  teeth  and  fat  fully  repays  the 
trouble;  for  the  oil  is  nearly  of  an  equal  value  witli  that  produced  from 
the  whale.  When  the  huntfman  is  near  one  of  thefe  animals  in  the 
water,  or  on  the  ice,  he  darts  a very  Ilrong  harpoon  at  it,  which  often 
flips  over  its  hard  and  thick  fie  in  ; but  if  it  has  penetrated  into  it,  they 
haul  the  animal  towards  the  boat,  and  kill  it  with  a very  (harp  and 
ilrong  lance.  The  morfe  is  generally  heavier  than  the  ox,  and  as  dif- 
ficult to  puri'ue  as  the  whale,  the  fkin  of  which  is  more  eafily  pierced, 
and  a flrong  and  fharp  lance  is  often  darted  feveral  times  at  the  morfe 
without  penetrating  it.  For  this  reafbn,  they  always  endeavour  to  aim 
at  its  eyes.  i he  animal,  obliged  by  this  motion  to  turn  its  head,  ex- 
poles  its  bread  to  the  huntfman,  who  immediately  drikes  it  and  retrafts 
the  lance  as  quick  as  podible,  for  fear  it  fhould  leize  the  lance  with  its 
teeth,  and  wound  thofe  that  attack  it.  Before  thefe  animals  were  fo 
greatly  perfecuted,  they  advanced  fo  far  on  fhore,  that  when  it  was  high 
water,  they  were  at  a great  didance  from  the  fea ; and  at  low  water, 
being  at  a dill  greater,  the  huntfmen  eafily  killed  great  nu  mbers  of  them. 
The  huntfmen,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  fea,  and  after 
they  had  killed  feveral,  made  a kind  of  barrier  of  their  dead  bodies, 
and  in  this  manner,  often  killed  three  or  four  hundred,  in  a feafon. 
The  prodigious  quantity  of  bones  to  be  found  on  the  fhores,  fnfficiently 
prove  how  numerous  thefe  animals  were  in  former  times.  When  they 
are  wounded,  they  become  extremely  furious,  often  biting  the  lances  in 
pieces  with  their  teeth,  or  tearing  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. At  lad  however,  when  they  are  drongly  engaged,  they  put 
their  head  betwixt  their  paws,  or  fins,  and  in  this  manner  roll, into  the 
fea.  When  there  is  a great  number  together,  they  are  fo  bold  as  to  at- 
tack the  boats  that  purfue  them,  to  bite  them  with  their  teeth,  and  to 
exert  all  their  drength  to  overturn  them.” 

We  find  the  morfe  can  live,  at  lead  for  fome  time,  in  a temperate 
climate.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  goes  with  young,  but  if  we 
judge  by  the  time  of  its  growth  and  fize,  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  above 
nine  months.  The  .morfe  cannot  continue  in  the  water  for  a long  time 
together,  and  is  obliged  to  go  on  fhore  to  fuckle  its  young,  and  for 
other  occafions.  When  they  meet  with  a deep  fhore,  or  pieces  of  ice 
to  climb  up,  they  make  ufe  of  their  tufks  to  hold  by,  and  their  feet  to 
drag  along  the  heavy  mafs  of  their  body.  They  are  faid  to  feed  upon 
the  lhell-fiih  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,'  and  to  grub  them  up 
with  their  drong  tufhs.  Others  fay,  that  they  live  on  the  broad-leaves 
of  a certain  vegetable  which  grows  in  the  fea,  and  that  they  eat  nei- 
ther flefii  nor  filh.  But  I imagine,  that  the  morfe,  like  the  feal,  lives 
on  prey,  efpecially  herring  and  other  fifn ; for  it  does  not  eatjvhen 

upon 
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upon  land,  and  it  is  chiefly  hunger  which  obliges  it  to  return  to  the 
Tea. 

The  Dug  on. 

The  dugon  is  an  animal  which  inhabits  the  African  and  Indian  Teas. 
Some  travellers  have  confounded  it  with  the  fea  lion,  and  other  travel- 
lers feem  to  have  pointed  it  out  by  the  name  of  the  fea  bear;  Spilberg 
and  Mandelfo  relate,  “ that  there  are  animals  on  the  ifland  of  St  Eliza- 
beth, on  the  coalt  of  Africa,  which  Humid  rather  be  denominated  fea 
bears  than  fea  wolves,  as  their  hair,  colour  and  head,  greatly  relemble 
thole  of  that  animal ; the  fnout  only  being  more  pointed.  They  alfo 
move  alike  with  their  fore  legs,  but  drag  the  hind  ones  after  them. 
In  other  refpe&s  thefe  amphibious  animals  have  a frightful  appearance, 
and  do  not  fliew  any  fear  at  the  fight  of  man.  Their  teeth  are  fo  very 
ftrong,  as  to  enable  them  to  bite  through  the  flock  of  an  halberd,  and 
although  their  hind  legs  appear  crippled,  yet  they  are  able  to  move  with 
Rich  fwiftnel's,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  overtake  them/’  “ Le  Guat 
alfo  fpeaks  of  having  feen  a fea  cow  of  a reddifia  colour,  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ; its  body  was  round  and  thick,  its  eyes  full  and  large, 
its  teeth  or  long  tufks,  and  its  muzzle  were  turned  a little  upwards.” 

The  Manati. 

This  animal  may  be  indifcriminately  called  the  laft  of  beafts  or  the 
fir  ft  of  fithes.  It  can  neither  be  called  a quadruped  nor  a fifli.  It  par- 
takes cf  the  fifli  by  its  two  feet  or  hands,  but  it  has  no  hind  legs.  In- 
Read  of  two  lhort  feet  and  a fmall  narrow  tail,  which  is  placed  in  an 
horizontal  direction  in  the  morfe,  the  manati  has  only  a thick  tail, 
fpread  out  broad  like  a fan.  Oviedo  feems  to  be  the  firft  who  has  given 
any  fort  of  hiftory  or  defcription  of  the  manati : he  fays,  “ it  is  a very 
clumfy  and  miffiapen  animal,  the  head  of  which  is  thicker  than  that  of 
an  ox,  tire  eyes  fmall,  and  the  two  feet  or  hands  are  placed  near  the 
head  for  the  purpofe  of  fwimming.  It  has  no  feales,  but  it  is  covered 
with  a fkin  or  rather  a thick  hide  with  a few  hairs  or  briftles  : it,  is  a 
quiet  animal,  and  feeds  upon  the  herbage  by  the  river  fides,  without 
entirely  leaving  the  water,  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  it  tofeek  its  food. 
The  huntfnien  pradtife  the  following  method  to  take  the  manati ; they 
row  themfelves  in  a boat  or  raft  as  near  the  animal  as  poffible,  and 
dart  a very  flrong  lance  into  it,  to  the  end  of  which  a very  long  cord 
is  faftened.  The  manati  feeling  itfelf  wounded,  inflantly  fwims  away, 
or  plunges  to  the  bottom.  The  cord  however,  which  holds  the  lance, 
has  a cork  or  piece  of  wood  faflened  to  the  end  of  it,  to  feive  as  a 
buoy.  When  the  animal  begins  to  grow  faint  and  weak  througli  the 
lofs  of  blood,  it  fwims  to  fliore.  The  cord  is  then  wound  up,  and  the 
animal  drawn  near  to  the  boat,  where  they  difpatch  it  in  the  water  by 
ilrokes  of  the  oar  or  lance.  It  is  fo  very  heavy,  as  to  be  a fufficient 
load  for  two  oxen  to  draw ; its  flefli  is  very  good,  which  they  eat  ra- 
ther as  beef,  than  as  fifli.  Some  of  thefe  animals  are  above  fifteen  feet 
long  by  fix  broad.  The  body  becomes  narrower  towards  the  tail,  and 
then  fpreads  gradually  broader  towards  the  end.  As  the  Spaniards, 
sdds  Oviedo,  give  the  appellation  of  hands  to  the  feet  of  quadrupeds, 
and  as  this  animal  has  only  fore  feet,  they  have  given  it  the  name  of 
manati , i.  e.  an  animal  with  hands.  The  female  has  breafls  placed  for- 
ward like  thole  of  a woman,  and  fiie  generally  brings  forth  two  young 
*c.nes  .at  a time,  which  lhe  i'uckles.  The  flefli  and  fat  of  this  animal 
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(lays  M.  de  Condamine)  are  very  like  veal.  It  is  not,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  amphibious  ; for  it  never  leaves  the  water  entirely,  having  only 
two  flat  fins,  clofe  to  the  head,  about  lixteen  inches  long,  and  which 
ferve  it  inftead  of  arms  and  hands.  It  only  raifes  its  head  out  of  the 
water  to  feed  on  the  herbage  by  the  fea-fide.  Its  eyes  have  no  propor- 
tion to  the  fize  of  its  body  ; the  orifice  of  its  ears  is  (till  lefs,  and  only 
feems-  like  a hole  made  by  a pin.  The  manati  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Amazonian  river;  for  it  is  not  lefs  common  in  Groonoko.  It  is  found 
alfo,  though  lefs  frequently,  in  the  Oyapoc,  and  many  other  rivers  in 
the  environs  of  Cayen,  and  the  Coait  of  Guiana,  and  probably,  in 
ether  parts.” 

The  manati  fpecies,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  feas  and  rivers 
of  the  New  World,  but  is  alfo  found  in  thole  of  Africa 
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GF  MONKIES THE  ORANG-OUTANG THE  PIGMY THE  GIBBON,  OR- 

LONG-ARMED  APE THE  MAGOT. THE  BABOON THE  MANDRIL. 

THE  WANDEROW  AND  LOWANDO THE  MAIMON. THE  MACCACO  ANI> 

EGRET THE  PATAS THE  MALBROUCK  AND  CHINESE  BONNET THE 

MANGEABY THE  MONA THE  CALLITR1X THE  MUSTACHE THE 

TALAPOIN THE  DOUC — AMERICAN  MONKIES THE  WARINE  AND 

ALOUATTA THE  COAITA  AND  EXQUIMA THE  CAPUCHIN  MONKEY 

THE  WEEPER THE  ORANGE  MONKEY THE  SUKI THE  TAMARIM 

THE  WESTITI MAR1KINE THE  PINCH THE  MICO. 

The  Orang-outang , or  the  Pongo  and  the  Jocko. 

THIS  animal  is  called  orang-outang  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ; Pongo , at 
Louando,  a province  of  Congo  ; and  Kukurlacks  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  We  lhali  prefent  the  orang-outang  and  the  jocko 
together,  becaufe  they  are,  probably,  but  the  fame  fpecies.  We  have 
feen  the  fmail  orang-outang,  or  the  jocko,  alive,  and  we  have  prefer- 
ved  its  fkin,  but  we  can  only  fpeak  of  the  pongo,  or  great  orang-ou- 
tang, from  the  accounts  travellers  have  given  us  of  it.  Battel  allures 
us,  “ that,  except  his  fize,  the  pongo  is  exactly  like  a man  in  all  his  pro- 
portions. He  is  as  tall  (he  fays)  as  a giant : his  face  is  like  that  of  a 
man,  the  eyes  deep  funk  in  the  head,  the  hair  on  each  fide  extremely 
long,  the  vifage,  the  ears  and  hands,  are  without  hair.  The  body  is 
lightly  covered,  and  fcarcely  dhTering  from  that  of  a man,  except  that 
there  are  no  calves  to  the  legs.  Still,  however,  the  animal,  is  feen  to 
walk  on  his  hinder  legs.  He  fleeps  under  trees,  and  builds  himfelf  a 
hut,  which  ferves  to  protect  him  againlUthe  fun  and  the  rains  of  the 
tropical  climates,  of  which  he  is  a native.  He  lives  only  upon  fruits, 
and  is  not  carnivorous.  He  cannot  fpeak,  although  furnifhed  with 
greater  inftintt  than  any  other  animal  of  the  brute  creation.  When  the 
Negroes  make  a fire  in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes  near  and  warms 
himfelf  by  the  blaze.  He  has  not,  however,  {kill  enough  to  keep  the 
flame  alive  by  feeding  it  with  fuel.  They  go  together  in  companies, 
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and  if  they  happen  to  meet  v.  ith  one  of  the  human  fpecies,  remote  from 
fhccour,  they  ihew  him  no  mercy.  They  even  attack  the  elephant 
which  they  beat  with  their  clubs,  and  oblige  to  leave  that  part  of  th« 
foreft  which  they  claim  as  their  own.  It  is  impoffible  to  take  any  of 
thefe  creatures  alive,  they  are  fo  ftrong.  None  of  this  kind,  therefore 
are  taken,  except  when  very  young,  and  then  only  when  the  female 
happens  to  leave  them  behind  ; for,  in  general,  they  cling  to  the  bread 
both  with  legs  and  aims.  1 here  are  two  kinds  of  this  animal  both  very 
like  the  human  rac e,  the  pongo,  which  is  larger  than  a man  ; and  the 
JocjvO,  wnich  is  far  Lis.  j lie  apes  of  Guinea,  (lays  Bofman)  which 
are  called  Smitten  by  the  Flemings,  are  of  a brown  colour,  and  grow  to  a 
very  large  fize.  I have  feen  fome  above  five  feet  tail.  Thefe  apes  are 
of  a very  difagreeable  appearance,  as  well  as  thofe  of  another  kind, 
which  referable  them  in  every  particular,  except  in  fize,  which  is  a 
fourth  part  lefs  than  that  of  the  former.  They  are  very  eafily  taught 
to  do  .almoft  whatever  their  mailers  pleafe.”  Schouten  fays,  “ That 
the  animals  which  the  Indians  call  orang-outangs,  are  almoll  all  of  the 
fame  fize  and  fhape  as  men,  but  that  their  back  and  loins  are  -covered 
with  hair,  of  which  however  there  is  a deficiency  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
body.  I he  fame  author  adds  that  the  females  have  two  breads  ; that 
the  face  is  rough,  the  nofe  flat,  and  the  ears  like  thofe  of  a man  ; that 
tney  ai  e robuit,  active,  bold,  and  defend  themfelves  even  at^aind  armed 
men  ; that  they  are  padionately  fond  of  women.  Hence  the  fair  fex 
diould  not  pafs  through  the  wood  which  they  inhabit,  as  thefe  animals 
immediately  attack  and  injure  tiiem.”  io  thefe  tedimomes  we  may 
add  that  M.  de  la  Brelfe,  mentioned  in  his  Voyage  to  Anjou.  This 
traveller  allures  us,  “ that  the  orang-outangs,  which  he  calls  Quimpeazes 
often  attempt  to  furprize  the  female  negroes.  I knew  (fays  he)  a wo- 
man of  Louango  that  had  lived  among  thefe  animals  for  three  years. 
They  grow  from  fix  to  feven  feet  high,  and  are  of  unequalled  drength.* 
They  build  dieds  and  make  ufe  of  clubs  for  their  defence.  Their  faces 
are  broad,  their  nofes  flat,  their  ears  without  a tip,  their  fkins  are  fairer 
than  thofe  of  Mulattoes,  but  they  are  covered  on  many  parts  of  their 
body  with  long  and  tawny-coloured  hair.  Their  belly  is  extremely 
large,  their  heels  fiat,  and  yet  riling  behind  about  half  an  inch  : they 
fornetimes  walk  erefl,  and  fometimes  upon  all  four  when  they  are  phan- 
taftically  difpofed.  We  purchafed  two  of  them,  a male  about  fourteen 
months  old,  and  a female  about  twelve.” 

1 he  orang-outang  which  1 faw,  walked  always  ere<ft,  even  wdien  it 
carried  heavy  burthens,  its  air  was  melancholy,  its  deportment  grave, 
its  nature  more  gentle  and  very  different  from  that  of  other  apes.  Un- 
like the  baboon,  or  the  monkey,  whofe  motions  are  violent,  and  appe- 
tites capricious ; who  are  fond  of  mifehief,  and  only  obedient  through 
fear,  a look  was  fufficient  to  keep  it  in  awe.  I have  feen  it  fhow  the 
company  to  the  door,  that  come  to  fee  it,  and  it  would  walk  about 
gravely  with  them,  as  if  one  of  them.  I have  feen  it  fit  at  table,  un- 
fold its  napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make  ufe  of  the  fpoon  and  the  fork  to 
convey  the  victuals  to  its  mouth,  pour  out  its  drink  into  a glafs,  touch 
glades  when  invited,  take  a cup  and  faucer  and  lay  on  the  table,  put 
in  fugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  and  leave  it  to  cool  before  drinking,  it  was 
gentle  and  inofFenfive.  It  even  approached  ftrangers  with  refpeft,  and 
came  rather  to  receive  carcfies  than  to  offer  injuries.  It  ate  almoft  of 

every 
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every  thing  that  was  offered  to  it,  but  it  preferred  dry  and  ripe  fruits 
to  every  thing  elfe.  It  would  drink  wine,  but  in  frnall  quantities,  and 
Willingly  left  it  for  milk,  or  any  other  fweet  liquor.  Mr  L.  Broffe, 
who  bought  two  young  ones  that  were  but  a year  old  from  a negro, 
relates  that,  “ even  at . that  age  they  fat  at  table,  ate  of  every  thing 
without  diftin&ion,  made  ufe  of  their  knife,  fpoon,  and  fork.  They 
drank  wine  and  other  liquors.  We  carried  them  on  fhip-board,  and 
when  they  were  at  table,  they  made  figns  to  the  cabin-boys  exprefllve 
of  their  wants.  Whenever  they  negle<fted  attending  upon  them  as  they 
defired,  they  inftantly  flew  into  a paflion,  feized  them  by  the  arm,  bit 

them,  and  kept  them  down.  The  male  was  fea  flek,  and  required  at- 
tendance like  an  human  creature  : blood  was  twice  let  in  his  right  arm  ; 
and  every  time  afterwards  when  he  found  himfelf  indifpofed,  he  fliew- 
ed  his  arm,  as  if  defirous  of  being  relieved  by  bleeding.” 

Henry  Grofe  relates,  “ that  thefe  animals  are  met  with  to  the  north 
of  Coromandel ; that  Mr  Horne,  governor  of  Bombay  had  two  of 
them  fent  him,  a male  and  a female.  They  were  fcarcely  two  feet 
high,  but  their  form  was  entirely  like  the  human.  They  walked  eredt 
upon  their  two  feet,  and  were  of  a pale  colour,  without  any  hairs  on 
any  other  part  than  where  mankind  generally  have  them.  Their  ac- 
tions perfectly  refembled  thole  of  men,  and  their  melancholy  plainly 
evinced  how  ftrongly  they  felt  the  weight  of  their  captivity.  They 
made  their  bed  very  carefully  in  the  cage  in  which  they  were  fent  on 
board  the  fhip.  When  any  perfon  looked  at  them,  they  hid  thofe  parts 
with  their  hands,  which  modefty  didates  to  conceal.  The  female 
(adds  he)  died  on  board,  and  the  male  was  fo  fmcerely  affeded,  that 
he  refufed  his  food,  and  did  not  furvive  her  above  two  days.” 

Francis  Pyrard  relates,  “ that  in  the  province  of  Sierra  Leona,  in 
Africa,  there  are  a kind  of  apes  called  B arris , which  are  ftrong  and 
mufcular,  and  fo  very  induftrious,  that,  if  properly  fed  and  inftruded 
when  young,  they  ferve  as  very  ufeful  domeftics.  They  ufually  walk 
upright,  will  pound  at  the  mortar,  draw  water  from  the  river  in  a little 
pitcher,  which  they  carry  on  their  heads;  but,  if  care  be  not  taken  to 
receive  the  pitcher  at  their  return,  they  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and 

then,  feeing  it  broken,  they  begin  to  lament  the  lofs.” 

The  Pithecos  or  Pigmy. 

From  the  teftimony  of  the  ancients,  the  pithecos  was  the  moft  gentle 
and  docile  of  all  the  monkey  kind  that  was  known  to  them.  It  was 
common  in  Afia,  as  well  as  in  Lybia,  and  in  the  other  provinces  of 
Africa,  frequented  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  travellers.  And  this  has 
inclined  me  to  think,  that  we  mult  refer  the  animals  mentioned  by  Leo 
the  African,  and  Marmot,  to  this  kind.  “ Thefe  animals  (fays  Marmot) 
have  feet  and  hands,  and  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  a human 
face,  with  an  appearance  of  much  vivacity  and  malice.  They  live  u- 
pon  corn,  herbage,  and  all  forts  of  fruits  ; to  obtain  which  they  fallv 
forth  in  large  bodies,  and  plunder  the  gardens  or  villages.  Before 
they  venture  out  on  this  expedition,  one  of  the  company  afeends  an 
eminence,  and  furveys  the  environs.  If  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
perfon  near,  he  makes  figns  to  his  companions  to  enter  the  vineyard  01* 
orchard,  and  begin  their  plunder : but  as  foon  as  the  centinel  perceives 
any  body  coming,  he  inftantly  fets  up  a loud  cry,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany fcampers  off  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  and  jumping  from  tree 
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to  tree,  retreat  to  the  mountains.  It  is  a great  curiofity  to  fee  thefe 
animals  retreat ; for  the  females  carry  four  or  five  young  ones  upon 
their  backs,  and  with  this  heavy  load  leap  with  great  agility  from  branch 
to  branch,  though  great  numbers  of  them  are  taken  notwithstanding 
all  their  cunning.  When  they  are  angry,  they  bite  ; but  while  they  are 
coaxed,  they  are  very  tame.  Thofe  that  are  tamed,  perform  wonders, 
and  imitate  mankind  in  almoft  whatever  they  fee  them  do.”  The 
pithecos  has  no  tail ; its  canine  teeth  are  not  proportionally  longer 
than  thofe  of  mankind  ; its  face  is  flat,  as  is  likewife  its  nails,  which 
are  rounded  at  top,  like  thofe  of  a man  ; it  walks  ered,  is  about  a cubit 
high,  and  of  a gentle  and  tradable  difpofition. 

The  Gibbon,  or  Long-armed  Slpe. 

The  gibbon  always  is  eied,  even  when  it  walks  upon  all  fours,  its 
arms  being  as  long  as  both  its  body  and  legs.  We  have  feen  one  of 
thefe  animals  alive  ; it  was  but  young,  and  not  above  three  feet  high  ;• 
though  we  muft  prefume,  that  it  had  not  attained  its  full  fize,  but  that 
when  it  is  adult,  and  in  its  free  ftate,  it  is  at  leaft  four  feet.  It  had  no 
appearance  of  any  tail : it  had  a circle  of  grey  bufhy  hair  round  the 
face,  which  gave  it  a very  remarkable  appearance.  Its  eyes  were  large 
and  funk  in  its  head  ; its  face  was  fomewhat  like  that  of  a man,  and  its 
cars  were  well  proportioned.  This  ape  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  a gentle 
and  tradable  difpofition  ; its  motions  were  neither  rafh,  nor  precipitate. 
It  was  fed  on  bread,  fruit,  almonds,  &c.  and  calmly  received  the  food 
that  was  prefented  to  it : it  was  very  averfe  to  cold  and  wet  weather, 
and  did  not  live  long  after  being  brought  from  its  native  country.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  almoft  peculiar  to  the  coafts  of  Co- 
romandel, Malacca,  and  the  Molucca  iflands. 

The  Magot. 

Of  all  the  apes  which  have  no  tail,  this  animal  can  beft  endure  the* 
temperature  of  our  climate.  We  have  kept  one  thefe  many  years. 
In  the  lummer,  it  remained  in  the  open  air  with  pleafure ; and  in  the 
winter,  might  be  kept  in  a room  without  any  fire. 

It  was  filthy,  and  of  a fullen  difpofition.  It  equally  made  ufe  of 
grimace  to  lhew  its  anger,  or  exprefs  its  i'enfe  of  hunger.  Its  motions 
were  violent,  its  manners  awkward,  and  its  phifiognomy  rather  ugly 
than  ridiculous.  Whenever  it  was  offended,  it  grinned  and  fhewed  its 
teeth.  It  put  whatever  was  given  to  it  into  the  pouches  on  each  fide 
of  its  jaws,  and  commonly  eat  every  thing  that  was  offered  to  it,  ex- 
cept raw  flefli,  cheefe,  and  whatever  was  of  a fermentive  nature. 
When  it  fiept,  it  was  fond  of  roofting  on  a wooden  or  iron  bar.  It 
was  always  kept  chained,  for,  notwithftanding  its  long  fubjedion,  it 
was  neither  civilized,  nor  fond  of  its  keeper.  Jt  appeared  to  have  been 
but  badly  educated,  for  I have  feen  others  of  the  fame  kind  who  were 
more  fagacious,  obedient,  gayer,  and  fo  tradable  as^,o  be  taught  to 
dance,  and  fuffer  thcmfelves  quietly  to  be  clothed  and  drafted. 

This  ape  is  about  two  feet  and  an  half,  or  three  feet  high,  in  its  ered: 
pofture';  but  the  female  is  not  fo  large  as  the  male.  It  rather  chufes 
to  walk  on  all  fours,  than  ered.  When  it  fleeps,  it  is  almoft  always 
fitting.  There  are  two  very  prominent  callofities  on  its  pofteriors. 
It  differs  alfo  from  the  pithecos  ; firft,  in  the  form  of  its  fnout,  which  is 
thicker- and  longer,  like  that  of  a dog;  whereas,  the  pithecos  has 
a flat  vifage,  like  the  human.  Secondly,  in  having  long  canine  teeth  ; 
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inftead  of  which  the  pithecos  has  them  no  longer  in  proportion  than 
thofe  of  a man.  Thirdly,  in  its  nails,  which  are  neither  fo  flat  nor  lb 
round  ; and,  in  fhort,  it  is  larger,  and  of  a more  fullen  and  untradable 
difpofition  than  the  other. 

It  is  probably,  this  kind  of  monkey  which  Robert  Lade  fpeaks  of  in 
the  following  terms : “ We  travelled  over  a great  mountain  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  we  diverted  ourfelves  with  hunting  the 
large  apes,  with  which  it  abounds.  I am  not  able  to  reprefent  all  the 
tradablenefs  of  thefe  animals  which  purfued  us,  nor  the  fwiftnefs  and 
impudence  with  which  they  returned  to  us  after  we  had  driven  them 
away.  Sometimes  they  fullered  us  to  approach  fo  near  them,  that, 
flopping  almoft  clofe  to  one  of  them  to  take  my  obfervations,  1 thought 
myfelf  certain  of  fecuring  him,  when,  taken  a fudden  leap,  he  fprang 
above  ten  paces  from  me,  and  climbed  up  a tree  with  the  greateft  agi- 
lity. They  remained  afterwards  very  quiet,  and  looked  at  us  as  if 
they  were  pleafed  with  our  aftonilhment.  There  were  fome  fo  exceed- 
ingly large,  that  if  they  had  been  of  a ferocious  nature,  our  number 
would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  fecure  us  from  their  attacks.  As  it 
would  have  been  needlefs  to  have  killed  thefe  animals,  we  made  no  ufe 
-of  our  guns  ; but  the  captain,  thinking  to  wound  one  of  them,  which 
was  feared  on  a tree,  after  a long  purfuit,  had  no  fooncr  prefented  his 
piece,  but  the  animal,  probably  from  the  remembrance  of  the  execu- 
tion of  fome  of  his  companions  in  the  fame  manner,  was  fo  greatly 
terrified  at  it,  that  it  fell  almoft  motionlefs  at  our  feet,  and  being  dun- 
ned in  the  fall,  we  had  not  the  lead  trouble  to  fecure  it.  When  it  re- 
vived, however,  we  had  occafion  for  all  our  ftrength  and  addrefs  to 
keep  it,  defending  itfelf  by  biting  thofe  who  were  near  it,  which  obliged 
us  to  bind  our  handkerchiefs  over  its  head.” 

The  Baboon. 

The  Baboon,  properly  fo  called,  has  a pouch  on  each  fide  of  its 
cheeks.  It  has  callofities  on  its  pofteriors,  which  are  naked  and  of  a 
red  colour.  Its  tail  is  crooked  and  thick,  and  about  feven  or  eight 
inches  long.  The  canine  teeth  are  much  thicker  and  longer  than  thofe 
of  men.  Its  fnout  is  very  thick  and  very  long ; its  ears  naked  : its 
body  and  limbs  are  ftrong,  thick,  and  Ihort.  Its  hair  is  long  and  thick, 
of  a reddilh  brown  colour,  and  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole  body. 
It  walks  oftener  on  all  lours  than  upright,  and  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  high  ; but  there  feem  to  be  different  lizes  of  thefe  animals.  The 
female  brings  forth  ufually  but  one  at  a time,  which  ftie  carries  in  her 
arms,  and  in  a peculiar  manner  clinging  to  her  bread.  In  other  re- 
fpedts,  thefe  baboons,  although  mifchievous  and  ferocious,  are  not  car- 
nivorous; for  they  feed  principally  upon  fruits,  roots,  and  corn  ; they 
generally  herd  together,  and  Tally  forth  to  commit  their  depredations 
on  the  neighbouring  vineyards,  or  orchards.  “ As  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  grapes,  apples,  and  ripe  fruit,  they  afiemble  together  in  great 
numbers,  and  proceed  on  their  e'nterprize  with  previous  deliberation. 
The  dogs  that  are  fet  on  watch,  do  not  eafily  conquer  thefe  animals, 
as  they  are  extremely  active,  and  make  dextrous  ufe  of  their  teeth  and 
claws.  On  thefe  occafions,  a part  of  them  enter  the  inclofure,  while 
one  of  the  company  hands  centinel.  The  reft  Hand  without  the  fence, 
a fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  and  form  a line,  reaching  all  the  way 
from  the  inclofure  to  the  rendezvous  without,  which  is  umeraliv  i : 
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feme  craggy  mountain.  Every  thing  being  thus  difpofed,  the  plun- 
derers within  the  orchard  throw  the  fruit  to  them  without  as  faft  as 
they  can  gather  it.  But  it  the  wall  or  hedge  be  high,  they  heave  it  up 

to  thole  that  lit  at  the  top,  and  thefe  hand  the  plunder  to  thofe  next 
their  fide. 

The  Mandril. 

This  baboon  is  an  ugly,  difgufting  animal.  Exclufive  of  its  nofe  it 
has  two  noftriis,  from  which  a thick  matter  continually  iflues.  Its 
muzzle  is  hill  longer  than  the  preceding ; it  is  of  a blueifh  colour,  and 
itiongiy  learned  with  wrinkles,  which  llill  increales  its  frightful  and 
loathfome  appearance. 

lhis  baboon  is  found  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  in  other  fouthern  pro- 
vinces oi  /Mrica,  where  the  Negroes  call  it  Boggoy  and  the  Europeans 
Mandril.  This  animal  is  the  large!!  of  the  baboon  kind.  Smith  fays, 
that  a female  mandril  was  given  to  him,  which  was  not  above  fix 
months  old,  and  had  then  attained  the'  fize  of  an  adult  baboon.  He 
likewife  iniorms  us,  that  thefe  animals  walk  ’always  ereCf ; that  they 
figh  and  cry,  like  the  human  fpecies  ; that  they  have  a violent  paffion 
for  the  female  lex  ; and  that  they  never  lail  to  overcome  them,  if  they 
find  them  within  their  reach. 

The  IVanderow , and  the  Lowando. 

As  thefe  two  animals  leem  to  be  but  one  fpecies,  we  have,  therefore, 
here  prelerved  the  two  names  they  bear  in  Ceylon,  as  they  at  leal!  form 
two  dillinCl  breeds.  I he  body  of  the  wanderow  is  covered  with  brown 
and  black  hairs,  and  has  a long  white  head  of  hair,  and  a monilrous 
white  beard.  1 he  body  ol  the  lowando,  on  the  contrary,  is  covered 
with  whitilh  hairs,  hut  has  the  like  large  head  of  hair  and  beard.  There 
is  Hill  a third  variety  found  in  the  fame  country,  which  may,  poflibly, 
he  the  common  flock  of  the  other  two,  becaufe  it  is  white  over  its  body, 
with  the  like  head  ol  hair  and  beard.  Thefe  animals  are  baboons,  and 
not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  monkeys,  as  they  have  all  the  characters, 
ns  well  in  fhape  as  in  difpofition,  and  are  of  the  fame  favage  nature, 
and  even  more  ferocious. 

“ The  white  monkies  (fays  Forbin)  are  fometimes  as  big  as  the  lar- 
gefl  Englilh  maftirf.  They  are  more  dangerous  than  the  black.  They 
principally  attack  women,  and  often,  after  having  greatly  injured  them, 
finifh  their  cruelty  by  ftrangling.  Sometimes  they  even  come  to  their 
houfes  ; but  the  Macaroes,  \vho  are  very  jealous  of  their  wives,  take 
care  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  their  habitations  ; and  the  females 
not  liking  (as  the  chevalier  humoroully  relates)  either  the  manners  or 
the  figure  of  the  paltry  gallants,  boldly  Hand  on  their  defence,  and 
with  clubs,  or  whatever  other  arms  they  can  provide,  inflead  of  indul- 
ging their  careffes,  oblige  their  ugly  fuirors  to  retreat. 

The  Maimon. 

The  maimon  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks,  and  callofities 
on  its  polleriors.  Its  tail  is  naked,  curled  up,  and  about  the  length 
of  five  or  fix  inches : the  canine  teeth  are  not  much  longer  in  propor- 
tion than  thofe  of  men  : the  fnout  is  very  broad  : the  orbits  of  the  eyes 
very  acute  above  : the  face,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  are  naked,  and  of 
a flefh  colour:  the  hair  of  a daik  olive  on  the  body,  and  of  a yellowilh 
colour  on  the  belly  ; it  fometimes  walks  ereCf,  and  at  other  times  upon 
all  fours ; it  is  about  two  foot,  or  two  feot  and  aa  half  tall  when  ereCl. 
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The  Macaccoy  and  the  Egret. 

Of  all  the  apes,  or  monkies,  with  long  tails,  the  macucco  approaches 
neareft  the  baboon  ; its  body  being  ihort  and  compact,  like  that  ani- 
mal. Its  head  thick,  its  fnout  broad,  its  nofe  flat,  its  cheeks  wrink- 
led, but  it  is  bulkier  and  taller  than  moft:  other  monkies.  It  is  alfo  fo 
very  ugly,  that  it  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a fmaller  kind  of  the 
baboon,  if  it  did  not  differ  in  the  tail,  which  is  crooked,  but  longer 
and  tufted;  whereas  that  of  the  baboon,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  extremely 
Ihort.  This  fpecies  is  a native  of  Congo,  and  other  fouthern  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  numerous,  and  fubjetf  to  many  varieties  with  refpect  to 
its  fize,  colour,  and  uifpofuion  of  the  hair.  The  body  of  that  deicribed 
by  Hafielquift,  was  more  than  two  feet  long;  and  thole  which  we  have 
feen,  were  not  above  one  foot  and  an  half.  That  which  we  here  term 
the  Egret , becaufe  of  the  plume  on  its  head,  feems  to  be  only  a variety 
of  the  fir  ft,  which  it  perfectly  refembles,  except  the  difference  before 
mentioned,  and  fome  other  flight  varieties  in  the  hair.  Both  of  them 
are  tradable  and  docile ; but,  independent  of  the  fcent  which  they  dif- 
fufe  around  them,  they  are  fo  miftiapen,  and  even  fo  hideous  that  they 
are  real  objects  of  horror  and  difguft.  Thefe  monkies  go  in  flocks. 
Bafman  relates,  that  they  take  a melon  in  one  of  their  hands,  another 
under  their  arms,  and  one  in  their  mouths,  which  they  carry  off.  If  the 
purfuit  is  hot,  they  drop  firft  that  from  under  their  arm,  then  that 
from  their  hand;  and  if  it  be  continued,  they  at  laft  let  fall  that  which 
they  had  hitherto  kept  in  their  mouths.  In  other  refpeds,  fays  this 
traveller,  they  examine  the  melon  beds  carefully,  and  what  does  not 
pleafe  them  they  throw  away,  and  tear  up  others.  Hence  they  great- 
ly injure  many  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  by  their  depredations. 

The  Patas. 

The  Patas,  is  a native  of  the  fame  country,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
fize  as  the  macacco,  the  body  being  only  fomewhat  longer,  the  face 
not  fo  ugly,  and  the  hair  fairer.  It  is,  indeed,  of  fo  brilliant  a red, 
that  the  animal  looks  as  if  it  were  painted.  I am  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  monkey  fpoken  of  by  Marmot,  and  faid  to  be  of  the  colour  of 
the  wild  cat,  and  to  be  a native  of  Africa,  is  only  a variety  in  the  pa- 
tas fpecies.  Thefe  animals  are  not  fo  fubtle  as  others  of  their  kind, 
but  are  poftelfed  of  an  extreme  curiofity.  “ I have  feen  them  (lays 
Bruce)  defcend  from  the  top  to  the  branches  of  very  high  trees,  to 
view  the  veflels  on  the  water,  which  they  admired  for  fome  time,  and 
feemed  diverted  with  what  they  had  feen.  After  this  they  quitted  their 
ftations  for  their  companions  to  have  the  fame  fight.  Some  even  threw 
the  branches  ol  the  trees  at  the  French,  who  returned  their  falute  with 
a muflcet  ball;  fome  w’ere  killed,  others  wounded,  and  others  fell  to  the 
ground  in  the  utmoft  copfternation.  One  part  uttered  moft  hideous 
cries,  while  another  was  picking  up  fto'nes  to  throw  at  their  enemies 
and  a third  were  occupied  in  the  ealing  of  nature  into  their  hands* 
which  they  inftantly  difcharged  againft  the  fpedators  ; but  perceiving 

at  length,  how  unequal  the  battle  was,  they  defiled,  and  prudently 
retreated.”  1 

The  Malhrouchy  and  the  Chine fs  Bonnet . 

Thefe  two  monkies,  or  apes,  with  a long  tail,  feem  to  belong  to  one 
Jpecies  j and  this  fpecies,  although  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
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macacco,  full  gives  us  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  macacco,  egret,  malbrouck, 
and  the  bonet  chinois,  to  be  only  four  varieties. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  in  Bengal,  where  travellers  informs  us,  they 
plunder  whole  fields  of  grain,  and  plantations  of  fugar  canes ; and 
whilft  one  Rands  ceniinel  on  a tree,  the  others  load  themfelves  with  the 
booty.  But  if  the  owner  of  the  field,  or  plantations,  appear  to  inter- 
rupt their  depredations,  their  faithful  companion  on  the  look  out,  gives 
notice  by  crying  out  houp , houp,  houp , which  the  reft  perfectly  under- 
Rand.  Upon  this  they  throw  down  their  plunder,  which  they  hold  in 
their  left  hands,  fcarnper  off  on  their  three  legs,  holding  the  remain- 
der in  their  right,  and  fave  themfelves  from  their  purfuers  by  climbing 
up  trees,  where  they  have  their  general  abode.  The  females,  even 
loaded  with  their  young  ones,  clafp  them  clofe  to  their  brealt,  leap 
like  the  others  from  branch  to  branch,  and  efcape  with  the  reft.  When 
they  cannot  find  any  provifion  in  the  fields,  they  get  on  the  tops  of 
houfes,  and  having  pulled  off  the  tiles,  do  great  damage  to  the  infide. 
They  do  net  eat  a (ingle  thing  without  fmelling  it  for  a long  time  be- 
fore hand,  and  when  they  have  fatisfied  their  hunger,  they  put  the  re- 
mainder in  the  pouches  on  the  fides  of  their  cheeks  for  the  next  day. 
They  deftroy  the  nefts  of  birds,  and  never  fail  to  throw  the  eggs  on 
the  ground  when  they  want  appetite  or  inclination  to  eat  them. 

The  moft  formidable  enemy  thefe  animals  have,  is  the  ferpent,  no 
other  animal  of  the  foreft  being  able  to  furprize  them,  as  they  are  fo 
exceedingly  iwift  and  fubtle,  and  eafily  climb  up  and  feat  themfelves 
on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees.  The  monkey,  lays  a traveller,  “ has 
in  its  power  to  be  mailer  of  the  foreft,  for  there  are  neither  tygers  nor 
lions  which  can  difpute  the  pofleffion  with  it.  The  chief  animal  it  has 
to  fear,  and  which  attack  them  both  night  and  day  is  the  fnake. 
There  are  fome  fnakes  in  thofe  foiefts  of  a prodigious  fize,  which  wind 
lip  the  trees  where  the  monkies  refide,  and  when  they  happen  to  fur- 
prize  them  fleeping,  devour  them  in  an  inftant.” 

The  malbrouck  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks,  and  callofities 
on  its  pofteriors:  its  tail  is  very  near  as  long  as  the  body  and  head  put 
together.  The  eyelids  are  of  a flefhy,  and  the  face  of  an  afh  colour ; 
the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  of  a fiefh  colour.  They  have  a ftripe  of 
grey  hairs  on  them  like  the  mona  ; but  in  other  parts  they  are  of  an 
uniform  colour,  approaching  towards  a brown  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  and  towards  a grey  on  the  lower.  It  goes  on  all  fours,  and 
is  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  an  half  long  from  the  fnout  to  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  tail.  ' 

The  chinefe  bonnet  feems  to  be  a variety  of  the  malbrouck.  It  dif- 
fers from  it  however,  in  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  its  head,  which  is 
difpofed  in  the  fhape  of  a cap  or  flat  bonnet,  and  in  its  tail,  which  is 
large. 

The  Mangaley. 

Wre  have  feen  two  of  this  kind,  both  of  which  were  fent  to  us  by  the 
denomination  of  Madagafcar  monkies . The  mangabey  has  its  eyelids 
naked,  and  of  a ftriking  whitenefs.  It  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its 
cheeks,  and  callofities  on  its  pofteriors.  Its  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head 
and  body  put  together,  and  it  has  a prominent  roll  of  hair  over  its  eyes. 
Its  fnout  is  thick  and  long,  its  eyebrows  rough  and  briftly  ; its  ears 

Black  and  almoft  naked.  The  hair  cf  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  is 

brown 
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brown  and  thofe  below  are  grey.  There  is  a variety  in  this  fpecies,  form? 
being  of  an  uniform  colour,  and  the  others  having  a circle  of  white  ban 
round  the  neck,  and  the  form  of  a beard  round  their  jaws.  They  walk 
on  all  fours,  and  are  near  a foot  and  an  half  long  from  the  fnout  to  the 

tail. 

The  Monciy  or  varied  monkey. 

The  mona,  or  varied  monkey,  is  the  mod  common  .of  the  monkey 
tribe.  We  kept  one  of  them  alive  feveral  years.  This  alone  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  it  is  not  a native  of  the  hot  countries  of  Africa  and  In- 
dia. In  faft,  it  is  met  with  in  Barbary,  Arabia,  Perfia.  &c.  The  vi- 
fage  of  this  animal  is  of  a brown  hue,  with  a kind  of  white  beard,  mixt 
with  yellow  and  a little  black.  The  back  is  red  and  blacic  ; the  belly 
and  the  hind  parts  of  the  thighs  and  legs  whitiih,  though  the  fore  parts 
of  the  two  lad  are  of  a black  colour.  1 he  tail  is  of  an  aili  colour, 
marked  with  two  white  fpots,  one  on  each  fide,  at  its  infertion.  On 
its  forehead  the  hair  is  of  a grey  colour,  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  and 
between  the  eyes  and  the  ears  is  a black  ftripe,  as  there  is  from  the  ears 
to  the  fhoulders  and  arms. 

The  monkey  is  for  the  mod  part  far  more  docile  than  the  baboon, 
and  not  fo  fullen  as  the  ape.  It  is  extravagantly  Spirited,  but  not  fe- 
rocious. The  mona  is  in  particular  fufceptible  of  education,  and  even, 
attached  to  thofe  perfons  who  take  care  of  it.  The  one  which  we  rear- 
ed would  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  handled  by  thofe  it  knew,  but  would  often 
bite  drangers.  It  was  chained,  but  was  defirous  of  its  liberty  ; for, 
when  it  either  broke  its  chain,  or  got  loofe,  it  would  run  away,  and 
would  not  differ  itfelf  to  be  re  taken  by  any  other  perfon  than  its  maf- 
ter.  It  ate  every  thing  that  was  offered  to  it,  efpecially  flefh,  bread, 
and  its  favourite  food,  fruits.  The  mona  is  about  a foot  and  a half 
long. 

To  the  animals  which  we  have  juft  deferibed,  may  be  added, 

The  Callitrix , or  Green  monkey. 

The  callitrix,  or  green  monkey,  which  is  of  a beautiful  green  colour, 
with  a black  face.  He  is  found  in  Mauritania,  Senegal,  Cape  de 
Verd,  &c.  and  is  about  15  inches  long. 

The  M ujlachey  or  white  JSfofe. 

It  has  always  two  tufts  of  yellow  under  the  ears,  which  give  it  a lin- 
gular appearance.  Its  body  is  of  a greenilh  afti  colour ; it  is  not  above 
23  inches  long,  and  is  a native  of  Guinea. 

The  Talapoin. 

The  talapoin,  which  is  a native  of  India.  Its  colour  is  a mixture  of 
dulky  green  and  yellow  ; and  it  is  about  1 7 inches. 

' The  Douc. 

The  douc,  has  a long  tail,  but  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  monkeys: 
of  the  Old  World  by  having  hair  on  its  buttocks.  Its  colour  is  varied. 
Round  its  neck  there  is  a purple  collar  ; a white  beard  furrounds  its 
cheeks ; its  face  and  ears  are  red  ; the  top  of  its  head  and  body,  are 
grey;  the  bread  and  belly,  yellow.  It  is  about  4 feet  long. 

Of  the  Monkey  Tr.be  in  America. 

All  the  four-handed  animals  which  we  have  given  a defeription  of, 
and  which  we  have  comprehended  under  the  generic  names  of  Apes, 
Baboons,  and  Monkies,  belong  to  the  Old  Continent  only.  AH  thole 
which  remain  to  be  fpoken  of,  are,  on  the  contrary,  only  found  in  the 

New 
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New  W oriel.  We  here  aiftinguifh  them  by  two  generic  names,  as  w£ 
can  divide  them  into  two  clafTes  ; the  firft  into  that  of  the  Safajou, 
and  the  lecond  into  the  bAGOiN.  Both  thefe  animals  have  their  feet 
nearly  like  thofe  of  the  ape  and  monkey  kind,  but  they  differ  from  the 
ape  in  having  tails.  The  fapajou  has  a very  long  tail,  which  it  makes 
me  of  to  feize  and  lay  hold  of  things,  and  by  which  it  fufpends  itfelf 
from  the  branches  of  trees.  T lie  tail  of  the  fagoin,  on  the  contrary,  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  fapajou,  but  is  weak  and  flrait.  Hence  they 
cannot  make  ufe  of  it  either  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing,  or  for  the  purpoie 
of  climbing.  This  difference  is  fo  very  apparent,  that  it  is  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  dillinguifh  the  fapajou  from  the  fagoin. 

The  IVarin'e  and  the  Allouatto . 

The  warine  and  the  alouatto  are  the  larged  of  thefe  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  New  Continent : they  are  larger  than  the  largeft  monkey, 
and  approach  the  fize  of  the  baboon.  They  have  a long  tail,  and  are, 
likewife,  of  the  fapajou  family,  in  which  they  hold  a very  diftinCt  rank, 
not  only  with  regard  to  fize,  but  alfo  with  refpeCt  to  voice,  which  founds 
like  a drum,  and  ma)  be  heard  at  a very  great  diftance.  Marcgrave 
informs  us,  that  every  morning  and  evening  the  warines  and  the  alou- 
attos  alfemble  in  the  woods ; that  one  among  them  feats  himfelf  on  an 
elevated  place,  makes  a fign  with  his  hand  to  the  reft  to  feat  themfelves 
round  him.  As  foon  as  he  fees  them  all  feated,  he  begins  an  oration 
with  fo  quick  and  loud  a voice,  that,  at  a diftance,  it  might  be  ima- 
gined they  were  all  making  a noife  together.  During  the  whole  dif- 
courfe  the  reft  keep  a profound  filence,  and  when  it  is  ended,  he  makes 
a fignal  to  the  reft  to  anfwer  him.  Upon  this  they  all  fet  up  a cry  to- 
gether, till  by  another  fign  with  his  hand,  he  orders  them  to  be  filent : 
when  they  are  immediately  obedient  and  quiet.  Then  the  firft  renews 
his  difcourle,  or  his  fong,  which,  when  finilhed,  and  the  others  have 
paid  the  utmoft  attention  to  it,  the  whole  aftembly  breaks  up  and  fepa- 
rates.”  “ According  to  the  fame  author,  the  face  of  the  ivarine  is  broad, 
the  eyes  black  and  fparkling,  the  ears  fhort  and  round,  the  tail  naked 
at  the  extremity,  with  which  it  holds  firmly  whatever  it  encircles.  The 
hair  of  the  body  is  black,  long,  and  gloify  ; it  is  much  longer  under  the 
chin,  which  forms  a kind  of  round  beard.  The  hair  on  the  hands,  feet, 
and  a part  of  the  tail,  is  brown.  The  male  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
female,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  being  a little  larger.  The  females 
carry  their  young  on  their  backs,  and  thus  loaded,  leap  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree.  The  young  one  clalps  the  narroweft 
part  of  the  body  of  the  dam  with  its  hands  and  arms,  and  thus  holds 
itfelf  firmly  faftened.  In  other  refpe&s,  thefe  animals  are  wild  and 
mifehievous  ; they  can  neither  be  tamed  nor  fubdued,  and  they  bite 
dreadfully.  As  they  live  only  on  fruit,  grain,  and  fome  infers,  their 
flefh  is  not  unpalatable.  It  is  like  that  of  the  hare,  but  a little  fweet- 
ilh.  The  fat  is  yellow,  like  that  of  the  capon,  and  of  a very  fine  fla- 
vour. They  eafily  faften  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  flick  either 
by  their  hands,  feet,  or  tail,  wherever  they  touch.  This  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  take  them,  even  after  they  are  fhot,  for  if  they  are  only 
wounded,  they  will  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  cling  to  fome  branch, 
and  remain  on  the  tree  where  they  are  fhot,  till  they  drop  off  by  pu- 
trefaction. What  appears  Angular  is,  that  the  moment  one  of  them 
is  wounded,  the  reft  alfemble  round,  and  clap  their  fingers  into  the 
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wound,  as  if  they  were  defirous  of  founding  its  depth.  Ir  it  be  deep, 
they  keep  it  fluit  up,  while  others  get  leaves,  which  they,  chew  and  thruft. 
into  the  orifice.  The  females  only  bringing  forth  one  at  a time. 

The  alouatto  has  the  fame  char  afters  as  the  warine,  and  only  feems 
to  differ  from  it  in  having  no  beard,  and  a reddilh-coloured  hair,  where- 
as, that  of  the  warine  is  black. 

The  Coaita  and  the  Exquima. 

Next  to  the  warine  and  the  alouatto,  the  coaita  is  the  larged  of  the 
fapajous.  I faw  one  alive  at  the  Duke  of  Bouillon’s,  where,  by  its  fa- 
miliarity and  forward  carelfes,  it  merited  the  affection  of  thofe  who  had 
it  under  their  care  ; but  in  fpite  of  the  good  treatment  and  attention 
paid  to  it,  it  could  not  redd  the  winter  of  1764.  _ It  differs  greatly  in 
difpodtion  from  the  warine  and  the  alouatto,  which  are  wild  ana  un- 
tameable.  It  alfo  differs  from  them  in  having  but  four  fingers  and  no 
thumb  to  the  fore  paws.  By  this,  and  its  tail,  it  is  eadly  ditlinguillied 
from  the  monkey  kind. 

The  animal  which  Marcgrave  calls  Exquima , is  of  nearly  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  coaita , and,  perhaps,  is  only  a variety  of  it.  I have 
learned,  that  there  are  both  black  and  white  coaitas,  the  one  beardlefs, 
and  the  others  with  a beard.  “ There  is  (fays  Dampier)  in  the  Idh- 
mus  of  America,  great  numbers  of  monkies,  fome  of  which  are  white, 
but  the  mod  part  black— fome  have  beards,  others  none.  Thefe  mon- 
kies are  very  droll,  and  performed  a thoufand  grotefque  podures  as  we 
traverfed  the  woods.  When  they  are  unable  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another,  on  account  of  the  didance,  their  dexterity  is  very  furprizing. 
The  whole  family  form  a kind  of  chain,  locking  tail  in  tail,  or  hand  in 
hand,  and  one  of  them  holding  the  branch  above,  the  red  fwing  down, 
balancing  like  a pendulum,  until  the  undermod  is  enabled  to  catch  hold 
of  the  lower  branches  of  fome  neighbouring  tree.  When  the  hold  is 
fixed  below,  the  monkey  lets  go  that  which  was  above,  and  thus  comes 
undermod  in  turn;  but,  creeping  up  along  the  chain,  attains  the  next 
branches,  like  the  red  ; and  thus,  they  all  take  poifefiion  of  the  tree 
without  ever  coming  to  the  ground.” 

They  have  the  addrefs  to  break  the  fhell  of  the  oyders  to  eat  them. 
They  generally  produce  only  one  or  two  young  at  a time,  which  they 
carry  upon  their  backs  : they  feed  upon  fit'h,  worms,  and  inlefts,  but 
fruit  is  their  general  food,  and  they  grow  fat  when  it  is  ripe.  Their 
defh  is  then  faid  to  be  exquifite. 

The  coaita  is  about  a foot  and  an  half  long,  and  its  tail  is  longer  than 
the  head  and  body  meafured  together : it  goes  on  all  fours. 

The  exquima  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  coaita  : it  has  not, 
however,  black  hair  over  all  the  body,  but  it  varies  in  its  colour.  There 
are  fome  black  and  brown  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly,  with. a 
very  remarkable  beard. 

The  Sajou,  or  Capuchin  Monkey. 

We  are  acquainted  with  two  varieties  in  this  fpecies  ; the  brown 
fajou,  commonly  called  the  Capuchin  Monkey ; and  the  grey  fajou,  which 
only  differs  from  the  other  in  the  colour  of  its  hair.  They  are  both 
lively,  aftive,  and  very  pleafing  by  their  tricks  and  nimblenefs.  They 
are,  however,  fantallical  in  their  taftes  and  affeftions  : they  feem  to 
have  a flrong  affeftion  for  fome  people,  and  as  great  an  averfion  at 
others. 
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T'he  Sai,  or  Weeper. 

We  have  feen  two  of  thefe  animals,  which  feem  to  make  a varietr 
in  the  ipecies.  1 he  hair  ot  the  fir  ft  is  of  a deep  brown  colour;  the 
hair  of  the  fecond,  which  we  have  called  the  White  throated  Sai,  is  white 
on  the  bread,  neck,  ears,  and  jaws.  travellers  have  denominated^ 
thefe  animals  Howlers,  from  their  plaintive  moan.  Others  have  called 
them  Mujk  Monkies,  from  their  having  like  the  macacco,  that  peculiar 
lmell.  1 hey  belong  to  the  fapajou  family,  as  they  have  a holding  tail: 
they  have  only  two  teats,  and  bring  forth  but  one  or  two  at  a time, 
i hey  are  gentle,  docile,  and  ib  timorous,  that  their  common  cry,  which 
rekmbles  that  of  a cat,  is  dwindled  down  to  a kind  of  fighmg  when 
they  are  tnreatned.  1 heir  food,  in  this  climate,  is  principally  fnails 
and  beetles,  which  they  prefer  before  any  other.  In  their  native  coun- 
try ol  Brafil,  however,  they  live  chiefly  upon  grain,  and  the  wild  fruit 
they  pluck  from  trees,  whence  they  very  feldorn  defcend,  till  they  have; 
dripped  their  habitation  of  its  treafure. 

7 he  Saimiri. 

The  Saimiri  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden,  Orange- 
coloured,  ox  Yellow  Sapajou.  It  is  frequent  in  Guiana.  By  its  air,  fize, 
the  brilliant  colour  of  its  coat,  fulnels  and  brightnefs  of  its  eyes,  and 
Its  fmall,  round  viiage,  the  faimiri  has  ever  taken  the  lead  of  every 
other  fapajou.  It  is,  in  fad,  the  mod  beautiful  and  delicate  of  the 
kind,  and  the  mod  difficult  to  tranfport  and  preferve  in  other  countries. 
Its  tail,  without  being  abfolutely  ufelefs  and  weak,  like  that  of  the  fa- 
goin,  is  alfo  not  lo  mufcular  as  that  of  the  fapajou.  Its  tail  may  be 
laid  to  be  but  half- holding  ; and  though  it  ules  it  in  climbing  trees, 
yet  it  can  neither  flrongly  hold,  nor  firmly  fix  itfelf  with  it.  It  is 
fcarcely  more  than  ten  or  eleven  inches.  It  fits  long  ered  on  its 
hinder  feet  with  great  eafe ; but  it  walks  commonly  on  all  fours. 

The  Saki. 

The  Saki,  commonly  called  the  Fox-tailed  Monkey , from  its  tail  being 
clothed  with  very  long  hair,  is  the  larged  of  the  fagoin  kind,  being 
about  feventeen  inches  long.  The  fize  of  the  five  other  fagoins  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  above  nine  or  ten.  The  faki  has  very  long  hair  on 
its  body,  and  dill  longer  on  its  tail.  Its  face  is  red,  and  covered  with 
a whitifh  down. 

The  Tamarin , or  Great-eared  Monkey. 

The  Tamarin,  or  Great-eared  Monkey,  is  much  lmaller  than  thofe 
we  have  jud  defcribed  (being  about  feven  or  eight  inches  long),  and 
differs  from  them  in  many  characters,  particularly  in  the  tail,  which  is 
cloathed  only  with  fhort  hair ; whereas,  that  of  the  faki  is  furnifhed 
with  long  hair.  The  body,  head  and  tail,  are  covered  with  dark 
drown,  bridly  hair;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  its  ears, 
and  its  yellow  feet.  It  is  a lively  animal,  very  eafiiy  tamed,  but  fo 
exceedingly  delicate  as  not  to  be  able  to  refid  our  climate  long. 

The  Wijliti , or  Jlriated  Monkey. 

The  name  of  this  animal  is  taken  from  the  found  of  its  voice.  It  is 
fmaller  than  the  tamarin,  being  not  above  fix  inches  long,  and  its  tail 
more  than  twice  that  length,  which  is  annulated  black  and  white,  like 
that  of  the  macacco.  Its  face  is  naked,  and  of  a flefh  colour.  It  has 
two  very  fingular  tufts  of  long  white  hair  oh  the  fore  part  of  the  ears, 
which,  although  very  large,  cannot  be  feen  by  looking  at  its  full  face. 

Mr 
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IvTr  Edwards  fays,  that,  when  it  thrives  well,  it  has  much  hair  and  tufo 
ed;  that  one  of  thofe  which  he  law,  and  which  was  healthy,  fed  on  bil- 
cuits,  fruit,  pulfe,  infers,  lnails,  &c.  He  adds  that  being  one  day 
unchained,  he  ftruck  at  a little  gold-fifh  which  was  in  a glafs  globe, 
killed  it,  and  devoured  it  with  the  greateft  avidity  ; that  afterwards, 
fome  fmall  eels  being  put  before  him,  he  was  frightened  when  they 
twifted  about  his  neck,  but  that  he  foon  difpatched  them.  Thefe  ani- 
mals, when  young,  have  an  ugly  appearance,  having  fcarcely  any 
hair  on  their  bodies.  They  cling  clofely  to  the  teats  of  their  dam; 
and  as  they  grow  older,  they  fallen  themfelves  to  her  back  or  fhotilders. 
When  (he  is  weary  of  carrying  them,  fhe  releafes  herfelf  by  rubbing 
againft  the  wall. 

The  Mar  Win  a. 

The  Marikina  is  fufficiently  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Small 
'Lion  Monkey.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  has  a fmall  tuft  of 
hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail:  its  hair  is  tufted,  long,  foft,  and  gloify.: 
•the  head  is  round  : the  face  is  brown  : the  eyes  red  : the  ears  round, 
naked,  and  concealed  under  the  long  hair  which  encompafles  the  face. 
This  hair  is  of  a bright  red  : that  on  the  body  and  tail,  of  a very  pale 
yellow,  approaching  towards  white.  This  animal  is  of  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  with  other  fagoins,  and  feems  to  be  of  a more  robult  tempera- 
ment. We  have  feen  one  which  lived  five  or  fix  years  at  Paris,  by 
keeping  it,  during  the  winter,  in  a chamber,  wherein  a fire  was  kept 
every  day. 

The  Pinch. 

The  Pinch  is  about  nine  inches  long;  and  its  tail  is  twice  that  length. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a kind  of  white  and  ftriped  hair  on  the  top  and  fides 
of  the  head:  its  face  is  black,  {haded  by  a fmall  grey  down:  its  eyes  are 
-black,  its  tail  of  a bright  red  at  its  infertion,  and  even  as  far  as  half 
its  length,  where  it  changes  to  a deep  brown.  The  hair  of  the  upper- 
parts  of  the  body  is  of  a brown  colour  : that  of  the  breaft,  belly, 
bands,  and  feet,  is  white : the  fkin  is  black,  even  where  covered  with 
white  hair:  its  throat  is  naked,  and  black,  like  its  face;  its  voice  is 
foft,  and  refembles  more  the  pipe  of  a little  bird,  than  the  cry  of  an 
animal:  it  is  very  delicate,  and  cannot  be  tranfported  from  America  into 
Europe,  without  the  greateft  precaution. 

The  Mico. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  animal  to  M.  de  la  Condamine,  and 
{hall  therefore  give  this  author’s  account  of  it,  in  his  Voyage  up  the 
Amazonian  River.  “ The  Mico  which  the  Governor  of  Para  made 
me  a prefent  of,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  had  been  feen  in  the 
country.  The  hair  of  its  body  was  of  the  moft  beautiful  filver  colour, 
and  its  tail  of  a glofty  nature,  approaching  towards  a black.  It  had 
another  more  remarkable  fmgularity.  Its  ears,  jaws,  and  fnout,  were 
tin&ured  with  fo  bright  a vermilion,  as  fcarcely  to  be  thought  natural. 
I have  had  it  a year  ; and  it  was  living  at  the  time  I was  writing  this 
account,  almoft  within  fight  of  the  French  coaft,  when  1 hoped  to 
have  brought  it  alive  ; but,  notwithstanding  the  continual  precautions 
that  I took  to  preferve  it  from  the  cold,  yet  the  rigour  of  the  feafon 
•probably  killed  it.” 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


THE  TARTARIAN  COW— THE  TOTAI.— THE  ZISEL. THE  ZEMNI.— ' THE 

POUCH.  THE  PFROUASCA- THE  SOUSLIK. THE  GOLDEN-COLOURED 

MOLE.— THE  WHITE  WATER  RAT4.— THE  GUINEA  HOG.— THE  WILD 

BOAR  OF  CAPE  VERD. THE  MEXICAN  WOLF. THE  ALCO. THE  TAY- 

RA'  1 HE  PHILANDER  OF  SURINAM. THE  AKOUCHI. THE  TUCAN 

THE  BRASILIAN  FIELD  MOUSE. THE  APEREA. THE  TAPfcTI. A 

VIEW  OF  THE  ANIMALS  PECULIAR  TO  EACH  CONTINENT. 


The  Tartarian  Cow. 

TY/P  Gmelin,  in  the  new  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Pe- 
• JL  vjL  terfbourg,  has  given  the  defcription  of  this  animal,  which  feems, 
at  fir  It  fight,  to  be  a quite  different  fpecies  from  all  thofe  we  have  fpo-  \ 
hen  of  under  the  article  of  buffalo.  “ This  cow,”  fays  he,  “ which  ' 
I faw  alive,  and  had  painted  in  Siberia,  came  from  Calmuchia,  and  ' 
was  about  the  length  of  two  Ruffian  ells  and  an  half.  The  body  re- 
fumbles  that  of  the  common  cow' ; the  hair  on  the  body  is  black,  ex- 
cept on  the  forehead  and  lpine  of  the  back,  where  it  is  of  a white  co- 
lour. The  neck  is  covered  with  a mane,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  body 
with  a very  long  hair,  which  defcends  to  the  knees,  fo  that  the  feet  ap- 
pear very  ftiort.  i he  back  is  railed  in  the  form  of  a hunch  : the  tail 
refcmbles  that  of  a horfe,  white,  and  well  clothed  with  hair  : the  fore 
feet  are  black,  and  the  hinder  ones  are  white:  there  are  two  tufts  of 
long  hair,  one  before,  and  the  other  behind.  The  excrements  are  of  a 
more  folid  nature  than  thofe  of  the  common  cow  ; and  it  grunts  like  a 
hog.  It  is  wild,  and  even  ferocious  ; for,  excepting  the  man  who  feeds 
it,  it  huts  all  thofe  who  approach  it : and  it  diflikes  the  company  of 
domeftic  cows.” 

* The  Total. 

This  animal,  which  is  very  common  in  Baikel  Lake,  in  Tartary,  is 
si  little  larger  than  a rabbit,  which  it  refembles  in  fhape,  quality,  fmel1, 
sind  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  alfo  in  the  habit  of  burrowing  in  the 
-earth  to  conceal  itfelf.  It  differs  only  in  the  tail,  which  is  conliderably 
longer  than  that  of  the  rabbit. 

The  Zifcl. 

The  zifel  is  fmaller  than  the  hamfter.  Its  body  is  long  and  fender, 
2*ke  the  weafel ; whilft  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  hamfter  is  thick 
sind  compafl,  like  that  of  the  rat.  It  has  no  external  ears,  but  only 
auditory  paffages  concealed  under  the  hair.  The  zifel  is  of  a greyer, 
or  of  a more  uniform  colour,  than  the  hamfter ; and  the  latter  is  mark- 
ed in  the  fore  part  of  its  body  with  three  large  white  fpots  on  each  fide. 
Thofe  differences,  added  to  that  of  their  not  mixing  together,  though 
natives  of  the  fame  country,  are  fufticient  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
two-  different  fpecies. 

The  Zemni. 

There  is  another  animal  in  Poland  anu^Ruftia,  which  is  called  zeimni, 
or  zemni,  of  the  fame  race  with  the  zifel,  hut  larger,  ftronger,  and  more 
milchievous.  It  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  domeftic  cat ; its  head 
is  large,  its  body  llender,  and  its  ears  are  fhort  and  round.  Thefe  have 
four  great  incifiye  teeth ; but  the  two  in  the  lower  jaw  are  thrice  as 

long 
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long  as  the  two  in  the  upper.  The  feet  are  very  fhort  and  hairy,  di- 
vided into  five  toes,  and  armed  with  crooked  claws  : the  hair  is  foft, 
fhort,  and  of  a moufe  colour : the  tail  is  moderately  large  : its  eyes  are 
fmall  and  hid,  like  thole  of  the  mole.  Its  difpolition  and  habitudes  are 
nearly  the  fame  as  thole  of  the  hamfter  and  zifel : its  bite  is  dangerous: 
it  eats  greedily;  and  plunders  orchards  and  gardens : it  burrows  ; ami 
lives  upon  grain,  fruit  and  pulfe,  which  it  llores  in  magazines  for  win- 
ter. 

The  Pouch. 

The  Pouch  is  larger  than  the  domellic  rat : its  fnout  is  long  ; and  it 
burrows,  and  commits  depredations  in  the  gardens,  See.  There  are 
fuch  numbers  near  Suraz  and  Volhinia,  that  the  inhabitants  were  ob- 
liged to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  gardens. 

( ? he  Perouafca. 

There  is  alfo  in  Ruffia  and  Poland,  efpecially  in  Volhinia,  an  animal 
which  the  Ruffians  call  Pereaviajkay  and  the  Polanders  P'vz.e'wiajka ; a 
name  which  we  may  tranflate  the  cinflured  <iveafeL  This  animal  is  not 
fo  large  as  a pole-cat,  covered  with  a whiiifh  hair,  tranfverfally  flriped 
of  a reddifh  colour,  which  appear  as  fo  many  girdles.  It  inhabits  the 
woods,  and  burrows  in  the  earth  ; its  Ik  in  makes  a very  beautiful  fur. 

The  Soujlik. 

There  is  found  at  Cafan,  and  in  the  provinces  which  the  Volga  per- 
vades, a fmall  animal,  called  Soujlik  in  the  Ruffian  tongue,  of  which 
very  beautiful  furs  are  made,  its  tail  is  fhort,  like  that  of  the  field- 
moufe  ; but  what  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  field  moufe  and  every  other 
rat,  is  its  coat,  which  is  of  a greyifii  bue,  with  fmall  lpots  of  a gloiTy 
and  bright  white  colour.  Thefe  little  fpots  are  exceedingly  fmall,  near 
each  other  ; they  are  more  apparent  upon  the  loins  of  this  animal,  than 
on  the  fhoulders  and  head.  “ fhe  rats  called  Soujliks  fays  M.  San- 
chez, “ are  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  fait  vefiels  in  the  river  Kamay 
which  falls  into  the  Volga  below  Cafan.  They  come  down  from  Sali- 
kamfkia,  where  the  fait  pits  are.  The  Volga,  from  Simbufki  to  SomtofF, 
is  covered  with  thefe  fait  veifels.  Thefe  animals  are  named  foujlik , i.  e. 
dainty-mouthed , becaufe  they  are  very  fond  of  fait.” 

T he  Golden- coloured  Mole. 

% Not  to  omit  any  animals  that  belong  to  the  North,  we  (hall  take  no- 
tice of  a kind  of  mole  found  in  Siberia,  called  the  Golden-coloured  Mole , 
the  fpecies  of  which  may  be  different  from  the  ordinary  mole,  becaufe 
the  Siberian  has  no  tail.  Befides  it  has  a fhort  fnout ; red  and  green 
hair;  with  only  three  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  and  four  to  the  hinder; 
whereas,  the  common  mole  has  five  toes  on  every  foot. 

The  White  Water  Rat. 

The  European  water  rat  is  again  feen  in  Canada,  but  its  colour  is 
different,  ^ Its  back  is  only  brown  ; the  reft  of  the  body  is  white  and 
brown.  The  head,  the  fnout,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail  are  white. 
The  hair  feems  fofter  and  more  gloffy  than  that  of  our  water  rat ; but 
they  are  alike  in  every  other  refpetf.  Hence  we  conclude  thefe  two  ani- 
mals to  be  of  tiie  fame  fpecies ; the  whitenefs  of  their  hair  being  pro- 
duced by  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate. 

The  Guinea  Hog. 

The  Guinea  Hog  is  nearly  of  the  fame  figure  with  onr  hog,  and 
about  the  fame  fize  as  the  Siam  hog ; that  is,  fmaller  than  our  boar* 

or 
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or  hog.  It  is  a native  of  Guinea,  and  has  been  tranfported  into  Bra’* 
•fil>  where  it  has  multiplied,  as  in  its  native  country.  It  is  domeftic 
nnd  tame  : its  hair  is  lhort,  red  and  gloffy  : it  has  no  bridles,  not  even 
on  the  back  : only  the  tail,  and  the  crupper  near  it,  are  covered  with 
longer  hair  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Its  head  is  not  fo  large  as  that 
of  our  hog ; and  its  ears  are  very  long,  and  turned  backwards  over  its 
neck  : its  tail  is  as  much  longer,  almoft  touching  the  ground  j and  k 
has  no  hair  towards  its  extremity. 

1 The  Wild  Boar  of  Cape  Verd. 

There  is  another  hog,  or  wild  boar,  at  Cape  Verd,  which,  by  the 
number  of  its  teeth,  and  enormous  fize  of  its  two  tufks  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  appears  to  be  of  a different  breed,  and  perhaps  of  a different 
fpecies,  from  every  other  hog,  and  approaches  near  the  BabiroufTa. 
Thefe  tufks  refemble  ivory  horns,  rather  than  teeth.  They  are  half  a 
foot  long,  and  five  inches  round  at  the  bafe,  and  are  crooked  nearly 
like  the  horns  of  a bull. 

The  Mexican  Wolf. 

The  Mexican  Wolf  has  the  fame  figure,  the  fame  appetites,  and  the 
fame  habitudes,  as  the  European  or  Northern  American  wolf ; and  e- 
very  thing  contributes  to  prove  them  to  be  one  and  the  fame  fpecies. 
Its  head,  however,  is  larger,  its  neck  thicker,  and  the  tail  not  fo  hairy. 
Above  the  mouth,  there  are  feme  thick  briftles,  but  not  fo  rough  as 
thofe  of  the  hedge-hog ; the  body  is  covered  with  greyifh  hair,  marked 
with  fome  white  lpots.  The  head,  which  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
body,  is  croffed  with  brown  ftripes ; and  the  forehead  is  adorned  with 
fallow-coloured  fpots.  The  ears  are  of  a grey  colour,  like  the  head 
and  body.  There  is  a long  fpot,  of  a fallow  colour,  on  the  neck  ; a 
•fecond  fpot,  like  the  firft,  on  the  breaft.;  and  a third  on  the  belly. 
The  Hank  is  marked  with  dofe  tranfverfal  ftripes,  from  the  back  to  the 
belly.  The  tail  is  grey,  and  marked  with  a fallow  fpot  on  the  middle : 
and  the  legs  are  ftriped,  from  top  to  bottom,  of  a grey  and  brown  colour. 
This  wolf  is  the  moit  beautiful  of  the  kind  ; and  its  fur  is  highly  valued. 

The  Ale  Of  or  Mexican  Dog. 

Befides  the  dogs,  fays  Fernandez,  which  the  Spaniards  have  tranf- 
ported into  America,  we  met  with  three  other  fpecies  there,  which  re- 
femble our  dog,  both  in  nature  and  manners,  and  which  are  not  very 
■unlike  it  in  form.  The  firft,  and  the  longeft  of  thefe  American  dogs, 
is  that  called  Xoloigtcuintli.  What  is  particularly  remarkable  in  thefe 
animals,  is,  their  being  without  hair,  and  only  covered  with  a foft, 
clofe  (kin,  marked  with  yellow  and  blue  fpots.  The  fecond  is  clothed 
with  hair,  and,  with  refpett  to  its  fize,  fufficiently  relembles  our  little 
Malta  dogs.  It  is  marked  with  white,  black  and  yellow ; it  is  fingu- 
Sar  by  its  deformity,  having  a hunched  back,  and  a very  fhort  fnout; 
fo  that  the  head  feems  to  fhoot  immediately  out  of  the  ihoulders  ; it  is 
called  MicuacancriSf  from  the  name  of  its  country.  The  third  kind  of 
thefe  dogs,  called  Techichiy  is  fufficiently  like  our  little  dogs  ; but  its 
look  is  dull  and  favage.  The  Americans  eat  their  fiefh.  The  word 
Alco  appears  to  be  a generic  term. 

The  Tayra,  or  Galera. 

The  Tayra,  or  Galera,  is  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit,  and  re- 
sembles the  vveafel  or  the  ferret.  It  burrows  like  thofe  animals;  and 
its  foie  feet  are  very  ftrong,  but  contiderably  lhorter  than  the  hinder 
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•nes.  Its  fnout  is  elongated,  a little  pointed,  and  adorned  with 
whifker.  Its  body  is  oblong,  and  greatly  refembles  that  of  a rat : itr 
is  covered  with  brown  hair,  fome  of  which  are  pretty  long,  and  others 
much  fhorter.  This  animal  refembles  the  fpecies  of  ferret,  or  pole- cat, 
Linnaeus,  with  fome  reafon,  fuppofes,  that  the  black  weafel  of  Brafil 
is  alfo  found  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Tayra. 

The  Philander  of  Surinam. 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  fame  climate,  and  has  an  affinity  with 
the  lariga,  marmofe,  cayopollin  and  phalanger.  It  has  very  fparkling 
eyes,  furrounded  with  a circle  of  deep  brown  hair.  The  body  is  co- 
vered with  a foft  hair,  or  rather  a kind  of  wdol,  of  a reddilh  colour, 
which  is  fair  on  the  back,  and  of  a yellowilh  colour  on  the  fnout,  forehead, 
belly  and  feet.  The  feet  refemble  the  hands  of  the  ape  ; the  fore  feet 
having  four  fingers  and  a thumb,  with  fhort  and  obtufe  nails.  The 
thumb  or  great  toe  of  the  hinder  feet,  however,  is  flat  and  obtufe,  the 
reil  being  armed  with  fmall,  fharp  claws.  The  young  of  thefe  animals 
grunt  fomewhat  like  a pig:  they  get  on  the  back  of  their  dam,  and 
fix  themfelves  there,  by  faftening  their  tails  to  her’s.  In  this  fituation, 
which  is  familiar  to  them,  they  are  carried  both  fafely  and  fwiftly. 

The  Akouchi. 

The  Akouchi  is  common  in  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of  South- 
America.  It  differs  from  the  agouti  by  having  a tail.  The  akouchi 
is  generally  fmaller  than  the  agouti  ; and  its  hair  is  not  red,  but  olive* 

The  Toucanr  or  Mexican  Shrew. 

The  toucan,  or  Mexican  ilirew,  is  a little  larger  than  our  mole,  and, 
like  it,  is  fat  and  flefliy,  with  fo.  very  ihort  legs,  that  its  belly  touches 
the  ground.  Its  tail  is  fhort : its  ears  are  fmall  and  round  : its  eyes 
are  fo  very  fmall,  that  they  may  be  faid  to  be  ufelefs  ; but  it  differs 
from  the  mole  in  the  colour  of  its  hair,  which  is  reddilh,  and  by  the 
number  of  toes,  having  only  three  to  the  fore,  and  four  to  the  hind 
feet.  It  differs  from  our  mole  flili  farther,  by  the  good  quality  of  its 


The  Field-  Moufe  of  Brafil. 

. r^ie  held -moufe  of  Brafil  is  confiderably  larger  than  our  moufe  be- 
ing about  five  inches  trom  the  extremity  of  the  fnout  to  the  infertion 
of  the  tail,  which  is  only  two  inches,  and  corffequently,  much  ihorter 
in  proportion  than  that  of  the  common  field- moufe.  Its  fnout  is  point- 
ed, and  its  teeth  are  very  fharp.  r 


The  Aperea. 

This  animal,  which  is  found  in  Brafil,  is  neither  a rabbit  nor  a rat  - 
yet  it  fee  ms  to  participate  fomewhat  of  the  qualities  of  both.  It  is 
about  a foot  long,,  by  feven  inches  in  circumference.  The  hair  is  of 
the  fame  colour  with. that  of  our  hares,  but  white  upon  the  belly.  It 
has  alfo,  like  that  animal,  a flit  lip,  large  incifive  teeth,  and  a whifker 
about  the  mouth  j but  its  ears  are  rounded,  like  thole  of  a rat.  The 
fore  legs  are  only  three  inches  high  ; but  thofe  behind  are  longer.  The 
aperea  has  notail:  its  head  is  a little  longer  than  that  of°the  hare, 

llvfnf  15  lke,thar,0/a  1iab,bit’  "!lich  “ refembles  in  its  method  of 
living.  It  conceals  .tfelf  in  holes,  but  does  not  burrow  like  a rabbit 

ut  rather  retires  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  and  flones.  We  may 
add  that  it  is  very  eafily  taken.  ' y 
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The  Tapcti. 

I am  not  far  from  imagining  the  taped  to  be  a variety  of  the  fpecies 
of  the  rabbit  or  hare.  It  is  found  at  Brafil,  and  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. It  refembles  the  European  rabbit  in  figure,  and  the  hare  in  iize 
and  colour : its  ears  are  very  long,  and  of  the  fame  fiiape  : its  hair  is 
red  on  the  forehead,  and  whitilh  on  the  throat.  Some  have  a circle  of 
hair  round  their  neck  : they  are  all  white  on  the  throat,  bread  and 
belly  : they  have  black  eyes,  and  whilkers  like  the  rabbit,  but  they 
have  no  tail.  The  tapeti  refembles  the  hare  in  its  method  of  living, 
in  its  fecundity,  and  in  the  quality  of  its  flefli,  which  is  excellent  food. 
It  lives  in  the  fields,  or  woods,  like  the  hare,  and  does  not  burrow 
in  the  manner  tire  rabbit  does. 


Having  given  fo  full  a hiflory  of  quadrupeds , very  little  feemed  neceffary 
to  he  added  for  completing  the  natural  hiflory  of  that  clafs  of  animals. 

The  number  of  difiinCt  fpecies  of  quadrupeds , according  to  Bujfon  and  Dr 

Goldfmith,  amounts  to  about  two  hundred. — Later  authors  have  enumerated 

»* 

two  hundred  and  eighty. 

As  the  fubj  eels  of  the  hiflory  were  few,  a difiinCt  and  accurate  clarification 
appeared  unneceffary  ; and  we  have  therefore  purfued  the  order  of  M.  De 
Buff  on,  who  regarded  this  fcholafiic  method  of  treating  natural  hiflory , as  Halle 
to  great  objections , and,  as  more  likely  to  produce  confufion  in  the  mind  of  the 
fiudenty  than  to  ajffi  his  memory. 

On  one  topic  only  we  fijall  enlarge  a little.— It  has  been  frequently  intimated , 
that  a material  difference  exifis  between  the  animals  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
continent.  While  America  far  exceeds  us  in  the  fixe  of  its  reptiles , it  comes  far 
fhort  of  us  in  its  quadruped  productions.  The  truth  is,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  continent  differ  fo  widely  from  thofe  of  the  Old,  that , though  we 
have  generally  noted  the  country  of  the  animal  we  have  deferibed,  yet  we  con - 
ccived,  that  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  if  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit 
a fynopfis  of  the  quadrupeds  which  are  peculiar  to  each  continent.— In  purfuing 
this  plan,  we  have  made  two  columns  ; the  one  for  Europe,  Afia  and  Africa  ; 
the  other  for  America.  When  we  have  found  an  animal  of  the  New  conti- 
nent refembling  nearly  that  of  the  Old,  we  have  placed  it  oppofite  in  the  fame 
line;  and  we  have  placed  in  the  middle , thofe  which  are  common  to  both. 
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Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  America. 

Elephant 
Rhinoceros 

Hippopotamus Tapir 

Camel - Lama 

Dromedary Paco 

Cameleopard 

Lion - Puma 

Tiger Jaguar 

Panther Couguar 

Leopard  Jaguarette 

Ounce  ---------  Mountain  Cat 

Zebra 


Horfe 
Afs(  - - 

Ox  - - 

Buffalo  - ■ 

Sheep  - ■ 

Goat 

Hog  - - 

Guinea  Hog 
Dog  . - - 


Hyaena 

Jackall 

Genet 
Civets  - 

Cat  - 

Antelope 
Guinea  Stag 
Chamois 
Ibex 
Muff 
R.abbit  - 

i 

Ferret 

Rat  - - - - 

Moufe  - 
Fat  Squirrel 
Garden  Squirrel 
Marmot 
Ichneumon 
Badger 
Sable 
Ermine 
Vol.  rr. 


’Though  not  originally  found 
there,  horfe s and  alfes  now 
abound  in  America. 

{Thefe  alfo  are  now  numerous. 

Bifon 

{Thefe  alfo  are  now  produced  iq 
America. 

- - Now  produced  there. 

Peccary 

- - Now  produced  there. 

- - Now  produced  there. 

Alco 

Gofchis 


Wolf 

- - A fpecies  of  them  is  laid  to  have 

been  found  there  originally. 

- - Now  produced  there. 


- Now  produced  there. 
Taped 

- Now  produced  there. 
Aperea. 

• Brafilian  Field  Moufe: 


E 


Jerboa 
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Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
Jerboa  • 

Maki 

Several  fpecies  of  Monkeys 


Pangolin  and  Phatagin 
Rein  Deer  - - - 


Stag 

Bear 

Roebuck 

Haro 

Squirrel 

Hedge-hog 

Otter 

Marmot 

Shrew  Moufe 

Mole 

• Beaver 
Wolf 
Pox 
Weafel 
Ermine 
Pine  Weafel 
Pole  Cat 
Lynx 
Seal 

Roebuck 

Elk 

Pouch 

Defman 


America. 


Sapajou  and  SagoiiS- 

Racoon 

Cabiai 

Tajacou 

Ant-Eaters 

Sloth 

Cariacou 

Couandou 

Agouti 

Coati 

Opoflum 

Pacos 

Indian  Hog 
Cavy 

Armadillo 
Ternat  Bat 


Mexican  Shrew 


Mexican  Wolf 
Tayra 


V 


Ondatra 


- 


- p 


Of  the  200  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  which  BufFon  fuppofes  to  exift,  her 
makes  about  90  original  inhabitants  of  the  Old  continent,  and  about 
'-o  of  the  New,  and  thinks  that  40  may  be  accounted  common  to  both. 
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«F  BIRDS  IS  GENERAL. OF  THE  OSTRICH-THE  EMU-THE  CASSO- 

WARY—' THE  DODO— OF  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS— THE  EAGLE  THE  CON- 
DQR XHE  VULTURE THE  FALCON  AND  OTHER  HAWKS  THE  BUT- 

CH ER- BIRD— THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  OWLS. 

ONE  obvious  mark  of  diftinaion  between  this  clafs  of  animals  and 
that  of  quadrupeds  is,  that  inllead  of  hair,  birds  are  covered 
with  feathers,  and  appear  to  be  nouriihed  in  a different  manner  from 
the  hair  of  animals.  Left  the  feathers  Ihould  be  injured  by  expofure 
to  the  air,  the  bird  is  furnilhed  with  a gland  fituated  on  its  rump,  con- 
taining a proper  quantity  of  oil,  which  it  preffes  out  with  its  beak,  and 
with  which  it  occalionally  anoints  its  feathers.  In  water  fowl  this  oil 
is  fo  plentiful  that  it  even  imparts  a degree  of  rancidity  to  the  flcih, 
and  we  fee  that  their  coat  of  feathers  is  rendered  by  it  completely  wa- 

The  wings  of  birds  are  remarkably  ftrong.  The  flap  of  a fwan’s 
wing  would  break  a man’s  leg,  and  a blow  from  the  wing  of  an  eagle 
has  been  known  to  lay  a man  dead  in  an  inftant. 

The  fenfe  of  feeing  in  birds  is  remarkably  acute,  ana  though  they 
have  no  external  ear,  but  only  two  fmall  orifices  or  ear-holes,  yet  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  deficient  in  hearing.  The  fcent  of  feme  fpec.es  is 
exquifitely  delicate.  In  decoys  where  ducks  are  caught,  the  men  who 
attend  them  generally  keep  a piece  of  turf  lighted,  on  which  they 
•breathe,  leaf!  the  fowl  fhould  fmell  them  and  fly  away.  1 he  voice  or 
birds  is  much  louder  in  proportion  to  their  ftze  than  that  of  other  ani- 
mals, for  in  faft,  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  is  not  louder  than  the  fcream 

o£*  cL  peacock. 

The  legs,  the  wings,  the  bones,  and  every  part  of  the  body,  are 
much  lighter,  firmer,  and  more  compact  in  birds  than  in  other  crea- 
tures. Their  lungs  are  extended  all  over  the  cavity  of  their  body. 

Carnivorous  birds,  like  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  have  hut  one. 
ftomach,  but  that  well  calculated  for  digeftion.  Thofe  that  feed  on 
grain  have  in  addition  to  the  crop  or  ftomach,  where  their  food  is 
moiftened  and  fwelled,  a gizzard,  which  is  a very  hard  mufcle,'  almoft 
cartilaginous,  and  which  they  commonly  fill  with  fmall  ftones,^  where 
the  food  is  afterwards  ground,  that  it  may  be  completely  digefted. 
Birds  are  fubject  to  few  difeafes. 

Birds  of  the  fame  fpecies  do  not  always  make  their  nefts  of  the  fame 
materials,  though  in  general  there  is  a uniformity.  1 he  red-breaft  in 
fome  parts  of  England  makes  its  neft  with  oak  leaves  where  thofe  leaves 
are  plenty,  in  other  parts  it  makes  it  with  mois  and  hair.  V.  here  the 
ep-o-s  are  numerous  it  is  neceftary  to  make  the  neft  warm,  xl  -nce  the 
wren,  which  is  a fmall  animal,  and  able  to  cover  but  a imall  com  pa  is, 
and  yet  lays  many  eggs,  makes  her  neft  remarkably  warm.  On  the 
contrary  the  plover,  the  eagle,  the  crow,  &c.  which  lay  but  two  or 
three,  are  not  equally  folicitous  in  this  relpeff. 

There  are  fome  birds  which  are  called  birds  of  paffage,  and  which 
by  migrating  make  an  habitation  in  all  ;•  irts  of  the  earth  ; but  in  gene- 
ral every  climate  has  birds  peculiar  to  itieli.  In  all  countries  birds  are 
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much  longer  lived  than  quadrupeds.  1 he  fwan  is  laid  to  live  near 
three  hundred  years.  They  aie  however  greatly  inferior  to  quadru- 
peds in  fenfe  and  docility. 

As  the  numbei  ol  lpecies  in  this  order  of  animals  is  very  numerous, 
amounting  to  above  eight  hundred,  fome  degree  of  claffifi  cation  ap- 
pears to  be  abfolutely  neceifary.  We  lhalh  therefore  adopt  the  fix  claf- 
fes  of  Linnaeus,  without  purfuing  his  order  in  too  fervile  a manner  ; 
and  fhall  deicribe  at  leaft  the  piincipal  birds  in  each  clafs.  After  a 
ihoit  account  of  the  ofirich,  the  emu,  the  caifo wary  and  the  dodo,  we 
fhall  proceed  to  the  birds  of  the  lapacioiis  clafs. 

The  Ofirich.  n 

The  Ofirich  is  the  largefi;  of  all  birds.  The  head  and  bill  fomewhat 
refemble  thofe  of  a duck  ; and  the  neck  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
Avan,  but  that  it  is  much  longer.  The  legs  and  thighs  refemble  thofe 
of  an  hen;  though  the  whole  appearance  at  a diftance  bears  a firong 
refemblance  to  that  of  a camel,  it  is  generally  feven  feet  high  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  ground  ; but  from  the  back  it  is  only  four, 
.rlence  the  head  and  neck  are  not  above  three  ieet  long.  From  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  rump,  when  the  neck  is  firetched  out  in  a right  line, 
3t  is  hx  ieet  long,  and  tne  tail  is  about  a foot  more.  One  of  the  wings, 
without  the  feathers,  is  a foot  and  an  half ; and  being  firetched  out’ 
with  the  feathers,  is  three  feet. 

The  plumage  is,  generally  black  and  white  in  all ; though  fome  of 
them  are  laid  to  be  grey.  The  greateft  feathers  are  at  the  extremities  of 
the  wings  and  tail,  and  the  largefi  are  generally  white.  The  next  row 
is  black  and  white;  and  of  the  imall  feathers,  on  the  back  and  belly, 
ibme  are  white  and  others  black.  There  are  no  feathers  on  the  fides, 
jior  on  the  thighs,  nor  under  the  wings.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
about  half  way,  is  covered  with  Rill  fmaller  feathers  than  thofe  on  the 
belly  and  back  ; and  thofe,  like  the  former,  alfo  are  of  different  co- 
lours. The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  arc  covered  with  hair. 

At  the  end  of  each  wing,  there  is  a kind  of  fpur  almofi  like  the  quill 
«T  a porcupine.  It  is  an  inch  long,  being  hollow  and  of  an  horny  fub- 
jlance.  There  are  two  of  thefe  on  each  wing ; the  largefi;  of  which  is 
-.it  the  extremity  of  the  bone  of  the  Wing,  and  the  other  a foot  lower. 
The  neck  feems  to  be  more  {lender  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  birds, 
From  the  want  of  feathers. 

The  thighs  are  very  flefhy  and  large,  being  covered  with  a white 
fkin,  inclining  to  rednefs,  and  wrinkled  in  the  manner  of  a net,  whole 
mefhes  will  admit  the  end  of  a finger.  Some  have  very  firnall  feathers  - 
here  and  there  on  the  thighs  ; and  others  again  have  neither  feathers 
nor  wrinkles.  The  legs  are  covered  before  with  large  feales.  The  end 
«'»f  the  foot  is  cloven,  and  has  two  very  large  toes,  which,  like  the  leg, 
are  covered  with  feales.  Thefe  toes  are  of  unequal  i izes.  The  largefi, 
which  is  on  the  infidc,  is  feven  inches  long, . including  the  claw,  which 
is  near  three- fourths  of  an  inch  lung,  and  almofi;  as  broad.  The  other 
toe  is  but  four  inches  long,  and  lias  no  claws. 

The  ofirich  is  a native  only  of  the  torrid"  regions  of  Africa. 
Its  flefh  is  proferibed  in  Scripture;  and  m oft  of  the  ancient  writers 
deicribe  it  as  well  known  in  their  times.  Like  the  race  of  the  ele- 
phant it  is  tranfmitted  down  without  mixture;  and  has  never  been 
JcnoWfit  to  breed  out  of  that  country  which  fir  if  produced  it.  It 
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prefers  the  mod  folitary  and  horrid  defarts,  for  its  habitation  where 
there  are  few  vegetables  to  clothe  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  where  a 
drop  of  rain  never  refrefnes  it.  The  Arabians  aifert  that  the  odrich 
never  drinks;  and  the  place  of  its  habitation  feems  to  confirm  the  afiei- 
tion.  In  thefe  formidable  regions,  oftriches  are  feen  in  large  UoAs, 
which  to  the  dillant  fpedlator  appear  like  a regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
have  often  alarmed  a whole  caravan.  There  is  no  defart,  how  barren 
foever,  but  is.  capable  of  tupplying  thefe  animals  witn  proviiion.  i ney 
eat  aimed  every  thing  ; and  thefe  barren  trails  are  thus  doubly  grata? 
ful,  as  they  afford  both  food  and  fecurity.  The  odrich  is  of  ad  am* 
jnals  the  mod  voracious.  It  will  devour  leather,  grais,  hail,  non. 
Hones,  or  whatever  is  given  to  it.  Nor  are  its  powers  ol  digeliion  u..is 
in  what  is  digedible.  Thofe  fubdances  which  the  coats  ot  the  domach 
cannot  foften,  pafs  whole.  Hence  glafs,  dones,  or  iron,  are  excluded 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  devoured.  All  metals,  indeed,  wnicli 
are  fvvallowed  by  any  animal,  lole  a part  of  their  weight,  and  often 
the  extremities  of  their  figure,  from  the  aifion  of  tne  juices  of  the  do- 
mach  upon  their  furface.  A quarter  pidole,  which  was  l\v allowed  by 
a duck,  lod  i’even  grains  of  its  weight  in  the  gizzard  before  it  was 
voided  ; and  it  is  probable  that  a itill  greater  diminution  of  weight 
would  happen  in  the  domach  of  an  odrich.  Confidered  in  this  light, 
therefore,  this  animal  may  be  faid  to  diged  iron  ; but  luch  fubdances 
i'eldom  remairi  long  enough  in  the  domach  of  any  animal  to  undergo 
fo  tedious  an  operation.  The  odrich  lays  very  large  eggs ; fome  of 
them  being  above  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  above  fifteen 
pounds.  Thefe  eggs  have  a very  hard  fhell,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  crocodile,  except  that  thofe  of  the  latter  are  lefs  and  rounder. 

The  feafon  for  laying  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa  is  about  the 
beginning  of  July;  in  the  fouth,  it  is  about  the  latter  end  of  December. 
Thefe  birds  are  very7  prolific,  and  lay  generally  frofn  forty  to  fifty  eggs 
atone  clutch.  It  has  been  commonly  reported  that  the  female  depolitS 
them  in  the  fand  ; and,  covering  them  up,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  then  permits  the  young  to  Unit  for 
themfelves.  Very  little  of  this  however  is  true:  no  bird  has  a drongef 
affection  for  her  young  than  the  odrich,  and  none  watches  her  eggs 
with  greater  care.  It  happens,  indeed,  in  thofe  'hot  climates,  that 
there  is  lefs  necedity  for  the  continual  incubation  of  the  female;  and  Uus 
more  frequently  leaves  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no  fear  ot  being  chilled 
by  the  weather.  Rut.  though  die  fometimes  forfakes  them  by  day,  ihe 
always  carefully  broods  over  them  by  night;  nor  is  it  more  ti ue  that 
they  fovfake  their  young  after  they  are  fet  free  from  the  ihell.  On  the 
contrary,  the  young  are  not  even  able  to  walk  for  fcveral  days  after 
they  are  hatched.  During  tins  time;  the  old  ones  are  very  adiduous  in 
fupplying  them  with  gral's,  and  very  careful  to  defend  them  from  dan- 
ger. They  even  encounter  every  danger  in  their  defence. 

Befides  the  value  of  their  plumage,  fome  of  the  fa v age  nations  of 
Africa,  hunt  them  alfo  for  their  flelh;  which  they  coniider  as  a dainty. 
They  fometimes  alfo  breed  thefe  birds  tame  in  order  to  eat  the  young) 
of  which  the  female  is  faid  to  be  the  greated  delicacy  ; and  a fingla 
egg  is  faid  to  be  a fufficient  entertainment  for  eight  rn  :n. 

As  the  fpoils  of  the  odrich  are  thus  valuable,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  mar.  has  become  their  moil  aliVJuous  purfuer.  Tor  this  put* 
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pore,  the  Arabians  train  up  their  bed  and  fleeted  horfes,  and  hunt  the 
oft  rich.  Perhaps,  of  all  varieties  of  the  chafe,  this,  though  the  mod 
laborious,  is  yet  the  mod  entertaining.  As  loon  as  the  huntfman  comes 
within  fight  of  his  prey  he  puts  on  his  horfe  with  a gentle  gallop,  fo  as 
to  keep  the  oflrich  dill  in  fight.  At  the  fame  time  however,  he 
takes  care  not  to  terrify  it  from  the  plain  into  the  mountains.  Of  all 
known  animals  that  make  ufe  of  their  legs  in  running,  the  oflrich  is  by 
far  the  fvvifced.  Upon  oblerving  himfelf  therefore  purfued  at  a dis- 
tance, he  begins  to  run  at  fir  A,  but  gently;  either  infenfible  to  his  dan- 
ger, or  lure  of  efcaping.  In  this  fituation  he  fomewhat  refernbles  a 
man  at  full  lpeed.  His  wings,  like  two  arms,  keep  working  with  a 
motion  correipondent  to  that  of  his  legs  ; and  his  fpeed  would  very 
foon  fnatch  lnm  from  the  view  of  his  purifiers.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  filly  creature,  indead  of  going  off  in  a direct  line,  it  takes 
its  courfe  in  circles  ; while  the  huntfmen  dill  make  a fmall  courfe 
within,  relieve  each  other,  meet  it  at  unexpected  turns,  and  puifue  it 
in  this  manner  for  two  or  three  days  together.  At  lad,  quite  -exhauft- 
ed,  and  finding  all  power  to  elcape  impodible,  it  endeavours  to  hide 
itfelf  from  thofe  enemies  it  cannot  avoid,  and  covers  its  head  in  the 
fand,  or  the  fird  thicket  it  meets.  Sometimes,  however,  it  attempts 
to  face  its  purluers  : and,  though  in  general  the  mod  gentle  animal  in 
nature,  when  driven  to  defperation  it  defends  itfelf  with  ics  beak,  its 
wings  and  its  feet. 

7 he  Emu. 

Of  the  Emu,  which  many  call- the  American  oflrich,  but  little  is 
known.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  New  Continent;  and  the  travellers 
who  have  mentioned  it,  l'eem  to  have  been  more  folicitous  of  proving 
its  affinity  to  the  oflrich,  than  of  deferibing  thofe  peculiarities  which 
diflinguiffi  it  from  the  red  of  the  feathered  creation. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  Guiana,  along  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in 
the  inland  provinces  of  Brafil  and  Chili,  and  the  vafl  forefls  that  bor- 
der on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata.  They  are  known  to  have  been 
in  many  other  parts  of  South  America;  but  as  its  inhabitants  increafed, 
thefe  large  and  timorous  birds  either  fell  beneath  their  fuperior  power, 
or  fled  from  their  vicinity. 

The  emu,  though  not  fo  large  as  the  oflrich,  is  only  fecond  to  it  in 
magnitude.  It  is  by  far  the  larged  bird  in  the  New  Continent;  and 
is  generally  found  to  be  fix  feet  high,  meafuring  from  its  head  to  the 
ground.  Its  legs  are  three  feet  long ; and  its  thigh  is  near  as  thick  as 
that  of  a man.  It  is  covered  from  the  back  and  rump  with  long  fea- 
thers, which  are  grey  upon  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly.  It  goes 
very  fwiftly,  and  feems  abided  in  its  motion  by  a kind  of  tubercle  be- 
hind, like  an  heel,  upon  which,  on  plain  ground,  it  treads  very  fecuie- 
ly.  In  its  courfe  it  ufes  a very  odd  kind  of  action,  lifting  up  one  wing, 
which  it  keeps  elevated  for  a time ; till  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the 
other.  It  runs  fo  fwiftly,  that  the  fleeted  dogs  are  thrown  out  in  the 
purfuit.  One  of  them,  finding  itfelf  furrounded  by  the  huntfmen, 
darted  among  the  dogs  with  luch  fury  that  they  made  way  to  avoid 
its  rage ; and  it  efcaped,  by  its  amazing  velocity,  in  fafety  to  the 
mountains. 

When  the  young  ones  are  firft  hatched,  they  are  familiar,  and  follow 
the  fird  they  meet.  1 have  been  followed  royfelf,  fays  Wafer,  by  many 
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of  thefe  young  oftriches  ; which,  at  firft,  are  extremely  harmlefs  and 
fimple:  but  as  they  grow  older,  they  become  more  cunning  and  d.i- 
truftful ; and  run  fo  fail,  that  a greyhound  can  feared  y outftnp  them. 
Their  flefh,  in  general,  is  palatable;  efpecially  if  they  be  young.  Jt 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  rear  up  flocks  of  thefe  animals  tame,  par- 
ticularly as  they  are  naturally  fo  familiar.  They  might  alfo  be  found 
to  anfwer  domeftic  purpofes,  like  the  hen,  or  the  turkey.  1 heir  food 
could  not  be  expenfive,  if,  as  Narborough  fays,  they  lire  entirely  upon 

grafs. 

The  C a flow  ary. 

The  Caffiowary  is  a bird  which  was  hrit  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Dutch,  from  Java,  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found. 

The  caffiowary,  though  not  fo  large  as  the  former,  yet  appears  more 
bulky  to  the  eye;  its  body  being  nearly  equal,  and  its  neck  and  legs 
much  thicker  and  (Longer  in  proportion.  This  conformation  gives  it 
an  air  of  (Length  and  force,  which  the  ftercenefs  and  fingularity  of  its 
countenance  confpire  to  render  formidable,  it  is  live  ie^t  and  an  unit 
long,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  claws.  The  legs 
are  two  feet  and  an  hair  high,  from  tne  beily  to  the  end  of  me  ciaws. 
The  wing  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  does  not  appear  ; being  hid  under  the 
feathers  of  the  back.  In  other  birds,  a part  of  the  feathers  ferve  for 
flight,  and  are  different  from  thofe  that  ferve  for  mere  covering ; but 
in  the  caffowary,  all  the  feathers  are  of  the  fame  kind.  They  are  ge- 
nerally double  ; having  two  long  fliafts,  growing  out  of  a fhort  one* 
which  is  fixed  in  the  fkin.  The  beards  that  adorn  the  ftem  or  (baft,  are 
from  about  half  way  to  the  end,  very  long,  and  as  thick  as  an  horfe- 
hair,  without  being  fubdivided  into  fibres.  The  ftem  or  fliaft  is  flat. 
Alining,  black,  and  knotted  below ; and  from  each  knot  there  proceeds 
a beard.  The  beards  too<at  the  end  of  the  large  feathers  are  perfectly 
black  ; and  towards  the  root  they  are  of  a grey  tawny  colour ; fhorter, 
fofter  and  throwing  out  fine  fibres,  like  down.  Nothing  therefore  ap- 
pears except  the  ends,  which  are  hard  and  black  ; becaufe  the  other 
part,  compofed  of  down,  is  quite  covered.  There  are  feathers  on  the 
head  and  neck ; but  they  are  fo  fhort,  and  thinly  fown,  that  the  bird's 
fkin  appears  naked,  except  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  where 
they  are  a little  longer.  The  wings,  when  they  are  deprived  of  their 
feathers,  are  but  three  inches  long.  The  ends  of  the  wings  are  adorn- 
ed with  five  prickles,  which  differ  both  in  refpeft  of  length  and  thick- 
nefs,  and  which  bend  like  a bow:  thefe  are  hollow  from  the  roots  to 
the  very  points  having  only  that  flight  fubftance  within,  which  all  quills 
are  known  to  have.  The  longeft  of  thefe  prickles  is  eleven  inches  ; and 
it  is  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  root,  being  thicker  there 
than  towards  the  extremity  : the  point  feems  to  be  broken  off. 

The  part,  however,  which  diftingniffies  this  animal  moft  is  the  head 
and  which  though  fmall,  like  that  of  an  oftrich,  does  not  fail  to  infpire 
fome  degree  of  terror.  It  is  without  feathers,  and  in  a manner  armed 
with  a helmet  of  horny  fubftance,  that  covers  it  from  the  root  of  the 
bill  to  near  half  the  head  backwards.  This  helmet  is  black  before  and 
yellow  behind.  Its  fubftance  is  very  hard,  being  formed  by  the  elevation 
of  the  bone  of  the  fkull ; and  it  confilts  of  feveral  plates,  one  above  a- 
nother,  like  the  horn  of  an  ox.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  was  lliedl 
every  year  with  the  feathers  j but  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  it 
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only  exfoliates  (lowly  like  the  beak.  To  the  peculiar  oddity  of  this  na- 
tural armour  may  be  added  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  this  animal,  which 
is  a bright  yellow,  and  the  globe  being  above  an  inch  and  an  half  in 
diameter,  give  it  an  air  equally  tierce  and  extraordinary.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  eye-lid,  there  is  a row  of  fmall  hairs,  over  which  there  is  a- 
nother  row  of  black  hair,  which  are  pretty  like  an  eye-brow.  The  tides  of 
the  head,  about  the  eye  and  ear,  being  deditute  of  any  covering,  are  blue, 
except  the  middle  of  the  lower  eye-lid,  which  is  white.  The  neck  is  of 
a violet  colour,  inclining  to  that  of  (late  ; and  it  is  red  behind  in  feve- 
ral  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle.  About  the  middle  of  the  neck 
before,  at  the  rife  of  the  large  feathers,  there  are  two  projections  form- 
ed by  the  (kin,  which  are  fomewhat  like  the  gills  of  a cock,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  they  are  blue  as  well  as  red.  The  (kin  which 
covers  the  fore  part  of  the  bread,  on  which  this  bird  leans  and  reds,  is 
hard,  callous,  and  without  feathers.  The  thighs  and  legs  are  covered 
with  feathers,  and  are  extremely  thick,  drong,  and  ftraight ; but  the 
legs  are  thicker  a little  above  the  foot  than  in  any  other  place.  The 
toes  arc  covered  with  (bales,  and  are  but  three  in  number;  for  that 
which  (hould  be  behind  is  wanting. 

Thus  formed  for  a life  of  hodility,  one  might  naturally  fuppofe  that 
the  caifowary  was  one  of  the  mod  terrible- of  animals.  But  nothing  is 
fo  oppofite  to  its  natural  character,  nothing  fo  different  from  the  life  it 
is  contented  to  lead.  It  never  attacks  others  ; and  indead  of  the  bill, 
when  attacked,  it  rather  makes  ufe  of  its  legs,  and  kicks  like  an  horfe, 
or  runs  againd  its  purfuer,  beats  him  down,  and  treads  him  to  the 

i 

manner  of  going  of  this  animal  is  not  lefs  extraordinary  than  its 
appearance.  Indead  of  proceeding  direCtly  forward,  it  feems  to  kick 
up  behind  with  one  leg,  and  then  making  a bound  onward  with  the  o- 
ther  it  advances  with  fuch  prodigious  velocity,  that  the  fwifted  racer 
would  be  left  far  behind. 

The  firme  degree  of  voracioufnefs  which  we  perceived  in  the  odrich, 
obtains  as  drongly  here.  The  caffowary  fwallows  every  thing  that 
comes  within  the  capacity  of  its  gullet.  The  Dutch  alfert  that  it  can 
devour  not  only  glafs,  iron,  and  Hones,  but  even  burning  coals,  with- 
out the  lead  hurt.  It  is  faid  that  the  palfage  of  the  food  through  its 
gullet  is  performed  fo  fpcedily,  that  even  the  very  eggs  which  it  has 
(wallowed  whole,  pafs  through  it  unbroken,  in  the  fame  form  they  went 
down.  The  caflowary’s  eggs  are  of  a grey  aih  colour,  inclining  to 
green.  The  larged  is  found  to  be  fifteen  inches  round  one  way,  and 
about  twelve  the  other. 

The  fouthem  parts  of  the  mod  eadern  Indies  feems  to  be  the  natu- 
ral climate  of  the  cadowary.  His  domain,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  begins 
where  that  of  the  odrich  terminates.  The  latter  has  never  been  found 
beyond  the  Ganges  ; while  the  caifowary  is  never  feen  nearer  than  the 
illands  of  Banda,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and  the  cor- 
refponding  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  Dodo. 

The  Dodo  indead  of  appearing  to  be  Iwift,  feems  to  be  mod  unwiel- 
dy and  ina&ive.  Its  body  is  maffive,  almod  round,  and  covered  with 
grey  feathers  : it  is  jud  barely  fupported  upon  two  fhort  thick  legs  like 
pillars.  The  neck,  thick  and  purfy,  is  joined  to  the  head,  which  con- 
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fifls  of  two  great  chaps,  that  open  far  behind  the  eyes,  which  are  large 
black  and  prominent.  Hence  the  animal  when  it  gapes  feems  to  be  all 
mouth.  The  bill  therefore  is  of  an  extraordinary  length,  not  flat  and 
broad,  but  thick,  and  of  a bluifh  white,  (harp  at  the  end,  and  each 
chap  crooked  in  oppofite  directions.  From  all  this  refults  a ftnpid  and 
voracious  phyfiognomy ; which  is  hill  more  encreafed  by  a border  of 
feathers  like  an  hood  round  the  root  of  the  beak.  The  dodo  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  wings,  covered  with  foft  alh  coloured  feathers,  but  they  are 
too  ihort  to  a (lift  it  in  Hying,  its  tail  conlifts  of  a few  fmall  curled 
feathers,  but  it  is  difproportioned  and  difplaced.  Its  legs  are  too  Ihort 
for  running,  and  its  body  too  fat  to  be  lirong. 

I his  bird  is  a native  of  the  Ifle  of  France  ; and  the  Dutch,  who  firft 
difcovered  it  there,  called  it  in  their  language  the  naufeous  bird , as  well 
from  its  difgufting  figure,  as  from  the  bad  tafte  of  its  fiefh.  However* 
fucceeding  obfervers  contradid  this  firft  report,  and  after t that  its  flefti 
is  good  and  wholeiome.  It  is  a fimple  bird,  and  is  very  eafily  taken. 
Three  or  four  dodos  are  enough  to  dine  an  hundred  men. 

The  Gal  den  Eagle . 

The  golden  eagle  is  the  largeft  and  the  nobleft  of  all  thofe  birds  that 
have  received  the  name  of  eagle.  It  weighs  about  twelve  pounds. 
It  is  thre^  long  ; the  extent  of  its  wings  are  feven  feet  four  inches  * 
the  bill  is  three  inches  long,  and  of  a deep  blue;  and  the  eye  is  of  an 
hazel  colour.  The  fight  and  fenfe  of  fmelling  are  very  acute.  The 
head  and  neck  are  ciothed  with  narrow,  (harp  pointed  feathers,  of  3. 
deep  brown  colour,  bordered  with  tawny ; but  thofe  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  in  very  old  birds,  turn  grey.  The  whole  body,  above  as 
well  as  below,  is  of  a dark  brown  ; and  the  feathers  of  the  back  are 
finely  clouded  with  a deeper  fliade  of  the  fame.  The  winy;  when 
clothed  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  I he  quill  feathers  are  of  a cho- 
colate colour,  and  the  (hafts  are  white.  The  tail  is  of  a deep  brown 
irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with  an  obfeure  afh- colour,  generally 
white  at  the  roots  of  the  feathers.  The  legs  are  yellow,  ihort,  and 
very  ftrong,  being  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  feathered  to  the 
very  feet.  The  toes  are  covered  with  large  Dales,  and  armed  with  the 
molt  iormidab.e  claws,  the  middle  of  which  are  two  inches  lonrr 
In  the  rear  of  this  terrible  bird  follow  the  ring-tailed  eagle,  th t common 
eage,  the  bald  eagle,  the  white  eagle,  the  hough-footed  eagle,  the  erne,  the 
black  eagle,  the  ofprey,  the  fea-cagle,  and  the  crowned  earle.  Thefe  and 
others  that  might  be  added,  form  different  fliades  in  this  fierce  family 
out  have  all  the  fame  rapacity,  the  fame  general  form,  the  fame  habits! 
and  the  lame  manner  of  rearing  their  young. 

In  general,  thefe  birds  are  found  in  mountainous  countries,  and 
breed  among  the  loft, ell  cliffs.  They  chufe  thofe  places  which  are  rc- 
moteft  from  man,  upon  whofe  pofteffions  they  but  feldom  make  their 
depredations,  being  contented  rather  to  purine  the  wild  game  in  the 
toreft,  than  to  nfque  their  fafety  to  fatisfy  their  hunger.  ° 

It  requires  great  patience  and  much  art  to  tame  an  eagle  ; and  even 
though  taken  young,  and  rendered  fubmiftive  by  long  affiduity  vet 

ftl  VtIS  mng?US  dom.eftic’  and  °ften  direds  its  violence  againft  iu 
ma  ter.  When  brought  into  the  field  for  the  purpofes  of  fowfing,  the 
falconer  is  never  fure  of  its  attachment.  That  innate  pride,  and  love 
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the  falconer  fees  It,  when  let  loofe,  firft  (loop  towards  the  ground* 
and  then  rife  perpendicularly  into  the  clouds,  he  gives  up  al1  his  former 
labour  for  loft.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  brought  to  have  an  at- 
tachment for  their  feeder : they  are  then  highly  ferviceable,  and  libe- 
rally provide  for  his  pleafures  and  fupport.  When  the  falconer  lets 
them  go  from  his  hind,  they  play  about  and  hover  round  him  till  their 
game  prefent  itfelf,  which  they  difeover  at  an  immenfe  diltance,  and 
always  purfue  with  fuccefs. 

Of  all  animals  the  eagle  flies  highefl.  Of  all  birds  alfo,.  he  has  the 
quickeft  eye  ; but  his  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  vul- 
ture. He  never  purfues,  therefore,  but  in  fight;  and  when  he  has 
fei/ed  his  prey,  he  (loops  from  his  height,  as  if  to  examine  its  weight,, 
always  laying  it  on  the  ground  before  he  carries  it  o(F.  Although  his 
wing  is  very  powerful,  yet,  as  he  has  but  little  fupplenefs  in  the  joints 
of  the  leu,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  rife  when  down  ; however,  if  not  in- 
ftantly  purfued,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  off  geele  and  cranes. 
He  alfo  (hatches  off  hares,  lambs,  and  kids  ; and  often  deftroys  fawns 
and  calves.  Infants  themfelves,  when  left  unattended,  have  been  de- 
ft roved  bv  thefe  rapacious  creatures ; which  probably  gave  rife  to  the- 
fable  of  Ganymede’s  being  fnatched  up  by  an  eagle  to  heaven. 

An  ip  fiance  is  recorded  of  two  children  being  carried  off  by  eagles 
in  Scotland  ; but  fortunately  they  fuffered  no  hurt  by  the  way.  The 
eagles  too  being  purfued,  the  children  w^ere  reftored  fafe  cut  of  the 
nefts  to  the  affrighted  parents. 

The  eagle  is  always  a formidable  neighbour;  but  particularly  when  1 
rearing  its  young,  Jt  is  then  that  the  female,  as  well  as  the  male,  ex- 
ert all  their  force  and  mduftr-y  in  behalf  of  their  young.  Smith,  in  his 
Hiftory  or  Kerry,  relates,  that  a poor  man  in  that  country  got  a com- 
fortable fubdftencc  for  his  family,  during  a fummer  of  famine,  out  of 
an  eagle’s  neft,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food,  which  was  plentifully 
(up plied  by  the  old  ones.  He  protraffed  their  affiduity  beyond  the  ufual 
time,  by  clipping  the  wings,  and  retarding  the  flight  of  the  young. 

It  happen  d fume  time  ago,  in  the  fame  country,  that  a peafant  re- 
folved  to  rob  the  neft  of  an  eagle,  that  had  built  in  a fmall  ifland,  in 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Killamey.  He  accordingly  (tripped,  and  fwam 
in  to  the  ifland,  while  the  old  ones  were  abfent ; and,  having  robbed  the 
neft  of  its  young,  he  was  preparing  to  fwim  back,  with  the  eaglets 
tied  in  a firing.  Whilft,  however,  he  was  up  to  the  chin  in  the  water, 
the  old  eagles  returned,  and,  miffing  their  young,  quickly  fell  upon 
the  plunderer,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  his  refiftance,  difpatched  him  with 
their  beaks  and  talons. 

In  order  to  extirpate  thefe  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a law  in  the 
Orkney  Iflands,  which  entitles  any  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle  to  a hen 
out  cl  every  houfe  in  tire  parilh  in  which  the  plunderer  is  killed. 

The  neft  of  the  eagle  is  ufually  built  in  the  molt  inacceffible  cliff  of 
the  rock,  and  often  ihielded  from  the  weather  by  fome  jutting  crag 
that  hangs  over  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  wholly  expofed  to  the 
winds  : for  the  neft  is  flat,  though  built  with  great  labour.  It  is  faid 
that  the  fame  neft  ferves  the  eagle  during  life  ; and  indeed  the  pains 
bellowed  in  forming  it  feems  to  argue  as  much.  It  is  afferted,  that  as 
foon  as  the  young  ones  are  fomewhat  grown,  the  dam  kills  the  moil 

feeble  or  the  moil  voracious.  If  this  happen,  it  muft  proceed  only 
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from  the  neceffities  of  the  parent,  who  is  incapable  of  providing  for 
their  fupport  j and  is  content  to  &icrifice  a part  to  the  welfare  of  the 
majority. 

The  plumage  of  the  eaglets  is  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  as  when  they 
come  to  be  adult.  They  are  at  fir  ft  white  ; then  inclining  to  yellow  ; 
and  at  laft  of  light  brown.  Age,  hunger,  long  captivity,  and  difeafes, 
make  them  whiter.  They  are  faid  to  live  above  an  hundred  years : 
and  they  at  laft  die,  not  of  old  age,  but  from  the  beak  turning  inward 
upon  the  under  mandible,  and  thus  preventing  their  taking  any  food. 
They  are  indeed  equally  remarkable,  for  their  longevity,  and  for  their 
power  of  continuing  a long  time  from  food.  One  of  this  fpecies, 
which  has  now  been  nine  years  in  the  polTeftion  of  Mr  Owen  Holland, 
of  Conway,  lived  thirty- two  years  with  the  gentleman  who  made  him 
a prefent  of  it ; but  what  its  age 'was  when  the  latter  received  it  from 
Ireland,  is  unknown.  The  lame  bird  alfo  affords  a proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  other  remark  ; having  once,  through  the  negled  of  fervants,  en- 
dured hunger  for  twenty- one  days. 

Such  are  the  general  chara&eriftics  and  habitudes  of  the  eagle  ; 
however,  in  feme  thefe  habitudes  differ,  as  the  fea  eagle  and  the  ofprey 
live  chiefly  upon  filh,  and  confequently  build  their  nefts  on  the  fea- 
fhore.  They  alfo  build  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  on  the  ground  among 
reeds  j and  often  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  rather  lets  than  thofe  of  a hen, 
of  a white  elliptical  form.  They  catch  their  prey,  which  is  chiefly  fifh, 
by  darting  down  upon  them.  The  Italians  compare  the  violent  de- 
feent  of  thefe  birds  on  their  prey,  to  the  fall  of  lead  into  the  water ; and 
call  them  aquila  plumbina,  or  the  leaden  eagle. 

Nor  is  the  bald  eagle,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  Carolina,  lets 
remarkable  for  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It  flies  very  heavily  ; and  can- 
not overtake  its  prey,  like  others  of  the  fame  denomination.  To  re- 
medy this,  it  often  attends  a fort  of  fifliing  hawk,  which  it  purfues,  and 
ftrips  the  plunderer  of  its  prey.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  this 
hawk  flies  fwifter  than  it.  It  alfo  generally  attends  upon  fowlers  in 
the  winter  ; and  when -any  birds  are  wounded,  they  are  certain  of  be- 
ing feized  by  the  eagle,  though  they  may  fly  from  the  fowler.  This 
bird  will  often  alio  fteal  young  pigs,  and  carry  them  alive  to  the  neft, 
which  is  com  poled  of  twigs,  Hicks,  and  rubbilh.  This  neft  is  large 
enough  to  fill  the  body  of  a cart ; and  is  commonly  full  of  bones,  and 
putrid  fleflr,  the  ftench  of  which  is  intolerable. 

The  dlftin&ive  marks  of  each  fpecies  are  as  follow. 

The  golden  eagle , is  of  a tawny,  iron  colour  : its  head  and  neck  are 
of  a reddiih  iron  : the  tail  feathers  are  of  a dirty  white,  marked  with 
crofs  bands  of  tawny  iron;  the  legs  are  covered  with  tawny  iron 
feathers. 

The  common  eagley  is  of  a brown  colour:  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  inclines  to  red  ; the  tail  feathers  are  white,  blackening  at  the 
ends  . the  outer  ones,  on  each  fide,  are  of  an  alii  colour,  the  legs  are 
covered  with  feathers  of  a reddiih  brown. 

The  bald  eagle , is  brown  ; the  head,  neck  and  tail  feathers  are  white  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  are  brown. 

The  white  eagle , is  perfectly  white. 

The  kough-juoted  eagle , is  of  a dirty  brown  colour  : fpotted  under  the 
wings,  and  on  the  legs,  with  white ; the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white 
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at  the  beginning  and  the  point;  the  leg  feathers  are  dirty  brown,  fpot- 
ted  with  white. 

The  white  tailed  eagle , is  a dirty  brown  : its  head  is  white  ; the  Items 
of  the  feathers  are  black  ; the  rump  inclines  to  black  ; the  tail-feathers, 
the  fir  It  half  black,  the  end  half  white  : its  legs  are  naked. 

The  erne , is  of  a dirty  iron  colour  above,  of  an  iron  mixed  with 
black  below  : the  head  and  neck  are  a(h,  mixed  with  chefnut : the 
points  of  the  wings  are  blackilh,  the  tail  feathers  are  white  ; the  legs 
are  naked. 

The  Hack  eagle , is  blackilh  : the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
mixed  with  red  ; the  tail-feathers,  are  the  fird  half  white,  fpeckled 
with  black;  the  other  half,  blackilh ; the  leg-feathers  are  of  a dirty  white. 

The  fea  eagle , inclines  to  white,  mixed  with  iron  brown  ; its  belly 
is  white,  with  iron-coloured  fpots  ; the  covert  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
whitifh  ; the  tail-feathers  are  black  at  the  extremity  : the  upper  part  of 
the  leg-feathers  are  of  an  iron  brown. 

The  of  prey,  is  brown  above  ; and  white  below  ; the  back  of  the  head 
Is  white  ; the  outward  tail-feathers,  on  the,  inner  fide,  are  Ilreaked  with 
white  ; and  its  legs  are  naked. 

The  jean  le  blanc , is  brownifh  grey  above;  but  white  fpotted  with  taw- 
ny brown,  below ; the  tail  feathers  on  the  outfide,  and  at  the  extremi- 
ty. are  brown  : on  the  inllde,  they  are  white,  (freaked  with  brown  : 
the  legs  are  naked. 

The  eagle  of  Ur  aft,  is  a blackilh  brown  ; its  wings  are  mixed  with 
afii  colour : its  tail  feathers  arc  white,  and  its  legs  are  naked. 

The  Oroonoko  eagle , with  a topping,  above,  is  blackilh  brown:  below, 
It  is  white,  fpotted  with  black  : the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  yellow  : 
the  tail-leathers  are  brown,  with  white  circles;  its  leg-feathers  are  white, 
fpotted  with  black. 

'The  crowned  ylfrican  eagle , with  a topping  : its  tail  is  of  an  afli-co- 
lour,  Ilreaked  on  the  upper  fide  with  black. 

The  eagle  of  Pondicherry , is  of  a chefnut  colour,  the  half  of  the  fix 
outward  tail  feathers  are  black. 

The  Condor . 

The  Condor  polfelfes,  in  an  higher  degree  than  the  eagle,  all  the  quali- 
ties that  render  it  formidable,  not  only  to  the  feathered  kind,  but  to 
beads,  and  even  to  man  himfelf.  It  is  eighteen  feet  acrofs,  when  its 
wings  are  extended.  The  beak  is  fo  Ilrong  as  to  pierce  the  body  of  a 
cow ; and  two  of  them  are  able  to  devour  it.  They  do  not  even 
abftain  from  man  himfelf:  but  fortunately  there  are  but  few  of  the  fpe- 
cies.  The  Indians  alfert,  that  they  will  carry  off  a deer,  or  a young 
calf,  in  their  talons,  as' eagles  would  an  hare  or  a rabbit.  They  fel- 
dom  frequent  the  foreds,  as  they  require  a large  fpace  for  the  difplay 
of  their  wings ; but  they  are  found  on  the  fea-ihore,  and  the  banks  of 
jivers,  whither  they  defeend,  at  certain  feafons,  from  their  heights  of 
the  mountains.  Condamine  has  frequently  feen  them  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  and  obferved  them  hovering  over  a flock 
of  Ihcep  ; and  he  thinks  they  would,  once,  have  attempted  to  carry 
one  off,  had  they  not  been  feared  away  by  the  lnepherds.  The  condor 
is  of  a brown  colour. 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  animal  be  peculiar  to  America  only,  or 

whether  it  may  not  have  been  deferibed  by  the  naturalifts  of  other  coun- 
tries. 
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tr-,«  It  is  fuppofcd,  that  the  great  bird,  called  the  Rock  defcribed 

“Vi"  ~i  sstapsttj  S.£  i& 

which  is  lancer  titan  the  eagle,  as  well  as  the  vulture  of  Senegal,  which 
carries  of  children,  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  condor.  Rttffia,  Lapland, 
and  even  Switzerland  and  Germany,  are  find  to  have  been  ucquamted 
wlfh  this  animal.  In  the  deiarts  ol  Pachomac,  where  tt  is  chiefly  ieen, 
rre-r  fcldom  venture  to  travel.  Thole  wild  regions  are  fuftcient  of 
them  lei  ves  to  infpire  a fecret  honor:  broken  prectptces-prowlmg  pan- 
Sers-forells  only  vocal  with  the  biffing  of  1 ^pents-and  mountains 
rendered  ftill  more  terrible  by  the  condor,  the  only  b.rd  that  ventures 

to  make  its  re  tick  nee  in  thofe  dreary  fixations. 

The  Vulture. 

Vultures  may  be  eaftly  diftinguilhed  from  all  thofe  of  the  eagle  kind, 
by  the  naked  net's  of  their  heads  and  necks,  winch  are  without  lea  hers, 
and  only  covered  with  a very  flight  down,  or  a few  featured  hams. 
Their  eyes  are  more  prominent;  thofe  of  the  eagle  be, ng  butted  more 
in  the  focket.  The  claws  are  Oiorter,  and  kls.  hooked.  I he  mfide  of 
the  wing  is  covered  with  a thick  down,  which  is  different  m them  fiom 
all' other  birds  of  prey.  Their  attitude  is  not  lo  eredt  as  that  of  uie 
eagle ; and  their  flight  more  difficult  anti  heavy. 

In  this  tribe  we  may  clafs  the  golden,  the  afh-coloured,  and  the 
brown  vulture,  which  are  inhabitants  of  Europe;  the  fpotted,  and  the 
black  vulture  of  Egypt;  the  bearded  vulture,  the  Braulian  vulture, 
and  the  king  of  the  vultures  of  South  America.  . 

The  Golden  Vulture  feems  to  be  the  firft  of  the  kind  ; and  is  in  many 
refpedts  like  the  golden  eagle,  but  larger  in  every  proportion.  From 
the  end  of  the  beak  to  that  of  the  tail,  it  is  four  feet  and  an  half,  and 
to  the  end,  of  the  claws  forty- five  inches.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
bread,  and  belly,  are  of  a red  colour  ; but  on  the  tail  it  is  more  faint, 
and  deeper  near  the  head.  The  feathers  are  black  on  the  back  ; but 
- 0f  a yellowifh  colour  on  the  wings  and  tail.  Others  of  the  kind  differ 
from  this  in  colour  and  dimenfions  ; but  they  are  all  (Iron gly  marked 
by  their  naked  heads,  and  beak  ftraight  in  the  beginning,  but  hooking 

at  the  point.  v ...... 

They  are  ftill  more  ftrongly  marked  by  their  nature,  which  in  all 

vultures  is  cruel,  filthy,  and  indolent.  Their  fenfe  of  duelling,  how- 
ever,  is  amazingly  acute  ; and  Nature,  for  this  purpofe,  has  beftowed 
upon  them  two  large  apertures  or  nollrils  without,  and  an  extenfive 
olfactory  membrane  within.  They  feem  adapted  inwardly,  not  only 
to  be  carnivorous,  but  to  eat  corn,  or  whatever  elle  of  that  kind  they 
can  fall  in  with. 

This  bird,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  but  too 
well  known  on  the  weftern  continent,  is  unknown  in  England.  In  E- 
gypt,  Arabia,  and  many  other  kingdoms  of  Africa  and  Alia,  vultures 
are  found  in  prodigious  numbers.  The  infide  down  of  their  wing  is 
converted  into  a verv  warm  and  comfortable  kind  of  fur,  and  is  com- 
monly fold  in  the  Afiatic  markets. 

In  Egypt,  indeed,  this  bird  feems  to  be  of  fingular  fervice.  There 
are  great  flocks  ot  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo,  which 
no  perfon  is  permitted  to  deftroy.  I he  iervicc  they  render  to  the  in- 
habitants, is  devouring  all  the  carrion  and  filth  ol  that  great  city ; which 

might 
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rmglit  otherwife  tend  to  corrupt  the  air.  They  are  for  the  moft  part 
feen  m company  with  the  w.ld  dogs  of  the  country,  tearing  a carcaf 
very  del, berately  together.  This  odd  affociation  produces  no  JS* 
n,e  birds  turn  quadrupeds  feem  to  live  amicably,  and  nothing  but  har 
mony  fub.ifts  between  them.  The  wonder  is  (till  the  greater,  as  both 
are  extremely  rapacon.  and  both  very  lean;  probably  having  but  lit- 
tie  even  of  the  wretched  food  on  which  they  fubfift.  ° 

In  A merica,  they  lead  a life  fomewhat  fimilar.  Wherever  the  huntf- 
men,  who  there  only  purfue  birds  for  the  (kins,  are  found  to  go,  thefe 
buds  are  feen  to  purine  them.  They  Hill  hover  at  a little  diftance 
and  the  moment  they  fee  the  bead  flayed  and  left  by  the  huntfmen,  they 

call  out  to  each  other,  pour  down  upon  the  carcafs,  and,  pick  its  bones 
bare  in  an  mftant. 

* il!i*M0th,Tthei  the  Voracioufnefs  of  there  birds,  are  almoft 

mcredibJe.  In  the  Lrafils,  where  they  are  found  in  great  abundance 

\.mcn  tiiey  light  upon  a carcafs,  which  they  have  liberty  to  tear  at  their 
eafe,  they  gorge  themfelves,  till  they  are  unable  to  fly ; and  mull  hop 
along  when  they  are  purlued.  They  are  always  flow  and  unable  to 
mount  eafily  from  the  ground,  but  when  fatiated  they  can  hardly 
move.  1 hey  do  not  however  continue  long  in  this  awkward  pofture  : 
for  they  foon  difeharge  the  contents  of  their  ftomach  by  vomit 

,t  is  plealant  to  be  a fpetfator  of  the  hoftilities  between  animals  that 
are  thus  hateful  or  noxious.  Of  all  creatures,  the  two  moft  at  enmity,  is 
the  vuiture  ot  Brahl  and  the  crocodile.  The  female  of  this  terrible 
amphibious  creature,  which  in  the  rivers  of  that  part  of  the  world 
grows  to  the  hze  ot  twenty-feven  feet,  lays  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred eggs  in  the  fends,  on  die  fide  of  the  river,  and  leaves  them  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  ot  the  climate.  For  this  purpofe,  flie  takes 
evt  ry  precaution  that  the  place  where  flie  depolits  them  may  not  be 
it  covered  by  any  other  animal.  In  the  mean  time,  however  a num- 
ber ot  vultures,  lit,  Client  and  unfeen,  in  die  branches  of  fome  neigh- 
bouring foreft,  and  view  the  crocodile's  operations,  with  the  pleating- 
expedition  ot  plunder.  They  patiently  wait  till  the  crocodile  has  laid 
the  whole  number  of  her  eggs,  till  the  has  covered  them  carefully  un~ 
cut  die  fanJ,  and  until  the  is  retired  from  them  to  a convenient  diftance. 

1 hen,  encouraging  each  other  with  cries,  they  pour  in  a body  down 
upon  the  neft,  hook  up  the  fand  in  a moment,  and  devour  the  whole 

li  n,°r!hl1?  ,Ca?  ^ more  lcan’  ftringy>  naufeous,  and  unfavory 
than  the  flefli  of  theie  vultures.  It  is  in  vain  that,  when  killed,  the 

jump  has  been  cut  oif;  in  vain  the  body  has  been  waflied,  and  fpices 
med  to  overpower  its  prevailing  odour:  it  ftill  fmells  and  taftes  of  the 
can  ion  by  which  it  was  nourithed,  and  fends  forth  a ftench  that  is  in- 
fupportable.  ahefe  birds,  at  leaft  thofe  of  Europe,  ufually  lay  two 
eggs  at  a time,  and  produce  but  once  a year.  They  make  their  nefts 
in  macceflible  cliffs,  and  in  places  fo  remote  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  hnd  them. 

Of  the  Falcon  kind. 

Falconry,  which  is  now  fo  much  diffufed  among  us,  was  the  princi- 
pal amufement  of  our  anceftors.  A perfon  of  rank  fcarce  ftirred  out 
wit  lout  his  hawk  on  his  hand,  which  in  old  paintings  is  the  criterion 
ci  nobility.  The  expence  which  attended  this  fport  was  very  great, 
^mong  the  old  Welch  princes,  the  king’s  falconer  was  the  fourth  of- 
ficer 
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, •„  ,V  date  • but  irotwlth  Handing  all  his  honours,  he  was  forbid 

to°  take  ^re  than  th«e  Naughts  of  beer  from  his  horn,  left  ha  ftrould 
net  drunk  and  negletft  his  duty.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Firlt,  *>ir 
Thomas  Monfon  is  faid  to  have  given  a thoufand  pounds  for  a cafto 


even  in  h ucnuu  a * . . . , 1 r 

a vear  and  a day,  together  with  a fine  at  the  king  s pleasure. 

Of  many  of  the  ancient  falcons  tiled  for  this  purpole,  we  at  this 
time  know  only  the  names.  Of  thofe  in  ufe  at  prefent,  both  here  and 
m other  countries,  are  the  gyr-falcon,  the  falcon,  the  lanner,  the  facrc, 
the  hobby,  the  keftril,  and  the  merlin.  Thefe  are  called  the  long-wing- 
ed hawks,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  gofs-hawk,  the  fparrovt -nav,  , 
the  kite,  and  the  buzzard,  which  have  fhorter  wings  and  which  are 
either  too  flow,  too  cowardly,  too  indolent,  or  too  obflmate,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  pleafures  of  the  field.  r , 

The  vyr-falcon  leads  in  this  bold  train.  He  exceecs  all  other  fa. con 

in  the  largenefs  of  his  flze,  for  he  approaches  nearly  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  eagle.  The  top  of  the  head  is  flat,  and  of  an  alh  co.our,  with 
a ftrong,  thick,  fhort,  and  blue  beak.  The  feathers  of  the  back  and 
wings  are  marked  with  black  fpots,  in  the  fliape  of  an  heart.  He  is  a 
courageous  and  fierce  bird,  nor  is  he  afraid  even  of  the  eagle  hnnfelf ; 
but  he  chiefly  flies  from  the  ftork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane.  ^ He  is 
moftly  found  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  but  lofes  neither  his 
ftrength  nor  his  courage  when  introduced  into  the  milder  climates. 

The  falcon , properly  fo  called,  is  the  fecond  both  in  flze  and  value. 
There  are  fome  varieties  in  this  bird  ; but  there  ieem  to  be  only  two 
that  claim  diftin&ion.  Thefe  are  the  falcon-gentil  and  the  peregrine- 
falcon  ; both  of  which  are  far  lefs  than  the  gyr,  and  are  about  the  flze 
of  a raven.  Next  in  flze  to  thefe  is  the  lanner,  a bird  now  very  little 
known  in  Europe.  The  facre  follows  whofe  legs  are  of  a bluifli  colour 
and  ferve  to  diftinguifh  it.  To  thefe  fucceeds  the  hobby,  ufed  for 
fmaller  game,  for  darin‘g  larks*  and  ftooping  at  quails.  T.  he  keftrh 
was  trained  for  the  fame  purpofes  ; and  laftly  the  merlin  ; which  though 
the  frralleft  of  all  the  hawk  or  falcon  kind,  and  not  much  larger  than 
a thruih,  yet  difplays  a degree  of  courage  that  renders  him  formidable 

even  to  birds  ten  times  his  flze.  ^ 

The  courage  of  thefe  creatures  in  general  was  fuch,  that  no  bird, 
which  was  not  very  much  above  their  own  flze,  could  terriiy  them. 
Their  fwiftnefs  was  fo  great,,  that  fcarce  any  bird  could  efcape  them  ; 
and  their  docility  fo  remarkable,  that  they  obeyed  not  only  the  com- 
mands, but  the  flgns  of  their  mailer.  They  remained  quietly  perched 
upon  his  hand  till  their  game  was  flufhed,  or  elle  kept  hovering  round 
his  head,  till  he  gave  them  leave  to  feize  upon  their  prey.  The  com- 
mon falcon  is  a bird  of  fuch  fpirit,  that  like  a conqueror  in  a count)  v , 
he  keeps  all  birds  in  fubjetfion  to  his  prowefs.  Where  he  is  feen  fly- 
ing wild,  as  I often  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  him,  the  birds  of  e- 
very  kind,  that  feemed  entirely  to  dilregard  the  kite  or  the  fpai  row- 
hawk,  fly  with  fere  am  s at  his  mod  diftant  appearance. 

In  order  to  train  up  a falcon,  the  mailer  begins  by  putting  (Traps  up- 
on his  legs,  which  ar*e  called  jelfes,  and  to  which  a ring  with  the  own- 
er’s name  is  faftened.  To  thefe  alio  are  added  littie  bells,  which  often 

aired 
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d!ref  '!ie  P'ace  '>4  is.  if  loft  in  the  chace.  He  is  always  carried 

on  the  hand,  and  is  obliged  to  be  kept  without  fieeping.  If  he  be  flub 
born,  and  attempt  to  bite,  his  head  is  plunged  into  water.  Thus  bv 
hunger,  watching,  and  fatigue,  he  is  conflrained  to  fubmit  to  havirur 
his  head  covered  by  a hood  or  cowl,  which  covers  his  eyes.  This 
troublefome  employment  continues  often  for  three  ’days  and  niehts 
together.  It  rarely  happens  but  at  the  end  of  this,  his  necelBties,  and 
1 le  P1 'nation  oi  J'ght  make  him  give  up  every  idea  of  liberty,  and  over- 
come his  natural  wildnefs.  His  mafter  judges  of  his  being  tamed  when 
he  permits  his  head  to  be  covered  without  refinance,  and  when  unco- 

Jwi  £ feiZ,eS  tbe  meat  b.efore  him  c°ntentedly.  The  repetition  of 
thele  lelions  by  degrees  enfures  fuccels.  His  wants  beinp-  the  chief 
principle  of  his  dependance,  it  is  endeavoured  to  encreafe  his  appetite 
by  giving  him  little  balls  of  flannel,  which  he  greedilv  fwallows  Ha- 
ving thus  excited  the  appetite,  care  is  taken  to  fatisfy'it ; and  thus  o-ra’ 

titude  attaches  the  bird  to  the  man  who  but  juft  before  had  beenhis 
tormentor. 


When  the  firft  le/Tons  have  fucceeded,  and  the  bird  fliews  figns  of 
docuity,  he  is  carried  out  upon  fome  green,  the  head  is  uncovered,  and 
by  nattering  him  with  food  at  different  times,  he  is  taught  to  jump  to 
the  hand,  and  to  continue  on  it.  When  confirmed  in  this  habit,  it  is 
then  thought  time  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  lure.  This  lure 
is  only  a thing  huffed  like  the  bird  the  falcon  is  defigned  to  purfue 
inch  as  an  heron,  a pigeon,  or  a quail,  and  on  this  lure  they  always 
take  care  to  give  him  his  food.  It  is  quite  neceffary  that  the  bird 
lhould  not  only  be  acquainted  with  this  but  fond  of  it.  The  ufe  of  this 
lure  is  to  flatter  him  back  when  he  has  flown  in  the  air,  which  it  fome- 
t.mes  fails  to  do ; and  it  is  always  requifite  to  affift  it  by  the  voice  and 
the  figns  of  the  mailer.  When  the  familiarity  and  the  docility  of  the 
>.rd  are  fufficiently  confirmed  on  the  green,  he  is  then  uncovered  as 
before  ; and  the  falconer,  calling  him  at  fome  diflance,  fliews  him  the 
lure.  When  he  flies  upon  it  he  is  permitted  to  take  a large  morfel  of 
the  food  which  is  tied  to  it.  The  next  day  the  lure  is  fnewn  him  at  a 
greater  diilance,  till  he  comes  at  laft  to  fly  to  it  at  the  utmofl  length 
of  us  firing.  - 1 hen  the  game  itfelf  which  he  is  to  purfue  is  prefented 
to  him  alive,  but  difabled  or  tame.  After  having  feized  this  feveral 
times  with  his  firing,  lie  is  then  left  entirely  at  liberty,  and  carried  in- 
to the  field  for  the  purpofes  of  purfuing  that  which  is  wild.  At  this 
ne  flies  with  avidity  ; and  when  he  has  feized  it,  or  killed  it,  he  is 
brought  back  by  the  voice  and  the  lure. 

By  this  method  of  inftruclion,  an  hawk  may  be  taught  to  fly  at  any 
game  whatfoever  ; but  falconers  have  chiefly  confined  their  purfuit  on- 
y l°  lucn  an,mals  as  yield  them  profit  by  the  capture,  or  pleafure 
m the  purfuit.  The  hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail,  repay  the 
trouble  of  taking  them  ; but  the  moft  delightful  fpoi  t is  the  falcon’s 
purfuit  of  the  heron,  the  kite,  or  the  wood  lark.  Inftead  of  flying  di- 
reclly  forward,  as  fome  other  birds  do,  thefe,  when  they  fee  themfelves 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  hawk,  immediately  take  to  the  fkies. 
they  fly  almoft  perpendicularly  upward,  while  their  ardent  purfuer 
keep  pace  with  their  flight,  and  tries  to  rife  above  them.  Thus  botli 
diminifh  by  degrees  from  the  gazing  fpeclator  below,  till  they  are  quite 
loll  m the  clouds ; but  they  are  icon  feen  defending,  ftruggling  to- 
gether. 
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getl'ier,  aild  ufing  every  efTort  on  both  Tides  ; the  one  of  rapacious  in- 
tuit, the  other  of  defperate  defence.  The  unequal  combat  is  Toon  at 
an  end : the  falcon  comes  off  vi&orious,  and  the  other,  killed  or  dis- 
abled, falls  a prey  either  to  the  bird  or  to  the  fportfman. 

Refpe&ing  other  birds,  they  are  not  To  much  purfued,  as  they  gene- 
rally fly  ftraight  forward,  by  which  the  fportfman  lofes  fight  of  the  chace 
and*  what  is  (till  wcrfe,  runs  a chance  of  lofmg  his  falcon  too.  The 
purfuit  of  the  lark  by  a couple  of  merlins  is  confidered,  by  him  only 
who  regards  the  iagacity  of  the  chace,  as  one  of  the  moll;  delightful 
fpe&acles  this  exercile  can  afford.  The  amufement  is,  to  fee  one  of 
the  merlins  climbing  to  get  the  afcendant  of  the  lark,  while  the  other, 
lying  low  for  the  beft  advantage,  waits  the  fuccefs  of  its  companion's 
efforts.  Hence  whilft  the  one  ffoops  to  ffrike  its  prey,  the  other  feizes 
it  as  it  defcends. 

The  more  ignoble  race  of  birds  make  up  by  cunning  and  affiduiiry 
what  thefe  claim  by  force  and  celerity.  The  kite,  which  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  all  the  reft  of  this  tribe  by  his  forky  tail,  and  his  flow 
floating  motion,  Teems  almoft  continually  upon  the  wing.  He  lives 
only  upon  accidental  carnage,  as  almoft  every  bird  in  the  air  is  able 
to  make  good  his  retreat  againft  him.  He  may  be  therefore  confider- 
ed as  an  infidious  thief  who  only  prowls  about,  and,  when  he  finds  a 
fmall  bird  wounded,  or  a young  chicken  ftrayed  too  far  from  its  dam, 
inftantly  avails  itfelf  of  the  opportunity,  and,  like  a familbed  glutton, 
is  fure  to  (hew  no  mercy.  His  hunger,  indeed,  often  urges  him  to  ads 
of  Teeming  defperation.  I have  feen  one  of  them  fly  round  and  round 
for  a while  to  mark  a clutch  of  chickens,  and  then  on  a fudden  dart 
like  lightning  upon  the  innocent  little  animal,  and  carry  it  off;  the 
hen  venting  her  indignation  in  vain,  and  the  boys  hooting  and  cafting 
(tones  to  l'care  it  from  its  plunder.  Of  all  birds  therefore  the  kite  is  the 
good  houfewife’s  greateft  enemy. 

Of  all  obfcene  birds,  the  Kite  is  the  beft  known  ; but  the  buzzard 
among  us  is  the  molt  common.  He  is  a fluggith,  inadive  bird,  and 
often  continues  perched  whole  days  together  upon  the  fame  bough. 
He  is  rather  an  affaflin  than  a purfuer ; and  lives  more  upon  frogs, 
mice,  and  infeds,  which  he  can  eafily  feize,  than  upon  birds  which  he 
is  obliged  to  follow.  He  lives  in  fummer  by  robbing  the  nefts  of  other 
birds,  and  lucking  their  eggs,  and  more  relembles  the  owl  kind  in  his 
countenance  than  any  other  rapacious  bird  of  day.  The  gofs-hawk 
and  fparrow-hawk  are  what  Mr  Willoughby  calls  lhort-winged  birds, 
and  confequently  unfit  for  training,  however.injurious  they  may  be  to 
the  pigeon -houie  or  the  fportfman.  They  have  been  indeed  taught  to 
fly  at  game ; but  little  is  to  be  obtained  from  their  efforts,  as  they  are 
a^erfe  to  inftrudion. 

The  Butcher  Bird. 

Before  I conclude  this  fliort  hiftory  of  rapacious  birds  that  prev  bv* 
day,  I muft  beg  leave  to  deferibe  a tribe  of  fnialler  birds,  which  feern 
from  their  fize  rather  to  be  claffed  with  the  harmlels  order  of  the  fpar- 
row-kind  ; but  which  from  their  crooked  beak,  courage  and  appetites 
for  (laughter,  certainly  deferve  a place  here.  The  leffer  butcher-bird 
is  not  much  above  the  fize  of  a lark  ; and  that  of  the  fmalleft  fpecies  is 
not  jo  big  as  a fparrow;  yet,  diminutive  as  thefe  little  animals  are, 
they  make  themfeives  formidable  to  birds  of  four  times  their  fize. 
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The  greater  butcher  bird  is  about  as  large  as  a thrufh  : its  bill 
black,  an  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end.  At  the  fame  time  its  legs 
and  feet  are  {lender,  and  its  toes  are  formed  rather  like  thole  of  fuch. 
as  live  chiefly  upon  infers  and  grain.  Its  habits,  indeed,  feem  to  cor- 
reipond  with  its  conformation,  and  it  lives  as  well  upon  flelh  as  upon 
infers.  Its  appetite  for  flelh,  however,  is  the  mod  prevalent ; and  it 
never  takes  up  with  the  former  when  it  can  obtain  the  latter.  This 
bird,  therefore,  leads  a life  of  continual  combat  and  oppofition.  As 
from  its  fize  it  does  not  much  terrify  the  finaller  birds  of  the  foreft,  fo 
it  very  frequently  meets  birds  willing  to  try  its  ftrength,  and  it  never 
declines  the  engagement. 

It  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  what  intrepidity  this  little  creature  goes 
to  war  with  the  pie,  the  crow,  and  the  keftril,  all  above  four  times 
larger  than  itfelf.  It  not  only  fights  upon  the  defenflve,  but  often  gives 
the  attack,  and  always  with  advantage,  particularly  when  the  mala 
and  female  unite  to  protetfl  their  young,  and  to  expel  the  more  power- 
ful birds.  At  that  feafon,  they  do  not  wait  the  approach  of  their  in- 
vader; it  is  fufficient  that  they  fee  him  preparing  for  the  affault  at  a 
diftance.  It  is  then  that  they  Tally  forth  with  loud  cries,  wound  him 
on  every  fide,  and  drive  him  off  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  feldom  ven- 
tures to  return  to  the  charge.  In  thefe  difput.es,  they  generally  obtain 
the  victory  ; though  it  fometimes  happens  that  they  fall  to  the  ground 
with  the  bird  they  have  fo  fiercely  fixed  upon,  and  the  combat  ends 
with  the  deftnnftion  of  the  aflailant  as  well  as  of  the  defender. 

For  this  reafon,  the  chief  birds  of  prey  refpeft  them  ; while  the  kite, 
the  buzzard,  and  the  crow,  feem  rather  to  fear  than  to  defire  the  en- 
gagement. Nothing  in  nature  better  difplays  the  refpeft  paid  to  the 
claims  of  courage,  than  to  fee  this  little  bird,  apparently  fo  contemp- 
tible, fly  in  company  with  the  lanncr,  the  falcon,  and  all  the  tyrants 
of  the  air,  without  dreading  their  firength,  or  avoiding  their  refent- 
ment. 

£>mall  birds  are  its  ufual  food,  ft  fcizes  them  by  the  throat,  and 
ftrangles  them  in  an  inftant.  When  it  has  thus  killed  the  bird  or  infetfi, 
it  is  aliened  by  the  beft  authority,  that  it  fixes  them  upon  fome  neigh- 
bouring thorn,  and,  when  thus  fpitted,  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its 
bill.  It  is  fuppnfed  that  as  Nature  has  not  given  this  bird  ftrength  fuf- 
ficient to  tear  its  prey  to  pieces  with  its  leet,  as  the  hawks  do,  it  is 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  this  expedient. 

During  fummer,  fuch  of  them  as  conftantly  refide  here,  for  the 
fmaller  red  butcher-bird  migrates,  remain  among  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country  ; but  in  winter  they  defcend  into  the  plains  and 
approach  nearer  the  habitations  of  men.  The  larger  kinds  make  their 
netls  on  the  highell  trees,  while  the  lefier  build  in  bullies  in  the  fields 
and  hedge-rows.  They  both  lay  about  fix  eggs,  of  a white  colour, 
but  encircled  at  the  larger  end  with  a ring  of  brownilh  red.  The  neft 
on  the  outfide  is  compofed  of  white  mofs,  interwoven  with  long  grafs ; 
within,  it  is  well  lined  with  wool,  and  it  is  ufually  fixed  among  the 
forking  branches  of  a tree.  The  female  feeds  her  young  at  the  firft 
with  catterpillers  and  other  infedls ; but  foon  after  accuftoms  them  to 
flefli,  which  the  male  procures  with  furprifing  indufiry.  Their  nature 
alio  is  very  different  Irom  that  of  other  birds  of  prey  in  their  paternal 
care ; for,  fo  far  from  driving  out  their  young  from  the  neft  to  ftiift 
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for  themfelves,  they  keep  tliem  with  care  ; and  even  when  adult  they 
do  not  foriake  then',  but  the  whole  brood  live  in  one  family  together. 
Each  family  lives  apart,  and  is  generally  compofed  of  the  male,  female, 
and  five,  or  fix  young  ones.  Thefe  all  maintain  peace  and  fubordina- 
tion  among  each  other,  and  hunt  in  concert.  It  is  ealy  to  difiinguifli 
thefe  birds  at  a difiance,  not  only  from  their  being  in  flocks,  but  alfo 
from  their  manner  of  flying,  which  is  for  the  molt  part  up  and  down, 
feldom  direct  or  fide-ways. 

Of  thefe  birds  there  are  three  or  four  different  kinds  ; but  the  greater 
afh-coloured  butcher-bird  is  the  leaf!  known  among  us.  The  red  backed 
butcher-bird  migrates  in  autumn,  and  does  not  return  till  ipring.  The 
woodchat  refembles  the  former,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  back,  which 
is  brown,  and  not  red  as  in  the  other.  There  is  ff ill  another,  lei s than 
■either  of  the  former,  found  in  the  marfhes  near  London.  This  too  is 
a bird  of  prey,  although  not  much  bigger  than  a tit-moufe  ; an  evident 
proof  that  an  animal’s  courage  or  rapacity  does  not  depend  upon  its 
lize. 

The  Owl  Kind. 

All  birds  of  this  kind  have  one  common  mark,  by  which  they  are 
diftinguilhed  from  other  birds ; for  their  eyes,  like  thofe  of  tigers  and 
cats,  are  formed  for  feeing  better  in  the  dufle,  than  in  the  broad  glare 
of  fun-fhine.  The  pupil  in  faCt  is  capable  of  great  dilatation  or  con- 
traction. By  contracting  it,  the  brighter  light  of  the  day,  which  would 
a<5t  too  powerfully  upon  the  fenflbility  of  the  eye,  is  excluded  ; while 
by  dilating  the  pupil,  the  animal  takes  in  the  more  faint  rays  of  the 
night,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fpy  its  prey,  and  catch  it  with  greater 
eafe  in  the  dark. 

But  though  owls  are  dazzled  by  too  bright  a day-light,  yet  they  do 
not  fee  beft  in  the  darkeft  nights,  as  fome  have  been  inclined  to  ima- 
gine. 

The  nights  when  the  moon  fhines  are  the  times  of  their  rhofl;  fuccefs- 
ful  plunder;  for  when  it  is  wholly  dark,  they  are  lefs  qualified  for  fee- 
ing and  purfuing  their  prey.  Except,  therefore  by  moonlight,  they 
abridge  the  hours  of  their  chace.  if,  however,  they  come  out  at  the 
approach  of  dufk  in  the  evening,  they  return  before  it  is  totally  dark, 
and  then  rife  by  twilight  next  morning,  to  purfue  their  game,  and  to 
return,  in  like  manner,  before  the  broad  day -light  begins  to  dazzle 
them  with  its  fplendor. 

Yet  the  faculty  of  feeing  in  the  night,  or  of  being  entirely  dazzled 
by  day,  is  not  alike  in  every  fpecies  of  thefe  noCturnal  birds.  The  com- 
mon White  or^  Barn  Owl,  ior  infiance,  fees  with  l'uch  exquifue 
acutenefs  in  the  dark,  that  though  the  barn  has  been  ihut  at  night,  and 
the  light  thus  totally  excluded,  yet  it  perceives  the  fmalleft  moufe  that 
peeps  from  its  hole.  The  brown  horned  owl  on  the  other  hand,  is  of- 
ten leen  to  prowl  along  the  hedges  by  day,  like  the  fparrow-hawk ; 
and  fometimes  with  good  fuccefs. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  divided  into  two  forts;  thofe 
which  have  horns,  and  thofe  which  want  them.  Thefe  horns  are  no- 
thing more  than  two  or  three  feathers  that  fiand  up  on  each  fide  of  the  • 
head  over  the  ear,  and  give  this  animal  a kind  of  horned  appearance. 
■Of  the  horned  kind,-  is  the  great  homed  owl,  which  at  fir  It  view  appears 
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as  large  as  an  eagle,  though  when  more  narrowly  infpedied  he  will  be 
found  much  lets.  His  eyes  are  large  and  tranfparerit,  encircled  with 
an  orange-coloured  iris.  His  ears  are  large  and  deep : his  plumage  is 
of  a reddifh  brown,  marked  on  the  back  with  black  and  yellow  fpots, 
and  is  yellow  only  upon  the  belly. 

Next  to  this  is  the  common  horned  owl,  of  a much  fmallcr  fize  than  the 
former,  and  with  horns  much  fhorter.  As  the  great  owl  was  five  feet 
from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other,  this  is  but  three.  The  horns 
are  but  about  an  inch  long,  and  confift  of  fix  feathers,  *variegated  with 
black  and  yellow. 

There  is  ftill  a fmaller  kind  of  the  horned  owl,  which  is  not  much 
larger  than  a black-bird  ; and  whofe  horns  are  remarkably  fhort,  being 
compofed  but  of  one  feather,  and  that  not  above  half  an  inch  high. 

To  thefe  fucceeds  the  tribe  without  horns,  i.  The  howlet , which  is 
the  largeft  of  this  kind,  with  dufky  plumes,  and  black  eyes.  2.  The 
J'creech  owl , which  is  of  a fmaller  fize,  with  blue  eyes,  and  plumage  of 
an  iron  grey.  3.  The  white  owl , which  is  about  as  large  as  the  former, 
with  yellow  eyes  and  whitilh  plumage.  4.  The  great  brown  owl  which 
is  lefs  than  the  former,  with  brown  plumage  and  a brown  beak  ; and 
laftly,  the  tittle  brown  owl , which  has  yellow  ifii-coloured  eyes,  and  an 
orange-coloured  bill. 

All  this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  fize  and 
plumage,  agree  in  their  general  charadleriflics  of  preying  by  night. 
Their  bodies  are  firong  and  mufcular : their  feet  and  claws  are  made 
for  tearing  their  prey;  and  their  ftomachs  for  digefting  it.  It  muft  be 
Temarked,  however,  that  the  digeftion  of  all  birds  that  live  upon  mice, 
lizards,  or  fuch  like  food,  is  not  very  per  fed  ; for  though  they  fwallow 
them  whole,  yet  they  are  always  feen  fome  time  after  to  difgorge  the 
fkin  and  bones,  rolled  up  in  a pellet,  as  being  indigeftible. 

As  they  are  incapable  of  iupporting  the  light  of  the  day,  or  at  lead 
of  then  feeing  and  readily  avoiding  their,  danger,  they  ihut  themfelves 
up  during  the  day,  in  feme  obfeure  retreat,  luited  to  their  gloomy  ap- 
petites, where  they  continue  in  folitude  and  filence.  The  cavern  of  a 
rock,  the  darkeft  part  of  an  hollow  tree,  the  battlements  of  a ruined 
cable,  fome  obfeure  hole  in  a farmer’s  out-houfe,  are  their  ufual  abodes. 
If  they  be  feen  out  of  thefe  retreats  in  the  day  time,  they  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  loft  their  way  ; as  having  by  fome  accident  been 
thrown  into  the  midPt  of  their  enemies,  and  furrounded  with  danger. 

In  this  diftrefs  they  are  obliged  to  take  llielter  in  the  firft  tree  or 
hedge  that  offers,  till  the  returning  darknefs  once  more  lupplies  them 
with  a better  plan  of  the  country.  But  it  too  often  happens  that,  with 
all  their  precaution  to  conceal  themfelves,  they  are  fpied  out  by  other 
birds,  and  are  fure  to  receive  no  mercy.  The  black-bird,  the  thrulh, 
the  jay,  the  bunting,  and  the  red-bread,  all  come  in  file,  and  employ 
their  little  arts  of  infult  and  abufe.  The  fmalleft,  the  feebleft,  and  the 
mob  contemptible  of  this  unfortunate  bird’s  enemies,  are  then  the  firft 
to  injure  and  torment  him.  They  encreafe  their  cries  and  turbulence 
round  him,  flap  him  with  their  wings,  and  are  ready  to  fhew  their 
courage  to  be  great,  as  they  are  fenfible  that  their  danger  is  but  fmall. 
The  unfortunate  owl,  not  knowing  where  to  attack  or  where  to  fly, 
•patiently  fits  and  fuffers  ail  their  infults.  AftoniPhed  and  dizzy,  he 
only  replies  to  their  mockeries  by  awkward  and  ridiculous  geftures,  by 
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turning  his  head,  and  rolling  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  Rapidity.  It  is 
enough  that  an  owl  appears  by  day  to  let  the  whole  grove  into  a kind 
ot  uproar.  Either  the  averfion  all  the  lhiall  birds  entertain  again  ft  this 
animal,  or  the  confcioul'neis  of  their  own  fecurity,  makes  them  purfue 
him  without  ceafing,  whiift  they  encourage  each  other  by  their  mutual 
cries  to  lend  affiftance  in  this  laudable  undertaking.  . 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  little  birds  purfue  their  in- 
fults  with  the  fame  imprudent  zeal  which  the  owl  himfelf  had  purfued 
his  depredations.  They  hunt  him  the  whole  day  ; but  when  night  re- 
turns, he  makes  his  purfuers  pay  dear  for  their  former  Iport : nor  is 
man  always  an  unconcerned  fpedfator.  I he  bird  catchers  have  got  an 
art  of  counterfeiting  the  cry  ot  the  owl  exa&ly ; and,  Having  b^foie 
limed  the  branches  of  an  hedge,  they  fit  unfeen  and  give  the  call.  At 
this,  all  the  little  birds  flock  to  the  place  where  they  expeft  to  find  their 
well-known  enemy  ; but  inftead  of  finding  their  Rapid  antagonifi,  they 
are  Ruck  faft  to  the  hedge  themfelves.  This  Iport  muft  he  put  in  prac- 
tice an  hour  before  night- fall,  and  in  order  to  fucceed  ; for  if  it  is  put 
off  till  later,  thole  birds  which  but  a few  minutes  fooner  came  to  pro- 
voke their  enemy,  will  then  fly  from  him  with  as  much  terror  as  they 
juft  before  Ihewed  infolence. 

It  is  not  unpleafant  to  fee  one  ftupid  bird  made  in  fome  fort  a decoy 
to  deceive  another.  The  great  horned  owl  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
for  this  purpofe,  to  lure  the  kite,  when  falconers  defire  to  catch  him 
for  the  purpofes  of  training  the  falcon.  Upon  this  occafion  they  clap 
the  tail  of  a fox  to  the  great  owl,  to  render  his  figure  extraordinary  ; 
in  which  trim  he  fails  flowly  along,  flying  low,  which  is  his  ufual  man- 
ner. The  kite,  either  curious  to  obferve  this  odd  kind  of  animal,  or 
perhaps  inquifitive  to  fee  wdiither  it  may  not  be  proper  for  food,  flies  af- 
ter, and  approaches  nearer  and  nearer.  In  this  manner  he  continues  to 
hover,  and  fometimes  to  defeend,  till  the  falconer  fetting  a ftrong- 
winged  hawk  againfc  him,  feizes  him  for  the  purpofe  of  training  his 
young  at  home. 

The  ufual  place  where  the  great  horned  owl  breeds  is  in  the  cavern  of 
a rock,  the  hollow  of  a tree,  or  the  turret  of  fome  ruined  caftle.  Its  neft 
is  near  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  compofed  of  fticks,  bound  together 
by  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees,  and  lined  with  leaves  on  the  infide.  It 
lays  about  three  eggs,  which  are  larger  than  thofe  of  an  hen,  and  of  a 
colour  fomevvhat  lefembling  the  bird  itfelf.  The  lefier  owl  of  this  kind 
never  makes  a neft  for  itfelf,  but  always  contents  itfelf  with  the  old  nefl 
of  fome  other  bird,  which  it  has  often  been  forced  to  abandon.  It  lays 
four  or  five  eggs;  and  the  young  are  all  white  at  firft,  but  change  their 
colour  in  about  a fortnight.  The  other  owls  in  general  build  near  the 
place  where  they  chiefly  prey  ; that  which  feeds  upon  birds  in  fome 
neighbouring  grove,  that  which  preys  chiefly  upon  mice  near  fome 
farmer’s  yard,  where  the  proprietor  of  the  place  takes  care  to  afford  it 
perfect  fecurity.  In  fail,  whatever  mii'chief  one  fpecies  of  owl  may 
do  in  the  woods,  the  barn-owl'  compenfates  recompenfe  for  it,  by  being 
equally  adfive  in  deftroying  mice  nearer  home.  A Angle  owl  is  there- 
fore faid  to  be  more  ferviceable  than  half  a dozen  cats  in  ridding  the 
barn  of  its  domeftic  vermin.  • “ In  the  year  1580,”  fays  an  old  writer, 
at  Hallontidej  an  army  cf  mice  fo  over  run  the  maifhes  near  South- 
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fimiRer,  that  they  ate  up  the  grafs  to  the  very  roots.  But  at  length  a 
great  nuruoer  ot  ft  range  painted  owls  came  and  devoured  all  the  mice. 
Ihe  litte  happened  again  in  Eliex  about  fixty  years  after.” 
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OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  POULTRY  K 1 ND  T H E COCK— THE  PEACOCK— THE 
TURKEY— THE  PHEASANT— THE  GUINEA  FOWL— THE  BUSTARD— 
1 HD  GROUS>  BLACK  GAME,  &C. THE  PARTRIDGE THE  QUAIL. 

The  Coch. 

OF  all  birds  the  cock  Teems  to  be  the  oldeft  companion  of  mankind 
to  haVe  been  nrft  reclaimed  from  the  foreft,  and  taken  to  fupply 
tne  accidental  failure  ot  the  luxuries  or  neceffities  of  life.  As  he  has 
een  longeit  under  the  care  ot  man,  fo  perhaps  he  exhibits  the  greateft 
number  ot  varieties,  there  being  fcarcely  two  birds  of  this  fpecies  that 
exactly  relemble  each  other  in  plumage  and  form. 

It  is  not  well  aicertained  when  the  cock  firft  became  a domeftic  in 
i-umpe;  but  it  ,s  generally  agreed  that  we  firlt  had  him  in  our  weilern 
world  from  the  k.ngdom  of  Perfia.  The  cock  is  found  wild  in  the 
rlland  of  l iman  and  m many  others  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the 
woods  on  the  coalts  ot  Malabar.  His  plumage  is  black  and  yellow 
and  his  comb  and  wattles  are  yellow  and  purple.  There  is  another  pel 
culiaruy  alio  in  thole  of  the  Indian  woods.  Their  bones  which  when 
, 1 ' usare  w^te,  as  every  body  knows,  in  thofe  are  as  black  as 

ebony.  Vv  lieihcr  this  tindure  proceeds  from  their  food,  as  the  bones  are 
tinctured  red  by  feeding  upon  madder,  I leave  to  the  difeuffion  of  others. 

At  their  firlt  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  diftintfions  which 
are  not  now.  i lie  ancients  efteemed  thofe  fowls  whofe  plumage  was 
redd ldi  as  mvamable.  1 Irofe  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  plumage  was 
white,  were  confidered  as  quite  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofes.  No  ani- 
mal  in  the  world  has  greater  courage  than  the  cock  when  oppofed  to 
one  cl  his  ovyn  fpecies  ; and  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  refine- 
ment and  poll  hied  manners  have  not  entirely  taken  place,  cock-fighting 
is  a principal  diver  fun.  In  China,  India,  the  Philippine  Ifland?,  and 
all  over  theeall,  cock-fighting  is  the  fport  and  amufement  of  kings  and 
princes. . With  us  it  is  declining  every  day;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  m time  become  only  the  paftime  of  the  loweft  and  vulgar.  It  is 
the  opinion  oi  many  that  we  have  a bolder  and  more  valiant  breed 
than  is  to  be  found  elfewhere.  The  truth  however,  is,  they  have  cocks 
in  China  as  bold,  if  not  bolder,  than  ours ; and,  what  would  be  con- 
sidered as  valuable  among  cockers  here,  they  have  more  ftrength  with 
lefs  weight. 

The  hen  feidom  clutches  a brood  of  chickens  above  once  a feafon, 
though  inftances  have  been  known  in  which  they  have  produced  two. 
The  number  of  eggs  a domeftic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year  are  above  two 
hundred,  provided  fhe  be  well  led,  and  have  her  liberty.  It  matters 
>~o^  much  whether  lhe  be  trodden  by  the  cock  or  no;  the  will  continue 
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to  lay,  although  all  the  eggs  of  this  kind  can  never  by  hatching  be 
brought  to  produce  a living  animal.  Her  neft  is  made  without  any  carer 
jf  left  to  herfelf ; a hole  lcratched  into  the  ground,  among  a few  buihes, 
is  the  only  preparation  ihe  makes  for  this  leafon  of  patient  expectation. 
Nature,  almoft  exhauited  by  its  own  fecundity,  feerns  to  inform  her  of  the 
proper  time  for  hatching,  which  Ihe  herfelf  teftifies  by  a clucking  note, 
and  by  difcontinuing  to  lay.  If  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  the  hen  would 
feldom  lay  above  twenty  eggs  in  the  fame  neft,  without  attempting  to 
hatch  them.  While  (he  fits,  ihe  carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and  even  re- 
moves them  to  different  iituations ; till  at  length,  in  about  three  weeks 
the  young  brood  begin  to  give  iigns  of  a defire  to  burft  from  their  con- 
finement. When  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  they  have  forced 
a paflage  through  the  fhell.  The  ftrongeft  and  belt  chickens  generally 
are  the  firft  candidates  for  liberty ; the  weakeil  come  behind,  and  fome 
even  die  in  the  fhell.  When  all  are  produced,  ihe  then  leads  them 
forth  to  provide  for  tbemfelves.  Her  afFeflion  and  her  pride  feem  then 
to  alter  her  very  nature,  and  correct  her  imperfections.  No  longer  vo- 
racious or  cowardly,  ihe  abftains  from  all  iood  that  her  young  can  fwal- 
low,  and  boldly  defends  them  from  the  attack  of  every  creature  that 
Ihe  imagines  may  injure  them. 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greateft  number  that  a good  hen  can 
rear  and  clutch  at  a time  ; but  as  this  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number 
of  her  eggs,  fchemes  have  been  imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  an 
hen,  and  thus  turn  her  produce  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  con- 
trivance I mean  is  the  artificial  method  of  hatching  chickens  in  (loves, 
as  is  praClifed  at  Grand  Cairo  ; or  in  a chymical  elaboratory  properly 
graduated,  as  has  been  effected  by  Mr  Reaumur.  At  Grand  Cairo, 
they  in  this  manner  produce  fix  or  feven  thoufand  chickens  at  a time  5 
where,  as  they  are  brought  forth  in  their  fpring,  which  is  warmer  than 
our  fummer,  the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching.  But  it  is  other- 
wife  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate  ; the  little  animal  may,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  be  hatched  from  the  fhell ; but  they  almoft  all 
perifh  when  excluded.  The  cock  is  a ihortdived  animal ; but  how 
long  thefe  birds  live,  if  left  to  tbemfelves,  is  not  yet  well  afeertained 
by  any  hiftorian.  As  they  are  kept  only  for  profit,  and  in  a few  years 
become  unfit  for  generation,  there  are  few  that,  from  mere  motives  of 
curiofity,  will  make  the  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a proper 
number  till  they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints  that  they  would  live  ten 
years  ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  extent. 

The  Peacock . 

The  Peacock,  by  the  common  people  of  Italy,  is  laid  to  have  the 
plumage  oi  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a devil  and  the  guts  of  a thief! 
Our  firft  peacocks  were  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  ; and  we  are  al- 
lured, that  they  are  ftill  found  in  vail  flocks,  in  a wild  tlate,  in  the 
iflands  of  Java  and  Ceylon. 

The  peacock  has  in  fome  countries  been  efteemed  as  an  article  of 
luxury,  but  whatever  there  may  be  of  delicacy  in  the  fleili  of  a youn^ 
peacock,  it  is  certain  an  old  one  is  very  unpalatable. 

Its  fame  for  delicacy,  however,  did  not  continue  very  long  ; for  ws 
find,  in  the  time  of  krancis  the  1 irft,  tout  it  was  a cullom  to  ierve  up  pea- 
cocks to  the  tables  of  the  great,  merely  to  be  feen.  Their  manner  was 
to  (trip  off  the  fkin ; and  then  preparing  the  body  with  the  warm  eft 
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fpices,  they  covered  it  up  again  in  its  former  (kin,  with  all  its  pluma?* 
in  full  difplay,  and  no  way  injured  by  the  preparation.  The  bird  thus 
prepared,  was  often  preferved  for  many  years  without  corrupting  ; and 
it  is  aliened  that  the  peacock’s  fletti  keeps  longer  unputrified  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.  At  fplendid  entertainments,  particularly  at  wed- 
dings, they  filled  the  bird’s  beak  and  throat  with  cotton  and  camphire 
which  they  let  on  fire  to  amufe  the  company. 

Like  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  peacock  feeds  upon  corn  ; 
but  barley  is  its  favourite  food.  But  there  is  fcarcely  any  food  that  it 
will  not  at  times  covet  and  pnrfue.  In  the  indulgence  of  thefe  capri- 
cious purfuits,  walls  cannot  eatily  confine  it : it  (trips  the  tops  of  houfes 
of  their  tiles  or  thatch,  it  lays  wafte  tire  labours  of  the  gardener,  roots 
up  his  choiceft  feeds,  and  nips  his  favourite  flowers  in  the  bud.  Thus 
its  beauty  but  ill  recompenfes  for  the  miichief  it  does  ; and  many  of  the 
more  homely  looking  fowls  are  very  defervedly  preferred  before  it. 

The  pea-hen  feldom  lays  above  five  or  fix  eggs  in  this  climate  before 
(he  fits.  Ariftotle  reprefents  her  as  laying  twelve  ; and  it  is  probable, 
that  in  her  native  climate,  lhe  does  fo : for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
forefts  where  they  breed  naturally,  they  are  numerous  beyond  expref- 
fion.  The  bird  lives  about  twenty  years  ; and  not  till  its  third  year 
has  it  that  beautiful  variegated  plumage  that  adorns  its  tail. 

The  Turkey. 

The  natal  place  of  the  cock  and  the  peacock  is  pretty  well  afcertain- 
ed,  but  there  are  llrenger  doubts  concerning  the  turkey.  Some  con- 
tend that  it  has  been  brought  into  Europe  from  the  Eaft-Indies  many 
centuries  ago.  Others  affert,  that  it  is  wholly  unknown  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  that  it  is  a native  of  the  New  Continent,  and  that  it  was 
not  brought  into  Europe  till  the  difeovery  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

With  us,  when  young,  they  are  the  tendered  of  all  birds;  yet,  in 
their  wild  ftate,  they  abound  in  the  forefts  of  Canada,  which  are  cover- 
ed with  fnow  above  three  parts  of  the  year.  In  their  natural  woods, 
they  are  found  much  larger  than  in  their  ftate  of  ftomeftic  captivity. 
They  are  much  more  beautiful  alfo,  their  feathers  being  of  a dark  grey, 
bordered  at  the  edges  with  a bright  gold  colour.  Thefe  the  favages 
of  the  country  weave  into  cloaks  to  adorn  their  perfons,  and  fafhion  in- 
to fans  and  umbrellas,  but  never  once  think  of  domefticating  animals 
that  the  woods  furnifh  them  with  in  fufficient  abundance.  Savage  man 
feems  to  find  a delight  in  precarious  pofleffion.  The  hunting  of  the 
turkey,  therefore,  makes  one  of  his  principal  diverfions  ; as  its  flefli  con- 
tributes chiefly  to  the  fupport  of  his  family.  When  he  has  difeovered 
the  place  of  their  retreat,  which,  in  general,  is  near  fields  of  nettles, 
or  where  there  is  plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain,  he  takes  his  dog,  which 
is  trained  to  the  fport,  and  fends  him  into  the  midft  of  the  flock.  The 
turkies  no  fooner  perceive  their  enemy,  than  they  run  off  at  full  fpeed, 
and  with  fuch  amazing  fwiftnefs  that  they  far  outftrip  the  dogs.  He 
continues  his  purfuit  however,  and  fenfible  they  mull  foon  be  tired,  as 
they  cannot  go  fall;  for  any  length  of  time,  be,  at  laft,  forces  them 
to  take  lhelter  in  a tree,  where  they  fit  quite  fpent  and  fatigued,  till 
the  huntfman  comes  up,  and  with  a long  pole,  knocks  them  down. 

This  manner  of  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  deftroyed,  argues  no  great 
inftinft  in  the  animal ; and  indeed,  in  their  captive  ftate,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  poflelfed  of  much.  They  feem  a ftupid,  vain,  querulous 
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tribe,  apt  enough  to  qmrrel  among  themfelves,  although  deflitutc  of 
any  hurtful  weapons.  Every  body  knows  the  ftrange  antipathy  the  tur- 
key cock  has  to  a red  colour.  But  there  is  another  method  of  increaf* 
ing  the  animofity  of  tbefe  birds  again!!  each  other,  which  is  often  prac- 
tifed  by  boys,  when  they  have  a mind  for  a battle.  This  is  no  more 
than  to  fmear  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  turkies  with  dirt,  and  the 
red  run  to  attack  it  with  all  the  fpeed  of  impotent  animofity:  nay,  two 
of  them  thus  dilguifed,  will  fight  each  other  till  they  are  almoft  fuffo- 
cated  with  fatigue  and  anger. 

But  though  fo  furious  among  themfelves,  they  are  weak  and  coward- 
ly againft  other  animals.  The  cock  often  makes  the  turkey  keep  at  a 
diftance ; and  they  feldom  venture  to  attack  him  but  with  united  force* 
when  they  rather  opprefs  him  by  their  weight,  than  annoy  him  by  their 
arms.  There  is  no  animal,  how  contemptible  foever,  that  will  venture 
boldly  to  face  the  turkey-cock,  that  he  wall  not  fly  from.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  the  infolence  of  a bully,  he  purfues  any  thing  that  feems 
to  fear  him,  particularly  lap  dogs  and  children,  again!!  both  which  he 
feems  to  have  a peculiar  averfion. 

The  female  feems  of  a milder,  gentler  difpofition.  She  lays  eighteen 
or  twenty  eggs.  Her  young  mud  be  carefully  fed  with  curd  chopped 
with  dock  leaves;  but  as  they  grow  older,  they  become  more  hardv* 
and  follow  the  dam  to  confiderable  didances,  in  purfuit  of  infed  food, 
which  they  prefer  to  any  other.  When  once  grown  up,  turkeys  are 
very  hardy  birds,  and  feed  themfelves  with  very  little  expence  to  the 
farmer . ihofe  of  Norfolk  are  laid  to  be  the  larged  of  this  kingdom* 
weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  There  are  places,  however, 
in  the  Eai!  Indies,  where,  in  their  domedic  date,  they  grow  to  the 
weight  of  fixty  pounds. 


The  Phcafant. 

It  would  furprife  the  fportfman  to  be  told  that  the  phcafant  which 
he  finds  wild  in  the  woods,  in  the  remoted  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  a 
foreign  bird,  and  was  at  fird  artificially  propagated  among  us.  They 
were  brought  into  Europe  from  the  banks  of  the  Phafis,  a river  of 
Colchis,  in  Afia  Minor,  from  which  they  take  their  name. 

Next  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  mod  beautiful  birds,  as  well  for 
the  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes,  as  for  their  happy  mixtures  and  vari- 
ety. It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  pencil  to  draw  any  thino-  f0 
gloiTy,  fo  bright,  or  with  points  fo  finely  blending  into  each  other 
We  are  told  that  when  Crcefus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  feated  on  his 
throne,  adorned  with  royal  magnificence,  and  all  the  barbarous  porno 
of  eaftern  fplendour,  he  afked  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  anv  thin* 
fo  fine  ! The  Greek  philofopher,  taking  a pride  in  his  native  fimplicity* 
replied,  that  after  having  feen  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheafant 
he  could  be  adonifhed  at  no  other  finery. 

In  fa&,  nothing  can  fatisfy  the  eye  with  a greater  variety  and  r-ch- 
nels  of  ornament  than  this  beautiful  creature.  The  iris  of  the  eyes  is 
yellow ; and  the  eyes  themfelves  are  furrounded  with  a fcarlet  colour 
wun  Bn  all  fpecks  of  black.  On  the  fore-part  of  the  head  there  are 
biacK.lh  feathers  mixed  with  a fhining  purple.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  tinged  with  a darkifh  Preen  that 
hmes  like  lilk.  In  feme,  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a diming  blue,  and 
the  head  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  appears  (erne- 
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times  blue  and  fbmetimes  green,  as  it  is  differently  prefented  to  the 
eye  of  the  fpeflator.  The  feathers  of  the  bread,  the  lhoulders,  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and  the  Tides  under  the  wings,  have  a blackfill, 
ground,  with  edges  tinged  of  an  exquifite  colour,  which  appeal's  fome- 
times  black  and  fometimes  purple,  according  to  the  different  lights  in 
which  it  is  viewed.  Under  the  purple  there  is  a tranfverfe  ftreak  of 
gold  colour.  The  tail,  from  the  middle  feathers  to  the  root,  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long  : the  legs,  the  feet,  and  the  toes,  are  of  the  co- 
lour of  horn  There  are  black  fpurs  on  the  legs,  fhorter  than  thofe  of 
a cock : there  is  alfo  a membrane  that  connects  two  of  the  toes  toge- 
ther ; and  the  male  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  female. 

This  bird,  though  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  not  lefs  delicate  when 
ferved  up  to  the  table.  Its  fiefli  is  confidered  as  the  greateft  dainty; 
and  when  the  old  phyficians  fpoke  of  the  wholefomenefs  of  any  viands, 
they  made  their  comparifon  with  the  fiefli  of  the  pheafant.  In  the 
woods,  the  hen  pheafant  lays  from  eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a feafon 
but  in  a domeffic  Prate  fhe  feldom  lays  above  ten.  Its  fecundity  when 
wild  is  fufficient  to  dock  the  fereft  ; its  beautiful  plumage  adorns  it ; 
and  its  flelh  retains  a higher  flavour  from  its  unlimited  freedom. 

The  pheafant,  when  full  grown,  feems  to  feed  indifferently  upon- 
every  thing  that  offers.  It  is  Paid  by  a French  writer,  that  one  of  the 
king’s  fportfmen  fhooting  at  a parcel  of  crows,  that  were  gathered 
rpund  a dead  carcafe,  to  his  great  furpiife  upon  coming  up,  found 
that  he  had  killed  as  many  pheafants  as  crows.  It  is  even  afferted  by 
fome,  that  fuch  is  the  carnivorous  difpofition  of  this  bird,  that  when 
feveral  of  them  are  put  together  in  the  fame  yard,  if  one  of  them  hap- 
pen to  fall  Pick,  or  leem  to  be  pining,  that  the  reff  will  devour  it. 

Of  the  pheafant,  as  of  all  other  domeftic  fowls,  there  are  many  va- 
rieties. There  are  white  pheafants,  crefted  pheafants,  fpotted  pheafants; 
but  of  all  others,  the  golden  pheafant  of  China  is  the  moft  beautiful. 
It  is  even  a doubt  whether  the  peacock  itfelf  can  bear  the  comparifon. 

The  Pin  tad  a or  Guinea-hen. 

This  is  a very  remarkable  bird,  and  in  fome  meafure  unites  the 
charatteriffics  of  the  pheafant  and  the  turkey.  It  has  the  fine  delicate 
fhape  of  the  one,  and  the  bare  head  of  the  other.  To  be  more  parti- 
cular, it  is  about  the  fize  of  a common  hen  ; but  as  it  is  fupported  on- 
longer  legs,  it  appears  much  larger.  It  has  a round  back,  with  a tail 
turned  downwards  like  a partridge.  The  head' is  covered  with  a kind 
of  cafque  ; and  the  whole  plumage  is  black  or  dark  grey,  fpeckled 
with  white  fpots.  It  has  wattles  under  the  bill,  which  do  not  proceed 
from  the  lower  chap  as  in  cocks,  but  from  the  upper,  which  gives  it  a 
very  peculiar  air,  while  its  reftlefs  gait  and  odd  chuckling  found  dif- 
tinguifh  it  fufficicntly  from  any  other  bird  whatever. 

It  is  well  known  all  over  Europe,  and  we  find  it  under  different, 
names  in  different  countries,  from  the  place  whence  they  had  it.  We 
have  given  it  the  name  of  that  part  of  Africa  from  whence  probably 
h was  firfl  brought. 

In  many  parts  of  their  native  country,  they  are  feen  in  vaft  flocks 
together,  feeding  their  young,  and  leading  them  in  queft  of  food.  All 
their  habits  are  like  thole  of  the  poultry  kind,  and  they  agree  in  every 
other  refpeft,  except  that  the  male  and  female  are  fo  much  alike,  that 

they  can  hardly  be  diffinguifhed  when  they  are  feparate.  Their  eggsr 
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lllce  their  bodies,  are  fpcckled  ; in  our  climate,  they  lay  but  five  or  fix: 
in  a feafon:  but  they  are  far  more  prolific  in  their  own  iultry  regions. 

The  Bujiard. 

The  Buftard  is  the  largeft  land-bird  that  is  a native  of  Britain.  It 
was  once  much  more  numerous  than  it  is  at  prelent ; but  the  increased 
cultivation  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  flcbi,  has 
^reatly  thinned  the  fpecies.  The  period,  therefore,  may  come  v.  nen 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  ever  fo  large  a bird  was  bred  among  us. 
It  is  probable  that  long  before  this  the  buftard  would  have  been  extir- 
pated, but  for  its  peculiar  manner  of  feeding.  It  inhabits  only  the 
open  and  extenfive  plain,  where  its  food  lies  in  abundance,  aria  v.lait 

every  invader  may  be  feen  at  a diftance. 

The  bufiard  is  much  larger  than  the  turkey,  the  ma.e  geneiaby 
weighing  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-feven  pounds.  The  neck  is  a foot 
lonu,  and  the  legs  are  a foot  and  a half.  f he  wings  are  not  pi  open - 
tionable  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  being  but  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  the 
one  to  that  of  the  other  ; for  which  reafun  the  bird  files  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  head  and  neck  of  the  male  are  afh-coloured  :jhe  back  is 
barred  tranfverfeiy  with  black,  bright,  and  ruft  coiour.  i ne  greatc* 
.quill  feathers  are  black  ; the  belly  is  white  ; and  the  tail,  winch  conlifts 
of  twenty  feathers,  is  marked  with  broad  black  bars. 

The  buftards  are  frequently  feen  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more,  in  the  ex- 
tenfive downs  of  Salifbury  Plain,  in  the  heaths  of  Suixex  and  Cam- 
bridgefliire,  the  Dorfetfhire  uplands,  as  far  as  Eafl  Lothian  in  bcct- 
land.  In  thofe  extenfive  plains,  where  there  are  no  woods  to  fereen 
the  fbortfman,  nor  hedges  to  creep  along,  the  buftards  enjoy  an  indo- 
lent fecurity.  Their  food  cor.flfts  of  the  berries  that  grow  among  the 
fieath,  and  the  large  earth-worms  that  appear  in  great  quantities  on 
the  downs  before  fun-rifing  in  lummer.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  fowler 
creeps  forward  to  approach  them,  they  have  always  centinels  placed 
at  proper  eminences,  which  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  warn  the  flock 
of  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  danger.  All  therefore  that  is  left  the 
fportfman,  is  the  comfortlefs  view  of  their  diftant  fecurity.  He  may 
with,  but  they  are  in  fafety. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  thefe  birds,  though  they  are  feldom  (hot 
by  the  gun,  are  run  down  by  grey- hounds.  As  they  are  voracious 
and  greedy,  they  often  facrifice  their  fafety  to  their  appetite,  and  feed 
themfelves  fo  very  fat,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly  without  great  pre- 
paration. When  the  grey-hound,  therefore,  comes  within  a certain 
diftance,  the  buftard  runs  oft’  flapping  its  wings,  and  endeavours  to 
gather  air  enough  under  them  to  rife.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  too  late  for  the  bird  even  to 
think  of  obtaining  fafety  by  flight.;  for  juft  at  the  rife  there  is  always 
time  loft,  of  which  the  bird  is  fenflble.  It  continues,  therefore,  on  the 
foot  until  it  has  got  a fufficient  way  before  the  dog  for  flight,  or  until 
it  is  taken. 

As  there  are  but  few  places  where  they  can  at  once  find  proper  food 
and  fecurity,  fo  they  generally  continue  near  their  old  haunts ; and 
feldom  wander  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  home.  As  their 
food  is  replete  with  moifture,  it  enables  them  to  live  upon  thefe  dry 
•plains,  where  theie  are  fcarcely  any  fprings  of  water.  Beftdes  this 
Nature  has  given  the  males  an  admirable  magazine  for  their  fecurity 
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aga.nft  thuffi  1 1ns  is  a pouch,  the  entrance  of  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  tongue,  and  capable  of  holding  near  feven  quarts  of  water 
i his  is  probably  failed  upon  proper  occafions,  to  f'upply  the  hen  when 
fatting,  or  the  young  before  they  can  fly. 

. They  make  their  nefts  upon  the  ground,  only  juft  feraping  a hole  in 
tnc  ear  in,  and  fometimes  lining  it  with  a little  long  grais  or  ftraw 
There  they  lay  two  eggs  only,  almoft  of  the  flze  of  a goofe-egg,  of  a 
pale  olive  brown,  marked  with  fpots  of  a darker  colour.  They  hatch 

for  aoout  live  weeks,  and  the  young  ones  run  about  as  foon  as  they 
are  out  of  the  fliell.  3 

-The  of  the  wood,  the  Black  Cock,  the  Grom,  and  the  Ptarmigan 
—Aie  all  bu  ds  of  a fimilar  nature,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  heathy 
mountains  and  piny  forefls,  far  removed  from  the  abodes  of  men. 
Ihc}  mignt  once  indeed  have  been  common  enough  over  all  England, 
when  a great  part  of  that  country  was  covered  with  heath  ; but  at  pre- 
fent  their  numbers  aye  thinned.  The  two  firft  of  this  kind  are  utterly 
unknown  in  die  fouth,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  northern  parts  of 

Sconand,  V,  here  the  extenfive  heaths  afford  them  fecurity,  and  the  fo- 
refts  {belter. 

d he  cock  of  the  wood  is  fometimes  of  the  flze  of  a turkey,  and  of- 
ten weighs  near  fourteen  pounds.  The  black  cock,  of  which  the  male 
is  jet  black,  though  the  female  is  of  the  colour  of  a partridge,  is  about 
tare  flze  of  a hen,  and,  like  the  former  is  only  found  with  us  in  the 
Highlands  Scotland.  The  grous  is  about  half  as  large  again  as  a 
parAidge,  and  its  colour  is  much  like  that  of  a wood-cock,  but  redder. 

if,,  ptarmigan  is  mil  lomewhat  lefs,  and  is  of  a pale  brown  or  afh 
colour.  They  are  all  diftinguilhable  from  other  birds  of  the  poultry 
A.niu,  by  a naked  lain,  oi  a lcarlet  colour,  above  the  eyes,  in  the  place 
and  of  the  figure  of  eye-brows.  r 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  when  in  the  forefl,  attaches  himfelf  principally 
to  the  oak  and  die  pine  tree;  the  cones  of  the  latter  fervino  for  his 
food,  and  the  thick  boughs  for  his  abode.  He  feeds  alfo  upon  ants 
e8£s.»  which  feem  a high  delicacy  to  all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind:  cran- 
berries are  likewise  often  found  in  his  crop.  The  female  is  much  lefs 
dun  Lei  mate,  and  entirely  unlike  him  in  plumage,  fo  that  fhe  mi<rht 
be  miflaken  for  a bird  of  another  fpecies.  She  feldom  lays  more  than 
fix  or  feven  eggs,  which  are  white,  and  marked  with  yellow,  of  the 
flze  of  a common  hen’s  egg.  She  generally  lays  them  in  a dry  place 
and  a raoffy  ground  ; and  when  fhe  is  obliged,  during  the  time  of  in- 
cubation, to  leave  her  eggs  in  quefl:  of  food,  fhe  covers  them  up  fo 

aruully,  with  mofs  or  dry  leaves,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
cover them. 

As  loon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they  run  with  extreme  agi- 
hty  alter  the  dain,  though  fumetimes  they  are  not  entirely  difengaged 
nom  the  fliell.  They  foon  arrive  at  maturity.  They  are  an  hardy 
»>.rd,  tndr  food  lies  every  where  before  them,  and  it  would  feem  that 
they  fhould  incicafe  in  great  abundance.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe;  their 
n umoci s are  thinned  by  rapacious  birds  and  beads  of  every  kind  ; and 
mil  more  by  tneir  own  falacicus  conteils.  They  fight  each  other,  like 
game  cocks ; and  are  fo  inattentive  to  their  own  iafety,  that  it  often 
happens  that  two  Oi  u.rec  of  them  arc  killed  at  a fhot.  It  is  probable, 
i— t..  -»->  •.h.ie  conteiis,  the  bird?  wmch  comes  oii  victorious  takes  polfel- 
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ilon  of  the  female  feraglio ; for  it  is  certain  they  have  no  faithful  at- 
tachments. 

Of  Partridges. 

Of  Partridges  there  are  two  kinds ; the  grey  and  the  red.  The  red 
partridge  is  the  largeft  of  the  two,  and  often  perches  upon  trees  ; the 
grey,  with  which  we  are  bed  acquainted  in  England,  is  mod  prolific, 
and  always  keeps  on  the  ground. 

The  partridge  feems  to  be  a bird  well  known  all  over  the  world,  as 
it  is  found  in  every  country,  and  in  every  climate.  It  even  feems  to 
adapt  itfelf  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  where  it  iefides.  In  Greenland, 
the  partridge,  which  is  brown  in  fummer,  as  foon  as  the  icy  winter 
commences,  begins  to  take  a covering  fuited  to  the  feafon.  It  is  then 
clothed  with  a warm  down  beneath;  and  its  outward  plumage  affumcs 
the  colour  of  the  fnows  amongft  which  it  feeks  its  food.  The  manners 
of  the  partridge  in  moll  circumftances,  refemble  thofe  of  the  poultry 
in  general;  but  their  cunning  and  inftindt  feems  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 
larger  kinds.  Perhaps,  as  they  live  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  their 
enemies,  they  have  more  frequent  oceafion  to  put  their  little  arts  in 
pra&ice  ; and  learn,  by  habit,  the  means  of  evafion  or  fafety.  When- 
ever, therefore,  a dog  or  other  formidable  animal  approaches  their  nert, 
the  female  ufes  every  artifice  in  order  to  entice  him  away.  She  keeps 
juft  before  him,  pretends  to  be  incapable  of  dying,  juft  hops  up,  and 
then  falls  down  before  him,  but  never  goes  off  fo  far  as  to  difcourage  her 
purfuer.  At  length,  when  Ihe  has  allured  him  entirely  away  from  her 
fecret  treafure,  fhe  at  once  takes  wing,  and  fairly  leaves  him  to  gaze 
after  her  in  defpair. 

When  the  danger  is  over,  and  the  dog  withdrawn,  fhe  then  calls  her 
young  who  affemble  at  once  at  her  cry,  and  follow  her.  Generally 
there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  a covey ; and,  if  unmolefted,  they  live 
about  fixteen  or  feventeen  years. 

"The  Quail. 

The  Quail  is  a bird  much  fmaller  than  any  of  the  former,  being  not 
above  halt  the  fize  of  a partridge.  The  feathers  of  the  head  are  black, 
edged  with  rufty  brown.  The  bread  is  of  a pale  yellowifti  red,  fpotted 
with  black.  The  leathers  on  the  back  are  marked  with  lines  of  pale 
yellow,  and  the  legs  are  of  a pale  hue. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  quail  is  a bird  of  paffage ; and  yet  if  we 
confider  its  heavy  manner  of  flying,  and  its  dearth  of  plumage,  with 
refpetf:  to  its  corpulence,  we  fhall  be  furprifed  how  a bird  fo  apparently 
ill  qualified  for  migration,  ftiould  take  fuch  extenfive  journeys.  No- 
thing however  is  more  certain.  “ When  we  failed  from  Rhodes  to 
Alexandria,”  fays  Bellonius,  “ about  autumn,  many  quails,  flying 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  were  taken  in  our  lhip  ; and  lailing  at 
Spring-time  the  contrary  way.,  from  the  fouth  to  the  north,  I obferved 
them  on  their  return  when  many  of  them  were  taken  in  the  fame  man- 


ner. 


Phis  account  is  confirmed  by  many  others;  who  aver,  that  they 
chufe  a north  wind  for  thefe  adventures;  the  fouth  wind  retarding  their 
flight,  by  moiltening  their  puimage.  They  then  fly  two  by  two ; and 
when  their  way  lies  over  land,  they  make  more  l'peed  by  night  than  by 
day.  I hey  ailo  fly  very  high,  to  avoid  being  furprifed  or  let  upon  by 
birds  of  prey.  1c  is  now,  however,  aliened  by  l'ome,  that  the  quail 
only  migrates  from  one  province  of  a country  to  another.  For  inftance, 
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•that  in  England,  they  fly  from  the  inland  counties,  to  thofe  bordering 
on  the  lea,  and  continue  there  all  winter.  * 

Thefe  birds  are  much  lefs  prolific  than  the  partridge ; fcldom  laying 
more  than  fix  or  feveri  whitifh  eggs,  marked  with  ragged,  ruft-colour- 
ed  fpots.  Quail- fighting  was  a favorite  amufement  among  the  Athe- 
nians. They  abftamed  from  the  fiefh  of  this  bird  fuppofing  that  it  fed 
upon  the  white  hellebore.  Notwithftanding  this,  they  reared  great 
■numbers  of  them,  for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  fight ; and  ftaked 
fums  of  money,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  cocks,  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
.the  combat.  Fafiiion,  however,  has  at  prefect  changed  with  regard 
to  this  bird  ; we  take  no  pleafure  in  its  courage,  but  its  flelh  is  confi- 
adered  as  a very  great  delicacy. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

«*>F  BIRDS  .OF  THE  PIE  SPECIES. THE  RAVEN. THE  CROW. THE  MAG- 
PIE.  THE  ROLLER. THE  TOUCAN. THE  WOODPECKER. THE  BIR» 

OF  PARADISE. THE  CUCKOO. THE  PARROT,  MACKAW,  PARO- 

KEET,  &C. THE  PIGEON. 

THE  Raven,  the  Carrion-crow,  and  the  Rook,  are  birds  fo  well 
known,  that  a long  defcription  would  but  obfcure  our  ideas  of 
them.  The  raven  is  the  largeft  of  the  three,  and  diftinguifhed  from 
the  reft  not  only  by  his  fize,  but  by  his  bill  which  is  fomewhat  more 
•hooked  than  that  of  the  reft.  As  for  the  carrion-crow  and  the  rook, 
they  fo  ftrongly  relemble  each  other,  both  in  make  and  fize,  that  they 
are  not  eafily  diftinguilhed  when  feparated.  The  chief  difference  to  be 
found  between  them  confifts  in  the  bill  of  the  rook ; which,  by  fre- 
quently being  thruft  into  the  ground  to  fetch  out  grubs  and  earth- worms, 
•is  without  feathers  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  appears  of  a whitilh  colour. 
It  differs  alfo  in  the  purple  fplendour  or  glofs  of  its  feathers,  which  in 
the  carrion-crow  are  of  a more  dirty-black.  Nor  is  it  amifs  to  make 
thefe  diftin&ions,  as  the  rook  has  but  too  frequently  fuffered  for  its  fi- 
militude  to  the  carrion-crow.  Hence  a harmlefs  bird,  that  feeds  only 
upon  infers  and  corn,  has  been  deftroyed  for  another  that  feeds  upon 
carrion,  and  is  often  deftrucftive  among  young  poultry. 

The  raven  is  a bird  found  in  every  region  of  the  world  ; ftrong  and 
hardy,  he  is  uninfluenced  by  the  changes  of  the  weather.  Thus  when 
other  birds  feem  numbed  with  cold,  or  pining  with  famine,  the  raven 
•is  a&ive  and  healthy,  bufily  employed -in  prowling  for  prey,  or  fporting 
in  the  coldeft  atmofphere.  As  the  heats  at  the  line  do  not  opprefs  him, 
fo  he  endures  the  cold  of  the  polar  countries  with  equal  indifference. 
He  is  fometimes  indeed  feen  milk  white,  and  this  may  probably  be  the 
•effeft  of  the  rigorous  climates  of  the  north.  A raven  may  be  re- 
claimed to  almoft  every  purpofe  to  which  birds  can  be  converted.  He 
may  be  trained  up  for  fowling  like  an  hawrk:  he  may  be  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry  like  a fpaniel:  he  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  like  a parrot; 
Jnut  the  moft  extraordinary  of  all  is,  that  he  can  be  taught  to  ftng  like 
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a man.  I have  heard  a raven  fing  the  Black  Joke  with  great  diftintf> 
nefs,  truth,  and  humour. 

Indeed,  when  the  raven  is  taken  as  a domeftic,  he  has  many  quali- 
ties that  render  him  extremely  amufing.  Bufy,  inquifitive,  and  im- 
pudent, he  goes  every  where,  affronts  and  drives  off  the  dogSjj  plays 
his  pranks  on  the  poultry,  and  is  particularly  affiduous  in  ingratiating, 
himfelf  with  the  cook  maid.  But  then,  with  the  amufing  qualities  of 
favourite,  he  often  alio  has  the  vices  and  Qeiedfs.  lie  is  a glutton 
by  nature,  and  a thief  by  habit.  He  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  petty 
depredations  on  the  pantry  or  the  larder:  he  foars  at  more  magnificent 
plunder;  at  fpoils  which  he  can  neither  exhibit  nor  enjoy  ; but  which, 
like  a mifer,  he  refts  fatisfied  with  having  the  fatisfadtion  of  fometimes 
vifiting  and  contemplating  in  fecret.  A piece  of  money,  a tea-ipoon, 
or  a ring,  are  always  tempting  baits  to  his  avarice.  Thefe  he  will 
flily  feize  upon,  and,  if  not  watched,  will  carry  to  his  favourite  hole. 

In  his  wild  fiate,  the  raven  is  an  adtive  and  greedy  plunderer.  No- 
thing comes  amifs  to  him.  If  in  his  flights  he  perceive  no  hopes  or 
carrion,  and  his  fcent  is  fo  exquifite,  that  he  can  fmell  it  at  a vail  dis- 
tance ; he  then  contents  himfelf  with  more  unfavoury  food,  fruits,  in- 
fers, and  the  accidental  defert  of  a dunghill.  This  bird  generally 
builds  its  neft  in  trees,  and  lays  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a pale  green  colour, 
marked  with  fmall  brcwnifli  fpots. 

Notwithftanding  the  injury  thefe  birds  do  in  picking  out  the  eyes  of 
fheep  and  lambs,  when  they  find  them  fick  and  helplefs,  a vulgar  ref- 
pedt  is  paid  them  as  being  the  birds  that  fed  the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  wil- 
dernefs.  This  pre-poffeffion  in  favour  of  the  raven  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
as  the  Romans  themfelves,  who  thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  k,  from 
motives  of  fear,  the  mod  profound  veneration.  One  of  thefe  that  had 
been  kept  in  the  temple  of  Caftor,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  flew  down  into 
the  fhop  of  a taylor,  who  took  much  delight  in  the  vifits  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. He  taught  the  bird  feveral  tricks  : but  particularly  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  whole  royal  family. 
The  taylor  was  beginning  to  grow’  rich  by  thole  who  came  to  fee  this 
wonderful  raven,  till  an  envious  neighbour,  killed  the  bird,  and  de- 
prived the  taylor  of  his  future  hopes  of  fortune.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, took  the  poor  taylor’s  part ; they  punilhed  the  man  who  offered 
the  injury,  and  conferred  on  the  raven  all  the  honours  of  a magnificent 
interment. 

Birds  in  general  live  longer  than  quadrupeds  ; and  the  raven  is  faid 
to  be  one  of  the  moll  long-lived  of  the  number.  Some  of  them  have 
been  known  to  live  near  an  hundred  years.  This  animal,  indeed,  feems 
poffefied  of  thofe  qualities  that  generally  produce  longevity,  a good  ap- 
petite, and  great  exercife. 

The  carrion-crow  refembles  the  raven  in  its  appetites,  its  laying,  and 
manner  of  rearing  its  young.  It  only  differs  in  being  lefs  bold,  lefs 
docile,  and  lefs  favoured  by  mankind. 

The  rook  leads  the  way  in  another,  but  a more  harmlefs  train,  that 
have  no  carnivorous  appetites,  but  only  feed  upon  infers  and  corn. 
The  Roy  lien  crow  is  about  the  fize  of  the  two  former.  The  break, 
belly,  back,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  of  a pale  alb-colour  : the 
head  and  wings  are  globed  over  with  a fine  clue.  He  is  a bird  of  paf- 
age>  -vifiting  this  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  leaving  it 
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in  the  fpring.  He  breeds,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the  Britifli 
dominions ; and  his  neft  is  common  enough  in  trees  in  Ireland. 
The  jack-daw  is  black,  like  all  the  former,  but  afh-coloured  on  the 
breaft  and  belly.  He  is  not  ab»ve  the  fize  of  a pigeon.  He  is  docile 
and  loquacious.  His  head  is  large  for  the  fize  of  his  body,  which,  in- 
dicates him  to  be  ingenious  and  crafty.  The  female  builds  in  fleeples, 
old  cafties,  and  high  rocks,  and  lays  five  or  fix  eggs  in  a feafon.  The 
Cornifh  chough  is  like  a jack  daw,  but  larger,  and  almofi:  the  fize  of 
a crow.  The  feet  and  legs  are  long  like  thofe  of  a jack-daw,  but  a red 
colour  ; and  the  plumage  is  wholly  black.  It  frequents  rocks,  old  caf- 
ties, and  churches,  by  the  fea-fide,  like  the  daw;  and  with  the  fame 
noify  affiduity.  It  is  only  feen  along  the  weftern  coafts  of  England. 
Thefe  are  birds  very  fimilar  in  their  manners,  feeding  on  grain  and  in- 
fers, living  in  fociety,  and  often  fullering  general  chaftifement  from 
the  flock  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

To  this  tribe  of  the  craw-kind,  fome  foreign  forts  might  be  added. 
I will  take  notice  only  of  one,  which,  from  the  extraordinary  fize  and 
fafhion  of  its  bill,  mud  not  be  omitted.  This  is  the  Calao,  or  horned 
Indian  raven,  which  exceeds  the  common  raven  in  fize,  and  habits  of 
depredation.  But  what  he  differs  in  from  all  other  birds,  is  the  beak, 
which,  by  its  length  and  curvature  at  the  end,  appears  defigned  for 
rapine,  but  then  it  has  a kind  of  horn  handing  out  from  the  top,  which 
is  fomewhat  like  a fecond  bill,  and  gives  this  bird,  otherwife  fierce  and 
deformed,  a very  formidable  appearance.  The  horn  fprings  out  of  the 
forehead,  and  grows  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bill,  being  of  great  bulk  ; 
fo  that  near  the  forehead  it  is  four  inches  broad,  not  unlike  the  horn 
of  the  rhinoceros,  but  more  crooked  at  the  tip.  In  fuch  of  thofe  birds 
as  come  from  different  parts  of  Africa,  the  body  is  proportionable  to 
the  beak.  In  fuch  however,  as  come  from  the  Molucca  Iflands,  the 
beak  bears  no  proportion  to  the  body. 

The  Magpie. 

The  Magpie  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  aefcription.  Indeed, 
were  its  other  accomplifhments  equal  to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be 
put  in  competition  with  it.  Its  black,  its  white,  its  green  and  purple, 
with  the  rich  and  gilded  combination  of  the  gloffes  on  its  tail,  are  as 
fine  as  any  that  adorn  the  moll  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribe.  But 
it  has  too  many  of  the  qualities  of  a beau,  to  depreciate  thefe  natural 
perfections.  Vain,  reftlefs,  loud,  and  quarrelfom«e,  it  is  an  unwelcome 
intruder  every  where  ; and  never  miffes  an  opportunity  to  do  mifehief. 

The  magpie  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  butcher-bird  in  its  bill, 
which  has  a fliarp  procefs  near  the  end  of  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as 
in  the  fhortnefs  of  its  wings,  and  the  form  of  the  tail,  each  feather  jfhor- 
tening  from  the  two  middlemolt.  But  it  agrees  Hill  more  in  its  food, 
living  not  only  upon  worms  and  infects,  but  alfo  upon  fmall  birds,  when 
they  can  be  feized.  A wounded  lark,  or  a young  chicken  feparated 
from  the  hen,  are  fure  plunder;  and  the  magpie  will  even  fometimes 
feize  a black-bird. 

The  fame  inlolence  prompts  it  to  teaze  the  largefl  animals  wljen  its 
infults  can  be  offered  with  fecurity.  They  often  are  feen  perched  upon 
the  back  of  an  ox  or  a fheep,  pecking  up  the  infeCts  to  be  found  there, 
chattering  and  tormenting  the  poor  animal  at  the  fame  time,  and 
llretching  out  their  necks  for  combat,  if  the  beafl  turns  its  head  againil 
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them.  They  feek  out  alfo  the  nefts  of  birds  ; and,  if  the  dam  efcape, 
the  eggs  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  thruffi  and  the  black  bird 
are  but  too  frequently  robbed  by  this  affaffin,  and  this  in  fome  meaiurfc 
occafions  their  fcarcity. 

No  food  feems  to  come  amifs  to  this  bird  ; it  ffiares  with  ravens 
in  their  carrion,  with  rooks  in  their  grain,  and  with  the  cuckoo  in  the 
eggs  of  birds : but  it  feems  poffefted  of  a prudence  feldom  ufual  with 
gluttons : for  when  it  is  fatisfied  lor  the  prefent,  it  lays  up  the  remain- 
der of  the  feaft  for  another  occafion.  It  vdll  even  in  a tame  date 
hide  its  food,  and  after  a time  return  to  the  fecret  hoard  with  renewed 
appetite  and  vociferation. 

In  all  its  habits  it  difcovers  a degree  of  inftinft  unufual  to  other  birds. 
Its  neft  is  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  place  in  which  it  is  built.  I he 
neft  is  ufually  placed  confpicuous  enough,  either  in  the  middle  of  fome 
hawthorn  bulb,  or  on  the  top  of  fome  high  tree.  The  place,  however, 
is  always  found  difficult  of  accefs ; for  the  tree  pitched  upon  ufually7 
grows  in  fome  thick  hedge-row,  fenced  by  brambles  at  the  root ; or 
fometimes  one  of  the  higher  buffies  is  fixed  upon  for  the  purpofe.  When 
the  place  is  thus  chofen  as  inacceffible  as  pofiible  to  men,  the  next  care 
is  to  fence  the  neft  above.  The  kite,  the  crow,  and  the  fparrow-hawk, 
are  to  be  guarded  againft;  as  their  nefts  have  been  fometimes  plunder- 
ed by  the  magpie,  fo  it  may  be  naturally  thought  that  they  will  take 
the  firft  opportunity  to  retaliate.  To  prevent  this,  the  magpie’s  neft 
is  built  with  furprifing  labour  and  ingenuity. 

The  body  of  the  neft  is  compofed  of  hawthorn  branches ; and  thorns 
flicking  outward,  but  well  united  together  by  their  mutual  infertions. 
Within  it  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  wool,  and  long  grafs,  and  then 
nicely  plaiftered  all  round  with  mud  and  clay.  The  body  of  the  neft 
being  thus  made  firm  and  commodious,  the  next  work  is  to  make  the 
canopy  which  is  to  defend  it  above.  This  is  compofed  of  the  ftiarpeft 
thorns,  interwoven  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  deny  all  entrance  except  at 
the  door,  which  is  juft  large  enough  to  permit  the  owners  to  go  in  and 
out.  In  this  fortrefs  the  male  and  female  hatch  and  bring  up  their 
brood  with  fecurity,  fheltered  from  ail  attacks  but  thofe  of  the  climb- 
ing fchool-boy,  who  often  finds  his  torn  and  bloody  hands  too  dear  a 
price  for  the  eggs  or  the  young  ones.  The  magpie  lays  fix  or  feven 
eggs,  of  a pale  green  colour,  fpotted  with  brown. 

This  bird,  in  its  domeftic  .ftate,  preferves  its  natural  chara&er  with 
flrift  propriety.  The  fame  noify,  mifchievous  habits  attend  it  to  the 
cage  that  marked  it  in  the  woods  ; and  being  more  cunning,  fo  it  is 
alfo  a more  docile  bird  than  any  other.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of 
teaching  it  to  fpeak,  have  a fooliffi  cuftom  of  cutting  its  tongue,  which 
only  puts  the  poor  animal  to  pain,  without  improving  its  fpeech  in  the 
leaft.  Its  fpeaking  is  fometimes  very  diftinft  ; but  its  founds  are  too 
thin  and  ffiarp  to  be  an  exadt  imitation  of  the  human  voice,  which  the 
hoarfe  raven  and  parrot  can  counterfeit  more  exactly. 

The  Jay. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  the  jay,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  the  Britiffi  birds.  The  forehead  is  white,  ftreaked  with  black  ; 
the  head  is  covered  with  very  long  feathers,  which  it  can  ereft  into  a 
creft  at  pleafure.  The  whole  neck,  back,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  of  a 
faint  purple,  daffied  with  grey.  The  wings  are  moft  exquifttcly  barred 
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with  a beautiful  blue,  black,  and  white.  The  tail  is  black,  and  the 
feet  are  of  a pale  brown.  Like  the  magpie,  it  feeds  upon  fruits,  will 
kill  fmall  birds,  and  is  extremely  docile. 

The  Chatterer. 

The  chatterer  alfo,  which  is  a native  of  Germany,  may  be  ranked 
in  this  clafs ; and  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  former.  It  is  variegated 
with  a mixture  of  colours  ; red,  afh  colour,  chefnut,  and  yellow. 

The  Roller. 

The  roller  is  not  lefs  beautiful  than  any  cf  the  former.  Its  breaft 
and  belly  are  blue  : its  head  is  green  ; and  the  wings  are  variegated 
with  blue,  black,  and  white.  But  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others  by  a fort  of  naked  tubercles  or  warts  near  the  eyes,  which  con- 
tribute to  increafe  its  beauty. 

To  this  clafs  may  be  added  a numerous  lift  from  all  the  tropical 
forefts  of  the  eaft  and  weft.  I will  fix  only  upon  one,  the  T oucan , a 
bird  of  the  pie  kind,  whofe  bill  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  reft  of  its 
whole  body. 

Of  this  extraordinary  bird  there  are  four  or  five  varieties.  I ftrall 
only  defcribe  the  red-beaked  toucan.  It  is  about  the  fize  of,  and  fhaped 
like  a jack-daw,  with  a large  head  to  fupport  its  monftrous  bill.  This 
bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its  point,  is  fix  inches  and  an 
half ; and  Its  breadth,  in  the  thickeft  part,  is  a little  above  two.  Its 
thicknels  near  the  head,  is  one  inch  and  a quarter;  and  it  is  a little 
rounded  along  the  top  of  the  upper  chap,  the  under  fide  being  round 
alfo.  The  whole  of  the  bill  is  extremely  flight,  and  a little  thicker 
than  parchment.  The  upper  chap  is  of  a bright  yellow,  except  on 
each  fide,  which  is  of  a fine  fcarlet  colour  ; as  is  alfo  the  lower  chap, 
except  at  the  bafe  which  is  purple.  Between  the  head  and  the  bill 
there  is  a black  line  of  feparation  all  round  the  bafe  of  the  bill.  In  the 
upper  pan  of  this  bill  the  noftrils  are  placed,  and  are  almoft  covered 
with  feathers  ; which  has  made  fome  writers  to  fay,  that  the  toucan 
has  no  noftrils.  Round  the  eyes,  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  is  a fpace 
of  bluilh  fkin,  without  feathers,  above  which  the  head  is  black,  except 
a white  fpot  on  each  joining  to  the  bafe  of  the  upper  chap.  The  hin- 
der part  of  the  nec*,  the  back,  wings,  tail,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  black. 
The  under  fide  of  the  head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breaft, 
are  white.  Between  the  white  on  the  breaft,  and  the  black  on  the  belly, 
is  a fpace  of  red  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a new  moon,  with  its  horns 
upwards.  The  legs,  feet  and  claws,  are  of  an  alh-colour ; and  the 
toes  Hand  like  thefe  of  parrots,  two  before,  and  two  behind. 

It  is  reported,  by  travellers,  that  this  bird,  though  furniftied  with 
fo  formidable  a beak,  is  harmtefs  and  gentle,  being  lb  eafily  tamed,  as 
to  fit  and  hatch  its  young  in  houfes.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper, 
which  it  devours  very  greedily,  gorging  itfelf  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
it  voids  it  crude  and  unconcodted.  This,  however,  is  no  objeftion  to 
the  natives  from  ufing  it  again.  They  even  prefer  it  before  that  pepper 
which  is  frelli  gathered  from  the  tree  ; and  feem  perfuaded  that  the 
ft r eng th  and  heat  of  the  pepper  is  qualified  by  the  bird,  and  that  all  its 
noxious  qualities  are  thus  exhaufted. 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  climates  of  South  America, 
where  it  is  highly  prized,  both  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flefti,  which  is 
tender  and  nourilhing,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly 
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the  feathers  of  the  bread.  The  Ikin  of  this  part  the  Indians  pluck  off, 
and  when  dry,  glue  it  to  their  cheeks  ; and  confider  it  as  an  irrefiftible 
addition  to  their  beauty. 

The  Woodpeckers. 

Thefe  birds  live  chiefly  upon  the  infeds  contained  in  trees ; and  for 
this  purpofe  they  are  furnilhed  with  a ftraight,  hard,  ftrcng,  angular 
and  lharp  bill,  made  for  piercing  and  boring.  They  have  a tongue  of 
a very  great  length  ; round,  ending  in  a (harp,  ftiff,  bony  thorn*  den- 
tated  on  each  fide,  to  ftrike  ants  and  irdecls  when  didodged  from  their 
cells.  Their  legs  are  fhort  and  ftrong,  for  the  pui  poles  of  climbing. 
Their  toes  (land  two  forward,  and  two  backward ; which  is  particular- 
ly ferviceable  in  holding  by  branches  of  trees.  They  have  hard  ftiff 
tails,  to  lean  upon  when  climbing.  They  leed  only  upon  infedls,  and 
want  that  inteitine,  which  anatomifts  call  the  cecum  ; a circumftance 
peculiar  to  this  tribe. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds,  and  many  varieties  in  each  kind. 
They  form  large  colonies  in  the  forefts  of  every  part  of  the  world. 
They  differ  in  ihe,  colour,  and  appearance ; and  agree  only  in'  the 
marks  above-mentioned,  or  in  thofe  habits  which  refult  from  fo  peculiar 
a conformation.  Indead,  therefore,  of  defcending  into  a minute  dif- 
crimination  of  every  fpecies,  let  us  take  one  for  a pattern.  The  Green 
Wood-fpite  or  Wood-pecker  is  called  the  Rain  Fowl  in  fome  parts  of 
the  country  ; becaufe,'  when  it  makes  a greater  noife  than  ordinary,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  foretell  rain.  It  is  about  the  ftze  of  a jay  ; the  throat, 
breaft  and  belly  are  of  a pale  greenifn  colour;  and  the  back,  neck  and 
covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  green.  But  the  tongue  makes  its  mod 
diftinguifhed  charadtei  iftic,  as  it  l'erves  for  its  fupporc  and  defence.  As 
was  faid  above,  the  wood- pecker  feeds  upon  infects;  and  particularly 
on  thofe  which  are  lodged  in  the  body  of  hollow  or  of  rotting  trees. 
The  tongue  is  its  inftrument  for  killing  and  procuring  this  food  ; which 
cannot  be  found  in  great  plenty.  This  is  round,  ending  in  a,  ftiff, 
lharp,  bony  tip,  dentated  on  both  ftdes,  like  the  beard  of  an  arrow  ; 
and  this  it  can  dart  out  three  or  four  inches  from  the  bill,  and  draw  in 
again  at  pleafure.  Its  prey  is  thus  transfixed,  and  drawn  into  the  bill, 
which,  when  fwallowcd,  the  dart  is  again  launched  at  freffi  game. 

The  wood-pecker,  however,  dees  not  confine  its  depredations  folely 
to  trees,  but  fonretimes  lights  upon  the  ground,  to^ry  its  fortune  at 
an  ant-hill.  The  wood- pecker  firff  goes  to  their  hills,  which  it  pecks, 
in  order  to  call  them  abroad  ; it  then  thruffs  out  its  long  red  tongue, 
which  being  like  a worm,  and  refembling  their  ufual  prey,  the  ants 
crowd  out  to  fettle  upon  it.  However,  the  bird  watching  the  proper- 
eft  opportunity,  withdraws  its  tongue  at  a jerk,  and  devours  the  de- 
voured. . This  ftratagem  is  continued  till  it  has  alarmed  their  fears  ; 
or  till  it  is  quite  fatisfied. 

As  the  wood  pecker  is  obliged  to  make  holes  in  trees  to  procure  food, 
fo  is  it  alfo  to  make  cavities  (till  larger  to  form  its  neft  and  to  lay  in. 
This  is  performed,  as  ufual,  with  the  bill;  although  fome  have  affirm- 
ed that  the  animal  ufes  its  tongue,  as  a gimblet,  to  bore  with.  But 
this  is  a miftake  ; and  thofe  that  are  curious,  may  often  hear  the  noife 
of  the  bill  making  its  way  in  large  woods  and  forefts.  The  wood- 
pecker enufes,  however,  lor  this  purpofe,  trees  that  are  decayed,  or 
v« ood  that  is  foft,  Iikc  beech,  emi  and  poplar.  In  thefe,  with  very 
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little  trouble,  it  can  make  holes  as  round  as  a mathematician  could 
do  with  compares.  One  of  thefe  holes  the  bird  generally  chufes  for 
its  own  ufe,  to  nettle,  and  bring  up  its  young  in.  As  they  are  eafily 
made,  it  is  delicace  in  its  choice,  and  often  makes  twenty  before  one 
is  found  fit  to  give  entire  fatisfa&ion. 

The  wood-pecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its  nett  with  feathers  or  ftraw ; 
its  eggs  are  depofited  in  the  hole,  without  any  thing  to  keep  them 
warm,  except  the  heat  of  the  body  of  the  dam.  Their  number  is  ge- 
nerally five  or  fix  ; always  white,  oblong,  and  of  a middle  fize.  When 
the  young  are  excluded,  and  before  they  leave  the  nett,  they  are  adorn- 
ed with  a fcarlet  plumage  under  the  throat,  which  adds  to  their  beauty. 

In  Guinea  and  Brafil,  the  birds  of  this  fpecies  take  a different  me- 
thod to  protett  and  hatch  their  progeny.  A traveller  who  walks  into 
the  foretts  of  thofe  countries,  among  the  firft  objedts  that  excite  curio- 
fity,  is  ftruck  with  the  multitude  of  birds  nefts  hanging  at  the  extremity 
of  alrnott  every  branch.  Many  other  kind  of  birds  build  in  this  man- 
ner; but  the  chief  of  them  are  of  the  wood-pecker  kind.  In  cultivated 
countries,  a great  part  of  the  caution  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  to  hide 
or  defend  their  nefts  from  the  invafions  of  man,  as  he  is  their  mod 
dreaded  enemy.  But  in  the  depth  of  thofe  remote  and  l'olitary  foretts, 
where  man  is  but  feldom  feen,  if  the  monkey  or  the  fnake  can  be  eluded, 
the  bird  has  no  other  enemy  to  fear.  On  the  bananas  and  plantanes 
of  thefe  regions,  is  feen  the  mod  various,  and  the  moft  hoftile  affem- 
blage  of  creatures  that  can  be  imagined.  The  top  is  inhabited  by  mon- 
ies of  l'ome  particular  tribe,  that  drive  off  all  others.  Lower  down 
about  the  great  trunk  numbers  of  the  larger  fnakes  are  found  patiently 
waiting  till  fome  unwary  animal  comes  within  the  fphere  of  their  a«5li- 
vily  ; and  at  the  edges  of  the  tree  hang  thefe  artificial  nefts,  in  great 
abundance,  inhabited  by  birds  of  the  moft  beautiful  plumage. 

The  neft  is  ufually  formed  in  this  manner.  When  the  time  of  incu- 
bation approaches,  they  fly  bufily  about,  in  queft  of  a kind  of  mofs, 
called,  by  the  Englifh  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries,  old  man’s  beard. 
Jt  is  a fibrous  fubftance,  and  not  very  unlike  hair,  which  bears  being 
moulded  into  any  form,  and  fuffers  being  glued  together.  This,  there- 
fore, the  little  wood- pecker,  called  by  the  natives  of  Brafil,  the  Gui- 
ratemga,  firft  glues  by  fome  vifeous  fubftance,  gathered  in  the  foreft, 
10  the  extreme!!  branch  of  a tree.  Then  building  downward,  and  ftill 
adding  frefh  materials  to  thofe  already  procured,  a neft  is  formed,  that 
depends,  like  a pouch,  from  the  point  of  the  branch.  The  hole  to 
enter  at,  is  on  the  fide  ; and  all  the  interior  parts  are  lined  with  the 
liner  fibres  of  the  fame  fubftance,  which  compofe  the  whole. 

Such  is  the  general  contrivance  of  thefe  hanging  nefts ; which  are 
made,  by  fome  other  birds,  with  ftill  greater  art.  A little  bird  of  the 
Grofbeak  kind,  in  the  Philippine  ifiands,  makes  its  neft  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  there  is  no  opening  but  from  the  bottom.  At  the  bottom  the 
bird  enters,  and  goes  up  through  a funnel,  like  a chimney,  till  it  comes 
to  the  real  door  of  the  neft,  which  lies  on  one  fide,  and  only  opens  into 
this  funnel. 

Of  the  Bird  of  Farad ife. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  Bird  of  Paradife ; one  about  the  fize  of 
a pigeon,  which  is  more  common ; the  other  not  much  larger  than  a 
lark,  which  has  been  deferibed  more  perfectly. 

The 
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The  larger  of  thefe  birds  appears  to  be  nearly  as  big  as  a pigeon, 
though  in  reality  the  body  is  not  much  bigger  than  that  of  a thrufli. 
Its  tail,  which  is  about  fix  inches,  is  as  long  as  its  body  ; and  its  wings 
are  large  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimenfions.  The  head,  the  throat 
and  the  neck  are  of  a pale  gold  colour.  The  hafe  of  the  bill  is  furrounded 
by  bla«k  feathers,  as  is  alfo  the  fide  of  the  head  and  throat,  as  foft  as 
velvet,  and  changeable  like  thole  on  the  neck  of  a mallard.  The  hind- 
er part  of  the  head  is  of  a finning  green,  mixed  with  gold.  The  body 
and  wings  are  chiefly  covered  with  beautiful  brown,  purple  and  gold 
feathers.  The  uppermoft  part  of  the  tail  feathers  are  of  a pale  yellow, 
and  thofe  under  them  white  and  longer  than  the  former ; for  which 
reafon  the  hinder  part  of  the  tail  appears  to  be  entirely  -white.  But 
what  chiefly  excites  curiofity  are,  two  long  naked  feathers,  which  fpring 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  rump  above  the  tail,  and  which  are  for  the 
moll  part  about  three  feet  long.  Thefe  are  bearded  only  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end;  the  whole  fhaft  for  above  two  feet  nine  inches  being 
of  a deep  black,  while  the  feathered  extremity  is  of  a changeable  co- 
lour, like  the  mallard’s  neck. 

Thele  birds,  which  for  beauty  exceeds  all  others  of  the  pie  kind,  are 
natives  of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  but  found  in  greateft  numbers  in  that 
of  Aro.  The  inhabitants  are  not  infenfible  of  the  pleafure  they  afford, 
and  give  them  the  name  of  God’s  birds  as  being  fuperior  to  all  others 
that  he  has  made.  They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  at  night  generally 
perch  upon  the  fame  tree.  They  are  called  by  fome,  the  Swallows  of 
Ternate,  from  their  rapid  flight,  and  from  their  being  continually  on 
the  wing  in  purfuit  of  infe&s,  their  ufual  prey. 

As  the  country  where  they  are  bred  has  its  tempeliuous  feafon,  when 
rains  and  thunders  continually  difturb  the  atmofphere,  thefe  birds  are 
then  but  feldom  feen.  The  natives,  who  make  a trade  of  killing  and 
felling  them  to  the  Europeans,  generally  conceal  themfelves  in  the 
trees  whither  they  refort,  and  having  covered  themfelves  up  from  fight 
in  a bowrer  made  of  the  branches,  they  fhoot  at  the  birds  with  reedy 
arrows.  And  they  affert,  if  they  happen  to  kill  the  king,  they  then 
have  a good  chance  to  kill  the  greateft  part  of  the  flock.  The  chief 
mark  by  which  they  know  the  king  is  by  the  ends  of  the  feathers  in  his 
tail,  which  have  eyes  like  thofe  of  a peacock.  When  they  have  taken 
a number  of  thefe  birds,  their  ufual  method  is  to  gut  them  and  cut  off 
their  legs.  They  then  run  a hot  iron  into  the  body,  which  dries  up 
the  internal  moifture ; and  filling  the  cavity  with  falts  and  fpices,  they 
fell  them  to  the  Europeans  for  a perfect  trifle. 

The  Cuckoo. 

This  Angular  bird,  which  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a pigeon,  fhaped  like 
a magpie,  and  of  a greyifh  colour,  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  birds, 
by  its  round  prominent  noltrils.  Having  difappeared  all  the  winter,  it 
difcovers  itfelf  in  our  country  early  in  the  fpring,  by  its  well  known  call. 
Its  note  is  heard  earlier  or  later  as  the  feafon  feems  to  be  more  or  lels 
forward,  and  the  weather  more  or  lefs  inviting.  From  the  cheerful 
voice  of  this  bird  the  farmer  may  he  inftrudted  in  the  real  advancement 
of  the  year.  His  note  is  pleafant  though  uniform  ; and,  from  an  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas,  feldom  occurs  to  the  memory  without  reminding  us  of 
the  fweets  of  fumnier.  ° 
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The  female  cuckoo  makes  no  ned  of  her  own.  She  repairs  for  that 
purpofe  to  the  neft  of  foine  other  bird,  generally  the  water-wagtail  or 
hedge  fparrow,  and  having  devoured  the  eggs  of  the  owner,  fubfti- 
tutes  her  own  in  their  place.  She  ufually  lays  but  one,  which  is  fpeck- 
led,  and  of  the  fize  of  a blackbird’s.  This  the  fond  foolifh  bird  hatch- 
es with  great  affiduity,  and,  when  excluded,  finds  no  difference  in  the 
great  ill-looking  changeling  from  her  own.  To  fatisfy  the  appetite  of 
this  voracious  creature,  the  credulous  nurfe  toils  with  unufual  care,  no 
way  fenfibk  that  ihe  is  rearing  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one  of  the 
moll  deflru&ive  robbers  of  her  future  progeny. 

It  was  once  doubted,  whether  thefe  birds  were  carnivorous  ; but 
Reaumur  was  at  the  pains  of  breeding  up  feveral,  and  found  that  they 
would  not  feed  upon  bread  or  corn  ; for  flefh  and  infers  were  their  fa- 
vourite nourifhment.  Their  gluttony  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  confider  the  capacity  of  their  ftomach,  which  is  enormous,  and 
reaches  from  the  bread- bone  to  the  vent. 

The  cuckoo  when  fledged  follows  its  fuppofed  dam  but  for  a little 
time.  Its  appetites  for  infedt  food  increafe,  and  as  it  finds  no  great 
chance  for  a lfipply  in  imitating  its  little  inflrudtor,  it  parts  good  friends, 
the  flep-child  feldom  offering  any  violence  to  its  nurfe.  Neverthelefs, 
all  the  little  birds  of  the  grove  fieem  to  confider  the  young  cuckoo  as  an 
enemy,  and  revenge  the  caufe  of  their  kind  by  their  repeated  infults. 
They  purlue  it  wherever  it  flies,  and  oblige  it  to  take  fhelter  in  the 
thicked  branches  of  fome  neighbouring  tree.  All  the  fmaller  birds 
form  the  train  of  its  purfuers;  but  the  wry-neck,  in  particular,  is  found 
the  mod  adlive  in  the  chafe.  Hence  it  has  been  called  by  many  the 
cuckoo’s  attendant  and  provider.  But  it  is  very  far  from  following 
with  a friendly  intention  : it  only  purfues  as  an  infulter,  or  a fpy,  to 
warn  all  its  little  companions  of  the  cuckoo’s  depredations. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  whilft  it  continues  to  refide,  or  to 
be  feen  amongft  us.  But  early,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  totally 
difappears,  and  its  palfage  can  be  traced  to  no  other  country.  Some 
fuppofe  that  it  lies  hid  in  hollow  trees  ; and  others  that  it  pafles  into 
•warmer  climates.  Which  of  thefe  opinions  is  bed  founded  is  very  un- 
certain, as  there  are  no  fadfs  related  on  either  fide  that  can  be  totally 
depended  on.  To  fupport  the  opinion  that  they  remain  torpid  during 
the  winter,  at  home,  Willoughby  introduces  the  following  dory,  which 
he  delivers  upon  the  credit  of  another.  “ The  fervants  of  a gentleman, 
in  the  country,  having  docked  up,  in  one  of  their  meadows,  fome  old 
dry  rotten  willows,  thought  proper  on  a certain  occafion,  to  carry  them 
home.  In  heating  a dove,  two  logs  of  this  timber  were  put  into  the 
furnace  beneath,  and  fire  applied  as  ufual.  But  foon,  to  the  great 
furprizc  of  the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a cuckoo,  finging  three 
times  from  under  the  dove.  Wondering  at  fo  extraordinary  a cry  in 
winter  time,  the  fervants  ran  and  drew  the  willow  logs  from  the  furnace, 
and  in  the  midll,  one  of  them  law  lomething  move:  wherefore,  taking  an 
ax,  they  opened  the  hole,  and  thruding  in  their  hands,  fird  they  pluck- 
ed out  nothing  but  feathers  ; afterwards  they  got  hold  of  a living  ani- 
mal; and  this  was  the  cuckoo  that  had  waked  fo  very  opportunely  for  its 
own  fafety.  It  was,  indeed,”  continues  our  hidorian,  “ brifk  and  lively, 
but  wholly  naked  and  bare  of  feathers,  and  without  any  winter  provi- 
fion  in  its  hole.  This  cuckoo  the  boys  kept  for  years  afterwards  alive 
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in  the  ftove  ; but  whether  it  repaid  them  with  a fecond  Tong,  the  au- 
thor of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  to  inform  us.” 

The  mod  probable  opinion  on  this  fubjed  is,  that  as  quails  and 
woodcocks  Ihift  their  habitations  in  winter,  fo  alfo  does  the  cuckoo. 
But  to  what  country  it  retires,  or  whether  it  has  been  ever  feen  on. 
its  journey,  are  queftions  that  I am  wholly  incapable  to  anfwer. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  no? 
only  differing  in  their  colours  but  alfo  in  their  fize.  Briifon  makes 
not  lefs  than  twenty-eight  forts  of  them  ; but  what  analogy  they  bear 
to  our  Englilh  cuckoo  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

' The  Parrot. 

The  Parrot  is  the  beft  known  among  us  of  all  foreign  birds,  as  it 
unites  the  greateft  beauty  with  the  greatelt  docility. 

The  eafe  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to  fpeak,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  words  which  it  is  capable  of  repeating,  are  no  lefs  fiirprifmg. 
We  are  allured,  by  a grave  writer,  that  one  of  thefe  was  taught  to  re- 
peat a whole  fonnet  from  Petrarch  ; and  I myfelf,  have  feen  a parrot, 
belonging  to  a diftiller,  who  had  fufFered  pretty  largely  in  his  circum- 
ftances  from  an  informer  who  lived  oppofite  him,  very  ridiculoufly  em- 
ployed. This  bird  was  taught  to  pronounce  the  ninth  commandment, 
Thou  Jhalt  not  bear  falfe  ivitnefs  againjl  thy  neighbour , with  a very  clear, 
loud,  articulate  voice.  The  bird  was  generally  placed  in  its  cage  over 
againft  the  informer’s  houfe,  and  delighted  the  whole  neighbourhood 
wjith  its  perfevering  exhortations. 

Willoughby  tells  the  following  ftory  of  a parrot.  “ A parrot  be- 
longing to  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  then  refided  at  Weftminfter, 
in  his  palace  by  the  river  Thames,  had  learned  many  words  from  the 
paflengers  as  they  happened  to  take  water.  One  day,  {porting  on  its 
perch,  the  poor  bird  fell  into  the  water,  at  the  fame  time  crying  out, 
as  loud  as  he  could,  A boat , twenty  pound  for  a boat.  A waterman, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry,  made  to  the  place  where 
the  parrot  was  floating,  and  taking  him  up,  reftored  him  to  the  king. 
As  it  feems  the  bird  was  a favourite,  the  man  infilled  that,  as  the  par- 
rot had  cried  twenty  pounds,  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  grant 
it.  The  king  at  laft  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot’s  own  determina- 
tion, which  the  bird  hearing,  cried  out,  Give  the  l nave  a groat.” 

Thofe  who  ufually  bring  thefe  birds  over  are  content  to  make  three 
or  four  diftindions.  The  large  kind,  which  are  of  the  fize  of  a raven, 
are  called  Maccaws.  The  next  fize  are  (imply  called  Parrots.  Thofe 
which  are  entirely  white  are  called  Lories  ; and  thofe  of  the  lead  lire 
are  called  Parakeets.  The  difference  between  even  thefe  is  rather  in 
the  fize  than  in  any  other  peculiar  conformation,  as  they  are  all  form- 
ed alike,  having  toes  two  before  and  two  behind  for  climbing  and  hold- 
ing. 1 hey  have  alfo  ftrong  hooked  bills  for  breaking  open  nuts,  and 
other  hard  fubftances,  on  which  they  feed  ; loud  harfh  voices,  by  which 
they  fill  their  native  woods  with  clamour. 

The  bill  is  fafhioned  with  peculiarities  ; for  the  upper  chap,  as  well 
as  the  lower,  are  both  moveable.  In  mod  other  birds  the  upper  chap 
is  connected,  and  makes  but  one  piece  with  the  fkull  ; but  in  thefe,  and 
in  one  or  two  fpecies  of  the  feathered  tribe  more,  the  upper  chap  is 
connected  to  the  bone  of  the  head  by  a ftrong  membrane,  placed  on 
each  fide,  that  lifts  and  dcpreflss  it  at  pleafure.  By  this  they  can  open 
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their  bills  the  wider ; which  is  not  a little  ufeful,  as  the  upper  chap  is 
fo  hooked  and  fo  over-hanging,  that,  if  the  lower  chap  only  had  mo- 
tion, they  could  fcarcely  take  any  food. 

The  tongue  of  this  bird  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  a man.  Hence 
fome  pretend  that  it  is  fo  well  qualified  to  imitate  the  human  voice ; 
but  the  organs  by  which  thefe  founds  are  articulated  lie  farther  down 
in  the  throat,  being  performed  by  the  great  motion  which  the  os  hyoides 
has  in  thefe  birds  above  others. 

The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in  Europe,  will  not,  however, 
breed  here.  The  climate  is  too  cold  for  its  warm  conftitudon ; and 
though  it  endures  our  winter  when  arrived  at  maturity,  yet  it  always 
feems  fenlible  of  its  rigour,  and  lofes  both  its  fpirit  and  appetite  during 
the  colder  part  of  the  feafon. 

This  fagacity,  which  parrots  (hew  in  a domeftic  ftate,  feems  alfo  na- 
tural to  them  in  their  native  refidence,  the  woods.  They  live  together 
in  flocks,  and  mutually  affift  each  other  againft  other  animals,  either 
by  their  courage  or  their  notes  of  warning.  They  generally  breed  in 
hollow  trees,  where  they  make  a round  hole,  and  do  not  line  their  neft 
•within.  If  they  find  any  part  of  a tree  beginning  to  rot  from  the  break- 
ing off  of  a branch,  or  any  fuch  accident,  they  take  care  to  fcoop  it,  and 
to  make  the  hole  fufficiently  wide  and  convenient.  Notwithftanding 
this,  it  fometimes  happens  that  they  are  content  with  the  hole  which  a 
wood-pecker  has  wrought  out  with  greater  eafe  before  them ; and  in 
it  they  prepare  to  hatch  and  bring  up  their  young. 

They  lay  two  or  three  eggs  ; and  probably  the  fmaller  kind  may  lay 
more  ; for  it  is  a general  law  of  nature,  that  the  fmalleft  animals  are 
always  the  moft  prolific. 

It  is  not  for  the  fake  of  their  converfation  alone  that  the  parrot  is 
fought  after  among  the  favages ; for,  though  fome  of  them  are  but 
tough  and  ill-tafied,  yet  there  are  other  forts,  particularly  of  the  fmali 
parakeet  tribe,  that  are  very  delicate  food.  The  feed  of  the  cotton- 
tree  intoxicates  them  as  wine  intoxicates  man.  Even  wine  itfelf  is 
drunk  by  parrots  too,  which  renders  them  more  talkative  and  amufing. 
But  of  all  food,  they  are  fondeft  of  the  carthamus,  or  baftard  faffron 
which,  though  ftrongly  purgative  to  man,  agrees  perfe&ly  with  their 
conftitudon,  and  fattens  them  in  a very  lhort  time. 

The  parakeet  kind  in  Brafil  are  moft  beautiful  in  their  plumage,  and 
are  the  moft  talkative  birds  in  nature.  They  are  very  tame,  and  appear 
fond  of  mankind.  And  while  he  continues  to  talk,  they  anfwer  him, 
and  appear  refolved  to  have  the  laft  word.  The  fowler  walks  into  the 
woods,  where  they  abound ; but  as  they  are  green,  and  exa&ly  the  co- 
lour of  the  leaves  among  which  they  fit,  he  only  hears  their  prattle, 
without  being  able  to  fee  a Tingle  bird : he  gazes  round  him,  certain 
that  his  game  is  within  gun-lhot  in  abundance,  but  is  mortified  that  it 
is  impofiible  to  fee  them.  Unfortunately  for  thefe,  however,  as  foon 
as  they  have  ftriped  the  tree  on  which  they  perched  of  all  its  berries, 
fome  one  of  them  flies  off  to  another  ; and,  if  that  be  found  fit  for  the 
purpofe,  it  calls  upon  the  reft.  The  fowler  waiting  this  opportunity, 
fires  in  among  the  flock  while  they  are  yet  on  the  wing ; and  he  feldorn 
fails  of  bringing  down  a part  of  them.  But  it!  is  affefting  enough 
to  fee  them  when  they  find  their  companions  fall.  They  fet  up  a loud 
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outcry,  as  if  they  were  chiding  their  deftroyer,  ana  do  not  ceafe  till 

they  fee  him  almoft  ready  tor  a fecond  charge. 

1 The  tame  pigeon. 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful  varieties,  derive  their  origin 
from  one  fpecies,  to  wit,  the  ftock  dove,  a name  which  implies  it  be- 
ing the  ftock  or  ftem  whence  the  other  domeftic  kinds  have  been  pro- 
pagated. This  bird,  in  its  natural  ftate,  is  of  a deep  bluifti  afh-colour; 
the^breaft  is  dallied  with  a fine  changeable  green  and  purple:  its  wings 
are  marked  with  two  black  bars  ; and  its  tail  barred  near  the  end  with 
black.  Thefe  are  the  colours  of  the  pigeon  in  a ftate  of  nature  ; and 
from  thefe  fimple  tints  has  man  by  art  propagated  a variety  that  words 
cannot  defcribe,  nor  even  fancy  fuggeft.  However,  nature  ftill  perfe- 
veres  in  her  gieat  outline;  and  though  the  form,  colour,  and  even  the 
fecundity  of  thefe  birds  may  be  altered  by  art,  yet  their  natural  man- 
ners and  inclinations  continue  ftill  the  fame. 

The  dove-houfe  pigeon,  as  is  well  known,  breeds  every  month  ; it 
lays  two  white  eggs,  which  almoft  always  produce  young  ones  of  ef- 
ferent fexes.  From  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  evening,  till  nine  next 
day,  the  female  fits  on  the  eggs.  The  male  then  takes  his  place  from 
ten  till  three,  while  his  mate  is  feeding  abroad.  In  this  manner  they 
fit  alternately  till  the  young  are  excluded.  If,  during  this  term,  the 
female  delay  to  return  at  the  expeded  time,  the  male  follows  and  drives 
her  to  the  neft ; and,  fhould  he  in  his  turn  be  dilatory,  fhe  retaliates 
with  equal  feverity. 

The  young  ones  when  hatched  require  no  food  for  the  three  firft: 
days.  They  only  need  to  be  kept  warm,  which  is  an  employment  the 
female  takes  intirely  upon  herfelf.  During  this  period,  fhe  never  ftirs 
out,  except  a few  minutes  to  take  a little  f^od.  From  this  they  are 
fed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  with  corn  or  grain  of  different  kinds,  which 
the  old  ones  gather  in  the  fields,  and  treafure  up  in  their  crops,  whence 
they  throw  it  up  again  into  the  mouths  of  their  young  ones,  who  very 
greedily  demand  it. 

So  prolific  are  thefe  birds  in  their  domeftic  ftate,  that  near  fifteen  thou- 
fand  may  in  the  fpace  of  four  years  be  produced  from  a fingle  pair. 
Thofe  pigeons  which  are  ufed  to  convey  letters,  are  eaiily  diftinguifhed 
from  all  others  by  their  eyes,  which  are  compared  about  with  a broad 
circle  of  naked  white  Ikin,  and  by  being  of  a dark  blue  or  blackifh  co- 
lour. It  is  from  their  attachment  to  their  native  place,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  fpot  where  they  have  reared  their  young,  that  thefe  birds 
are  employed  in  feveral  countries  as  the  mod  expeditious  carriers. 
They  are  firft  brought  from  the  place  where  they  were  bred,  and 
whither  it  is  intended  to  fend  them  back  with  information.  The  let- 
ter is  tied  under  the  bird’s  wing,  and  it  is  then  let  loofi*  to  return. 
The  little  animal  no  fooncr  finds  itfelf  at  liberty,  than  its  paflion  for 
its  native  fpot  dire&s  all  its  motions.  It  is  feen,  upon  thefe  occafions, 
to  fly  to  an  amazing  height ; and  then,  with  the  greateft  certainty  and 
exa&nefs,  to  direct  itfelf  by  fome  furprizing  initindt  towards  home, 
which  is  fometimes  far  off.  In  the  fpace  of  an  hour  and  a half  they 
perform  a journey  of  forty  miles  ; which  is  a degree  of  difpatch  three, 
times  greater  than  the  fleeted  quadruped  can  perform. 

The  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  would  be  a 
vain  attempt  to  mention  them.  So  much  is  the  figure  and  the  colour  of 
Vol.  II.  K this 
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this  bird  under  human  controul,  that  pigeon-fanciers,  by  coupling  a. 
male  anu  female  of  different  forts,  can  breed  them,  as  they  exprefs  it, 
to  a feather.  Hence  we  have  the  various  names  of  croppers,  carriers, 
jacooines,  powters,  runts,  and  turbits,  See.  There  are  many  l'pecies 
of  the  wild  pigeon  differing  from  the  dock  dove.  The  ring-dove  is  of 
this  number;  and  is  a good  deal  larger  than  the  former/  This  bird 
appears  to  be  far  fonder  of  its  native  freedom  than  the  flock-dove,  and 
fruitlefs  attempts  have  often  been  made  to  render  it  domefiic.  Averfe 
to  confinement  as  foon  as  it  can  fly  it  betakes  itfelf  to  its  native  woods. 

'the  turtle-dove  is  a fmaller,  but  a much  lhyer  bird  than  any  of  the 
former.  It  may  eafily  be  dittinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  the  iris  of  the 
eye,  which  is  of  a fine  yellow,,  and  by  a beautiful  crimfon  circle  that 
encompaffes  the  eye-lids.  The  fidelity  of  thefe  birds  is  noted;  and  a 
pair  being  put  in  a cage,  if  one  dies  the  other  will  not  furvive  it.  The 
turtle  dove  is  a bird  of  pail.ige,  and  few  or  none  remain  in  our  nor- 
thern climates  in  winter.  They  fly  in  flocks  when  they  come  to  breed 
htie  in  lummer , and  delight  in  open,  mountainous,  fandy  countries. 
They  build  their  nefts,  however,  in  the  midfl  of  woods. 
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or  BIRDS  OF  THE  SPARROW  KIND. OF  THE  THRUSH  AND  ITS  AFFINI- 
TIES. THE  BLACK-BIRD. THE  FIELD  FARE,  RED-WING  AND  STAR- 
LING.  THE  MOCK-BIRD. OF  THE  NIGHTINGALE,  AND  OTHER  SOFT- 

BILLFD  SINGING  BIRDS. THE  RED-BREAST. THE  LARK. THE 

BLACK  CAP  AND  WREN. OF  CANARY  BIRDS,  AND  OTHER  HARD-BILLED 

SINGING  BIRDS. THE  LINNET,  GOLDFINCH,  See . OF  THE  SWALLOW, 

THE  MARTIN,  THE  GOAT-SUCKER. THE  HUMMING-BIRD. 


The  Mijfel  thrufh . 

I he  Miffel  thrufh  is  diAinguilhed  from  ail  of  the  kind  by  being  much 
larger  than  a iy  of  them.  It  differs  fcarcely  in  any  other  refpedf  from 
the  thro  file,  except  that  the  fpots  on  the  bread  are  larger.  It  builds 
its  nefi  in  C'Ufhes,  or  on  the  fide  of  fome  tree,  as  all  of  this  kind  are 
found  to  do,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  in  a feafon.  Its  fong  is  very 
fine,  which  it- begins  in  fpring,  fitting  on  the  fammit  of  a high  tree. 
It  is  the  largefl  bird  of  all  the  feathered  tribe  that  lias  mufic  in  its  voice; 
the  note  of  all  greater  birds  being  either  fereaming,  chattering,  or 
croaking.  It  feeds  on  infedts,  holly  and  mifletoe- berries;  and  fometimes 
emits  a very  dilagreeable  feream  when  frighted  or  diPmrbed. 

The  Black-bird. 

The  Black-bird,  which  in  old  countries,  and  particularly  upon  the 
Alps,  is  fometimes  feen  white,  is,  when  heard  at  a diftance,  the  moft 
pleafing  fongfter  of’  the  grove.  It  is  the  deeped  toned  warbler  of  the 
woods;  but  it  is  rather  unpleafant  in  a cage,  being  loud  and  deafening, 
It  lays  four  cr  five  blueifli  eggs,  in  a neft  ufually  built  at  the  flump  of 
feme  old  hawthorn,  well  plailtered  on  the  infide  with  clay,  draw,  and  hair. 

Pleafing,. 
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Pleafing,  however,  as  this  bird  may  be,  the  blue-bird,  defcribed  by 
Bellonius^  is  in  every  rd'peft  far  ftiperior.  This  beautiful  creature  en- 
tirely refembles  a black  bird  in  all  but  its  blue  colour.  It  inhabits  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  even  there  prefers  the  moft  craggy  rocks 
and  the  mod  frightful  precipices  for  it  refidence.  As  it  is  rarely  caught, 
it  is  in  high  eftirnation  even  in  the  countries  where  it  breeds,  but  it  is 
dill  more  valuable  when  carried  from  home.  It  not  only  whiltles  in 
the  motf  delightful  manner,  but  fpeaks  with  an  articulate  diftintf  voice. 
It  is  fo  docile,  that,  though  waked  at  midnight  by  an/  of  the  family, 
it  will  fpeak  and  whittle  at  the  word  of  command.  Its  colour,  about 
the  beginning  of  winter,  from  blue  becomes  black,  which  changes  to 
its  original  hue  on  the  approach  of  fpring. 

The  Field-fare  and  the  Red-wing. 

The  Field- fare  and  the  Red-wing  make  but  a thort  day  in  this  coun- 
try. With  us  they  are  inlipid,  tunelefs  birds,  flying  in  flocks,  and  ex- 
cellively  watchful  to  preferve  the  general  fafety.  All  their  feafon  of 
mufic  and  plcafure  is  employed  in  the  more  northern  climates,  where 
they  dng  mod  delightfully,  perched  among  the  forefls  of  mapples,  w ith, 
which  thofe  countries  abound.  They  build  theit  neds  in  hedges  ^'and 
lay  fix  blueilh  green  eggs  fpotted  with  black. 

The  Stare  or  Starling. 

The  Stare  or  Starling,  dillingiiifliable  from  the  red  of  this  tribe  by 
the  glofly  green  of  its  feathers,  in  fume  lights,  and  the  purple  in  others, 
breeds  in  hollow  trees,  caves  of  houfes,  tow7ers,  ruins,  cliffs,  and  often 
in  high  rocks  over  the  fea.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a pale  greenifh 
afb-colour,  and  makes  its  ned  of  draw,  fmall  fibres  of  roots,  & c.  Its 

voice  is  rougher  than  the  red  of  this  kind  ; but  wvhat  it  wants  in  the 
melody  of  its  note,  it  compenlates  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  taught 
to  fpeak.  In  wfinter  thefe  birds  afl’emble  in  vad  flocks,  and  feed  upon 
worms  and  infers.  At  the  approach  of  fpring,  they  alfemble  in  fields, 
as  if  to  confult  about  feme  matter  of  importance,  and  for  three  or  four 
days  feem  to  take  no  food.  The  greater  part  leave  the  country  ; the 
red  breed  here,  and  rear  their  young. 

To  this  tribe  might  be  added  above  an  hundred  other  birds  cf  nearly 
the  thrufh  fize,  and 'living  like  them  upon  fruits  and  berries.  Words 
could  not  afford  variety  enough  to  deicribe  all  the  beautiful  tints  that 
adorn  the  foreign  birds  of  the  thrulh  kind.  The  brilliant  green  of  the 
emerald,  the  flaming  red  of  the  ruby,  the  purple  of  the  amethyfl,  or 
the  bright  blue  of  the  fapphire,  could  not  by  the  moft  artful  combina- 
tion exhibit  any  thing  fo  truly  lively  or  delightful  to  the  fight  as  the 
feathers  of  the  chilcoqui  or  the  tautool.  Without  dwelling,  therefore, 
upon  thefe  beautiful,  but  little  known,  birds,  I will  only  mention  the 
American  Mock-bird.  It  is  but  a plain  bird  to  the  eye,  about  the 
fize  of  a thrufh,  of  a white  and  grey  colour,  and  a reddilh  bill.  It  is 
poffeffed  not  only  of  its  own  natural  notes,  which  are  mufical  and  fo- 
lemn,  but  it  can  affume  the  tone  of  every  other  animal  in  the  wrnod, 
from  the  wolf  to  the  raven.  It  feems  even  to  amufe  itfelf  in  leading 
them  aftray.  It  will  at  one  time  allure  the  lefier  birds  with  the  call  of 
their  males,  and  then  terrify  them  when  they  have  come  near  with  the 
{creams  of  the  eagle,  lhe  mock-bird,  however,  pleafes  mod  when  it 
is  alone.  At  thofe  times  it  ufually  frequents  the  houfes  of  the  Ameri- 
can planters;  and,  fitting  all  night  on  the  chimney- top,  pours  forth 
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the  fweeted  and  the  mod  various  notes  of  any  bird  whatever.  It  would 
feem,  if  accounts  be  true,  that  the  deficiency  of  mod  other  fong-birds 
in  that  country  is  made  up  by  this  bird  alone.  They  often  build  their 
neds  in  the  fruit-trees  about  houfes,  and  are  eafily  rendered  domeftic. 

The  Nightingale . 

The  Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among  the  moderns  for  its  fing- 
ing,  but  almoil  every  one  of  the  ancients  who  undertook  to  delcribe  na- 
ture embellifhed,  has  contributed  to  raife  its  reputation. 

This  mod  famous  of  the  feathered  tribe  vifits  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  leaves  us  in  Augull.  It  is  found  but  in  fome  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  that  country,  being  totally  unknown  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  North  Wales.  They  frequent  thick  hedges  and  low  cop- 
pices, and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  bulb,  fo  that  they  are 
rarely  feen.  They  begin  their  fong  in  the  evening,  and  generally  con- 
tinue it  the  whole  night.  For  weeks  together,  if  undifturbed,  they  fit 
upon  the  fame  tree;  and  the  inimitable  Shakefpear  rightly  defcribes  the 
nightingale  fitting  nightly  in  the  fame  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  nightingale  prepares  to  make  its  neft, 
wlttch  is  formed  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  draw,  and  mofs.  The  ned  be- 
ing very  eagerly  fought  for,  is  as  cunningly  fecreted  ; fo  that  but  very 
few  of  them  are  found  by  the  boys  when  they  go  upon  thefe  purfuits. 
It  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  hedges,  where  the  bullies  are  thicked  and 
bed  covered.  Whild  the  female  continues  fitting,  the  male  at  a good 
tlidance,  but  always  within  hearing,  chears  the  patient  hour  with  his 
voice,  and,  by  the  lhort  interruption  of  his  fong,  often  gives  her  warn- 
ing of  approaching  danger.  She  lays  four  or  five  eggs ; of  which  but 
a part,  in  our  cold  climate,  attain  to  maturity. 

The  delicacy,  or  rather  the  fame,  of  this  bird’s  mufic,  has  induced 
many  to  abridge  its  liberty  to  lecure  its  harmony.  Its  fong,  however,, 
in  captivity  is  not  very  anuring;  and  the  tyranny  of  taking  it  from 
thofe  hedges  where  only  it  is  molt  pleafing,  dill  more  depreciates  its 
imprifoned  efforts.  Gefner  allures  us,  that  it  is  not  only  the  mod  agree- 
able fongder  in  a cage,  but  that  it  polfelfes  a mod  admirable  faculty  of 
talking.  Fie  tells  the  following  dory  in  proof  of  his  alfertion,  which 
lie  fays  was  communicated  to  him  by  a friend.  Whild  I was  at  Ra- 
tifbone,”  fays  his  correfpondent,  “ I put  up  at  an  inn,  the  fign  of  the 
Golden  Crown,  where  my  hod  had  three  nightingales.  It  happened 
at  that  time,  being  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  thofe  birds  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  fmg,  that  I was  fo  afflidted  with  the  done,  that  I could  deep 
fcut  very  little  all  night.  It  was  ufual  then  about  midnight,  to  hear 
the  two  nightingales  jangling,  and  talking  with  each  other,  and  plainly 
imitating  men’s  difcourles.  Befides  repeating  the  daily  difeourfe  of 
the  gueds,  they  chanted  out  two  dories.  One  of  their  dories  was 
concerning  the  tapder  and  his  wife,  who  refufed  to  follow  him  to  the 
wars  ; for  the  hufband  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  wife,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  from  the  birds,  that  ho  would  leave  his  fervice  in  that  inn, 
nnd  go  to  the  wars  in  hopes  of  plunder.  But  (he  refufed  to  follow  him, 
jefolving  to  day  either  at  Ratifbone,  or  go  to  Nuremberg.  There  was 
a long  and  earned  contention  between  them  ; and  all  this  dialogue  the 
birds'repeated.  They  even  repeated  the  unfeemly  words  which  w'ere 
cad  out  between  them,  and  which  ought  rather  to  have  been  fuppreffed. 
The  other  dory  was  concerning  the  war  which  the  emperor  was  then 
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threatening  againft  the  proteftants ; which  the  birds  probably  heard 
from  fome  of  the  generals  that  had  conferences  in  the  houfe.  Thefe 
things  they  repeated  in  the  night  after  twelve  o’clock,  when  there  was 
a deep  filence.  But  in  the  day  time,  for  the  moft  part,  they  were 
filent,  and  feemed  to  do  nothing  but  revolve  with  themlelves  upon  what 
the  guelts  conferred  together  as  they  fat  at  table,  or  in  their  walks.” 

Such  is  the  fagacity  afciibed  to  the  nightingale.  But  there  is  a lit- 
tle bird,  rather  celebrated  for  its  afledion  to  mankind  than  its  finging, 
which  however,  in  our  climate,  has  the  fweeteft  note  of  all  others. 
The  reader  already  perceives  that  1 mean  the  red  breast,  the  well- 
known  friend  of  man,  which  is  found  in  every  hedge,  and  makes  it 
vocal.  The  note  of  other  birds  is  louder,  and  their  inflections  more 
capricious ; but  this  bird’s  voice  is  foft,  tender,  and  well  fupported  ; 
and  the  more  to  be  valued  as  we  enjoy  it  the  greateft  part  of  the  winter. 
If  the  nightingale’s  fong  has  been  compared  to  the  fiddle,  the  red- 
brealVs  voice  has  all  the  delicacy  of  the  flute. 

The  Lark. 

The  Lark,  whether  the  fky-lark,  the  wood,  or  the  tit  lark,  being  all 
diftinguifliable  from  other  little  birds  by  the  length  of  their  heel,  are  loud- 
er in  their  fong  than  either  of  the  former,  but  not  fo  pleaiing.  Indeed, 
the  niufic  of  every  bird  in  captivity  produces  no  very  pleaiing  fenla- 
tions.  It  is  but  the  mirth  of  a little  animal  infenflble  of  its  unfortunate 
fituation.  It  is  the  landfcape,  the  grove,  the  golden  break  of  day,  the 
conteft  upon  the  hawthorn,  the  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  the 
foaring  in  the  air,  and  the  anfwering  of  its  young,  that  gives  the  bird’s 
long  its  true  relifh.  Thefe  united,  improve  each  other,  and  raife  the 
mind  to  a ftate  of  the  higheft,  yet  mod  harmlefs  exultation. 

The  lark  builds  its  neft  upon  the  ground,  beneath  fome  turf  that 
ferves  to  hide  and  fhelter  it.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a 
dulky  hue  in  colour,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  a plover.  It  is  while  fne 
fits  that  the  male  ufually  entertains  her  with  his  finging;  and  while  he 
is  rifen  to  an  imperceptible  height,  yet  he  ftill  has  his  loved  partner  in 
his  eye,  nor  once  lofes  fight  of  the  nefl:  either  while  Ire  afeends  or  de- 
feends.  This  harmony  continues  feveral  months,  beginning  early  in 
the  fpring  on  pairing.  In  winter,  they  alienable  in  flocks,  when  their 
long  forfakes  them,  and  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers  for  the  lu- 
xury of  the  table. 

The  Blach-cctp  and  the  Wren. 

The  Black-cap  and  the  Wren,  though  fo  very  diminutive,  are  yet 
prized  by  fome  for  their  linging.  The  former  is  called  by  fome  the 
mock  nightingale  ; and  the  latter  is  admired  for  the  loudnefs  of  its  note, 
compared  to  the  little  body  whence  it  blues. 

The  Canary ■ Bird. 

The  Canary-bird  is  now  become  fo  common,  and  has  continued  fo 
long  in  a domeflic  date,  that  its  native  habits,  as  well  as  its  native 
ceuntry,  feem  almofl:  forgotten.  Though,  by  the  name,  it  appears 
that  thefe  birds  came  originally  from  the  Canary  Iflands,  yet  we  have 
them  only  from  Germany,  where  they  are  bred  up  in  great  numbers, 
and  fold  into  different  parts  of  Europe. 

In  its  native  iflands,  a region  no  lefs  diflinguifhed  for  the  beauty  of 
its  landfcapes  than  the  harmony  of  its  groves,  the  canary-bird  is  of  a 
dufky  grey  colour,  and  fo  di^erent  from  thofe  ufually  feen  in  Europe, 

that 
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diat  fome  have  even  doubted  whether  it  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  With 
•us,  they  have  that  variety  of  colouring  ufual  in  all  domeftic  fowls 
Some  are  white,  fome  mottled,  and  fome  are  beautifully  fhaded  with 
■green  ; but  they  are  more  efteemed  for  their  note  than  their  beauty 
For  they  have  a high  piercing  pipe,  as  indeed  all  thofe  of  the  finch 
tribe  have,  continuing  for  fome  time  in  one  breath  without  intermit 
iion,  then  railing  it  higher  and  higher  by  degrees,  with  great  variety. 

The  Linnet  and  the  Goldfinch . 

The  linnet  and  the  goldfinch  are  fo  very  like  the  canary-bird,  that 
-they  have  fcarcely  any  peculiarities  that  can  attraft  our  curiofity.  ’ The 
■gold- finch  learns  a fine  long  from  the  nightingale;  and  the  linnet  and 
^bull-finch  may  be  taught  to  forget  the  wild  notes  of  nature,  and  to 
•whiftle  a long  and  regular  tune. 

Of  the  Swallow  and  Us  /Jfinities. 

In  this  tribe  is  to  be  found  the  Goat  fucker,  which  may  be  fiyled  a 
nocturnal  fwallow.  It  is  the  largeft  of  this  kind,  and  is  known  by  its 
tail,  which  is  not  forked,  like  that  of  the  common  fwallow.  It  begins 
its  flight  at  evening,  and  makes  a loud  fmgular  noife,  like  the  whur  of 
a fpinning-wheel.  To  this  kind  alfo  belongs  the  Houfe-fwallow,  which 
is  too  well  known  to  need  a defcription  : the  Martin  is  inferior  in  fize 
to  the  former,  and  the  tail  is  much  lefs  forked.  It  differs  alfo  in  its 
neft,  which  is  covered  at  top,  while  that  of  the  houfe-fwallow  is  open  ; 
and  the  Swift,  rather  larger  than  the  houfe-fwallow,  with  all' the  toes* 
flanding  forward  ; in  which  it  differs  from  the  reft  of  its  kind.  All 
thefe  refemble  each  other  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  is  not  without  difficulty 
the  fmaller  kinds  are  known  afunder. 

Thefe  are  all  known  by  their  very  large  mouths,  which,  when  they 
.fly  are  always  kept  open.  They  are  not  lefs  remarkable  for  their  ftiort 
flender  feet,  which  fcarcely  are  able  to  fupport  the  weight  of  their  bo- 
dies. Their  wings  are  of  immoderate  extent  for  their  bulk.  Their 
plumage  is  glolfed  with  a rich  purple ; and  their  note  is  a flight  twit- 
tering, which  they  feldom  exert  but  upon  the  wing. 

This  peculiar  conformation  feems  attended  with  a fimilar  peculiarity 
of  manners.  Their  food  is  infc&s,  which  they  always  puriue  flying. 
For  this  reafon,  during  fine  weather,  when  the  infefls  are  moft  likely 
•to  be  abroad,  the  fwallows  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing,  and  feen  pur- 
fuing  their  prey  with  amazing  fwiftnefs.  All  fmaller  animals,  in  fome 
meafure,  find  fafety  by  winding  and  turning,  when  they  endeavour  to  a- 
void  the  greater.  The  lark  thus  evades  the  purfuit  of  the  hawk;  and 
snan  the  crocodile.  In  this  manner,  infetts  upon  the  wing  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  fwallow  ; but  this  bird  is  admirably  fitted  by  nature  to 
puriue  them  through  their  fliorteft  turnings.  Befides  a great  length  of 
wing,  it  is  alfo  provided  with  a long  tail,  which,  like  a rudder,  turns 
it  in  its  moft  rapid  motions  ; and  thus,  whilft  it  is  poflefled  of  the  great- 
eft  fwiftnefs,  it  is  alfo  poflefled  of  the  moft  extreme  agility. 

The  neft  of  thefe  birds  is  built  with  great  induftry  and  art;  particu- 
larly by  the  common  fwallow,  which  builds  it  on  the  tops  of  chimnies. 
The  martin  flicks  it  to  the  caves  of  houfes.  The  goat  fucker,  as  we 
are  told,  builds  it  on  the  bare  ground.  This-neft  is  built  with  mud 
from  fome  neighbouring  brook,  well  tempered  with  the  bill,  moiftened 
with  water  for  the  better  adhefion,  and  ftill  farther  kept  firm,  by  long 
.grafs  and  fibres.  Wit&in  it  is  lined  with  goofe  feathers,  which  are  e- 
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ver  the  warmed  and  the  neateft.  The  martin  covers  its  neft  at  top*, 
and  has  a door  to  enter  at.  The  fwallow  on  the  other  hand,  leaves* 
her’s  quite  open.  But  our  European  nefts  are  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  thole  the  fwallow  builds  on  the  coafts  of  China  and  Coromandel  y, 
the  defcription  of  which  I will  give,  in  the  plain  honeft  phrafe  of  Wil- 
loughby. “ On  the  fea  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  China,”  fays  he,  “ a 
fort  of  party-coloured  birds,  6f  the  ftiape  of  fwallows,  gather  a certain 
clammy,  gluttinous  matter,  perhaps  the  lpawn  ol  whales  and  other 
young  tifhes,  of  which  they  build  their  neds,  wherein  they  lay  their 
eggs  and  hatch  their  young.  Thefe  nefts  the  Chinefe  pluck  from  the 
rocks,  and  bring  them  in  great  numbers,  into  the  Eaft-Indies  to  fell. 
They  are  efteemed,  by  gluttons,  as  great  delicacies  ; who,  diflolving 
them  in  chicken,  or  mutton-broth,  are  very  fond  of  them  ; far  before 
oyfters,  mufh-rooms,  or  other  dainty  and  lickorilh  morfels.” 

At  the  latter  end  of  September  the  fwallows  leave  us ; and  a few 
days  before  their  departure,  they  affemble,  in  vaft  flocks,  on  houfe-tops, 
as  if  to  deliberate  on  the  fatiguing  journey  that  lay  before  them.  This 
is  no  flight  undertaking,  as  their  flight  is  directed  to  Congo,  Senegal* 
and  along  the  whole  Morocco  fhore.  There  are  fome,  however,  left 
behind  in  this  general  expedition,  that  do  not  part  till  eight  or  ten  days 
after  the  reft.  Thefe  are  chiefly  the  latter  weakly  broods,  which  arc 
not  yet  in  a condition  to  fet  out. 

Thofe  that  Migrate  are  firft  obferved  to  arrive  in  Africa  about  the 
beginning  of  October.  They  are  thought  to  have  performed  their  fa- 
tiguing journey  in  the  fpace  of  feven  days.  T hey  are  fometimes  feen* 
when  interrupted  by  contrary  winds,  wavering  in  their  courfe  far  ofF  at 
fea,  and  lighting  upon  whatever  lhip  they  find  in  their  pafi'age.  They 
then  feem  exhaufted  with  famine  and  fatigue,  yet  ftill  they  boldly  ven- 
ture, when  refrefhed  by  a few  hours  reft,  to  renew  their  flight  and  to 
continue  the  courfe  which  they  had  been  fleering  before. 

Of  the  Humming-Bird  and  its  Varieties. 

Of  this  charming  little  animal,  there  are  fix  or  feven  varieties,  from 
the  fize  of  a fmall  wren,  down  to  that  of  an  humble-bee.  An  Euro- 
pean could  never  have  fuppofed  a bird  exifting  fo  very  fmall,  and  yet 
completely  furnifhed  out  with  a bill,  feathers,  and  inteftines,  exactly 
refembling  thofe  of  the  largeft  kind.  A bird  not  fo  big  as  the  end  of 
one’s  little  finger,  would  probably  be  fuppofed  but  a creature  of  ima- 
gination, were  it  not  feen  in  infinite  numbers,  and  as  frequent  as  but- 
terflies in  a fummer  day,  fporting  in  the  fields  of  America,  from  flow- 
er to  flower,  and  extracting  their  fweets  with  its  little  bill. 

The  fmalleft  humming  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  an  hazel-nut.  The 
feathers  on  its  wings  and  tail  are  black ; but  thofe  on  its  body,  and 
under  its  wings,  are  cf  a greenilh  brown,  with  a fine  red  call  or  glol's, 
which  no  filk  or  velvet  can  vie  with.  It  has  a fmall  creft  on  its  head, 
green  at  the  bottom,  and  as  it  were  gilued  at  the  top ; and  which 
fparkles  in  the  fun  like  a little  ftar  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead. 
The  bill  is  black,  ftraight,  flender,  and  of  the  length  of  a fmall  pin. 
The  larger  humming-bird  is  near  half  as  big  as  the  common  wren,  and 
without  a creft  on  its  head  ; but,  to  compenfatc  for  this,  it  is  covered, 
from  the  throat  half  way  down  the  belly,  with  changeable  crimfon- 
eoloured  leathers,  which  in  different  lights,  change  to  a variety  of  beau- 
tiful 
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tiful  colours,  mnch  like  an  opal.  The  heads  of  both  are  fmall,  with 
very  little  round  eyes  as  black  as  jet. 

It  is  inconceivable  liovv  much  thefe  add  to  the  high  finifhing  and 
beauty  of  a rich  luxurious  weftern  landfcape.  As  foon  as  the  fun  is 
rifen,  the  humming-birds,  of  different  kinds,  are  feen  fluttering  about 
lighting  upon  them.  Their  wings  are  in  fuch  rapid  motion,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  difcern  their  colours,  except  by  their  glittering.  They 
are  never  ftill,  but  continually  in  motion,  vifiting  flower  after  flower, 
and  extrafling  its  honey.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  furniihed  with  a 
forked  tongue,  that  enters  the  cup  of  the  flower,  and  extracts  its  nec- 
tared  tribute.  Upon  this  alone  they  fubfift.  The  rapid  motion  of  their 
wings  brings  out  an  humming  found,  whence  they  have  their  name. 

The  nefts  of  thefe  birds  are  not  lefs  curious  than  thofe  of  the  reft. 
They  are  fufpended  in  the  ah',  at  the  point  of  the  twigs  of  an  orange, 
a pomegranate,  or  a citron  tree  ; fometimes  even  in  houfes,  if  they 
find  a fmall  and  convenient  twig  for  the  purpofe.  The  female  is  the 
architefl,  while  the  male  goes  in  queft  of  materials ; fuch  as  cotton, 
fine  mofs,  and  the  fibres  ot  vegetables.  The  neft  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
hen’s  egg  cut  in  two.  They  lay  two  eggs  at  a time,  and  never  more, 
about  the  fize  of  fmall  peas,  and  as  white  as  fnow,  with  here  and  there 
a yellow  fpeck.  The  time  of  incubation  continues  twelve  days  ; at  the 
end  of  which  the  young  ones  appear,  and  are  much  about  the  fize  of  a 
blue-bottle-fly. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  thefe  birds  have  a continued  note  in 
Tinging.  Ail  travellers  agree  that,  belide  the  humming  noife  produced 
by  their  wings,  they  have  a little  interrupted  chirrup  ; but  Labat  affierts, 
that  they  have  a moft  pleafing  plaintive  melody  in  their  voices,  though 
fmall  and  proportioned  to  the  organs  which  produce  it.  It  is  very 
probable  that,  in  different  places,  their  notes  are  alfo  different ; and  as 
there  are  fome  that  continue  torpid  all  the  winter,  there  may  likewife 
be  fome  with  agreeable  voices. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

• F THE  CRANE  SPECIES. THE  CRANE. THE  STORK. THE  BALEARIC 

CRANE,  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  CRANES. THE  BUFFOON  BIRD. THE 

HERON. THE  BITTERN. THE  SPOON-BILL. THE  FLAMINGO. THE 

SCOOPER THE  RUNNER THE  CURLEW THE  GODWIT THE  WOOD- 
COCK.  THE  SNIPE. THE  KUFF. THE  LAPWING  AND  PLOVER.— 

THE  DOTTREL. THE  SEA-LARK. THE  WATER-HEN. THE  COOT,  & C. 

The  Crane. 

WILLOUGHBY  and  Pennant  make  the  crane  from  five  to  fix 
feet  long,  from  the  lip  to  the  tail.  Others  fay,  that  it  is  above 
five  feet  high  ; and  others  that  it  is  a*  tall  as  a man.  A bird,  however, 
the  body  of  which  is  not  larger  than  that  of  a turkey-hen,  and  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  not  to  weigh  above  ten  pounds,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  be  almoft  as  long  as  aa  oftrich.  Briffon,  therefore,  feems  to  give 
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tills  bird  its  real  dimenfions,  when  he  defcribes  it  about  three  feet  high, 
and  about  four  from  the  tip  to  the  tail.  But,  perhaps,  that  rora 
which  he  took  his  dimenfions,  was  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  kind. 

It  is  a tall,  llender  bird,  with  a long  neck  and  long  legs.  . The  top 
of  the  head  is  covered  with  black  bridles,  and  the  back  of  it  is  bald 
and  red,  which  fufficiently  diftinguilhes  it  from  the  ftork,  to  which  it 
is  very  nearly  allied  in  fize  and  figure.  The  plumage,  in  general,  is 
afh-coloured  ; and  there  are  two  large  tufts  of  feathers,  that  Spring 
from  the  pinion  of  each  wing.  Thefe  bear  a refemblance  to  ban,  and. 
are  finely  coloured  at  the  ends,  which  the  bird  has  a power  of  eroding 
and  depreffing  at  pleafure.  Gefner  fays,  that  thefe  learners,  in  ids 
time,  ufed  to  be  fet  in  gold,  and  worn  as  ornaments  in  caps. 

The  crane  is  a very  focial  bird,  and  they  are  feldom  feen  alone. 
They  generally  fly  or  fit  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  fixty  together  ; and  while 
a part  feed,  the  reft  (land  like  centinels  upon  duty.  It  for  the  moll 
part  fubftfts  upon  vegetables;  and  is  known  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
except  our  own.  As  they  are  birds  of  paffage,  they  aie  feen  to  depart: 
and  return  regularly  at  thofe  feafons  when  their  provifton  invites  Oi  re- 
pels them.  They  for  the  moft  part  leave  Europe  about  the  latter  end 
of  autumn,  and  return  in  the  beginning  of  iummer.  In.  the  in.and 
parts  of  the  continent,  they  are  feen  crofting  the  country,  in  flocks  cl 
fifty  or  an  hundred,  from  the  northern  regions  towards  the  fouth.  ^ In 
thefe  migrations,  however,  if  a field  of  corn  offers  in  their  way,  they 
will  flop  a while  to  regale  upon  it.  On  fuch  cccations  they  oo  incre- 
dible damage,  chiefly  in  the  night;  and  the  hufbandman,  who  lies 
down  in  joyful  expectation,  rifes  in  the  morning  to  fee  his  fields  laid 
entirely  wafts,  by  an  enemy,  whofe  march  is  too  iwiit  ior  his  vengeance 
to  overtake. 

The  cold  arCtic  region  feems  to  be  this  bird’s  favourite  abode. 
They  come  down  into  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  rather  as  vifi- 
tants  than  inhabitants. 

In  their  journeys  it  is  amazing  to  conceive  the  heights  to  which  they 
afcend,  when  they  fly.  Their  note  is  the  loudeft  of  all  birds  ; and  is 
often  heard  in  the  clouds,  when  the  bird  itfelf  difappears  entirely.  As 
it  is  light  for  its  fize,  and  fpreads  a large  expanfe  of  wing,  it  is  capable 
of  floating  at  the  greateft  height,  where  the  air  is  lighteft  ; and  as  it 
fecures  its  fafety,  and  is  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  man,  it  flies  in  trails 
which  would  be  too  fatiguing  for  any  other  bird  to  purfue. 

In  thefe  aerial  journeys,  though  unfeen  themfelves,  they  have  the 
diftincteft  vifion  of  every  object  below.  They  govern  and  direCl  their 
flight  by  their  cries  : and  exhort  each  other  to  proceed  or  defcend, 
when  a fit  opportunity  offers  for  depredation.  As  they  rife  but  heavi- 
ly, they  are  very  thy  birds,  and  feldom  let  the  fowler  approach  them. 
Corn  is  their  favourite  food  ; but  there  is  fcarcely  any  other  that  comes 
amifs  to  them.  Redi,  who  opened  feveral,  found  the  ftomach  of  one 
full  of  the  herb  called  dandelion  ; that  of  another  was  filled  with  beans  ; 
a third  had  a great  quantity  of  clover  in  its  ftomach  ; while  thofe  of 
two  others  filled  with  earth-worms  and  beetles.  In  fome  he  found 
lizards  and  fea-fifli ; in  others,  fnails,  grafs,  and  pebbles,  fwallowed 
perhaps  for  medicinal  purpofes. 
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In  general  it  is  a peaceful  bird,  both  in  its  own  fociety,  and  with 
refpeid  to  thofe  of  the  fored.  It  is  eafily  tamed  ; and  if  we  can  believe 
Albertus  Magnus,  it  has  a particular  affcfticn  for  man. 

Storks. 

Storks  are  birds  of  paffage,  like  the  former ; but  it  is  hard  to  fay 
whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go.  When  they  withdraw  from 
Europe,  they  all  affemble  on  a particular  day,  and  never  leave  one  of 
their  company  behind  them.  They  take  their  flight  in  the  night : hence 
the  way  they  go  has  never  been  obferved.  They  generally  return  into 
Europe  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  make  their  nefls  oir  the  tops  of 
chimnies  and  houfes  as  well  as  on  high  trees.  The  females  lay  from 
two  to  four  eggs,  of  the  fize  and  colour  of  thofe  of  geefe.  They  are  a 
month  in  hatching  ; and  when  their  young  are  excluded,  they  are  par- 
ticularly folicitous  for  their  fafety. 

As  the  food  of  thefe  birds  conflfts  in  a great  meafure  of  frogs  and 
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ferpents,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  different  nations  have  paid 
them  a particular  veneration.  The  Dutch  are  very  folicitous  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  ftork  in  every  part  of  their  republic.  It  feems  to 
have  taken  refuge  among  their  towns ; and  builds  on  the  tops  of  their 
houfes  without  any  mokdatipn.  It  reds  familiarly  in  their  dreets,  and 
is  protedled  as  well  by  the  laws  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  Balearic  Crane. 

The  balearic  crane  was  unknown,  till  we  became  acquainted  with 
the  birds  of  tropical  climates,  when  one  of  the  crane  kind  with  a top- 
ping was  brought  into  Europe,  and  deferibed  by  Aldrovandus  as  Pliny's 
balearic  crane.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  ordinary  crane, 
with  long  legs  and  a long  neck,  like  otheis  of  the  kind  ; but  the  bill  is 
lhorter,  and  the  colour  of  the  feathers  is  of  a dark  greenifh  grey.  The 
head  and  throat  form  the  mod  linking  part  of  this  bird's  figure.  On 
its  head  is  a thick  round  creft,  made  of  briftles,  which  fpreads  every 
way,  and  which  refembles  rays  (landing  out  in  every  different  direc- 
tion. The  longed  of  thefe  rays  are  about  three  inches  and  an  half ; 
and  they  are  all  topped  with  a kind  of  black  taflels,  wdiich  give  them 
a beautiful  appearance.  The  fides  of  the  head  and  cheeks  are  bare, 
w-hitifli,  and  edged  with  red,  while  underneath  the  throat  hangs  a kind  of 
bag  or  wattle,  like  that  of  a cock,  but  not  divided  into  two.  This  bird 
conies  from  the  coafl  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands.  When 
it  runs,  it  flretches  out  its  wings,  and  goes  very  fwiftly,  at  other  times 
its  ufual  motion  is  very  flow.  In  their  domedic  date,  they  walk  very 
deliberately  among  other  poultry,  and  fulfer  themfelves  to  be  ap- 
proached by  every  fpe<Trator.  They  never  rood  in  houfes.  But  about 
night,  when  they  are  difpofed  to  red,  they  fearch  out  fome  high  wail, 
on  which  they  perch  in  the  manner  of  a peacock.  Indeed,  they  fo 
much  refemble  that  bird  in  manners  and  difpofltion,  that  fome  have 
deferibed  them  by  the  name  of  the  fea- peacock.  But,  though  their 
voice  and  rooding  be  fimilar,  their  food,  which  is  entirely  upon  greens, 
vegetables,  and  barley,  feems  to  be  fomewhat  different. 

Under  this  head  of  foreign  birds  of  the  crane- kind,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  mention  the  Jabiru  and  the  Jabiru  Guacu,  both  natives  of  Brafil. 
Of  thefe  great  birds  of  the  crane-kind  we  know  but  little,  except  the 
general  out-line  of  their  figure,  and  the  enormous  bills  which  we  often 
fee  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  bill  of  the  latter  is. 
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and  thirteen  inches  long:  the  bill  of  the  former  is  black,  and  is 
eleven  Neither  of  them,  however,  are  of  a fize  proportioned  to  their 
immoderate  length  of  bill.  The  jabiru  guacu  is  not  above  the  fize  of 
a common  (fork,  while  the  jabiru  with  the  (mailed  bill  exceeds  the  fize 
of  a fwan.  They  are  both  covered  with  white  feathers,  except  the 
head  and  neck,  that  are  naked  ; and  their  principal  difference  is  in  the 
fize  of  the  body  and  make  ol  the  bill.  The  lower  cnap  o(  the  jaoiru 

guacu  being  broad,  and  bending  upwards. 

A bird  dill  more  extraordinary  may  be  added  to  this  clals,  c* 
the  Anhima,  which,  like  the  two  former,  is  a native  of  Ihahl.  ^ 
is  a water-fowl  of  the  rapacious  kind,  and  bigger  than  a (wan.  me 
head,  which  is  fmall  for  the  fize  of  the  body,  has  a black  bill  not  above 
two  inches  long  ; but  what  diflinguifhes  it  in  particular  is  a horn  grow- 
ing from  the  forehead  as  long  as  the  bill,  and  bending  forward  li^  e 
that  of  the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  ancients.  1 his  horn,  which  is  as 
round  as  if  it  were  turned  in  a lathe,  and  of  an  ivory  colour,  is  not 
much  thicker  than  a crow  quill.  But  this  is  not  the  only  in  liniment  or 
battle  this  formidable  bird  carries.  It  feems  to  be  armed  at  all  points  ; 
for  at  the  fore  part  of  each  wing,  at  the  fecond  joint,  fpring  two  draight 
triangular  fpurs,  about  as  thick  as  one’s  little  finger.  The  foremod  of 
thefe  goads  or  fpurs  is  above  an  inch  long:  the  hinder  is  fhorter,  and 
both  are  of  a dufky  colour.  Their  claws  alfo  are  long  and  fharp : 
their  colour  is  black  and  white  ; and  they  cry  very  loud.  They  are 
never  found  alone,  but  always  in  pairs.  The  cock  and  hen  prowl  to- 
gether; and  their  fidelity  is  (aid  to  be  fuch,  that  when  one  dies,  the 
other  never  departs  from  the  carcafe,  but  dies  with  its  companion. 
It  makes  its  ned  of  clay,  near  the  bodies  of  trees,  upon  the  ground, 
of  the  fhape  of  an  oven. 

One  bird  more  may  be  fubjoined  to  this  clafs,  not  for  the  oddity  of 
its  figure,  but  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  manners.  It  is  vulgarly  called 
by  our  failors,  the  Buffon  bird,  and  by  the  Frencli  the  damoifelle,  or 
lady.  The  peculiar  gedures  and  contortions  of  this  bird,  the  proper 
name  of  which  is  the  Numidian  Crane,  are  extremely  Angular.  It 
ftoops,  rifes,  lifts  one  wing,  then  another,  turns  round,  fails  forwards, 
then  back  again.  All  this  highly  diverts  our  Teamen  ; who  perhaps  do 
not  imagine,  that  all  thefe  contortions  are  but  the  awkward  exprefiion 
not  of  the  poor  creature’s  pleafures,  but  of  its  fears. 

It  is  a very  fcarce  bird  : the  plumage  is  of  a leaden  grey  ; but  it  is 
didinguifhed  by  fine  white  feathers,  confiding  of  long  fibres,  which  fall 
from  the  back  of  the  head,  about  four  inches  long.  The  fore-part  of 
the  neck  however  is  adorned  with  black  feathers,  compofed  of  very 
fine,  foft,  and  long  fibres,  that  hang  down  upon  the  flomach,  and  give 
the  bird  a very  graceful  appearance. 

Of  the.  Heron  and  its  Varieties, 

Of  this  tribe,  Brilfon  has  enumerated  not  lefs  than  forty-feven  forts, 
all  differing  in  their  fize,  figure,  and  plumage  ; and  with  talents  adap- 
ted to  their  place  of  relidence,  or  their  peculiar  purfuits.  But,  how 
various  foever  the  heron  kind  may  be  in  their  colours  or  their  bills,  they 
allfeemto  poffefs  the  fame  manners,  and  have  but  one  charader  of  cow- 
ardice and  rapacity,  indolence,  yet  infatiable  hunger.  Other  birds  are 
•found  to  grow  fat  by  an  abundant  lupply  of  food  ; but  thele,  though 
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excefiively  voracious,  have  always  lean  and  carrion  bodies,  as  if  no* 
even  plenty  were  fufficient  for  their  fupport. 

The  common  heron  is  remarkably  light,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
fcarce  weighing  three  pounds  and  an  half,  yet  it  expands  a breadth  of 
wing  which  is  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other. 
Its  bill  is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from  the  point  to  the  bafe  : its 
claws  are  long,  fharp,  and  the  middlemoft  toothed  like  a faw.  Yet, 
thus  armed  as  it  appears  for  war,  it  is  indolent  and  cowardly,  and  e- 
ven  flies  at  the  approach  of  a fparrow-hawk.  Of  all  birds,  this  com- 
mits the  greateft  devaftation  in  frefh- waters;  and  there  is  fcarcely  a fifh, 
though  ever  fo  large,  that  he  will  not  ftrike  at  though  unable  to  carry 
it  away.  But  the  fmall  fry  are  his  chief  food.  Thefe,  purfued  by 
their  larger  fellows  of  the  deep,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  (hallow 
waters,  where  they  find  the  heron  a flill  more  formidable  enemy.  His 
method  is  to  wade  as  far  as  he  can  go  into  the  water,  and  there  pati- 
ently to  wait  the  approach  of  his  prey,  which  when  it  comes  within 
light,  he  darts  upon  it  with  an  inevitable  aim.  In  this  manner  he  is 
found  to  deftroy  more  in  a week  than  an  otter  in  three  months.  “ I 
have  feen  an  heron,”  fays  Willoughby,  “ that  had  been  lhot,  that 
had  feventeen  carps  in  his  belly  at  once,  which  he  will  digeft  in  fix  or 
feven  hours.  I have  fecn  a carp,”  continues  he,  “ taken  out  of  a he- 
ron’s belly,  nine  inches  and  an  half  long.  Several  gentlemen  who 
kept  tame  herons,  to  try  what  quantity  one  of  them  would  eat  in  a 
day,  have  put  feveral  fmaller  roach  and  dace  in  a tub  ; and  they  have 
found  him  eat  fifty  in  a day,  one  day  with  another.  In  this  manner  a 
fingle  heron  will  deftroy  fifteen  thouland  carp  in  half  a year.” 

But,  though  in  feafons  of  fine  weather  the  heron  can  always  find  a 
plentiful  fupply;  in  cold  or  ftormy  feafons,  his  prey  is  no  longer  within 
reach.  The  fifh  that  before  came  into  the  (hallow  water  now  keep  in 
the  deep,  as  they  find  it  to  be  the  warmed  fituation.  Frogs  and  lizards 
alfo  feldom  venture  (rom  their  lurking  places;  and  the  heron  is  obliged 
to  fupport  himfelf  upon  his  long  habits  of  patience,  and  even  to  take  up 
■with  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  the  w^ater.  At  thofe  times  he  contradts 
it  confumptive  difpofition,  which  luccceding  plenty  is  not  able  to  re- 
move ; fo  that  tire  meagre  glutton  fpends  his  time  between  want  and 
riot,  and  feels  alternately  the  extremes  of  famine  and  excefs.  Hence, 
notwithftanding  the  care  with  which  he  takes  his  prey,  and  the  ama- 
zing quantity  he  devours,  tire  heron  is  always  lean  and  emaciated;  and 
though  his  crop  be  ufually  found  full,  yet  his  fleih  can  hardly  cover  the 
Bones. 

Though  this  bird  lives  chiefly  among  pools  and  marftres,  yet  its  neft 
is  built  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees,  and  fometimes  on  cliffs  hang- 
ing over  the  lea.  They  are  never  in  flocks  when  they  fifh,  but  com- 
mit their  depredations  in  folitude  and  (ilence.  in  making  their  nefts 
however  they  love  each  others  fociety  ; and  they  are  feen,  like  rooks, 
building  in  company  with  flocks  of  their  kind.  Their  nefts  are  made 
of  (ticks  and  lined  with  wool;  and  the  female  lays  four  large  eggs  of  a 
pale  green  colour.  The  obfervable  indolence  of  their  nature,  however, 
is  not  lefs  feen  in  their  neftling  than  in  their  hitbits  of  depredation.  No- 
thing is  more  certain,  and  I have  feen  it  an  hundred  times,  than  that 
they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  building  a neft.  when  they  can  get 
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one  made  by  the  rook,  or  deferted  by  the  owl.  This  they  ufually  en- 
large and  line  within,  driving  off  the  original  pollefiors  fliould  they 

hapoen  to  renew  their  claims.  . 

The  heron  is  faid  to  be  a very  long-lived  bird  : by  Mr  Key  Her  s ac- 
count it  may  exceed  fixty  years.  One  too  was  taken  in  Holland,  by 
an  hawk  belonging  to  the  ftadtholder,  having  a fdver  plate  fattened  to 
one  leg,  with  an  infcription,  lignifiying  that  it  had  been  hru^k  by  the 
elector  of  Cologne's  hawks  thirty-five  \eais  befoie. 

Of  the  Bittern  or  Mire- Brum. 

Thofe  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by  the  fedgy  fides  of  unfre- 
quented rivers,  ninft  remember  the  loud  fcrearn  of  the  wild  goo fe,  the 
croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of  the  lapwing,  and  the  tremu- 
lous neighing  of  the  jack  fnipe.  But  of  all  thole  founds,  there  is  none 
fo  difmally  hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  bittern.  It  is  impofbble  for 
words  to  give  thofe  who  have  not  heard  this  evening-call  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  folemnity.  It  is  like  the  interrupted  bellowing  of  a bull, 
but  hollower  and  louder,  and  is  beard  at  a mile's  diftance,  as  if  iiluing 
from  feme  formidable  being  that  refided  at  the  bottom  of  tire  wnters. 

The  bird,  however,  that  emits  this  terrifying  found  is  not  fo  big  as 
an  heron,  with  a weaker  bill,  and  not  above  four  inches  long.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  heron  chiefly  in  its  colour,  which  is  in  general  of  a paleilh 
yellow,  fpotted  and  barred  with  black.  Its  wind-pipe  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce the  found  for  which  it  is  remarkable  ; the  lower  part  of  it  divid- 
ing into  the  lungs  is  fupplied  with  a thin  loofe  membrane,  that  can  be 
filled  with  a large  body  of  air,  and  exploded  at  pieafure.  1 hefe  bel- 
lowing explofions  are  chiefly  heard  from  the  beginning  of  fpring  to  the 
end  of  autumn ; and,  however  awful  they  may  feem  to  us,  are  the 
calls  to  c#urt(hip,  or  connubial  enjoyment. 

This  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet  neither  fo  dettrudive 
nor  fo  voracious.  It  is  a timid  animal,  concealing  itfelf  in  the  midft 
of  reeds  and  marfhy  places,  and  living  upon  frogs,  infe&sj  and  vege- 
tables; and  though  it  is  not  unlike  the  heron  in  figure,  yet  it  is  of  very 
different  manners  and  appetites.  It  makes  its  neft  in  a fedgy  margin, 
or  amidft  a tuft  of  rufhes,  and  compofes  its  fimple  habitation  of  fedges, 
the  leaves  of  water  plants,  and  dry  ruihes.  It  lays  generally  feven  or 
eight  eggs  of  an  alh  green  colour,  and  in  three  days  leads  its  little  ones 
to  .heir  food. 

The  flefh  of  the  bittern  is  in  great  efieem  among  the  luxurious.  For 
this  reafon,  it  is  eagerly  fought  after  by  the  fowler;  and  as  it  is  a flow- 
winged bird,  it  does  not  often  efcape  him.  Indeed,  it  feldom  riles  but 
when  almoft  trod  upon  ; and  feems  to  feek  protection  rather  from  con- 
cealment than  flight.  At  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  however,  in  the 
evening,  its  wonted  indolence  appears  to  forfake  it.  It  is  then  feen  to 
rife  in  a fpiral  afeent  till  it  is  quite  lott  from  the  view,  and  makes  at 
the  fame  time  a Angular  noife  very  different  from  its  former  boomings. 

The  Spoonbill. 

The  Spoonbill  is  one  of  thofe  birds  which  differs  a good  deal  from 
the  crane,  yet  approaches  this  clafs  more  than  any  other.  The  body  is 
more  bulky  for  its  height,  and  the  bill  is  very  differently  formed  from 
that  of  any  other  bird  whatever.  Yet  Hill  is  a comparatively  tali  bird: 
it  feeds  among  waters : its  toes  are  divided  ; and  it  feems  to  po fiefs 
the  natural  difpofi Lions  of  the  crane.  The  European  fpocnbill  is  of 
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about  the  bulk  of  a crane  ; but  as  the  one  is  above  four  feet  high,  the 
other  is  not  more  than  three  feet  three  inches.  The  common  colour 
of  ihofe  of  Europe,  is  a dirty  white  ; but  thofe  of  America  are  of  a 
beautiful  rofe  colour,  or  of  a delightful  crimfon.  Beauty  of  plumage 
feems  indeed,  to  be  the  prerogative  of  all  the  birds  of  that  continent. 
The  bill,  which  in  this  bird  is  fo  very  particular,  is  about  leven  inches 
long,  and  running  out  broad  at  the  end,  as  its  name  denotes,  it  is  there 
about  an  inch  and  a half  wide.  This  ftrangely  fafhioned  inftrument, 
in  fome  is  black  : in  others  it  is  of  a light  grey  ; and  in  thofe  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  of  a red  colour,  like  the  reft  of  the  body.  All  round  the 
upper  chap  there  runs  a kind  of  rim,  with  which  it  covers  that  be- 
neath. Its  cheeks  and  its  throat  are  without  feathers,  and  covered 
with  a black  Ikin. 

The  Shoveler. 

The  Shoveler  chiefly  feeds  upon  frogs,  toads,  andferpents;  of  which, 
particularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  deftroy  great  numbers. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  country  hold  them  in  as  much  elteem  as  the 
ancient  Egyptians  did  the  ibis.  The  Ihoveler  runs  tamely  about  their 
boufes ; and  they  are  content  with  its  fociety,  as  an  ufeful  though  an 
homely  companion.  They  are  never  killed;  and  indeed  they  are  good 
for  nothing  when  they  are  dead. 

This  bird  breeds  in  Europe,  in  company  with  the  heron,  in  high 
trees ; and  in  a neft  formed  of  the  fame  materials. 

It  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs ; white,  and  powdered  with  a few 
fanguine  or  pale  fpots. 

The  Flamingo. 

The  Flamingo  is  the  mod  remaikable  of  all  the  crane  kind,  the  tail- 
ed, largeft,  and  the  moft  beautiful.  The  body,  which  is  of  a beauti- 
ful fcarlet,  is  no  bigger  than  that  of  a fwan  ; but  its  legs  and  neck  are 
of  fuch  an  extraordinary  length,  that  when  it  ftands  eretft,  it  is  fix  feet 
fix  inches  high.  Its  wings,  extended,  are  five  feet  fix  inches  from  tip 
to  tip  ; and  it  is  four  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  to  tail.  The  head  is 
round  and  lmall,  with  a large  bill,  feven  inches  long,  partly  red,  partly 
black,  and  crooked  like  a bow.  The  legs  and  thighs,  which  are  not 
much  thicker  than  a man’s  finger,  are  about  two  feet  eight  inches 
high  ; and  its  neck  near  three  feet  long.  The  feet  are  not  furnifhed 
■with  ftiarp  claws,  as  in  others  of  the  crane  kind  ; but  feeble,  and  unit- 
ed by  membranes,  as  in  thofe  of  the  goofe.  Of  what  ufe  thefe  mem- 
branes are,  does  not  appear,  as  the  bird  is  never  feen  to  fwim,  its  legs 
and  thighs  being  fufficient  for  bearing  it  into  thofe  depths  where  it  feeks 
for  prey. 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly  found  in  America,  but  was 
e>nce  known  on  all  the  coafts  of  Europe.  Its  beauty,  its  fize,  and  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  its  flefh,  have  been  fuch  temptations  to  deftroy  or 
take  it,  that  it  has  long  fince  deferted  the  fhores  frequented  by  man, 
and  taken  refuge  in  countries  that  are  as  vet  but  thinly  peopled. 

When  the  Europeans  fir  ft  came  to  America,  and  coafted  down  along 
the  African  fliores,  they  found  the  flamingos  on  feveral  Ihores  on  either 
continent,  gentle,  and  no  way  diftruftful  of  mankind.  When  the  fowl- 
er had  killed  one,  the  reft  of  the  flock,  far  from  attempting  to  fly,  only 
looked  on  the  fall  of  their  companion  in  a kind  of  fixed  aftonilhment. 

Another 
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Another  and  another  (hot  was  difcharged  ; and  thus  the  fowler  ofterai 
levelled  the  whole  flock,  before  one  of  them  began  to  think  of  efcape. 

But  at  prefent  it  is  very  different  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; and  the 
flamingo  is  not  only  one  of  the  fcarceft  but  of  the  fhyeft  birds  in  the 
world."  1'hey  chiefly  keep  near  the  mod  deferted  and  inhofpitable  fhores  ; 
near  falt-water  lakes  and  fwampy  iflands.  When  leen  by  mariners  in 
the  day,  they  always  appear  drawn  up  in  a long  clofe  line  of  two  or 
three  hundred  together ; and,  as  Dumpier  tells  us,  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a mile,  they  reprefent  a long  brick  wall.  Their  rank,  however, 
is  broken  when  they  feek  for  food  ; but  they  always  appoint  one  of  the 
number  as  a watch,  whole  only  employment  is  to  obferve  and  in  cafe  of 
danger  to  apprize  the  reft.  As  foon  as  this  trufty  centinel  perceives 
the  remote!!  appearance  of  danger,  he  gives  a loud  fcream,  with  a 
voice  as  fhrill  as  a trumpet,  and  inftantly  the  whole  cohort  are  upon 
the  wing.  The  flefh  of  the  old  ones  is  black  and  hard;  though,  Dam- 
pier  fays,  delicious  : that  of  the  young  ones  is  better.  But,  of  all  de- 
licacies, the  flamingo’s  tongue  is  the  mod  celebrated.  In  fa<51,  the 
Roman  emperors  confldered  the  tongue  of  the  flamingo  as  the  higheft: 
luxury  ; and  we  have  an  account  of  one  of  them,  who  procured  fifteen 
hundred  flamingos’  tongues  to  be  ferved  up  in  a fingle  difh.  The 
tongue  of  this  bird,  which  is  fo  much  fought  after,  is  a good  deal  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  bird  whatever.  The  bill  of  the  flamingo  is  like 
a large  black  box,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  filled  with  a tongue 
which  is  black  and  griftly. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate  in  which  they  re- 
fide  : in  North  America  they  bread  in  our  fummer  ; on  the  other  fide  the 
line  they  take  the  moft  favourable  feafon  of  the  year.  They  build  their 
nefts  in  extenfive  marfhes,  and  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  a fur- 
prize.  The  neft  is  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  pool  about  a foot  and 
a half,  formed  of  mud,  fcraped  up  together,  and  hardened  by  the  fun, 
or  the  heat  of  the  bird’s  body  : it  refembles  a truncated  cone,  or  one 
of  the  pots  which  we  fee  placed  on  chimnies.  On  the  top  it  is  hollow- 
ed out  to  the  fhape  of  the  bird,  and  in  that  cavity  the  female  lays  her 
eggs,  without  any  lining  but  the  cemented  mud  that  forms  the  Tides  of 
the  building.  She  only  lays  two  eggs,  and,  as  her  legs  are  immode- 
rately long,  fhe  ftraddles  on  the  neft,  while  her  legs  hang  down,  one 
on  each  fide  into  the  water.  It  is  a long  time  before  the  young  are 
able  to  fly  ; but  they  run  with  amazing  fwiftnefs.  They  are  fometimes 
caught ; and,  very  different  from  the  old  ones,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
carried  home,  and  are  tamed  very  eafily. 

The  Avofetta , or  fcooper. 

The  Avofetta,  or  Scooper,  is  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  and  now  and 
then  comes  into  England.  It  is  about  the  fize  ot  a pigeon,  is  a pretty 
ereft  bird,  and  has  extremely  long  legs  for  its  fize  ; but  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary part  of  its  figure  is  the  bill,  which  turns  up  like  a hook,  in 
an  oppofite  dire&ion  to  that  of  the  hawk  or  the  parrot.  This  extraor- 
dinary bill  is  black,  flat,  fharp  and  flexible  at  the  end,  and  about  three 
inches  and  a half  long.  From  the  circumftance  of  this  bird  being  bare 
a long  way  above  the  knee,  it  appears,  that  it  lives  and  wades  in  the 
waters.  It  has  a chirping,  pert  note,  as  we  are  told,  and  is  web-foot- 
ed, like  the  duck. 
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To  this  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  fo  little  known,  I will  add  another, 
ft  ill  lefs  known  ; the  Corrira,  or  Runner.  It  has  the  longeft  legs  of  all 
web-footed  fowls,  the  flamingo,  and  avofetta : the  bill  is  ftraight,  yel- 
low, and  black  at  the  ends : the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  furrounded  with 
two  circles  ; one  of  which  is  bay,  and  the  other  white.  Below,  near 
the  belly,  it  is  whitifli  : the  tail,  has  two  white  feathers,  and  is  black 
at  the  extremities ; and  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  of  the  colour  of 
rulty  iron. 

To  thefe  birds  of  the  crane  kind  may  be  added,  a numerous  tribe  of 
fmaller  fowls,  which  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  having  their  thighs 
partly  bare.  In  this  lift  is  exhibited  the  Curlew,  a bird  of  about  the 
fize  of  a duck,  with  a bill  four  inches  long  : the  Woodcock,  about  the 
ftze  of  a pigeon,  with  a bill  three  inches  long  : the  Godwit,  of  the 
fame  fize,  the  bill  four  inches  : the  Green  Shank,  longer  legged,  the 
bill  two  inches  and  an  half : the  Red  Shank,  differing  in  the  colour  of 
its  feet  from  the  former : the  Snipe,  lefs  by  half,  with  a bill  three  in- 
ches. Then,  with  fhorter  bills, — the  Ruff,  with  a collar  of  feathers 
round  the  neck  of  the  male  ; the  Knot,  the  Sand  piper,  the  Sanderling, 
the  Dunlin,  the  Purro,  and  the  Stint.  To  conclude,  with  bills  very 
fhort, — the  Lapwing,  the  Green  Plover,  the  Grey  Plover,  the  Dottrel, 
the  Turnftone,  and  the  Sea-Lark.  Thefe,  with  their  affinities,  are 
properly  natives  or  vifitants  of  this  country,  and  are  difperfed  along 
our  (Lores,  rivers,  and  watery  grounds.  To  include  the  birds  of  this 
kind,  belonging  to  other  countries,  the  lift  would  be  very  numerous  ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  clafs,  as  defcribed  by  Brilfon,  would  amount  to 
near  an  hundred. 

As  thele  birds  are  ufually  employed  rather  in  running  than  in  flying, 
and  as  their  food  lies  entirely  upon  the  ground,  fo  they  run  with  great 
fwittnefs  for  their  fize,  and  the  length  of  their  legs  affifts  their  velocity. 
But  as,  in  feeking  their  food,  they  are  often  obliged  to  change  their 
Ration,  fo  alfo  are  they  equally  fwift  of  wing,  and  traverfe  immenfe 
trads  of  country,  with  little  fatigue. 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  a part  of  this  clafs  lived  upon  an 
oily  (lime,  found  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches  and  of  weedy  pools  ; but 
later  dilcoveries  have  (hewn,  that,  in  thefe  places,  they  hunt  for  the 
caterpillars,  worms  and  infers.  The  long-billed  birds  fuck  up  worms 
and  infers  from  the  bottom  : thofe  furniihed  with  ihorter  bills,  pick  up 
fuch  infers  as  lie  nearer  the  furface  of  the  meadow,  or  among  the  fands 
on  the  fea-fhore. 

As  all  of  this  kind  live  entirely  either  in  water,  or  among  watery 
places,  they  feem  provided  by  nature  with  a warmth  of  conftitution  to 
fit  them  for  that  cold  element.  They  refide,  by  choice,  in  the  coldeft 
climates  ; and,  as  other  birds  migrate  here  in  our  fummer,  their  mig- 
rations hither  are  moftly  in  the  winter.  Even  thofe  that  refide  among 
us  the  whole  feafon,  retire,  in  fummer,  to  the  tops  of  our  bleakeft  moun- 
tains ; where  they  breed,  and  bring  down  their  young  when  the  cold 
weather  begins. 

The  curlew,  the  woodcock,  the  fnipe,  the  godwit,  the  grey  plover, 
the  green,  and  the  long-legged  plover,  the  knot,  and  the  turnftone,  are 
rather  the  guefts  than  the  natives  of  this  ifland,  though  the  neft  of  a 
(haggling  curlew,  or  a fnipe,  is  fometimes  found  in  our  marfhes.  They 
vifit  us  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  forfake  us  in  the  fpring.  They 
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thin  retire  to  the  mountains  of  Sweden,  Poland,  Pm  SI  a,  and  Lapland, 
to  breed.  Our  country,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  becomes  uninha- 
bitable to  them.  The  ground  parched  by  the  heat,  the  Springs  dried 
up,  and  the  vermicular  infers  already  upon  the  wing,  they  cannot iub- 
fiiL  Their  weak  and  delicately-pointed  bills  are  unfit  to  dig  into 
a refilling  foil  ; and  their  prey  is  departed,  though  they  were  able. to 
reach  its  retreats.  Thus,  that  feafon  when  nature  is  faid  to  teem  with 
life,  and  to  put  on  her  gayell  liveries,  is  to  them  an  interval  of  fterili- 

ty  and  famine.  . 

The  lapwing,  the  ruff,  the  red-lhank,  the  fand-piper,  the  fee-pie,  the 
Norfolk  plover,  and  the  fea-lark,  breed,  and,  for  the  mod  part,  re  fide 
in  this  country.  In  fummer,  they  frequent  fuch  marfhes  as  are  not 
dried  up  in  any  part  of  the  year  ; the  ESex-hundreds,  and  the  fens  of 
Lincolnlhire.  There,  in  Solitudes  formed  by  Surrounding  marfhes,. they 
breed  and  rear  their  young.  In  winter,  they  come  down  from  their  re- 
treats, rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  flooding  of  the  waters,  and  Seek 
their  food  about  our  ditches  and  marfhy  meadow-grounds.  Yet,  even 
of  this  clafs,  all  are  wanderers  upon  fome  occafions,  and  take  wing  to 
the  northern  climates,  to  breed,  and  find  fubfillence.  This  happens 
when  our  Summers  are  very  dry,  and  when  the  fenny  countries  are  nou 
Sufficiently  watered  to  defend  their  retreats. 

As  all  thefe  birds  run  and  feed  upon  the  ground,  fo  they  are  all 
found  to  nellle  there.  The  number  of  eggs  generally  to  be  Seen  in  e- 
very  neft,  is  from  two  to  four  ; never  more,  and  very  Seldom  fewer. 
The  neft  is  made  without  any  art ; but  the  eggs  are  either  laid  in  fome 
little  depreffion  of  the  earth,  or  on  a few  bents  and  long  grafs,  that 
Scarcely  preferve  them  from  the  moirture  below. 

The  lapwing  and  the  plover  are  often  Seen  to  fight  among  them- 
felves ; but  there  is  one  little  bird  of  this  tribe,  called  the  ruff,  that  has 
got  the  epithet  of  the  fighter.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  when 
thefe  birds  arrive  among  our  marfhes,  they  are  obferved  to  engage, 
with  defperate  fury,  againft  each  other.  It  is  then  that  the  fowlers, 
feeing  them  intent  on  mutual  deftnnftion,  Spread  their  nets  over  them, 
and  take  them  in  great  numbers  : yet,  even  in  captivity,  their  animo- 
fity  ftiil  continues.  The  people  that  fat  them  up  for  Sale,  are  obliged 
to  Shut  them  up  in  dole,  dark  rooms ; for,  if  they  let  ever  fo  little 
light  in  among  them,  the  turbulent  prifoners  inflantly  fight  with  each 
other,  and  never  ceafe  till  each  has  killed  its  antagoniit,  el'pecially,  fays 
Willoughby,  if  any  body  ftands  by.  A Similar  animofity,  though  in 
lefs  degree,  prompts  all  this  tribe  ; but  when  they  have  paired,  and 
begun  to  lay,  their  contentions  are  over. 

The  place  thefe  birds  chiefly  chufe  to  breed  in,  is  in  feme  illand  Sur- 
rounded with  fedgy  moors,  where  men  Seldom  refort  5 and  in  fuch 
Situations  I have  often  Seen  the  ground  fo  itrewed  with  eggs  and  nerts, 
that  one  could  Scarce  take  a fiep  without  breaking  fome  of  them.  The 
arts  of  the  lapwing  to  allure  men  or  dogs  from  her  neft,  are  per- 
fectly amufing.  When  ihe  perceives  the  enemy  approach,  ihe  never 
waits  till  they  arrive  at  her  neft,  but  boldly  runs  to  meet  them.  When 
fhe  has  come  as  near  them  as  fhe  dares,  ihe  then  raifes  with  a loud 
Screaming  before  them,  Seeming  as  if  ihe  were  juft  flufhed  from  hatch- 
ing ; while  fhe  is  then  probably  a hundred  yards  from  her  neft.  Thus 
fiie  flies,  with  great  clamour  and  anxiety,  whining  and  Screaming 
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round  the  invaders,  ftriking  at  them  with  her  wings,  and  fluttering  as; 
if  fhe  were  wounded. 

The  IVater-Hen , a?ul  the  Coot. 

The  water  hen,  and  the  coot,  have  too  near  an  affinity  to  one  ano- 
ther, not  to  .be  ranked  in  the  lame  defcription.  They  are  ffiaped  entire- 
ly alike  : their  legs  are  long,  and  their  thighs  are  partly  bare  : their 
necks  are  proportionable,  their  wings  lhort,  their  bills  lhort  and  weak, 
their  colour  black,  their  foreheads  baid  and  without  feathers,  and  their 
habits  entirely  the  fame.  The  water-hen  weighs  only  fifteen  ounces  y 
but  the  coot  weighs  twenty- four.  The  bald  part  of  the  forehead  in  the 
coot  is  black  ; in  the  water-hen  it  is  of  a beautiful  pink  colour.  The 
toes  of  the  water-hen  are  edged  with  a Araight  membrane  ; thofe  of  the 
coot  have  it  icolloped  and  broader. 

Birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  furnifned  with  long  wings,  and  eafily 
change  place.  The  water  hen,  on  the  other  hand,  whole  wings  are 
lhort,  is  obliged  to  refide  near  the  fide  of  the  pond  or  the  river  in 
which  fhe  leeks  lor  provilion.  She  builds  her  nefl  upon  low  trees  and 
lhrubs,  of  flicks  and  fibres,  by  the  water  fide.  She  lays  twice  or  thrice 
in  a fummer.  Her  young  Iwim  the  moment  they  leave  the  egg,  pur- 
fue  their  parent,  and  imitate  all  her  manners.  She  rears,  in  this  man- 
ner, two  or  three  broods  in  a 1'eafon  ; and  when  the  young  are  grown 
up,  Ihe  drives  them  off,  to  (Lift  for  themfelves. 

As  the  coot  is  a larger  bird,  it  is  always  leen  in  larger  ftreams,  and 
more  remote  from  mankind.  It  there  makes  a nefl  of  l'uch  weeds  as 
the  ftream  affords,  and  lays  them  among  the  rteds,  floating  on  the 
furface,  and  riling  and  falling  with  the  water.  The  reeds  among 
which  it  is  built,  keep  it  fall ; lb  that  it  is  feldom  waffled  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  flream.  But  if  this  happen,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
the  bird  fits  in  her  nell,  like  a mariner  in  his  boat,  and  fleers,  with  her 
legs,  her  cargo  into  the  nearelt  harbour.  There,  having  attained  her 
port,  fhe  continues  to  fit  in  great  tranquillity,  regardlefs  of  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  current  ; and,  though  the  water  penetrates  her  nefl,  fhe 
hatches  her  eggs  in  that  wet  condition. 

To  thefe  birds  with  long  legs  and  finny  toes,  I will  add  one  fpecies 
more,  with  fnort  legs  and  finny  toe^  : I mean  the  Grebe.  It  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  former,  and  its  plumage  is  white  and  black. 
It  differs  alfo  entirely  in  the  fnortnefs  of  us  legs,  which  are  made  for 
fwimming,  and  not  for  walking.  In  fad,  they  are,  from  the  knee 
upward,  hid  in  the  belly  of  the  bird,  and  have  conlequently  very  little 
motion.  By  this  mark,  and  by  the  fcollopped  fringe  of  the  toes,  this 
bird  may  be  eafily  diftinguilfled  from  all  others. 

As,  from  the  lflortnefs  of  their  wings,  they  are  ill  formed  for  flying, 
and  from  the  uncommon  lflortnefs  of  their  legs,  quite  unfit  for  walking, 
they  feldom  leave  the  water.  And  they  chiefly  frequent  thofe  broad, 
fhallow  pools  where  their  faculty  of  fwimming  can  be  turned  to  the 
befl  advantage,  in  fifhing  and  feeking  their  prey. 

In  this  country,  they  chiefly  frequent  the  mres  of  Shroplflire  and 
Chefflire  ; where  they  breed  among  the  reeds  and  flags,  in  a floating  nefl. 
It  is  never  feen  on  land  ; and,  though  diflurbed  ever  fo  often,  will  not 
leave  that  lake  where  alone,  by  diving  and  fwimming,  it  can  find  food 
and  fecurity.  It  is  chiefly  fought  for  the  Ikin  of  its  bread,  the  plumage 
of  which  is  of  a molt  beautiful  fllvery  white,  and  as  gloffy  as  fatin. 
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FISHER. 


The  Pelican. 

THE  Pelican  of  Afiica  is  much  larger  than  a fwan,  and  fo  me  what 
of  the  fame  ffiape  and  colour.  Its  four  toes  are  all  webbed  to- 
gether; and  its  neck,  in  fome  meafure,  refembles  that  ol  a fwan.  It 
differs  however,  from  all  other  birds,  in  the  bill,  and  the  great  pouch, 
underneath,  which  are  wonderful,  and  demand  a diftimft  defcription. 
This  enormous  bill  is  fifteen  inches  from  the  point  to  the^opemng  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  a good  way  back  behind  the  eyes.  The  bale  of 
the  bill  is  fomewhat  greenifh  ; but  it  varies  towards  the  end,  being  of  a 
reddifh  blue.  To  the  lower  edges  of  the  under-chap,  hangs  a bag, 
reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  laid  to  be 
capable  of  containing  fifteen  quarts  of  water.  T his  bag^  the  bird  has 
a power  of  wrinkling  up  into  the  hollow  of  the  under- chap  ; but,  by 
opening  the  bill,  and  putting  one’s  hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  may  be 
cfi (tended  at  pleafure.  It  is  not  covered  with  feathers,  but  with  a fhort 
downy  fubltance,  as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fatin.  d ertre  affirms,  that 
this  pouch  will  contain  as  many  fifh  as  will  ferve  fixty  hungry  men  for 
.a  meal.  Such  is  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary  bird,  which  is  a 
native  of  Africa  and  America.  It  was  once  alfo  known  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Ruffia;  but  it  feems  to  have  deferted  our  coafts. 

The  pelicans  are  of  an  afh  colour.  They  are  torpid  to  the  laft  de- 
gree, and  nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence  but  their  gluttony.  It  is 
only  from  the  ftimulations  of  hunger,  that  they  are  excited  to  labour; 
for  otherwife  they  would  continue  always  in  fixed  repofe.  When  they' 
have  raifed  themfelves  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  they  turn  their  head,  with  one  eye  downwards,  and  continue 
to  fly  in  that  pofture.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  a fifh  fufficiently  near 
the  furface,  they  dart  down  upon  it  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow, 
feize  it  with  unerring  certainty,  and  (lore  it  up  in  their  pouch.  They 
then  rife  again,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  continue  ho- 
vering and  fifhing,  with  their  head  on  one  fide,  as  before. 

They  continue  this  work,  with  great  effort  and  induftry,  till  their 
bag  is  full;  and  then  they  fly  to  land,  to  devour  and  digefi  at  lcifure, 
the  fruits  of  their  induflry.  Towards  night,  they  have  another  hungry 
call ; and  they  rauft  again  go  to  labour.  Their  life  is  fpent  between 
Sleeping  and  eating  ; and  they  are  as  foul  as  they  are  voracious,  as  they 
are  every  moment  voiding  excrements.  The  female  makes  no  prepa- 
ration for  her  neft,  nor  feems  to  chufe  any  place  in  preference  to  lay 
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in,  but  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
fix,  and  there  continues  to  hatch  them.  Their  fiefh  is  ufelefs. 

VVith  all  the  iccming  indolence  ol  this  bird,  it  is  not  entirely  incap- 
able of  inftrudion  in  a domeftic  ftate.  Father  Raymond  affures  us, 
tii.it  he  Las  Ren  one  fo  tame  and  well  educated  among  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, that  it  would  go  off  in  the  morning,  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  return  before  night  to  its  mafter,  with  its  great  paunch  diftended* 
with  plunder  ; a part  of  which  the  favages  would  make  it  difgorge, 
and  a part  they  would  permit  it  to  referve  for  itfelf.  “ The  pelican,’’ 
as  Faber  relates,  “ is  not  deftitute  of  other  qualifications.  One  of 
thole  which  was  brought  alive  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria’s  court,  where 
it  lived  forty  years,  feemed  to  poffefs  very  uncommon  fenfations.  It 
was  much  delighted  in  the  company  and  converfation  of  men,  and  in 
Tnuf.c,  both  vocal  and  inftrumcntal.  It  would  willingly  Hand,”  fays 
he  “ by  thofe  that  fling  or  founded  the  trumpet;  and,  firetching  out 
its  head,  and  turning  its  ear  to  the  mufic,  would  lifien  very  attentive- 
ly to  its  harmony,  though  its  own  voice  was  little  better  than  the  brav- 
ing of  an  afs.” 

Gefner  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Maximilian  had  a tame  pelican 
which  lived  above  eighty  years,  and  which  always  attended  his  army 
on  their  march. 

The  Albatrofs. 

The  albatrofs  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  mod  formidable  birds  of  Af- 
rica and  America.  Its  body  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  a pelican; 
^d  its  wings,  when  extended,  are  ten  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  one  to* 
that  of  the  other.  The  bill,  which  is  lix  inches  long,  is  yellowilh,  and 
terminates  in  a crooked  point.  The  top  of  the  h°ead  is  of  a bright 
brown  ; the  back  is  of  a dirty  deep  fpotted  brown  ; and  the  belly  jyid 
the  parts  under  the  wings  are  white.  The  toes,  which  are  webbed, 
are  of  a flefii  colour. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  climates,  and  alfo  beyond 
them,  as  far  as  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  in  the  South  Seas.  It  not 
only  eats  fifh,  but  alfo  fucli  fmall  water-fowl  as  it  can  take  by  furprize. 
Jt  preys,  as  all  the  gull  kind  do,  upon  the  wing,  and  chiefly  purfues 
the  flying  fifli  that  are  forced  from  the  fea  by  the  dolphins. 

The  albatrofs  feems  to  have  a peculiar  affedion  for  the  penguin,  and 
■a  pleafure  in  its  fociety.  They  are  always  feen  to  chufe  the  fame  places 
of  breeding  ; feme  diftant,  uninhabited  ifland,  where  the  ground  Hants 
to  the  fea,  as  the  penguin  is  not  formed  either  for  flying  or  climbing. 
Jn  fuch  places  their  nefis  are  feen  together,  as  if  they  flood  in  need  of 
mutual  affiftance  and  protedion.  In  the  middle,  on  high,  the  albatrofs 
raifes  its  neft,  on  heath  flicks  and  long  grafs,  about  two  feet  above  the 
furl ace.  Round  tins  again  the  penguins  make  their  lower  lettlements, 
lather  in  holes  in  the  ground  ; and  mod  ufually  there  are  eight  pen- 
guins for  one  albatrofs. 

The  Cormorant. 

The  Cormorant  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  Mufcovy  duck,  and  may 
be  diftinguiflied  from  all  other  birds  of  this  kind,  by  its  four  toes  being 
united  by  membranes  together;  and  by  the  middle  toe  bing  toothed  or 
notched,  like  a faw,  to  affifl  it  in  holding  its  filhy  prey.  The  head  and 
neck  of  this  bird  are  of  a fobty  black  ; and  the  body  thick  and  heavy, 
more  inclining  in  figure  to  that  of  the  goofe  than  the  gull.  As  foon 
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as  the  winter  approaches,  they  are  feen  difperfed  along  the  fea-fhore, 
and  attending  up  the  mouths  of  frefh-water  rivers,  carrying  definition 
to  all  the  finny  tribe.  They  are  mOft  remarkably  voracious,  and 
have  a mod  fudden  digeftion.  Their  appetite  is  for  ever  craving,  and 
never  fatisfied.  This  gnawing  fenfation  may  probably  be  increafed  by 
the  great  quantity  of  fmall  worms  that  fill  their  inteltines,  and  which 
their  inceflant  gluttony  contributes  to  engender. 

This  bird  has  the  mod  rank  and  difagreeable  fmell,  and  is  more 
foetid  than  even  carrion,  itfelf.  It  is  feen  as  well  by  land  as  fea  ; it 
fifties  in  frefh-water  lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It 
builds  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  as  well  as  on  trees  ; and  preys  not  only  in 
the  day-time,  but  by  night. 

Its  indefatigable  nature,  and  its  great  power  in  catching  fifh,  were 
probably  the  motives  that  induced  fome  nations  to  tame  this  bird,  for 
the  purpofes  of  fifning.  The  defcription  of  their  manner  of  filhing  is 
thus  delivered  by  Faber.  “ When  they  carry  them  out  of  the  rooms 
where  they  are  kept,  to  the  filh-pools,  they  hood-wink  them,  that  they 
may  not  be  frightened  by  the  way.  When  they  arrive  at  the  rivers, 
they  take  off  their  hoods  ;*  and  having  tied  a leather  thong  round  the 
lower  part  of  their  necks,  that  they  may  not  fwallow  down  the  fifh  they 
catch,  they  throw  them  into  the  river.  They  prefently  dive  under 
water,  where,  for  a long  time,  with  wonderful  fwiftnefs,  they  purfue 
the  fifh  ; and  when  they  have  cauglit  them,  rife  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  prefimg  the  filh  lightly  with  their  bills,  fwallow  them  ; till 
each  bird  hath,  after  this  manner,  devoured  five  or  fix  fifties.  Then 
their  keepers  call  them  to  the  fift,  to  which  they  readily  fly  ; and,  one 
after  another  vomit  up  all  their  fifh,  a little  bruifed  with  the  nip  given 
in  catching  them.  When  they  have  done  filhing,  they  let  the  birds  on 
fome  high  place,  loofe  the  firing  from  their  necks,  leaving  the  palfage 
to  the  ftomacn  free  and  open  ; and,  for  their  reward,  they  throw  them 
part  of  their  prey  ; to  each  one  or  two  fillies,  which  they  will  catch 
moll  dexteroufly,  as  they  are  falling  in  the  air.”  At  prefent,  the  cor- 
morant is  trained  up  in  every  part  of  China  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
“ It  is  very  pleafant  to  fee  with  what  fagacity  they  pMtion  out  the 
lake  or  the  canal  where  they  are  upon  duty.  When  they  have  found 
their  prey,  they  feize  it  with  their  beak  by  the  middle,  and  carry  it 
without  fail  to  their  mailer.  When  the  fifh  is  two  large,  they  mutually 
aflift  each  other.  One  feizes  it  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and 
in  this  manner  carry  it  to  the  boat  together.  They  have  always,  while 
they  fifh,  a firing  fafiened  round  their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from  de- 
vouring their  prey.” 

The  Gannett  or  Soland  Goofe. 

The  Gannet,  or  Soland  Goofe,  is  of  the  llze  of  a tame  goofe,  hut 
its  wings  are  much  longer,  being  fix  feet  over.  The  bill  is  fix  inches 
long,  itraight  almoft  to  the  point.  It  differs  from  the  cormorant  in 
fize,  being  larger;  in  its  colour,  which  is  chiefly  white;  and  by  havinp 
no  noftrils,  but  in  their  place  a long  furrow  that  reaches  almofi  to  the 
end  of  the  bill.  From  tire  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a narrow  flip  of 
black  bare  fkin,  that  extends  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  Beneath 
the  fkin  is  another  that,  like  the  pouch  of  the  pelican,  is  dilatable, 
and  of  fize  fufficient  to  contain  five  or  fix  entire  herrings,  which  in  the 
breeding  feafon  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  birds,  which  fubfift  entirely  upon  fifh,  chiefly  refoit  to  thofc 
uninhabited  iflands  where  their  food  is  found  in  plenty,  and  where  men 
feldom  difturb  them.  The  iflands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig 
iflands  off  the  coafts  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  thofe  that  lie  in  the 
north  fea  off  Norway,  abound  with  them.  But  it  is  on  the  Bafs  ifland, 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth  where  they  are  feen  in  the  greateft  abunance. 
“ It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  walk  there  without  treading  on  them : 
the  flocks  of  birds  upon  the  wing,  are  fo  numerous,  as  to  darken  the 
air  like  a cloud  ; and  their  noife  is  fuch,  that  one  cannot,  v/ithout  dif- 
ficulty, be  heard  by  the  perfon  next  to  him.” 

The  gannet  is  a bird  of  paifage.  In  winter  it  feeks  the  more  fou- 
thern  coafts  of  Cornwall,  hovering  over  the  flroals  of  herrings  and  pil- 
chards which  in  that  feafon  come  down  from  the  northern  feas.  Its 
fir  ft  appearance  in  the  northern  iflands  is  in  the  beginning  of  fpring;  and 
it  continues  to  breed  till  the  end  of  fummer.  But,  in  general,  its  mo- 
tions are  determined  by  the  migrations  of  the  immenfe  fhoals  of  her- 
rings that  come  pouring  down  at  that  feafon  through  the  Britilh  Chan- 
nel, and  fupply  all  Europe  as  well  as  this  bird  with  their  fpoil.  The 
gannet  afliduoufly  attends  the  flioal  in  their  paffage,  keeps  with  them 
in  their  whole  circuit  round  our  ifland,  and  fhares  with  our  fifhermen 
this  exhauftlefs  banquet.  As  it  is  ftrong  of  wing,  it  never  comes  near 
the  land  ; but  is  conftant  to  its  prey.  The  young  gannet  is  reckoned 
a great  dainty  in  Scotland,  and  fells  very  high. 

The  Gull. 

The  Gull,  and  all  its  varieties,  is  very  well  known  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  With  a flow-failing  flight  it  hovers  over  rivers,  to  prey 
upon  the  fmaller  kinds  of  fifli : it  follows  the  plowman  in  fallow  fields 
to  pick  up  infe&s ; and  when  living  animal  food  does  not  offer,  it  con- 
tents itfelf  with  carrion  and  whatever  elfe  of  the  kind  it  can  fall  in  with. 
Gulls  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  every  place ; but  it  is  chiefly  round 
our  rockieft  ftiores  that  they  are  feen  in  the  greateft  abundance.  It  is  there 
that  the  gull  breeds  and  brings  up  its  young:  it  is  there  that  millions 
of  them  are  heard  fcreaming  with  difcordant  notes  for  months  together. 

Thofe  who 'are  acquainted  with  our  coafts  know  that  there  are  two 
different  kinds  of  fhores ; that  which  Hants  down  to  the  water  with  a 
gentle  declivity,  and  that  which  rifes  with  a precipitate  boldnefs,  and 
fieems  fet  as  a bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the  invading  deeps.  It  is 
to  the  laft  fort  of  fhores  that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  gull-kind  refort,  as 
the  rocks  afford  them  a retreat  for  their  young,  and  the  fea  a fufficient 
fupply. 

Thefe  birds,  like  all  others  of  the  rapacious  kind,  lay  but  few  eggs; 
and  hence,  in  many  places,  their  number  is  daily  feen  to  diminilh. 
Moft  of  the  kind  are  filhy  tailed,  with  black  ftringy  flefh.  The  young 
ones  however,  are  better  food  ; and  of  thefe,  with  feveral  other  birds 
of  the  penguin  kind,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our  northern  iflands  make 
their  wretched  banquets.  They  have  been  long  ufed  to  no  other  food ; 
and  even  faked  gull  can  be  relilhed  by  thofe  who  know  no  better.  Of 
the  gull  fpecies  there  are  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  ; of  the  Pe- 
tr f.l  three,  and  of  the  fea-lwallow  the  fame  number.  They  have  all 
nearly  the  fame  habits,  the  fame  nature,  and  are  caught  in  the  fame 
manner,  either  by  covering  their  nefts  with  a net,  or  by  ftriking  them 
with  a pole  as  they  fly  out  of  their  holes. 

The 
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The  Penguin. 

The  Penguin  is  but  ill  fitted  for  flight,  and  ft  ill  lefs  for  walking. 
The  largeft  of  this  kind,  indeed,  which  have  a thick,  heavy  body  to 
raile,  cannot  fly  at  all.  Their  wings  ferve  them  rather  as  paddles  to 
help  them  forward,  when  they  attempt  to  move  fwiftly;  and  in  a man* 
ner  walk  along  the  furface  of  the  water.  Even  the  lmaller  kinds  fel- 
dom  fly  by  choice.  They  flutter  their  wings  with  the  fwifteft.  efforts 
without  making  way  ; and  though  they  have  but  a imall  weight  Ou. 
body  to  fuflain,  yet  they  feldom  venture  to  quit  the  water  where  they 

are  provided  with  food  and  protedlion. 

As  the  wings  of  the  penguin  tribe  are  not  fit  for  flight,  their  tegs 
are  ilill  more  awkwardly  adapted  tor  walking.  1 his  whole  tribe  have 
all  above  the  knee  hid  within  the  belly  ; and  nothing  appears  but 
two  fhort  legs,  or  feet,  as  fome  would  call  them,  that  ieem  ftuck  un- 
der the  rump  and  upon  which  the  animal  is  very  awkwardly  fupporLea. 
They  feem,  when  fitting  or  attempting  to  walk,  like  a dog  that  has 
been  taught  to  fit  up,  or  to  move  a minuet.  Their  fhort  legs  drive 
the  body  in  progreffion  from  fide  to  fide  ; and  wTere  they  not  afliffecl 
by  their  wings,  they  could  icarceiy  move  fafter  than  a tortoife. 

This  awkward  pofition  of  the  legs,  which  fo  difqualifies  them  for  li- 
ving upon  land,  adapts  them  admirably  lor  a refidence  in  water.  For 
in  water,  the  legs  placed  behind  the  moving  body,  pullies  it  forward 
with  greater  velocity  ; and  thefe  birds,  like  Indian  canoes,  are  the  fwift- 
eft  in  the  water,  by  having  their  paddles  in  the  rear. 

As  they  never  vifit  land,  except  when  they  come  to  breed,  their  fea- 
thers take  a colour  from  their  fituation.  That  part  of  them  which  has 
been  continually  bathed  in  the  water,  is  white ; while  their  backs  and 
wings  are  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  different  fpeciss.  1 hey 
are  alfo  covered  more  warmly  all  over  the  body  with  feathers,  than 
any  other  birds  whatever;  fo  that  the  fea  feems  entirely  their  element. 

The  Magellanic  Penguin,  in  fize,  approaches  near  that  of  a tame 
goofe.  They  walk  eretff  with  their  heads  on  high,  their  fin-like  wings 
hanging  down  like  arms.  To  fee  them  therefore,  at  a diflance,  they 
look  like  fo  many  children  with  white  aprons.  Hence  they  are  faid  to 
unite  in  themfelves  the  qualities  of  men,  fowls,  and  fifhes.  Like  men, 
they  are  upright ; like  fowls  they  are  feathered  ; and  like  fifhes,  they 
have  fin  like  inftruments,  that  beat  the  water  before,  and  ferve  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  fwimming  rather  than  of  flying. 

They  feed  upon  fiflt  ; and  feldom  come  aihore,  except  in  the  breed- 
ing feafon.  Their  flefh  is  rank  and  fiihy  ; though  our  failors  fay,  that 
it  is  pretty  good  eating.  In  fome  the  flefh  is  fo  tough,  and  the  feathers 
fo  thick,  that  they  Hand  the  blow  of  a fcymitar  without  injury. 

The  penguin  lays  but  one  egg;  and  in  frequented  fhores,  is  found 
to  burrow  like  a rabbit.  Sometimes  three  or  four  take  poffeflion  of  one 
hole,  and  hatch  their  young  together.  The  egg  of  the  penguin,  as 
well  as  of  all  this  tribe,  is  very  large  for  the  fize  of  the  bird,  being  ge- 
nerally found  bigger  than  that  of  a goofe.  But  as  there  are  many  va- 
rieties of  the  penguin,  and  as  they  differ  in  fize,  from  that  of  a Mui- 
covy  duck  to  a fwan,  the  eggs  differ  in  the  fame  proportion. 

7 he  Auk , Puffin,  and  other  birds  of  the  Penguin  Kind. 

Of  a fize  far  inferior  to  the  penguin,  but  with  nearly  the  fame  form, 
and  exactly  of  the  fame  appetites  and  manners,  there  is  a very  numerous 

tribe. 
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tribe.  The  firft  6f  thefe  is  the  Great  Northern  Diver,  which  is  nearly 
of  the  fize  of  a goofe.  It  is  beautifully  variegated  all  over  with  many 
ftripes,  and  differs  from  the  penguin,  in  being  much  flenderer  and  more 
elegantly  formed.  The  Grey  Speckled  Diver  does  not  exceed  the  fize 
of  a Mufcovy  duck;  and,  except  in  fize,  greatly  refembles  the  former. 
The  Auk  breeds  on  the  iiland  of  St  Kilda,  and  chiefly  differs  from  the 
penguin  in  fize  and  colour.  It  is  fmalier  than  a duck;  and  the  whole 
of  the  bread  and  belly,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  throat,  is  white. 
The  Guillemot  is  about  the  fame  fize  ; and  it  differs  from  the  auk,  in 
having  a longer,  a flenderer,  and  a ffraighter  bill.  The  Scarlet  Throat- 
ed Diver  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  name;  and  the  Puffin  or  Coulter- 
neb,  is  one  of  the  mol!  remarkable  birds  we  know. 

Words  cannon  eafily  defaibe  the  form  of  the  bill  of  the  puffin,  which 
differs  fo  greatly  from  that  of  any  other  bird.  Thofe  who  have  feen 
the  coulter  of  a plough,  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  beak  of  this  odd- 
looking animal.  It  is  flat;  hut,  very  different  from  that  of  the  duck, 
its  edge  is  upwards.  It  is  of  a triangular  figure,  and  ending  in  a lharp 
point.  It  is  of  two  colours ; afh  coloured  near  the  bafe,  and  red  to- 
wards the  point.  It  has  three  furrows  or  grooves  impreffed  in  it;  one 
in  the  livid  part,  two  in  the  reJ.  The  eyes  are  fenced  with  a protube- 
rant ikin,  of  a livid  colour;  and  they  are  grey  or  alh-coloured. 

The  puffin,  like  all  the  reft  of  this  kind,  has  its  legs  thrown  fo  far 
back,  that  it  can  hardly  move  without  tumbling.  This  makes  it  rife 
with  difficulty,  and  fubjedt  to  many  falls  before  it  gets  upon  the  wing ; 
but  as  it  is  a fmall  bird,  not  much  bigger  than  a pigeon,  when  it  once 
rifcs,  it  can  fly  with  great  lwiftnefs. 

Both  this  and  all  the  former  build  no  neft  ; but  lay  their  eggs  either 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  under  ground  near  the  fhore.  They 
prefer  the  latter  fituation  ; for  the  puffin,  the  auk,  the  guillemot,  and 
the  reft,  cannot  eafily  rife  to  the  neft  when  in  a lofty  fituation. 

All  the  winter  thefe  birds  vifit  regions  too  remote  for  difcovery.  At 
the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  come  over  a troop  of 
their  fpies  or  harbingers,  that  ftay  two  or  three  days,  as  it  were  to  fearch 
out  for  their  former  fituations,  and  fee  whether  all  be  well.  This  done 
they  once  more  depart ; and,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  return  again 
with  all  their  companions.  But  if  the  feafon  happen  to  be  ftormy  and 
tempeftous;  and  the  fea  troubled,  the  unfortunate  voyagers  undergo 
incredible  hardfnips  ; and  they  are  found,  by  hundreds,  caft  away  upon 
the  ihores,  emaciated  and  perifhed  with  famine. 

When  the  puffin  prepares  lor  breeding,  which  always  happens  a few 
daysafter  its  arrival,  it  beginsby  feraping  up  an  hole  in  the  ground  not  far 
from  the  fhore.  And  when  it  has  penetrated  the  earth  a little,  it  then 
throws  itfell  upon  its  back,  and  with  bill  and  claws  thus  burrows  in- 
ward, till  it  has  dug  a hole  with  feveral  windings  and  turnings,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  It  particularly  feeks  to  dig  under  a ftone,  where 
it  expeffs  the  greateft  fecurity.  In  this  fortified  retreat  it  lays  one  egg  ; 
which,  though  the  bird  be  no1-  much  bigger  than  a pigeon,  is  of  the 
fize  of  a hen’s. 

Few  birds  or  beafts  will  venture  to  attack  them  in  their  retreats. 
When  the  great  fea-raven  comes  to  take  away  their  young,  the  puffins 
boldly  oppofe  him.  Their  meeting  affords  a moft  lingular  combat. 
As  foon  as  the  raven  approaches,,  the  puffin  catches  him  under  the 

throat 
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throat  with  its  beak,  and  dicks  its  claws  into  his  bread.  This  makes 
the  raven,  with  a loud  fereaming,  attempt  to  get  away ; but  the  little 
bird  dill  holds  fad  to  the  invader,  nor  lets  him  go  till  they  both  come 
to  the  fea,  where  they  drop  down  together,  and  the  raven  is  drowned. 
Yet  the  raven  is  but  too  often  fuccefsful ; and  invading  the  puffin  at  the 
bottom  of  its  hole,  devours  both  the  dam  and  its  young. 

The  Goofcander. 

The  goofeander  is  a bird  with  the  body  and  wing  fliaped  like  thofe  of 
the  penguin  kind,  but  with  legs  not  hid  in  the  belly.  It  may  be  dillin- 
guiflied  from  all  others  by  its  bilb  which  is  round,  hooked  at  the  point, 
and  toothed,  both  upper  and  under  chap,  like  a faw.  Its  colours  are 
various  and  beautiful.  Its  manners  and  appetites,  however,  entirely 
refemble  thofe  of  the  diver.  It  feeds  upon  fiffi,  for  which  it  dives  ; and 
it  is  faid  to  build  its  ned  upon  trees,  like  the  heron  and  the  cormorant. 
It  feems  to  form  the  fhade  between  the  penguin  and  th<*  goofe  kind  3 
having  a round  bill,  like  the  one;  and  unembarraded  legs,-  like  the 
other."  In  the  diape  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  it  refembles  them 
both. 

The  S 'Watiy  the  Goofe , and  the  Duch. 

Though  thefe  birds  do  not  rejed  animal  food  when  offered  them,  yet 
they  can  fubfift  upon  vegetables,  and  feldom  feek  any  other.  They 
are  eafily  provided  for  ; wherever  there  is  water.  All  the  other  web- 
footed  tribes  are  continually  voracious,  continually  preying.  Thefe 
lead  more  harmlefs  lives.  The  weeds  on  the  lurface  of  the  water,  or 
the  infeds  at  the  bottom,  the  grafs  by  the  bank,  or  the  fruits  and  corn 
in  cultivated  grounds,  are  fufficient  to  fatisfy  their  eafy  appetites. 

They  breed  in  great  abundance*  and  lead  their  young  to  the  pool 
the  inftant  they  are  excluded. 

As  their  food  is  fimple,  fo  their  fiefh  is  nourifhmg  and  wholefome. 
The  fwan  was  confidered  as  a high  delicacy  among  the  ancients  ; the 
goofe  was  abllained  from  as  totally  indigeflible.  Modern  manners 
have  inverted  tailes  ; the  goofe  is  now  become  the  favourite  ; and  the 
fwan  is  feldom  brought  to  table  unlefs  for  the  purpofes  of  oflentation. 
But  at  all  times  the  flefh  of  the  duck  was  in  high  elleem  : the  ancients 
thought  even  more  highly  of  it  than  we  do.  We  are  contented  to  eat 
it  as  a delicacy:  they  allb  confidered  it  as  a medicine;  and  Plutarch 
allures  us,  that  Cato  adminilfered  duck  to  his  family,  whenever  they 
happened  to  be  indifpQfed. 

No  bird  makes  a more  indifferent  figure  upon  land,  or  a more  beau- 
tiful one  in  the  water,  than  the  Swan.  This  fine  bird  has  long  been 
rendered  domeftic.  The  wild  fwan,  though  fo  ftrortgly  refembling 
this  in  colour  and  form,  is  very  differently  formed  within.  The  wild 
fwan  is  lefs  than  the  tame  almoft  a fourth  ; for  as  the  one  weighs 
twenty  pounds,  the  other  only  weighs  fixteen  pounds  and  three  quarters. 
The  colour  of  the  tame  fwan  is  all  white  ; that  of  the  wild  bird  is* 
along  the  back  and  the  tips  of  the  wings,  of  afh-colour.  But  thefe  are 
flight  differences,  compared  to  what  are  found  upon  diffedlion. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  as  delicate  in  its  appetites,  as  elegant  in  its 
form.  Its  chief  food  is  corn,  bread,  water-herbs,  and  roots  and  feeds, 
which  are  found  near  the  margin;  It  prepares  a nelt  in  fome  retired 
part  of  the  bank,  and  chiefly  where  there  is  an  iflet  in  the  ltream.  Iu  ' 
is  compofed  of  water-plants,  long  grafs,  and  flicks.  The  fwan  lays 
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fcven  or  eight  eggs,  white,  much  larger  than  thofe  of  a goofe,  with  a 
hard  fhell.  It  fits  near  two  months  before  its  young  are  excluded  | 
which  are  afh- coloured  when  they  firft  leave  the  fhell,  and  for  fomei 
months  after. 

All  the  ftages  of  this  bird’s  approach  to  maturity  are  flow,  and  feem 
to  mark  its  longevity.  It  is  two  months  in  hatching;  a year  in  grow- 
ing to  its  proper  fize.  The  fwan  is  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  its  lon- 
gevity. A goofe  has  been  known  to  live  an  hundred  years  ; and  the 
lwan,  from  its  fuperior  flze,  and  from  its  harder,  firmer  flefh,  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed  to  live  ftill  longer. 

The  Goofe. 

The  goofe,  in  its  domeftic  (late,  exhibits  a variety  of  colours.  The 
wild  goofe  always  retains  the  fame  marks:  the  whole  upper  part  is 
afh-colonred ; the  bread  and  belly  are  rtf  a dirty  white  : the  bill  is  nar- 
row at  tire  bafe,  and  at  the  tip  it  is  black.  The  legs  are  of  a faffron 
c 'lour,  and  the  claws  are  black. 

The  wild  goofe  is  fuppofed  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  to  defeend  into  more  temperate  regions. 
If  they  come  to  the  ground  by  day,  they  range  themfelves  in  a line, 
like  cranes  ; and  feem  rather  to  have  defeended  for  reih,  than  for  any 
other  purpofe.  When  they  have  fat  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or  two, 
I have  heard  one  of  them,  with  a loud  long  note,  found  a kind  of 
charge,  to  which  the  reft  pundfually  attended,  and  they  purfued  their 
iourney  with  renewed  alacrity.  Their  flight  is  very  regularly  arranged. 
They  either  go  in  a line  a bread,  or  in  two  lines,  joining  in  an  angle 
in  the  middle. 

The  Barnacle. 

The  barnacle  differs  in  feme  refpefts  from  both  thefe  ; being  lefs1 
than  either,  with  a black  bill,  much  fhorter  than  either  of  the  prece- 
ding. It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  combat  the  idle  error  of  this  bird  be- 
ing bred  from  a fhell  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  fhips.  It  is  well  known 
to  be  hatched  from  an  egg,  in  the  ordinary  mahner,  and  to  differ  in 
very  few  particulars  from  all  the  reft  of  its  kind. 

The  Brent  Goofe. 

The  brent  goofe  is  ftill  lefs  than  the  former,  and  not  bigger  than  a 
Mufcovy  duck,  except  that  the  body  is  longer.  The  head,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  bread,  are  black.  About  the  middle  of  the  neck,  on 
each  fide,  are  two  fmall  f’pots  or  lines  of  white,  which  together  appear 
like  a ring. 

The  Tame  Duch. 

The  tame  duck  is  the  moll  eafily  reared  of  all  our  domeftic  animals. 
The  wild  duck  differs,  in  many  refpe&s,  from  the  tame ; and  in  them 
there  is  ftill  greater  variety  than  among  the  domeftic  kinds.  Of  the 
tame  duck  there  are  not  lefs  than  ten  different  forts ; and  of  the  wild, 
Brilfon  reckons  above  twenty.  The  moll  obvious  diftin&ion  between 
wild  and  tame  ducks  is  in  the  colour  of  their  feet ; thofe  of  the  tame 
duck  being  black  ; but  thofe  of  the  wild  one  yellow.  The  difference 
between  wild  ducks  among  each  other,  arifes  as  well  from  their  fize  as 
ihe  nature  of  the  place  they  feed  in.  Sea-ducks,  which  feed  in  the  falt- 
water,  and  dive  much,  have  a broad  bill,  bending  upwards,  a large 
huul  toe,  and  a long  blunt  tail.  Pond- ducks,  which  feed  in  plaihes, 
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have  a ftraight  and  narrow  bill,  a fmall  hind  toe,  and  a ‘harp  pointed 
train.  The  former  are  called,  by  our  decoy-men,  foreign  ducks';  the 
latter  are  fuppofed  to  be  natives  of  England.  In  this  tribe,  we  may 
rank,  as  natives  of  our  own  European  dominions,  the  Jr. icier  Due *, 
which  is  twice  the  fize  of  a common  duck,  with  a black  bill.  . We 
may  all'o  rank  the  Velvet  Ducky  with  a yellow  bill ; tlie  Sealery  w itn  a 
knob  at  the  bafe  of  a yellow  bill;  the  Tufted  Ducky  adorned  with  a 
thick  creft  ; the  Scaup  Ducky  lefs  than  the  common  Duck,  with  the  bill 
of  a greyilh  blue  colour;  the  Golden  Eye , with  a large  wiute  Ipot 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  refembling  an  eye;  the  Sheldrake,  with  the 
hill  of  a bright  red,  and  fwelling  into  a knob  ; the  Jlfadut  /,  which  is 
the  ftock  whence  our  tame  breed  has  probably  been  produced.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  clafs  with  thele,  the  Pintail , with  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  three  inches  longer  than  the  reft;  the  Pochard , with 
the  head  and  neck  of  a bright  bay  ; the  Widgeon , with  a lead  coloured 
bill,  and  the  plumage  of  the  back  marked  with  narrow  black  and  white 
undulated  lines,  but  bell  known  by  its  whittling  found.  Laftly,  we 
may  add  the  Teal , which  is  the  fmalleft  ol  this  kind,  with  i*ie  bill  blaci-*., 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a bright  bay.  Thefe  are  the 
moft  common  birds  of  the  duck  kind  among  ourfelves ; but  who  can 
deferibe  the  amazing  variety  of  this  tribe,  if  he  extends  his  view  to  the 
different  quarters  of  the  world  ? The  moft  diftinguilhed  of  the  foreign 
tribe  are,  the  Mufcovy  Duck , or,  more  properly  lpeaking,  the  Mufk 
Duck,  a native  of  Africa,  fo  called  from  a fuppofed  mulky  lined,  with 
naked  fkin  round  the  eyes.  The  Braflian  Duck , which  is  ot  the  iize  of 
a goofe,  all  black  except  the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  American  Tv ood 
Duck,  with  a variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  a plume  of  leathers 
which  falls  from  the  back  of  the  head  like  a friar’s  cowl.  Thefe,  and 
many  more,  might  be  added,  were  increaiing  the  number  of  names 
the  way  to  enlarge  the  lphere  of  our  knowledge. 

All  thefe  live  in  the  manner  of  our  domeftie  ducks,  keeping  together 
in  docks  in  the  winter,  and  flying  in  pairs  in  lurnmer,  rearing  their 
young  by  the  water- fide,  and  leading  them  to-their  food  as  foon  as  out 
of  the  (hell.  Their  nefts  are  ufually  built  among  heath  or  rallies,  not 
far  from  the  water;  and  they  lay  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  eggs  be- 
fore they  fit;  yet  this  is  not  always  their  method.  The  dangers  they 
continually  encounter  from  their  iituation,  fometifnes  obliges  them  to 
change  their  manner  of  building  ; and  their  awkward  nefts  are  often 
feen  exalted  on  the  tops  of  trees.  This  mutt  be  a very  great  labour  to 
perform,  as  the  duck’s  bid  is  but  ill-formed  for  building  a nett,  and 
giving  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  a fuflicient  liability  „ > 
itand  the  weather.  The  nett,  whether  high  or  low,  is  generally  coin- 
pofed  of  the  longed  grafs,  mixed  with  heath,  and  is  lined  within  with 
the  bird’s  own  feathers.  The  eider  duck  is  particularly  remai  kable 
for  the  warmth  of  its  nett.  This  bird,  which,  as  was  laid,  is  above 
twice  as  large  as  the  common  duck,  and  refldcs  in  the  colder  climate', 
lays  from  fix  to  eight  eggs,  making  her  nett  among  the  rocks  or  ti  e 
plants  along  the  fea-lhore.  The  external  materials  of  the  nett  are  fin  h 
as  are  common  with  the  reft  of  the  kind  ; but  the  infide  lining,  on 
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the  breeding  feafon.  This  the  female  plucks  off  with  her  bill,  in  order 
to  line  the  in  fide  or  her  neft.  The  natives  watch  the  place  where  fhe 
begins  to  build,  and  fuffering  her  to  lay,  take  away  both  the  e?gs  and 
the  nett.  1 he  duck,  however,  not  difcouraged  by  the  firft  difappoint- 
ment,  builds  and  lays  in  the  fame  place  a fecond  time,  which  they  take 
away  in  the  fame  manner.  The  third  time  fhe  builds,  the  drake  muft 
iupply  the  down  from  his  bread;  to  line  the  netl  with  : and,  if  this  be 
robbed,  they  both  forfake  the  place,  and  breed  there  no  more.  This 
down  the  natives  take  care  to  feparate  from  the  dirt  and  mofs  with 
which  it  is  mixed  ; and,  though  no  people  hand  ip  more  need  of  a 
warm  covering  than  themfelves,  yet  their  neceflities  compel  them  to 
ic. 1 it  to  the  more  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the  fouth,  for 
brandy  and  tobacco. 

As  theie  animals  poileff  the  faculties  of  flying  and  fwimmin^,  fo  they 
are  in  general  birds  of  paifage,  and  it  is  moll  probable  that  they  per- 
form then  journies  acrols  the  ocean  as  well  on  the  water  as  in  the  air. 
i hofe  that  migrate  to  this  country,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  are 
ieldom  found  fo  well  tafted  or  fo  fat  as  the  fowls  that  continue  with  us 
the  year  round.  Their  flefh  is  often  lean,  and  ftill  oftener  fifty;  which 
ria\  our  it  Las  probably  contracted  in  the  journey,  as  their  food  in  the 
lakes  of  Lapland,  whence  they  defcend,  is  generally  of  the  in  fed  kind. 

As  loon  as  they  arrive  among  us,  they  are  generally  feen  flying  in 
flocks  to  make  a furvey  of  thofe  lakes  where  they  intend  to  take  up  their 
r. whence  for  the  winter.  Lakes,  with  a marfh  on  one  fide,  and  a wood 
on  the  other,  almoft  always  abound  with  wild  fowl.  The  greateft 
•quantities  a.e  taken  in  decoys;  which,  though  well  known  near  Lon- 
don, are  yet  untiied  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country.  The  man- 
ner of  makiDg  and  managing  a decoy  is  as  follows  : 

A p.acc  is  to  be  cholen  for  this  purpofe  far  remote  from  the  com- 
mon highway,^  and  all  noile  of  people.  When  the  place  is  chofen,  th-e 
P0(-  *>  •“  poffibie,  is  to  be  planted  round  with  willows,  unlefs  a wood 
aniwers  the  purpolc.of  fhading  it  on  every  fide.  On  the  fouth  and  north 
inic  oi  this  pool  arc  two,  three,  or  four  ditches  or  channels,  made 
broad  towards  t..e  pool,  and  growing  narrower  till  they  end  in  a point. 

channels  are  to  be  covered  over  with  nets,  fupported  by  hooped 
flicks  bending  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  They  therefore,  form  a 
.ai.it  Ci  arch  growing  narrower  and  narrower  to  the  point,  where  it  is 
Uj mutated  by  a tunnel-net,  like  that  in  which  fifli  are  caught  in  weirs. 
Along  the  banks  of  theie  channels  fo  netted  over,  which  are  called 
pip^s,  many  hedges  are  made  of  reeds  flaming  to  the  edge  of  the  chan- 
1 ,lhe  acute  angles  to  the  fide  next  the  pood.  The  whole  apparatus 
aho  ia  to  be  hidden  from  the  pool  by  a hedge  of  reeds  along  the  brink, 
behind  which  the  fowler  manages  his  operations.  The  place  being  fit- 
ted in  this  manner,  the  fowler  is  to  provide  himfelf  with  a number  of 
v/ild  ducks  tamed,  which  are  called  decoys.  Thefe  are  always  to  be 

fed  .it  the  mouth  px  entrance  of  the  pipe,  and  to  be  accuftomed  to  come 
at  a whiffle. 

As  loon  as  tne  evening  is  fet  in,  the  dcccy  r’fes,  as  they  term  it,  and 
the  wild  fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If  the  evening  be  ftill,  the  noife 
.d  their  wings,  during  their  flight,  is  heard  at  a very  great  difiance, 
xnd  produces  no  unpleafmg  fenfation.  The  fowler,  when  he  finds  a 
U opportunity*  and  fees  his  decoy  covered  with  fowl,  walks  about  the 
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pool,  and  obferves  into  what  pipe  the  birds  gall heree I in  *h' 
be  enticed.  Then  calling  hemp-ieed,  or  fome  fuch  feed  as  will  float  on 
the  fur  face  of  the  water,  at  the  entrance  and  up  along  the  pip.,  he 
whittles  to  his  decoy  ducks,  who  inftantly  obey  the  fummons  and  con ie 
to  the  entrance  of  the  pipe,  in  hopes  of  bwng  fed  as  ufod.  Thu 
alfo  they  are  followed  by  a whole  flock  ol  uniufpeftmg  wild  ones.  1 he 
wild  ducks,  therefore,  purfuing  the  decoy  ducks,  are  led  into  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  channel  or  pipe,  nor  have  the  leail : lufpicion  of  the  man 
who  keeps  hidden  behind  one  of  the  hedges.  When  they  have  got  up 
the  pipe,  however,  finding  it  grow  more  and  more  narrow,  they  begin 
to  fufpea  danger,  and  would  return  back  ; but  they  are  now  prevented 
by  the  man,  who  fhews  himfelf  at  the  broad  end  below.  I hither, 
therefore,  they  dare  not  return;  and  rife  they  cannot,  as  they  are  kept 
by  the  net  above" from  afcending.  The  only  way  left  them,  therefore J 
is  the  narrow- funnelled  net  at  the  bottom;  into  this  they  fly,  and  there 

they  are  taken.  . rn 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild  fowl  are  in  fuch  a date  of  ileep- 

inefs  or  dozing,  that  they  will  not  follow  the  decoy  ducks.  Ufe  is  then 
generally  made  of  a dog  that  is  taught  his  leffon.  He  pafles  backward 
and  forward  between  the  reed-hedges,  in  which  there  are  little  holes, 
both  for  the  decoy  man  to  fee,  and  for  the  little  dog  to  pafs  through. 
This  attraffs  the  eye  of  the  wild  fowl ; which,  prompted  by  curiofity, 
advance  towards  this  little  animal,  wnile  he  ail  the  time  keeps  playing 
among  the  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  funnel,  till  they  follow  him 
too  far.  Sometimes  the  dog  will  not  attraft  their  attention  till  a red 
handkerchief,  or  fomething  very  Angular,  be  put  about  him.  The 
decoy  ducks  never  enter  the  funnel-net  with  the  refi,  being  taught  to 
dive  under  water  as  loon  as  the  reft  are  got  in. 

To  this  manner  of  taking  wild  fowl  in  England,  I will  fubjoin  ano- 
ther ft  ill  more  extraordinary,  frequently  pratfifed  in  China.  Whenever 
the  fowler  fees  a number  of  ducks  fettled  in  any  particular  plafh  of  wa- 
ter, he  fends  off  two  or  three  gourds  to  float  among  them.  Thefe  gourds 
reiemble  our  pompions  ; but,  being  made  hollow,  they  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water ; and  on  one  pool  there  are  fometimes  twenty  or 
thirty  of  thefe  gourds  floating  together.  The  fowls  at  firft  are  a little 
fliy  ; but  by  degrees  they  come  nearer ; and  as  all  birds  at  laft  grow 
familar  with  a fcare-crow,  the  ducks  gather  about  the  gourds,  and  a- 
mufe  themfelves  by  whetting  their  bills  againft  them.  When  the  birds 
are  as  familiar  with  them  as  the  fowler  could  wilh,  he  then  prepares 
to  deceive  them  in  good  earned.  He  hollows  out  one  of  them  large 
enough  to  put  his  head  in;  and,  making  holes  to  breathe  and  fee  through, 
he  claps  it  on  his  head.  Thus  accoutred,  he  wades  flowly  into  the  wa- 
ter, keeping  his  body  under,  and  nothing  but  his  head  in  the  gourd 
above  the  furface ; and  in  that  manner  moves  imperceptibly  towards 
the  unwary  fowls.  At  laft,  however,  he  fairly  gets  in  among  them  ; 
while  they,  having  been  long  ufed  to  fee  gourds,  are  not  the  leaft  afraid 
while  the  enemy  is  in  the  midfl:  of  them,  who  as  foon  as  he  approaches 
a fowl,  he  feizes  it  by  the  legs,  and  draws  it  in  under  the  water.  There 
he  fallens  it  under  his  girdle,  and  goes  to  the  next,  till  he  has  thus 
loaded  himfelf  with  as  many  as  he  can  carry  off.  When  he  has  got 
his  quantity,  without  ever  attempting  to  difturb  the  reft  of  the  fowls 
pp  the  pool,  he  flowly  moves  off  again  ; and  -in  this  manner  pays  the 

flock 
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flock  three  or  foar  vifits  in  a day.  Of  all  the  various  artifices  for 
catcmng  fowl,  this  lcems  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  greateil  fuccefs 

Of  the  King- F'fher. 

. ,I.,711  con,cluderthis  hift,°T  of  l*ds,  with  one  that  feems  to  unite  in 
itielf  feme  what  of  every  clals  preceding. 

The  king  fiiher  is  not  much  larger  than  a fwallow;  its  ihape  is  clum- 
fy  : the  legs  are  diiproportionably  fmall,  and  the  bill  difproportionably 
br.g  It  ,s  two  inches  from  the  bafe  to  the  tip : the  upper  chap  l 
black,  and  the  lower  yellow;  but  the  colours  of  this  bird  atone  for  its 
inelegant  form  I he  crown  of  the  head  and  the  covers  of  the  wing! 
ate  of  a deep  black, fh  green,  fpotted  with  bright  azure : the  back  and 
tail  are  ot  the  molt  relplendent  azure ; the  whole  under  fide  of  the  bo 
dy  is  orange  coloured  : a broad  mark  of  the  fame  palfes  from  the  bill 
beyond  the  eyes;  beyond  which  is  a large  white  fpot.  The  tail  is  fhort 
and  confifts  of  twe  ve  feathers  of  a rich  deep  blue;  the  feet  are  of  a 
rcddijh  yellow,  and  the  three  joints  ot  the  outmoft  toe  adhere  to  the 
middle  toe,  while  the  inner  toe  adheres  only  by  one 

From  the  diminutive  fize,  the  (lender  fhott  legs,' and  the  beautiful 
colours  of  this  bird,  no  perion  would  fuppoie  it  one  of  the  moll  raDa 
cous  animals  that  flams  the  deep.  Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing! 
and  fe^ds  on  hlh,  which  it  takes  in  furprifing  quantities,  when  we 
confider  its  fize  and  figure.  It  chiefly  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  ofprey,  balancing  itfelf  at 
a certain  diltance  above  the  water  for  a confiderable  fpace,  tbtn  darting 
into  the  deep,  and  liizmg  the  fill)  with  inevitable  certainty.  While  it 
remains  impended  in  the  air,  in  a bright  day,  its  plumage  exhibits  a 
beautiful  variety  of  the  moil  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours 

The  king  fifher  builds  its  neft  by  the  river  fide  in  a hole  which  it  bur- 
rows  out  itfelf,  or  m the  deferred  hole  of  a tat.  In  thefe  holes,  which 
Jrom  the  remains  of  fiih  brought  there,  are  very  foetid,  the  kino;-fiflier 
is  often  found  with  from  five  eggs  to  nine.  There  the  female  continues 
to  hatch  even  though  d.fiurbedj  and  though  the  nefi  be  robbed  ihe 
will  again  return  and  lay  there.  The  male,  whofe  fidelity  exceeds  e- 
ven  that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her  large  provifions  of  flfh  while  ihe  is 
thus  employed  ; and  ihe,  contrary  to  what  is  ufual  with  mod  other 
birds,  is  found  plump  and  fat  at  that  feafon. 

The  ancients  have  had  their  fables  concerning  this  bird,  and  fo  have 

V n\'  ’ ‘ 18  *n  °Pinion  generally  received  among  them, 

1 . tJ)e  P.c ih  of  the  kmg-fiflier  will  not  corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even 

bamlh  all  vermin.  This  has  no  better  foundation  than  that  which  is 
jaid  of  it  a. ways  pointing,  when  hung  up  dead,  with  its  bread  to  the 
north.  ihe  only  truth  which  can  be  affirmed  of  this  bird  when  killed 
js,  that  its  flefu  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  ; while  its  beautiful  pluim 

age  pieferves  its  luitre  longer  than  that  of  any  other  bird  with  which 
WC  are  acquainted. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

«F  FISHES  IN  GENERAL OF  CETACEOUS  FISHFS THE  WHALE THE 

SWORD  FISH THE  NARWHALE,  OR  UNICORN THE  SPERMACETI 

WHALE  — THE  DOLPHIN  — GRAMPUS,  PORPESSE,  &C. 

THE  number  of  fifti  to  which  we  have  given  names,  and  with  thd 
figure  of  which  at  lealt  we  are  a little  acquainted,  is,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  above  four  hundred.  The  majority  of  thefe  are  confined 
to  the  fea,  and  would  expire  in  the  frelh  water,  though  there  are  a few 
which  annually  fvvim  up  the  rivers,  to  depolit  their  lpawn. 

The  chief  inftruments  of  a fifti’s  motion  are,  the  fins,  which  in  fome 
fifti  are  more  numerous  than  in  others.  The  fifti,  in  a ftate  of  repofe, 
fpreads  all  its  fins,  and  feems  to  reft  upon  its  pedoral  * and  ventral  f 
fins  near  the  bottom.  If  the  fifh  fold  up  the  right  pedoral  fin,  the  fifh 
inclines  to  the  right  fide  ; if  it  fold  the  left  fin,  it  inclines  to  that  fide. 
When  the  fifh  defires  to  have  a retrograde  motion  ; linking  with  the 
pedoral  fins,  in  a contrary  diredion,  effedually  produces  it.  It  the  fifh 
defires  to  turn,  a blow  from  the  tail  fends  it  about ; but  if  the  tail 
ftrikes  both  ways,  then  the  motion  is  progreffive.  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  obfervations,  if  the  dorfal  J and  ventral  fins  be  cut  off,  the  fifti 
reels  to  the  right  and  left,  and  endeavours  to  fupply  its  lofs  by  keeping 
the  reft  of  its  fins  in  conftant  employment.  If  the  right  pectoral  fin 
be  cut  off,  the  fifti  leans  to  that  fide  ; if  the  ventral  fin  on  the  fame 
fide  be  cut  away,  then  it  lofes  its  equilibrium  entirely.  When  the  tail 
is  cut  off,  the  fiih  lofes  all  motion,  and  becomes  the  fiport  of  the  water. 

The  fenfes  of  fifties  are  remarkably  impeded,  and,  indeed,  that  of 
fight  is  almoft  the  only  one  which,  in  general,  they  may  be  faid  to  polfels. 
But  this  is,  in  fome  degree,  compenfated  by  their  aftoniihing  longevity, 
ieveral  fpecies  being  known  to  live  for  more  than  an  hundred  years. 
Their  longevity  is  ftill  exceeded  by  their  lingular  fecundity  : a cod,  for 
inftance,  produces  at  a birth,  above  nine  milions.  The  flounder  pro* 
duces  at  once  above  a million,  and  the  mackarel  five  hundred  thou- 
fand. 

The  fpawn  continues  in  its  egg  (late  in  fome  fifties  longer  than  in  o* 
thers,  and  this  generally  in  proportion  to  their  fize.  The  young  of  the 
ialmon  continues  in  egg  from  December  to  April : the  carp,  three 
weeks,  and  the  little  gold-fifti,  from  China,  is  produced  ftill  quicker. 
The  young  fpawn  are  the  prey  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  and 
fcarcely  one  in  a thoufand  efcapes. 

Such  is  the  general  pidure  of  thefe  heedlefs  and  hungry  creatures. 
There  are  fome  however,  in  this  clafs,  living  in  the  waters,  that  are 
poffeffed  of  finer  organs  and  higher  fenfations  ; that  have  all  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  birds  or  quadrupeds  for  their  young ; that  nurfe  them  with 
conftant  care,  and  proted  them  from  every  injury.  Of  this  clafs  are 
the  Cetaceous  tribe,  or  the  fifties  of  the  whale  kind.  There  are  others, 
though  not  capable  of  nurling  their  young,  that  bring  them  alive  into 
the  world,  and  defend  them  with  courage  and  adivity.  Thefe  are  the 
Cartilaginous  kinds,  or  thofe  which  have  griftles  inltead  of  bones.  But 

the 

* Thofe  near  the  gills.  f The  belly  fins.  f Back  fins. 
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the  regardlefs  tribe  we  have  been  defcribing,  that  leave  their  fpawrf 
without  any  protection,  are  called  the  Spinous  or  bony  kinds,  from  their 
bones  refembling  the  fliarpnefs  of  thorns. 

Of  Cetaceous  Fi/hes . 

This  tribe  is  compofed  of  the  Whale  and  its  varieties,  of  the  Cachalot , 
the  Dolphin , the  Grampus , and  the  Porpejfe.  All  thefe  refemble  quad- 
rupeds in  their  internal  drudture,  and  in  fome  of  their  appetites  and  affec- 
tions. Like  quadrupeds,  they  have  lungs,  a midriff,  a domach,  in- 
teftines,  liver,  fpleen,  bladder,  and  organs  of  generation.  Their  heart 
alio  refembles  that  of  quadrupeds,  with  its  partitions  clofed  up  as  in 
them,  and  driving  red  and  warm  blood  in  circulation  through  the  body. 
And  to  keep  thefe  parts  warm,  the  whole  kind  are  alfo  covered  between 
the  Ikin  and  the  mufcles  with  a thick  coat  of  fat  or  blubber. 

As  thefe  animals  breathe  the  air,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  be  long  under  water.  They  are  conllrained,  therefore,  every  two 
or  three  minutes,  to  come  up  to  the  furface  to  take  breath,  as  well  as 
to  fpout  out  through  their  nodril,  for  they  have  but  one,  that  water 
which  they  fucked  in  while  gaping  for  their  prey. 

But  it  is  in  the  circumdances  in  which  they  continue  their  kind,  that 
thele  animals  lhew  an  eminent  fuperiority.  Other  filh  depofit  their 
Ipawn,  and  leave  the  fuccefs  to  accident.  Thefe  never  produce  above 
one  young,  or  two  at  the  moll ; and  this  the  female  fuckles  entirely  in 
the  manner  of  quadrupeds,  her  breads  being  placed,  as  in  the  human 
kind,  above  the  navel.  Their  tails  alfo  are  different  from  thofe  of  all 
other  filh.  They  are  placed  fo  as  to  lie  flat  on  the  furface  of  the  water  ; 
while  the  other  kinds  have  them,  as  we  every  day  fee,  eredt  or  edge- 
ways. This  flat  pofition  of  the  tail  enables  them  to  force  themfelves 
fuddenly  to  the  furface  of  the  water  to  breathe,  which  they  are  conti- 
nually obliged  to  do. 

The  Whale. 

Of  the  whale,  properly  fo  called,  there  are  no  lefs  than  feven  diffe- 
rent kinds  ; all  dillinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  external  figure, 
or  internal  conformation.  The  Great  Greenland  Whale,  without  a 
back-fin,  and  black  on  the  back ; the  Iceland  Whale,  without  a back- 
fin,  and  whitifh  on  the  back ; the  New  England  Whale,  with  a hump 
on  the  back  j'the  Whale  with  fix  humps  on  the  back  ; the  Fin-fifh,  with 
a fin  on  the  back  near  the  tail ; the  Pike-headed  Whale,  and  the  Round- 
lipped Whale.  All  thefe  differ  from  each  other  in  figure,  as  their 
names  obviouily  imply.  They  differ  alfo  fomewhat  in  their  manner 
of  living  ; the  fin-fifh  having  a larger  fwallow  than  the  red  ; being  more 
adlive,  dender,  and  fierce,  and  living  chiefiy  upon  herrings. 

I he  Great  Greenland  Whale  is  the  fifh  fo  eagerly  fought  after.  It 
is  a large  heavy  animal,  and  the  head  alone  rmukes  a third  of  its  bulk. 
It  is  ufually  found  from  fixty  to  feventy  feet  long.  The  fins  on  each 
fide  are  from  five  to  eight  feet,  compofed  of  bones  and  mufcles,  and 
lufficiently  drong  to  give  the  great  mafs  of  body  which  they  move, 
fpeed,  and  adlivity.  ihe  tail  is  about  twenty-four  feet  broad  ; and, 
when  the  fifh  lies  on  one  fide,  its  blow  is  tremendous.  The  fkin  is 
fmooth  and  black,  and,  in  fome  places,  marbled  with  white  and  yel- 
low ; which,  running  over  the  furface,  has  a very  beautiful  effedt. 

rI  he  outward  or  fcarf  fkin  of  the  whale  is  no  thicker  than  parchment ; 
but  this  removed,  the  real  fkin  appears,  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and 

covering. 
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Covering  the  fat  or  blubber  that  lies  benenth.  This  is  from  eigbt  to 
twelve  inches  thick ; and  is,  when  the  filh  is  found,  of  a beautiful  yel- 
low. The  mufcles  lie  beneath  ; and  thefe,  like  the  fiefli  of  quadrupeds* 
are  very  red  and  tough. 

The  cleft  of  the  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet  long,  which  is  near  one 
third  of  the  animal’s  whole  length  ; and  the  upper  jaw  is  furnifhed 
with  barbs,  that  lie,  like  the  pipes  ol  an  organ,  the  gieateft  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  fmalleft  on  the  Tides.  This  is  the  whale-bone,  of  which 
the  longed;  fpars  are  about  eighteen  feet.  The  tongue  is  almoft  im- 
moveably  fixed  to  the  under  jaw7,  having  the  appearance  of  one  great 
lump  of  fat ; and,  indeed,  it  fills  feveral  hogfheads  with  blubber.  The 
eyes  are  not  larger  than  thofe  of  an  ox  ; and  when  the  chryftalline 
humour  is  dried,  it  does  not  appear  larger  than  a pea.  T.  hey  are  placed 
towards  the  back  of  the  head,  being  the  moll  convenient  fituation  for 
enabling  them  to  fee  both  before  and  behind.  They  are  guarded  by 
eye-lids  and  eye-lafhesj  as  in  quadrupeds  ; and  they  feem  to  be  very 
piercing. 

Nor  is  their  fenfe  of  hearing  in  lefs  perfection  ; for  they  are  warned* 
at  great  didances, > of  any  danger  preparing  againft  them.  We  have 
already  obferved,  that  the  fubdance,  called  whale-bone,  is  taken  from 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  animal,  and  is  very  different  from  the  real  bones 
of  the  whale.  The  real  bones  are  hard,  like  thofe  of  great  land  ani- 
mals, and  are  both  very  porous,  and  filled  with  marrow;  Two  great 
ftrong  bones  fuftain  the  under  lip,  lying  againft  each  other  in  the  lhape 
of  an  half-moon.  Some  of  thefe  are  twenty  feet  long:  they  are  feen. 
in  feveral  gardens  fet  up  againft  each  other,  and  are  ufually  miftaken 
for  the  ribs. 

The  fidelity  of  thefe  animals  to  each  other  exceeds  even  the  conftan- 
cy  of  birds.  Some  filhers,  as  Anderfon  informs  us,  having  ftruck  one 
of  two  whales,  a male  and  female,  that  were  in  company  together, 
the  wounded  fifh  made  a long  and  terrible  refiftance.  It  ftruck  down 
a boat  with  three  men  in  it,  with  a fingle  blow  of  the  tail,  by  which 
all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other  ftill  attended  its  companion,  and 
lent  it  every  affiftance  ; till,  at  laft,  the  fifh  that  was  ftruck,  funk  un- 
der the  number  of  its  wounds.  Its  faithful  affociate,  in  the  mean  time, 
difdaining  to  furvive  its  ill  fated  companion,  with  great  bellowing, 
llretched  itfelf  upon  the  dead  fifh,  and  (hared  its  fate. 

The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months,  and  b then  fatter 
than  ufual,  particularly  when  near  the  time  of  bringing  forth.  The 
young  continue  at  the  breaft  for  a year  ; during  which  time  they  are 
called  by  the  failors  Jhort-heads.  They  are  then  extremely  fat,  and 
yield  above  fifty  barrels  of  blubber  each.  The  mother,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  equally  lean  and  emaciated.  At  the  age  of  two  years  they 
are  called  Jlunts , as  they  do  not  thrive  much  immediately  after  quitting 
the  breaft  : they  then  yield  fcarce  above  twenty,  or  twenty-four,  barrels 
of  blubber  : from  that  time  forward  they  arc  called  Jkull-jiJh , and  their 
age  is  wholly  unknown.  The  food  of  the  whale  is  a fmail  infeCt  which 
is  feen  floating  in  thofe  feas,  and  which  Linnseus  terms  the  Medula. 
Thefe  infeCts  are  black,  and  of  the  fiz*  of  a fmail  bean,  and  are  feme-' 
times  feen  floating  in  clufters  on  the  lurface  of  the  water.  They  are 
of  a round  form,  like  fnails  in  a *ox,  but  they  have  wings,  which  are 
fo  tender  that  it  is  fcarce  po^ble  to  touch  them  without  breaking,- 
Vo  I,.  O . Thefe* 
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Thefe,  however,  ferve  rather  for  fwimming  than  flying.  They  have 
the  tafte  of  raw  mufcles,  and  have  the  fmeli  of  burnt  fug3r.  InofFen- 
five  as  the  whale  is,  it  is  not  without  enemies.  There  is  a fmall  ani- 
mal, of  the  fhell-fith  kind,  called  the  Whale  loufe,  that  flicks  to  its 
body,  as  we  fee  (hells  (ticking  to 'the  foul  bottom  of  a (hip.  This  in- 
fmuates  itfelf  chiefly  under  the  fins  ; and  whatever  efforts  the  great 
animal  makes,  it  (till  keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon  the  fat,  which  it 
is  provided  with  inflruments  to  arrive  at. 

The  fword-fifh,  however,  is  the  whale's  mofi  terrible  enemy.  “ At 
the  fight  of  this  little  animal,”  fays  Anderfon,  “ the  whale  feems  agitated 
in  an  extraordinary  manner ; bounding  from  the  water  as  if  in  confler-* 
nation.  Wherever  it  appears,  the  whale  perceives  it  at  a diftance,  and 
flies  from  it  in  the  oppoiite  direction.  1 have  been  myfelf,”  continues 
he,  “ a fpeSator  of  their  terrible  encounter.  The  whale  has  no  inftru- 
ment  of  defence  except  the  tail  ; with  that  it  endeavours  to  ftrike  the 
enemy ; and  a (ingle  blow  taking  place,  would  efietfually  deftroy  its 
adverfary.  The  fword-fifh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  a&ive  as  the  other 
is  flrong,  and  eafily  avoids  the  ftroke ; then  bounding  into  the  air,  it 
falls  upon  its  enemy,  and  endeavours  not  to  pierce  with  its  pointed 
beak,  but  to  cut  with  its  toothed  edges.  The  fea  all  around  is  foon 
dyed  with  blood,  from  the  wounds  of  the  whale;  while  the  enormous 
animal  vainly  endeavours  to  reach  its  invader,  and  firikes  with  its  tail 
again (l  the  furface  of  the  water,  making  a report  at  each  blow  louder 
than  the  noife  of  a cannon.” 

There  is  (fill  another  and  more  powerful  enemy  called,  by  the  fifiier- 
men  of  New  England,  the  killer.  This  is  itfelf  a cetaceous  animal, 
armed  with  flrong  and  powerful  teeth.  A number  of  thefe  are  faid  to 
furround  the  whale,  in  the  fame  manner  as  dogs  get  round  a bull. 
Some  attack  it  with  their  teeth  behind ; others  attempt  it  before  ; un- 
til, at  lall,  the  enormous  animal  is  torn  down,  and  its  tongue  is  faid 
to  be  the  only  part  they  devour  when  they  have  made  it  their  prey. 
They  are  faid  to  be  of  fiich  great  (Irength,  that  one  of  them  alone  was 
known  to  (lop  a dead  whale  that  feveral  boats  were  towing  along,  and 
drag  it  from  among  them  to  the  bottom. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  thefe  enormous  fifiies,  man  is  the  "reateft. 
He  alone  dellroys  more  in  a year  than  the  red  in  an  age,  and  atfually 
bas  thinned  their  numbers  in  thac  part  of  the  world  where  they  are 
chiefly  fought.  For  the  purpofe  of  whale  fifhing  a number  of  large 
vefiels  are  fitted  out  annually  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  are 
flored  with  fix  months  provifion.  When  arrived  at  the  part  where  the 
whales  are  expelled  to  pafs  to  the  fotithvvard,  they  always  keep  their 
fails  let,  and  a Lilor  is  placed  at  the  mafl  head,  to  give  information 
when  he  lpies  a whale.  As  foon  as  he  difeovers  one,  all  hands  are  at 
work  : they  fit.  out  their  boats,  and  row  to  where  the  whale  was  fee n. 
The  harpooner,  who  is  to  llrilce  the  fifl,,  {lands  at  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  with  an  harpoon  or  javelin  in  his  hand,  five  or  fix  feet  lonp, 
pointed  with  fteel  like  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  of  a triangular  fhape. 
As  this  perlhn’s  place  is  that  of  the  greateft  dexterity,  it  h alfo  that  of 
the  greateft  danger  The  whaW  fometimes  overturns  the  boat  with  a 
blow  of  its  tail,  and  fometimes  drives  again  ft  it  with  fury.  In  general, 
however,  the  animal  feems  to  deep  ox  the  furface  of  the  water;  while 
the  bout  is  approaching,  the  harpooner  ftands  aloft,  and,  with  his  har- 
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...  , .nri  of  fcveral  hundred  fathom  length,  darts  it  into  the 

poon  tied  to  a cord  ot  lever  at  n.  ffiWe_  It°is  fome  time  before 

ammal,  mid  then  n.ws  ^ Tge  in[f  rliment  lias  ufually  pierced 

no6 deeper  than  the  fat,  and  that  being  infenfibie,  the  amm^conunue* 
for  a while  motionlefs  ; but  foon  roufed  from  its  ieernmg  lcJ  ; *>)*  - 
the  fhaft  continues  to  pierce  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  m»fc  t ar  Heft, 
it  flies  of  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  li.rpooon 
flicks  in  its  fide;  while  the  rope,  which  is  coded  up  n.  the  boat,  a , d 
runs  upon  a fwivel,  lengthens  as  the  whale  recedes,  but  d 11  ll.e  s 
part  of  the  deep  to  which  it  has  retreated.  J lie  cord  is  cc  P 

with  great  care ; for  fueh  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  ou,  that 
it  was  but  the  lead  checked,  as  it  yields  with  the  animal  s i retreat  t 
would  infallibly  overfet  the  boat.  It  fomeumes  happens  al.o,  that . the 
rapidity  with  which  it  runs  over  the  fwivel  at  the  edge  ot  tne  o,  . ., 
heats  it,  and  it  would  take  fire,  did  not  a man  Hand  contmuahy  with 
a wet  mop  in  his  hand,  to  cool  the  fwivel  as  the  cord  runs.  1 he  u hale 
havin'-  dived  to  a confiderable  depth,  remains  at  the  bot.om,  fome- 
times  for.  near  half  an  hour,  with  tire  harpoon  m its  body,  and  then 
rifes  to  take  breath,  expefiing  that  the  danger  is  pad.  but  me  in  Ian 
it  appears,  they  are  all  with  their  boats  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to  dar. 
their  harpoons  into  its  body;  the  animal  again  dives  and  again  ri.es, 
while  they  repeat  their  blows.  The  Hup  follows  m full  mil,  like  all  the 
reft,  never  lofing  fight  of  the  boats,  and  ready  to  lend  tnem  aQ.ftance 
In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  ocean  feems  dyed  in  blood,  thus  they 
renew  their  attack,  till  the  whale  begins  to  be  quite  enfeeoled  and  fpent, 
when  they  plunge  their  longer  fpears,  into  various  parts  or  its  body, 
and  the  enormous  animal  expires.  When  it  is  dead,  to  present  it  rrom 
linking,  they  tie  it  with  a flrong  iron  chain  to  the  ride  ot  tne  boat,  and 
either  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and  carry  it  home  in  that  manner,  or  extras 

the  oil  from  the  blubber  on  blip-board.  . sir. 

The  belli  of  this  animal  is  a dainty  to  fome  nations ; and  the  lava- 
ges of  Greenland,  as  well  as  thofe  near  the  fouth  pole,  are.  fond  of  it 
to  didraclion.  They  eat  the  flebi,  and  drink  the  oil,  which  is  a hrit- 
rate  delicacy.  The  finding  a dead  whale  is  an  adventure  considered  a- 
mong  the  fortunate  circumftances  of  their  wretched  lives.  1 hey  rrnme 
their  abode  befide  it;  and  feldom  remove  till  they  have  iclt  nothing 

but  the  bones.  * , . r T. 

Jacobfon  tells  us  that  his  countrymen  of  the  bland  of  rcroe,  are  very- 

fond  of  falted  whale’s  belli.  The  fat  of  the  head  they  feafon  with  bay 
fait,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the  chimney,  lie  thinks  it  tabes 
as  well  as  fat  bacon ; and  the  lean,  which  they  boil,  is,  in  his  opinion, 
not  inferior  to  beef.  I fancy  poor  Jacobion  would  make  but  an  indif- 
ferent taker  at  one  of  our  city  feabs ! 

The  Narwhal. 

The  narwhal,  or  fea-unicorn  is  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  fat  as  the  whale. 
Tut  this  great  animal  is  fufficiently  dihingunhed  irom  all  others  ol  the 
deep  by  its  tooth  or  teeth,  which  point  diredly  forward  from  the  upper 
jaw,  and  are  from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  long.  In  all  the  variety  of 
weapons  with  which  Nature  has  aimed  her  various  tribes,  there  is  not 
one  fo  large  or  fo  formidable  as  this.  1 his  terrible  weapon  is  general- 
ly found  fingle ; and  fome  arc  or  opinion  that  the  animal  is  iinmtlied 
vhfh  but  one  bv  nature ; but  there  is  at  prefent  the  bcull  ci  a narwhal 
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at  the  Stadhonfe  at  Amtterdam  with  two  teeth.  The  tooth,  or  aj 
iorae  are  pleafed  to  caU  .t,  the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  is  as  ftraight  a 
an  arrow,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  fmall  of  a man’s  leg,  wreathed  m 
the  manner  we  fometimes  fee  twitted  bars  of  iron.  It  tapers  to  a (harp 
point , and  is  whiter,  heavier,  and  harder  than  ivory.  It  feems  to  ferine 
Iron,  the  left  fide  of  the  head  direftly  forward  in  a Light  line  with  th! 
body  ; and  its  root  enters  into  the  focket  above  a foot  and  an  half.  No  ! 
withttanoing  its  appointments  for  combat,  thefe  long  and  pointed  tulhs 
amazing  ftrength,  and  unmatchable  celerity,  the  narwhal  is  one  of  the 
Jimft  liarmlefs  !nh;lb,tants  ,of  lhe  ocean.  It  is  feen  conftantly  and  in- 
olienipely  iporting  among  the  other  great  mongers  of  the  deep,  no  way 
attempting  to  injure  them,  but  pleafed  In  their  company.  The  Green- 
landers call  the  narwhal  the  fore-runner  of  the  whale;  for  wherever  it 
is,  the  whale  is  lure  to  follow.  This  may  arife  as  well  from  the  natu- 
ral  pafl.on  for  focety  in  thefe  animals,  as  from  both  living  upon  the 
fame  iood,  which  arc  the  in  lefts  we  have  already  taken  notice  of.  Thefe 
powerh,  hikes  make  war  upon  no  other  living  creature ; and,  though 
turn, II, ed  with  inllruments  to  fpread  general  deftruftion,  are  as  innm 

Ln  rhd  *1  P|eaceU‘,1  as  a drove  of  The  narwhal  is  much  fwifter 

1 rv  md  tA  "To  never  be  taken  b7  tIle  fill'crman  but  for  thofe 
very  tub.s,  which  at  hrft  appear  to  be  its  principal  defence.  Thefe  a- 

nimals,  are  always  feen  in  herds,  and  whenever  they  are  attacked,  they 

crowd  together  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  mutually  embarraffed 

b;  their  tuiks.  By  thefe  they  are  often  locked  together,  and  are  pre- 

thTfif)  °m  "lk!nS  t0  the  bottom.  It  feldom  happens,  therefore, Lt 
the  h.hcrmen  make  fure  of  one  or  two  ol  the  hindmoll,  which  very  well 

reward  them  for  their  pains.  y 1 

The  Cachalot. 

Wn  'f  C.achar0t’  °.r  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Spermaceti 
hale,  has  feverat  teeth  m the  under  jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper. 
As  there  are  no  lefs  than  leven  diltinctions  among  whales,  io  lfo 
there  are  the  fame  number  of  dittinftions  in  the  tribe  we  are  deferring. 

- .11.  tribe  is  not  of  iuch  enormous  fize  as  the  whale,  properly  fo  called 
not  being  above  fixty  feet  long  and  fixteen  feet  high.  In  confequence 

'?,$ar  ,b,emS  lknderer,>  they  are  much  more  aftive  than  the  common 
v hale  they  remain  a longer  time  at  the  bottom,  and  afford  a fmaller 

oftts  hulkf  r'  ' .v5/11  thC  c°n’,mon  whule  bhe  head  makes  a third  part 
c(  its  buls,  fo  in  this  fpec.es  the  head  makes  one  half  of  the  whole.  The 

cachalot  is  as  dcftructive  among  letter  filhes  as  the  whale  is  harmlefs  • 
and  can  at  one  gulp  (wallow  a flioal  of  filhes  down  its  enormous  gullet 
Linnams  te' s us  that  this  fill,  purfues  and  terrifies  the  dolphins  and  p0  I 
peiies  and  often  drives  them  on  lhore.  P 

But,  how  formidable  ioever  this  fifh  may  be  to  its  fellows  of  the 
deep,  it  ,s  by  far  the  mod  valuable,  as  it  contains  two  very  precious 
drugs,  fpermaceti  and  ambergnfe.  Indeed  the  whole  oil  o/the  filh  is 
very  eafily  convertible  into  fpermaceti.  This  is  performed  by  boiling 
it  with  a lea  of  pot- aft,  and  hardening  it  in  the  manner  of  foap.  Cam 

cheaper  °f  — are  fub,litu^  for  wax,  and  fold  much 

Reipeftmg  the  ambergtife  which  is  fometimes  found  in  this  whale 

‘Ufea  tt  t'Le  ,ldraS  a fu,bflfnc=  found  fl°*ing  ™ the  furface  of 
c..  lea , but  time,  that  reveals  the  fccrets  of  the  mercenary,  has  drf- 
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tovered  that  it  chiefly  belongs  to  this  animal.  The  name,  which  has 
been  improperly  given  to  the  former  fubftance,  Teems  more  juftly  to  be- 
long to  this  ; for  the  ambergrife  is  found  in  the  place  where  the  ferm- 
nal  veflels  are  ufually  fituated  in  other  animals.  It  is  found  in  a bag 
of  three  or  four  feet  long,  in  round  lumps,  from  one  to  twenty  pounds 
weight,  floating  in  a fluid  fomewhat  thinner  than  oil,  and  of  a yellow- 
jfh  colour.  There  are  never  feen  more  than  four  at  a time  in.  one  of 
thefe  bags  ; and  that  which  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which  was 
the  largell  ever  feen,  was  found  Tingle.  Ihefe  balls  of  ambergrife  are 
not  found  in  all  fiflies  of  this  kind,  but  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  tho 
olded  and  dronged.  The  ufes  of  this  medicine  for  the  purpofes  of  lux- 
ury and  as  a perfume  are  well  known  ; though  upon  forne  fubjedts  ig- 
norance is  preferable  to  information. 

The  Dolphin , the  Grampus , and  the  Porppjfe. 

All  thefe  fifh  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  are 
much  lefs  than  the  whale.  The  grampus,  which  is  the  larged,  never 
exceeds  twenty  feet.  It  may  alfo  be  didinguifhed  by  the  flatnefs  of  its 
head,  which  refembles  a boat  turned  upfide  down.  I he  porpeffe  re- 
fembles  the  grampus  in  mod  things,  but  it  is  feldom  above  eight  leet 
long:  its  fnout  too  is  rather  like  that  of  an  hog.  ihe  dolphin  has  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  the  porpeffe,  except  that  its  fnout  is  longer  and 
more  pointed.  They  have  all  fins  on  the  back : they  all  have  heads 
very  large,  like  the  red  of  the  whale  kind  ; and  refemble  each  other  in 
their  appetites,  their  manners,  and  conformations ; being  equally  vo- 
racious, adtive,  and  roving. 

The  great  agility  of  thefe  animals  makes  it  very  difficult  to  take 
them.  They  feldom  remain  a moment  above  water ; fometimes,  in- 
deed, their  too  eager  purfuits  expofe  them  to  danger ; and  a fhoal  of 
herrings  often  allures  them  out  of  their  depth.  In  fuch  a cafe,  the 
hungry  animal  continues  to  flounder  in  the  fhallows  till  knocked  on  the 
head,  or  till  the  retiring  tide  affords  it  relief.  But  all  this  tribe,  and 
the  dolphin  in  particular,  are  not  lefs  fwift  than  deftrudtive.  No  fifh 
could  efcape  them,  but  from  the  awkward  pofition  of  the  mouth,  which 
is  placed  in  a manner  under  the  head.  Yet,  even  with  thefe  difadvan- 
tages,  their  depredations  are  fo  great,  that  they  have  been  juftly  {filed 
the  plunderers  of  the  deep. 

We  are  told,  that  thefe  animals  go  with  young  ten  months;  that, 
like  the  whale,  they  feldom  bring  forth  above  one  at  a time,  and  that 
in  the  midlt  of  fummer.  They  are  faid  to  live  to  a confiderable  age 
though  fome  reftridt  it  to  about  thirty  years  : and  they  flcep  with  the 
fnout  above  water. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

OF  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES  IN  GENERAL OF  THE  SHARK  SPECIES OP 

THE  RAY  do. THE  SKATE THE  THORNBACK MANNER  OF  FISHING 

FOR  THEM— THE  ROUGH  RAY THE  FIRE-FLARE THE  TORPEDO— 

THE  LAMPREY THE  STURGEON THE  I S IN  G L AS  S- F I S H THE  SUN- 

FISH THE  FISHING  FROG THE  LUMP-FISH THE  SEA-SNAIL THE 

PIPE-FISH THE  HIPPOCAMPUS THE  SEA-ORB THE  SEA-HEDGE- 
HOG  THE  GALLEY-FISH. 

WE  have  fcen  the  tidies  of  the  cetaceous  kind  bear  a ftrong  re- 
femblance  to  quadrupeds  in  their  conformation ; thofe  of  the 
cartilaginous  kinds  are  one  remove  feparatecl  from  them  ; they  form 
the  tirade  that  completes  the  imperceptible  gradations  of  Nature. 

The  firtl  great  diftin&ion  which  the  cartilaginous  tribe  of  fifhes  ex- 
hibit is,  their  having  cartilages  or  gridles  indead  of  bones.  The  fize 
of  all  tithes  increafes  with  age  ; but  from  the  pliancy  of  the  bones  in 
this  tribe,  they  feem  to  have  no  bounds  fet  to  their  dimenfions : and  it 
is  fuppofed  that  they  grow  larger  every  day  till  they  die. 

In  the  conformation  of  Cartilaginous  fifhes  the  principal  properties 
of  both  the  other  clatfes  are  united.  Like  the  cetaceous  tribes,  they 
have  organs  of  hearing,  and  lungs : like  the  fpfnous  kinds,  they  have 
gills,  and  an  heart  without  a divifion. 

From  this  flrudture  of  their  gills,  they  are  enabled  to  live  a longer 
time  out  of  water  than  other  fiihes.  The  cartilaginous  (hark,  or  ray, 
live  feme  houis  after  they  are  taken;  while  the  fpinous  herring  or 
mackarcl  expire  a few  minutes  after  they  are  brought  on  lhore.  Some 
of  this  clafs  bring  forth  their  young  alive;  and  lome  produce  eggs, 
which  are  afterwards  brought  to  maturity.  In  all,  however,  the  man- 
ner of  gedation  is  nearly  the  fame  ; for  upon  diffedHon,  it  is  always 
found,  that  the  young,  continue  in  the  egg  till  a very  little  time  before 
they  leave  the  womb.  Thefe  eggs  therefore,  they  may  properly  be  laid 
to  hatch  within  their  body  ; and  as  foon  as  their  young  quit  the  fhell, 
they  begin  to  quit  the  womb  alfo. 

Of  the  Shark  Kind. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  thofe  of  the  {hark  kind  are  the 
fiercefl  and  the  mod  voracious.  The  fmalled  of  this  tribe  is  not  lefs 
dreaded  by  greater  fiih,  than  many  that  to  appearance  feem  more 
powerful ; nor  do  any  of  them  feem  fearful  of  attacking  animals  far 
above  their  fize:  but  the  Great  White  Shark,  which  is  the  larged  of  the 
kind,  joins  to  the  mod  amazing  rapidity,  the  dronged  appetites  for 
mifehief : as  he  approaches  nearly  in  lize  to  the  whale,  he  far  furpaffes 
him  in  drength  and  celerity,  in  the  formidable  arrangement  of  his  teeth, 
and  his  infatiable  defire  of  plunder. 

The  white  Shark. 

The  white  Shark  is  fometimes  feen  to  rank  even  among  whales  for 
magnitude;  and  is  found  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  Some  alfert 
that  they  have  feen  them  of  four  thoufand  pound  weight ; and  we  are 
told  particularly  of  one,  that  had  a human  corpfe  in  its  belly.  The  head 
large,  and  fomewhat  flatted ; the  fnout  long,  and  the  eyes  large.  The 
mouth  is  enormoudy  wide;  as  is  the  throat,  and  capable  of  fwallowing 
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a man  with  great  eafe.  But  its  furniture  of  teeth  is  ftill  more  terrible. 
Of  thefe  there  are  fix  rows,  extremely  hard,  fharp-potnted,  and  of  a 
wedge-like  figure.  It  is  averted  that  there  are  feventy-two  in  each  jaw, 
which  make  one  hundred  and  forty-four  in  the  whole;  yet  others  think 
that  their  number  is  uncertain  ; and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  animal 
grows  older,  thefe  terrible  inftruments  of  deftruftion  are  found  to  in- 
creafe.  With  thefe  the  jaws  both  above  and  below  are  repeated  ; but 
the  animal  has  a power  of  ere&ing  or  deprefiing  them  at  pleafure. 
When  the  fliark  is  at  reft,  they  lie  quite  flat  in  his  mouth  ; but  wher\ 
he  prepares  to  feize  his  prey,  he  erects  all  this  dreadful  apparatus,  by 
the  help  of  a fet  of  mufcles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw.  And  the  ani- 
mal he  feizes,  dies,  pierced  with  a hundred  wounds  in  a moment. 

Nor  is  the  fifli  lefs  terrible  with  refpeft  to  the  reft  of  his  form  : his 
fins  are  larger,  in  proportion ; and  he  is  furnifhed  with  great  goggle 
eyes,  that  he  turns  with  eafe  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  fee  his  prey  be- 
hind him  as  well  as  before.  His  whole  afpe<5>  too  is  marked  with  a 
chara&er  of  malignity  : his  fkin  alfo  is  rough,  hard  and  prickly  ; being 
that  fubftance  which  covers  inflrument  cafes,  called  fliagreen. 

As  the  fhark  is  thus  formidable  in  his  appearance,  fo  is  he  alfo  dread- 
ful, from  his  courage  and  activity.  No  fifh  can  lwim  fo  faft  as  the 
lhark,  he  outftrips  the  fwifteft  fhips.  Such  amazing  powers,  with  fuch 
great  appetites  for  deftrucftion,  could  quickly  unpeople  even  the  ocean, 
but  providentially  the  fhark’s  upper  jaw  projects  fo  far  above  the  lower, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  on  one  fide  (not  on  his  back,  as  is  generally 
fuppofed)  to  feize  his  prey.  As  this  operation  requires  fome  time, 
the  animal  purfued  feizes  that  opportunity  to  make  its  efcape. 

Still,  however,  the  depredations  he  commits  are  frequent  and  for- 
midable. The  fhark  is  the  dread  of  failors  in  all  hot  climates  ; where, 
like  a greedy  robber,  he  attends  the  fhips,  in  expectation  of  what  may 
drop  over  board.  A man  who  unfortunately  falls  into  the  fea  at  fuch 
a time,  is  fure  to  perifh.  A failor  that  was  bathing  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  Antibes,  in  the  year  1744,  while  he  was  fwimming  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  fhip,  perceived  a monftrous  fifh  making  towards 
him  and  furveying  him  on  every  fide,  as  fifh  are  often  feen  to  look 
round  a bait.  The  poor  man,  ftruck  with  terror  at  its  approach  cried 
out  to  his  companions  in  the  veil'd  to  take  him  on  board.  They  accor- 
dingly threw  him  a rope  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and  were  drawing 
him  up  by  the  fhip’s  fide,  when  the  fhark  darted  after  him  from  the 
deep,  and  fnapped  ofF  his  leg. 

Mr  Pennant  tells  us,  that  the  mafter  of  a Guinea-fhip,  finding  a rage 
for  fuicide  prevail  among  his  Haves,  from  a notion  the  unhappy  creatures 
had,  that  after  death  they  fhould  be  reftored  again  to  their  families, 
friends  and  country.  To  convince  them  at  leaft  that  fome  difgrace 
fhould  attend  them  here,  he  ordered  one  of  their  dead  bodies  to  be  tied 
by  the  heels  to  a rope,  and  fo  let  down  into  the  fea ; and  though  it  was 
drawn  up  again  with  great  fwiftnefs,  yet,  in  that  fhort  fpace,  the  fhark 
had  bitten  off  all  but  the  feet.  A Guinea  captain  was,  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  driven  into  the  harbour  of  Belfaft,  with  a lading  of  very  lick- 
]y  flaves,  who,  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  throw  themfelves  over  board  when  brought  upon  deck,  as  is  u- 
fual,  for  the  benefit  of  the  frefh  air.  The  captain  perceiving,  among 
•others,  a woman  flave  attempting  to  drown  herlelf,  pitched  upon  her 
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as  a proper  example  to  the  reft.  As  he  fuppofed  that  they  did  not 
know  the  terrors  attending  death,  he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  tied  with 
a rope  under  the  arm-pits,  and  fo  let  her  down  into  the  water.  When 
the  poor  creature  was  plunged  in,  and  about  half  way  down,  {he  was 
heard  to  give  a terrible  fhriek,  which  at  firft  was  afcribed  to  her  fears 
of  drowning  ; but  foon  after  the  water  appearing  red  all  round  her,  (lie 
was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that  a (hark,  which  had  followed  the 
lhip  had  bit  her  off  from  the  middle. 

The  common  method  by  which  our  failors  take  the  fhark,  is  to  bait 
a great  hook  with  a piece  of  beef  or  pork,  which  is  thrown  out  into  the 
fea  by  a ftrong  cord,  ftrengthened  near  the  hook  with  an  iron  chain. 
Without  this  precaution,  the  fhark  would  quickly  bite  the  cord  in  two, 
and  make  off.  It  is  no  unpleafant  amufement  to  obierve  this  voracious 
animal  coming  up  to  furvey  the  bait,  particularly  when  not  preffed  by 
hunger.  He  approaches  it,  examines  it,  fwims  round  it,  leems  for  a 
while  to  neglect  it,  perhaps  apprchenfive  of  the  cord  and  the  chain. 
He  quits  it  for  a little  ; but  his  appetite  prefting,  he  returns  again  ; ap- 
pears preparing  to  devour  it,  but  quits  it  once  more.  When  the  failors 
have  fufficiently  diverted  themfelves  with  his  different  evolutions,  they 
then  make  a pretence,  by  drawing  the  rope,  as  if  about  to  take  the  bait 
away.  It  is  then  that  the  glutton’s  hunger  excites  him  ; he  darts  at 
the  bait,  and  fwallows  it,  hook  and  all.  Sometimes,  however,  he  does 
not  fo  entirely  gorge  the  whole,  but  that  he  once  more  gets  off ; yet 
even  then,  though  wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  hook,  he  will  again 
purfue  the  bait  until  he  is  taken.  When  he  finds  the  hook  lodged  in  his 
maw,  his  utmoft  efforts  are  then  excited,  but  in  vain  to  get  free  : he 
tries  with  his  teeth  to  cut  the  chain  : he  pulls  with  all  his  force  to  break 
the  line : he  almoft  feems  to  turn  his  ftomach  infide  out,  to  difgorge 
the  hook  : in  this  manner  he  continues  his  formidable  though  fruitlefs 
efforts.  At  laft,  however,  being  quite  fpentj  he  fuffers  his  head  to  be 
drawn  above  water,  and  the  failors  confining  his  tail  by  a noofe,  in 
this  manner  draw  him  on  fhip  board,  and  difpatch  him.  This  is  done 
by  beating  him  on  the  head  till  he  dies  ; yet  even  this  is  not  effe&ed 
without  difficulty  and  danger.  The  enormous  creature,  terrible  even 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  ftill  ftruggles  with  his  deftroyers  ; nor  is  there 
an  animal  in  the  world  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  kill.  Even  when  cut 
in  pieces,  the  mufcles  ftill  preferve  their  motion,  and  vibrate  for  fome 
minutes  after  being  feparated  from  the  body.  Another  method  of 
taking  him,  is  by  ftriking  a barbed  inftrument,  called  a fizgig,  into  his 
body,  as  he  brufhes  along  by  the  fide  of  the  fhip.  As  foon  as  he  is 
taken  up,  to  prevent  his  flouncing,  they  cut  off  the  tail  with  an  ax, 
with  the  utmoft  expedition. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  Europeans  deftroy  the  fhark ; but  fome 
of  the  negroes  along  the  African  coaft,  take  a bolder  and  more  dan- 
gerous method  to  combat  their  terrible  enemy.  Armed  with  nothing 
but  a knife,  the  negroe  plunges  into  the  water,  where  he  fees  the  fhark 
watching  for  his  prey,  and  boldly  fwims  forward  to  meet  him.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  the  voracious  animal  fuffers  the  man  to  approach 
him,  but  juft  as  he  turns  upon  his  fide  to  feize  the  agrelfor,  the  negroe 
watches  the  opportunity,  plunges  his  knife  in  the  filh’s  belly,  and  pur- 
sues his  blows  with  fuccefs,  that  he  entirely  vanquiihes  the  ravenous 
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tyrant.  Upon  this,  he  fixes  the  fifh’s  head  in  a noofe*  and  drags  him 
to  lhore,  where  he  makes  a noble  feafi  for  the  adjacent  villages. 

Nor  is  man  alone  the  only  enemy  this  filh  has  to  fear : the  remora, 
or  fucking  fiih,  is  probably  a Hill  greater,  and  follows  the  fhark  every- 
where. This  fifii  has  got  a power  of  adhering  to  whatever  it  Ricks  a- 
gainft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a cupping-glafs  Ricks  to  the  human  body. 
It  is  by  fuch  an  apparatus  that  this  animal  Ricks  to  the  fhark,  drains 
away  its  moifture. 

Upon  the  whole,  a fhark,  when  living,  is  a very  formidable  animal ; 
and,  when  dead,  is  of  very  little  value.  The  flelh  is  hardly  digeRible 
by  any  but  the  Negroes,  who  are  fond  of  it  to  difira&ion  ; the  liver  af- 
fords three  or  four  quarts  of  oil  3 forne  imaginary  virtues  have  been 
afcribed  to  the  brain  ; and  its  fkin  is,  by  great  labour,  polilhed  into  that 
fubftance  called  lhagreen.  Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  female 
is  larger  than  the  male  in  all  this  tribe  ; which  would,  if  confirmed  by 
experience,  make  a ftriking  agreement  between  them  and  birds  of  prey. 
It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  fucceeding  hiftorians  would  examine  into  this 
obfervation,  which  is  offered  only  as  a conje&ure ! 

Cartilaginous  Fi/hes  of  the  Ray  Species. 

All  the  fifhes  of  this  kind  refemble  each  other  very  ftrongly  in  their 
figure  ; nor  is  it  eafy  to  diftinguifh  one  from  another.  The  Rranger  to 
this  dangerous  tribe  may  imagine  he  is  only  handling  a fkate  when  he 
is  inftantly  ftruck  numb  by  the  torpedo ; and  he  may  fuppofe  he  has 
caught  a thornback  till  he  is  Rung  by  the  fire-flare. 

By  the  fpines  only  thefe  animals  are  diflinguifhed  from  each  other.- 
The  lkate  has  the  middle  of  the  back  rough,  and  a Angle  row  of  fpines 
on  the  tail.  The  Riarp  nofed  ray  has  ten  fpines  that  are  fituated  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  back.  The  rough  ray  has  its  fpines  fpread  in- 
difcriminately  over  the  whole  back.  The  thorn-back  has  its  fpines 
difpofed  in  three  rows  on  the  back.  The  fire-flare  has  but  one  fpine, 
but  that  indeed  a terrible  one.  This  dangerous  weapon  is  placed  oa 
the  tail,  about  four  inches  from  the  body,  and  is  not  lefs  than  five  in- 
ches long.  It  is  of  a flinty  hardnefs,  the  iides  thin,  fharp  pointed,  and 
clofely  and  lharply  bearded  the  whole  way.  The  laR  of  this  tribe  that: 
I lhall  mention  is  the  torpedo ; and  this  animal  has  no  fpines  that  can 
wound ; but  in  the  place  of  them  it  is  polfeffed  of  one  of  the  moR  ex- 
traordinary faculties  in  nature. 

Such  are  the  principal  differences  that  may  enable  us  to  diflinguifli 
animals,  fome  of  which  are  of  very  great  ufe  to  mankind,  from  others 
that  are  terrible  and  noxious.  With  refpe<5t  to  their  ules  indeed,  as  we 
lhall  foon  fee*  they  differ  much ; hut  the  fimilitude  among  them,  as 
to  their  nature,  appetites,  and  conformation,  is  perfect  and  entire. 
They  are  all  as  voracious  as  they  are  plenty  ; and  as  dangerous  to  a 
Rranger  as  ufeful  to  him  who  can  diflinguilh  their  differences. 

Of  all  the  larger  filh  of  the  fea,  thefe  are  the  moR  numerous ; and 
they  owe  their  numbers  to  their  fize.  Except  the  white  lhark  and  ca- 
chalot alone,  there  is  no  other  filh  that  has  a fwallow  large  enough  to 
take  them  in  ; and  their  fpines  make  them  a Rill  more  dangerous  morfel. 
Yet  the  fize  of  fome  is  fuch,  that  even  the  lhark  himfelf  is°unable  to  de- 
vour them.  We  have  feen  fome  of  them  in  England  weigh  above  two* 
hundred  pounds ; but  that  is  nothing  to  their  enormous  bulk  id  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Labat  tells  us  of  a prodigious  ray  that  tvas  fpear- 
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ed  by  the  negroes  at  Guadaloupe,  which  was  thirteen  feet  eight  inches 
broad,  and  above  ten  feet  from  the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail. 
The  tail  itfelf  was  in  proportion,  for  it  was  no  lefs  than  fifteen  feet  long  ; 
twenty  inches  broad  at  its  infertion,  and  tapering  to  a point.  The 
body  was  two  feet  deep.  The  fkin  was  as  thick  as  leather,  and  mark- 
ed with  fpots,  which  fpots  in  all  of  this  kind,  are  only  glands,  that  fup- 
ply  a mucus  to  lubricate  and  foften  the  fkin.  This  enormous  fifli  was 
quite  ufelefs  to  the  Europeans ; but  the  negroes  chofe  out  fome  of  the 
nicefl:  bits,  and  carefully  falted  them  up  as  a moll  favourite  provifion. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  winter  feafon  that  our  fifhermen  filh  for  the 
fay ; but  the  Dutch,  who  are  indefatigable,  begin  their  operations  ear- 
lier, and  fifli  with  better  fuccefs  than  we  do.  The  method  pratfifed 
by  the  fifliermen  of  Scarborough  is  thonght  to  be  the  bed  among  the 
Englifli ; and,  as  Mr  Pennant  has  given  a very  luccind  account  of  it, 
I will  take  leave  to  prefent  it  to  the  reader. 

“ When  they  go  out  to  fifli,  each  perfon  is  provided  with  three  lines. 
Each  man’s  lines  are  fairly  coiled  upon  a flat  oblong  piece  of  wicker 
work ; the  hooks  being  baited  and  placed  very  regularly  in  the  centre 
of  the  coil.  Every  line  is  furnifhed  with  two  hundred  and  eighty 
hooks,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  two  inches  from  each  other.  The 
hooks  are  faftened  to  lines  of  twifted  horfe-hair,  twenty-feven  inches 
long.  The  line  is  laid  acrofs  the  current,  and  always  remains  upon 
the  ground  about  fix  hours. 

“ The  bed  bait  for  all  kinds  of  fifli,  is  frefli  herring  cut  in  pieces  of 
a proper  fize.  Next  to  herrings  are  the  lefler  lampreys,  which  come 
all  winter  by  land-carriage  from  Tadcalier.  The  next  baits  in  edeem 
are  fmall  haddocks  cut  in  pieces,  land- worms,  nruicles,  and  limpets : 
and  ladly,  when  none  of  thefe  can  be  found,  they  ufe  bullock’s  liver. 
The  hooks  uled  there  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  employed  at  Iceland 
and  Newfoundland  ; and  are  only  two  inches  and  an  half  long  in  the 
lhank.  The  line  is  made  of  fmall  tanned  cording,  and  is  about  thir- 
teen miles  long.” 

But  this  extent  of  line,  is  nothing  to  what  the  Italians  throw  out  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Their  filhing  is  carried  on  in  a tartan,  which  is  a 
velfel  much  larger  than  ours ; and  they  bait  a line  of  no  lefs  than 
twenty  miles  long,  with  above  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  hooks.  ’This 
line  is  not  regularly  drawn  every  fix  hours,  as  with  us,  but  remains 
fome  time  in  the  fea ; and  it  requires  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  to 
take  it  up.  By  this  apparatus  they  take  rays,  fliarks,  and  other  fifh  ; 
fome  of  which  are  above  a thoufand  pounds  weight.  When  they  have 
caught  any  of  this  fize,  they  ftrike  them  through  with  an  harpoon  to 
bring  them  on  board,  and  kill  them  as  fait  as  they"  can. 

This  method  of  catching  fifli  is  both  fatiguing  and  dangerous ; but 
the  value  of  the  prize  generally  repays  the  pain.  The  fkate  and  the 
thornback  are  very  good  food  mr  and  their  fize,  which  is  from  ten  pounds 
to  two  hundred  weight,  very  well  rewards  the  trouble  of  filhing  them. 
But  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  lines  are  vilited  by  very  unwelcome 
intruders  ; by  the  rough  ray,  the  fire- flare,  or  the  torpedo. 

The  rough  ray  infii<fls  but  flight  wounds  with  the  prickles  with  which 
its  whole  body  is  furnifhed.  To  the  ignorant  it  fieems  harmlefs,  and 
a man  would  at  firfl  fight  venture  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  without  any 
apprehenlion.  He  foon,  however,  finds,  that  there  is  not  a Angle  part 
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of  its  body  that  is  not  armed  with  fpines ; and  that  there  is  no  way  of 
feizing  the  animal,  but  by  the  little  fin  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

But  this  animal  is  harmlefs,  when  compared  to  the  fire- flare,  winch 
fee  ms  to  be  the  dread  of  even  the  boldeft  and  moft  experienced  fittier- 
men.  The  fpine,  with  which  this  animal  wounds  its  adversaries,  is  no. 
venomous,  as  has  been  vulgarly  fuppofed.  In  fa J,  it  is  a weapon  o. 
offence  belonging  to  this  animal,  and  capable,  from  its  barbs,  of  in- 
flitfine  a very  terrible  wound,  attended  with  dangerous  iymptoms.  t 
is  fixed  to  the  tail,  as  a quill  is  into  the  tail  of  a fowl,  and  is  annually 

Ihed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Torpedo. 

The  torpedo  is  an  animal  of  this  kind,  equally  formidable  and  well 
known  with  the  former ; but  the  manner  of  its  operating,  Ml  remains 
a myftery  to  mankind.  The  body  of  this  fifh  is  almoft  circular,  and 
thicker  than  others  of  the  ray  kind.  The  (kin  is  foft,  fmooth,  and  of 
a yellowifh  colour,  marked,  as  all  the  kind,  with  large  annular  fpots. 
The  eyes  are  very  fmall : the  tail  tapers  to  a point ; and  the  hfh  weighs 
from  a quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.  Redi  found  one  twenty- four  pounds 
weight.  To  all  outward  appearance,  it  is  furnifhed  with  no  extraor- 
dinary powers.  It  has  no  mufcles  formed  for  very  great  exertions  ; no 
internal  conformation  perceptibly  differing  from  the  reft  of  its  kmc  ; 
yet  fuch  is  that  unaccountable  power  it  poffeffes,  that  the  inftant  it  is 
touched,  it  numbs  not  only  the  hand  and  arm,  but  fometimes  even  the. 
whole  body.  The  fhock  received,  by  all  accounts,  moft  refembles  the 
ftroke  of  an  eledlrical  machine  ; fudden,  tingling,  and  painful.  “ d he 
inftant,”  fays  Kempfer,  “ I touched  it  with  my  hand,  I felt  a terrible 
numbnefs  in  my  arm,  and  as  far  up  as  the  fhoulder.  Even  if  one 
treads  upon  it  with  his  flioe,  it  affefts  not  only  the  leg,  but  the  whole 
thi^h  upwards.  Thofe  who  touch  it  with  the  foot,  are  feized  with  a 
ftronger  palpitation  than  even  thofe  who  touched  it  with  the  hand. 
This  numbnefs  bears  no  refemblance  to  that  which  we  feel  when  a 
nerve  is  a long  time  prelied,  and  the  foot  is  laid  to  be  afieep.  It  rather 
appears  like  a fudden  vapour,  which  palling  through  the  pores  in  an 
inftant,  penetrates  to  the  very  fprings  of  life,  from  whence  it  diffules 
itfelf  over  the  whole  body,  and  gives  real  pain.  The  nerves  are  lo  af- 
fected, that  the  perfon  (truck  imagines  all  the  bones  of  his  body,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  the  limb  that  received  the  blow,  to  be  driven  out 
of  joint.  All  this  is  accompanied  with  an  univerfal  tremor,  a ficknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  a general  convulfion,  and  a total  fufpenfion  of  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  In  fhort,”  continues  Kempfer,  “ fuch  is  the  pain, 
that  all  the  force  of  our  promifes  and  authority  could  not  prevail  upon 
„ a fea-man  to  undergo  the  fhock  a fecond  time.  A negroe  indeed,  that 
was  Handing  by,  readily  undertook  to  touch  the  torpedo,  and  was  feen 
to  handle  it  without  feeling  any  of  its  effe&s.  He  informed  us,  that 
his  whole  fecret  confided  in  keeping  in  his  breath  ; and  we  found, 
upon  trial,  that  this  method  anfwered  with  ourfelves.  When  we  held 
in  our  breath,  the  torpedo  was  harmlefs  ; but  when  we  breathed  ever 
fo  little,  its  efficacy  took  place.” 

Although  we  are  ftrangers  to  the  nature  of  the  torpedo,  yet  we 
have  fome  fadts  which  relate  to  the  manner  of  its  aiding.  1%'eumur, 
who  made  feveral  experiments  upon  this  animal,  has  at  lead  convinced 
the  world  that  it  is  not  neceflarily,  but  by  an  effort,  that  the  torpedo 
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jui mbs  the  hand  of  him  that  touches  it.  He  tried  feveral  times,  and 
could  eafdy  tell  when  the  fifh  intended  the  ftroke,  and  when  it  was  a- 
bout  to  continue  harmlefs.  Always  before  the  fifh  intended  the  ftroke, 
it  flattened  the  back,  raifed  the  head  and  the  tail ; and  then,  by  a vio- 
lent contra&ion  in  the  oppofite  direction,  (truck  with  its  back  againft 
the  preffing  finger;  and  the  body,  which  before  was  flat,  became 
humped  and  round. 

The  moft  probable  folution  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  it  depends 
upon  electricity.  When  the  filh  is  dead,  the  whole  power  is  deftroyed, 
and  it  may  be  handled  or  eaten  with  perfect  fecurity.  It  is  now  known 
that  there  ate  more  filh  than  this  of  the  ray  kind,  pofleffed  of  the  numb- 
ing quality,  which  has  acquired  them  the  name  of  the  torpedo.  Thefe 
are  defcribed  by  Atkins  and  Moore,  and  abound  in  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
They  are  fhaped  like  a mackarel,  except  that  the  head  is  much  larger ; 
and  the  effects  of  thefe  feem  to  differ  in  fome  refpedts.  M.  Condamine 
alfo  fpeaks  of  a filh  refembling  a lamprey,  endued  with  fimilar  powers. 
This  animal,  if  touched  with  the  hand,  or  even  a ftick,  inftantly  be- 
numbs the  hand  and  aim  to  the  very  fhoulder. 

The  Lamprey. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  the  lamprey  ferved  up  as  a great  delicacy  among 
the  modern  Romans  very  different  from  ours.  Whether  their  lamprey 
be  the  murena  of  the  ancients  I will  not  pretend  to  fay ; but  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  our  lamprey  is  not. 

The  lamprey  known  among  us  is  differently  eftimated,  according  to 
the  feafon  in  which  it  is  caught,  or  the  place  where  it  has  been  fed. 
Thofe  that  leave  the  fea  to  depofit  their  fpawn  in  frefh  waters  are  the 
bell.  Thofe  on  the  contrary,  that  are  entirely  bred  in  our  rivers,  and 
that  have  never  been  at  fea,  are  confidered  as  much  inferior  to  the 
former.  Thofe  that  are  taken  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  or  May, 
juft  upon  their  leaving  the  fea,  are  reckoned  very  good.  Thofe  again 
that  are  caught  after  they  have  call  their  fpawn,  are  found  to  be  flabby 
and  of  little  value- 

The  lamprey  in  its  general  appearance,  is  very  like  an  eel,  but  it  is 
of  a lighter  colour,  and  rather  of  a clumfier  make.  It  differs  however, 
in  the  mouth,  which  is  round,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  below  the 
end  of  the  nofe.  It  refembles  the  mouth  of  a leech  more  than  that  of 
an  eel ; and  the  animal  has  a hole  on  the  top  of  the  head,  through 
which  it  fpouts  water,  as  in  the  cetaceous  kind.  There  are  feven  holes 
on  each  fide  for  refpiration;  and  the  fins  are  formed  rather  by  a length- 
ening out  of  the  lkin,  than  by  any  fet  of  bones  or  lpines  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  As  its  mouth  is  pretty  like  that  of  a leech,  fo  like  that  animal 
it  flicks  dole  to,  and  fucks  any  body.  It  is  extraordinary  the  power 
they  have  of  adhering  to  (tones  ; which  they  do  fo  firmly  as  not  to  be 
drawn  off  without  confiderable  difficulty.  We  are  told  of  one  that 
weighed  but  three  pounds  ; and  yet  it  ftuck  fo  firmly  to  a done  of 
twelve  pounds,  that  the  (lone  remained  fufpended  at  its  mouth.  With 
refpeft  to  the  inteftines  of  the  lamprey,  it  feems  to  have  but  one  great 
bowel,  running  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent,  narrow  at  both  ends,  and 
wide  in  the  middle. 

So  Ample  a conformation  feems  to  imply  an  equal  fimplicity  of  ap- 
petite. In  fad,  the  lamprey’s  food  is  either  flime  and  water,  or  fuch 
fjnall  water -infers  as  are  fcarce  perceivable.  Perhaps  its  appetitemay 
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fie  more  a&ive  at  Tea,  of  which  it  is  properly  a native  ; but  when  it 
comes  up  into  our  rivers,  it  is  hardly  perceived  to  devour  any  thing. 

Its  ufual  time  of  leaving  the  lea,  which  it  is  annually  feen  to  do  in 
order  to  fpawn,  is  about  the  beginning  of  fpring ; and  after  a ftay  of  a 
few  months  it  returns.  Their  preparation  for  fpawning  is  peculiar ; 
their  manner  is  to  make  holes  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  rivers;  and  on 
this  occafion  their  fucking  power  is  particularly  ferviceable ; for  if  they 
meet  with  a (lone  of  a confiderable  fize,  they  will  remove  it.  Their 
young  are  produced  from  eggs  in  the  manner  of  flat  filli  : and  the  fe- 
male continues  with  them  till  they  come  forth.  She  is  fometimes  feen 
with  her  whole  family  playing  about  her;  and  after  fome  time  fhe  con- 
dufts  them  in  triumph  back  to  the  ocean. 

How  much  they  were  valued  among  the  ancients,  or  a fifh  bearing 
fome  refemblance  to  them,  appears  from  all  the  dailies  that  have  prai- 
fed  good  living  or  ridiculed  gluttony.  One  ftory  we  are  told  of  this 
fifli  with  which  I will  conclude  its  hi  ftory.  A fenator  of  Rome,  whole 
name  does  not  deferve  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  was  famous  for 
the  delicacy  of  his  lampreys.  Tigelinus,  Manucius,  and  all  the  cele- 
brated epicures  of  Rome,  were  loud  in  his  praifes : no  man’s  fifh  had 
fuch  a flavour,  was  fo  nicely  fed,  or  fo  exa&ly  pickled.  Auguftus, 
hearing  fo  much  of  that  man’s  entertainments,  defired  to  be  his  gueft ; 
and  foon  found  that  fame  had  been  juft  to  his  merits ; the  man  had  in- 
deed very  fine  lampreys,  and  of  an  exquifite  flavour.  The  emperor 
was  defirous  of  knowing  the  method  by  wfliich  he  fed  his  fifh  to  fo  fine 
a relifti ; and  the  glutton,  making  no  fecret  of  his  art,  informed  him 
that  his  way  was  to  throw  into  his  ponds  fuch  of  his  flaves  as  had  at 
any  time  difpleafed  him.  Auguftus,  we  are  told,  was  not  much  plea- 
fed  with  his  receipt ; and  inftantly  ordered  all  his  ponds  to  be  filled 
tip.  The  ftory  would  have  ended  better  if  he  had  ordered  the  owner 
to  be  flung  in  alfo. 


The  Sturgeon. 

The  Sturgeon  in  its  general  form  relembles  a frefh- water  pike.  The 
nofe  is  long ; the  mouth  is  fituated  below,  being  fmall,  and  without 
jaw-bones  or  tyeth.  But,  though  it  is  fo  harmlefs  and  ill  provided 
for  war,  the  body  is  formidable  enough  to  appearance.  It  is  long 
pentagonal,  and  covered  with  five  rows  of  large  bony  knobs,  one  row 
on  the  back,  and  two  on  each  fide,  and  a number  of  fins  to  give  it 
greater  expedition.  Of  this  fifh  there  are  three  kinds  ; the  common 
fturgeon,  the  caviar  fturgeon,  and  the  hufo  or  ifinglafs  fifh.  The  lar 
feft  fturgeon  we  have  heard  of  caught  in  Great- Britain  was  a fifh  taken 
in  the  Like,  which  weighed  four  hundred  and  fixty  pounds.  An  enor- 
mous fize  to  thole  who  have  only  feen  our  frefh  water  fifties  ! 

As  the  fturgeon  is  an  harmlefs  fifh  it  is  never  caught  by  a bait  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  filhing,  but  always  in  nets.  From  the  quality  of 
floundering  at  the  bottom  it  has  received  its  name ; which  comes  from 
the  German  verb Jloeren,  figmfying  to  wallow  in  the  mud  That  ir 
lives  upon  no  large  animals  is  obvious  to  all  thofe  who  cut  it  open 
where  nothing  is  found  in  its  ftomach  but  a kind  of  ftimy  fubftance’ 
which  has  induced  fome  to  think  that  it  lives  only  upon  water  and  air! 

The  fturgeon  ufually  comes  up  rivers  to  depofit  its  fpawn,  about  the 

iielves  'n  ^ j*  e r*  • , men^  of  all  great  rivers  hold  them- 

m readings  tor  us  reception.  At  Pillau  particularly  the  lhorfs 
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are  formed  into  diftricls,  and  allotted  to  companies  of  fiftiermen,  Tome 
of  which  are  rented  for  about  three  hundred  pounds  a year.  The  nets 
in  which  the  llurgeon  is  caught,  are  made  of  fmall  cord,  and  placed 
acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; but  in  fuch  a manner  that,  whether  the 
tide  ebbs  or  flows,  the  pouch  of  the  net  goes  with  the  ftream.  The 
llurgeon  thus  caught,  w'hile  in  the  water,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fifhes 
that  iwims,  and  often  breaks  the  net  to  pieces  that  inclofes  it ; but  the 
inllant  it  is  railed  with  its  head  above  wrater,  all  its  adivity  is  loft.  It 
is  then  a fpiiitlefs  lump,  and  fufFers  itfelf  to  be  tamely  dragged  on 
Ihore. 

The  flefh  of  this  animal  pickled  is  very  well  known  at  all  the  tables 
of  Europe  ; and  is  even  more  piized  in  England  than  in  any  of  the 
countries  where  it  is  ufually  caught.  The  filhermen  have  two  different 
methods  of  preparing  it.  The  one  is  by  cutting  it  in  long  pieces  length- 
v'ife,  and  having  faked  them,  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  fun  to  dry. 
The  filh  thus  prepared  is  fold  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  and 
fupplies  the  want  of  better  provifion.  The  other  method,  which  is 
ufually  pradlifed  in  Holland,  and  along  the  fliores  of  the  Baltic,  is  to 
cut  the  llurgeon  crofswife  into  fhort  pieces,  and  put  it  into  fmall  bar- 
iels,  with  a pickle  made  of  fait  and  faumure.  This  is  the  llurgeon 
which  is  fold  in  England,  and  of  w hich  great  quantities  come  from  the 
North. 

A very  great  trade  is  alfo  carried  on  with  the  roe  of  the  llurgeon, 
preferved  in  a particular  manner,  and  called  Caviar.  It  is  made  from 
the  roe  of  all  kinds  of  llurgeon,  but  particularly  the  fecond.  This  is 
much  more  in  requeft  in  other  countries  of  Europe  than  with  us.  To 
all  thefe  high  relilhed  meats,  the  appetite  muft  be  formed  by  degrees; 
and  though  formerly  even  in  England  it  was  very  much  prized  at  the  po- 
liteft  tables,  it  is  at  prefent  entirely  negleded.  It  is  ftill,  however,  a 
confiderable  merchandize  among  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Venetians. 
Caviar  fomewhat  refembles  foft  foap  in  confidence;  but  it  is  of  a brown 
colour,  and  is  eaten  as  cheefe  with  bread. 

TJ)e  Hufoy  or  JJinglafs  F'tjh . 

The  hufo,  or  ifinglafs  filh  furnilhes  a ftill  more  valuable  commodi- 
ty. This  filh  is  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  Danube,  from  the 
months  of  October  to  January.  It  is  feldom  below  fifty  pounds  weight, 
and  often  above  four  hundred.  Its  flefh  is  foft,  glutinous,  and  flabby; 
but  it  is  fometimes  faked,  which  makes  it  better  tailed,  and  then  it  be- 
comes red  like  falmon.  It  is  for  the  commodity  it  furnilhes  that  it 
is  chiefly  taken.  The  manner  of  making  it  is  this.  They  take  the  Ikin, 
the  entrails,  the  fins,  and  the  tail  of  this  filh,  and  cut  them  into  fmall 
pieces.  Thefe  are  left  to  macerate  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  w'arm  wa- 
ter, and  they  are  all  boiled  lhortly  after  with  a flow  fire,  until  they  are 
difolved  and  reduced  to  a jelly.  This  jelly  is  fpread  upon  inftruments 
made  for  the  purpofe,  fo,  that  whilft  it  dries,  it  affumes  the  form  of 
parchment,  and,  when  quite  dry,  it  is  then  rolled  into  the  form  in 
which  we  lee  it  in  the  fhops.  This  valuable  commodity  is  principally 
furnifhed  from  Rulfia,  where  they  prepare  great  quantities  furprifingly 
cheap. 

Above  all  others,  the  cartilaginous  clafs  exhibits  a variety  of  fhape- 
lefs  beings,  the  deviations  of  which  from  the  ufual  form  of  fifties  are 
beyond  the  povrer  of  words  to  defcribe,  and  almoft  of  the  pencil  to 
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draw.  In  this  clafs  we  have  the  Pipe  fijh , that  almoft  tapers  to  a 
thread,  and  the  Sun  fijh , that  has  the  appearance  of  a bulky  head,  but 
the  body  cut  off  in  the  middle  ; the  Hippocampus , with  an  head  fome- 
what  like  that  of  an  horfe,  and  the  Water  Bat , whofe  head  can  lcarcely 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  body.  In  this  clafs  we  find  the  Fifhing  Frog, 
which  from  its  deformity  fome  have  called  the  Sea  Devi! y the  Chimxray 
the  Lump  Fijh , the  Sea  Porcupine r and  the  Sea  Snail.  Of  all  thefe  the 
hiftory  is  but  little  known ; and  naturalifts  fupply  the  place  with  de- 
fcription. 

’The  Sun  Fijh. 

The  fun  fifh  fometimes  grows  to  a very  large  fize.  One  taken  near 
Plymouth  was  five  hundred  weight.  In  form  it  refembles  a bieam,  or 
fome  deep  fifh  cut  off  in  the  middle  : the  mouth  is  very  fmall,  and  con-^ 
tains  in  each  jaw  two  broad  teeth,  with  lharp  edges.  1 he  colour  ct 
the  back  is  dufky  and  dappled,  and  the  belly  is  of  a filvery  white. 
When  boiled,  it  has  been  obferved  to  turn  to  a glutinous  jelly,  and 
would  moil  probably  ferve  for  all  the  purpofes  of  ilinglafs,  were  enough 
of  it  found. 


The  Fijhing  Frog. 

The  fifhing  frog  in  fliape  very  much  refembles  a tad-pole  or  young 
frog,  but  it  is  of  an  enormous  fize,  for  it  grows  to  above  five  feet  long, 
and  its  mouth  is  fometimes  a yard  wide.  1 he  eyes  are  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  are  encircled  with  prickles.  Immediately  above 
the  nofe  there  are  two  long  beards  or  filaments,  fmall  in  the  beginning, 
but  thicker  at  the  end,  and  round  : thefe  are  faid,  to  anfwer  a very  fin- 
gular  purpofe  ; for  being  made  fomewhat  like  a filhing-line,  it  is  affert- 
ed,  that  the  animal  converts  them  to  the  purpofes^  of  fifhing.  With 
thefe  extended,  the  fifhing  frog  is  faid  to  hide  itfelf  in  muddy  waters, 
and  to  leave  nothing  but  the  beards  to  be  feen.  The  curiofity  of  the 
fmaller  fifh  bring  them  to  view  thefe  filaments,  and  their  hunger  in- 
duces them  to  leize  the  bait.  Upon  this  the  animal  in  ambufh  inftant- 
ly  draws  in  its  filaments  with  the  little  fifh  that  had  taken  the  bait, 
and  devours  it  in  an  inftant.  This  flory,  though  apparently  impro- 
bable, has  gained  upon  fome  of  our  befl  naturalifts.  The  fifhermen, 
have,  in  general,  a great  regard  for  this  ugly  fifh,  as  it  is  an  enemy 
to  the  dog  fifh,  the  bodies  of  thofe  fierce  and  voracious  animals  being 
often  found  in  its  ftomach.  Whenever  they  take  it,  therefore  they 
always  fet  it  at  liberty. 

The  Lump  Fiji 3. 

The  lump  fifh  is  trifling  in  fize,  compared  to  the  former.  Its  length 
is  but  fixteen  inches,  and  its  weight  about  four  pounds : the  fhape  of 
the  body  is  like  that  of  a bream,  deep,  and  it  fwims  edgeways  ; the  back 
is  fharp  and  elevated,  and  the  belly  is  flat.  The  lips,  mouth,  and 
tongue  of  this  animal  are  of  a deep  red : the  whole  fkin  is  rough,  with 
bony  knobs,  and  the  largeft  row  is  along  the  ridge  of  the  back.  The 
belly  is  of  a bright  crimfon  colour  ; but  a circumltance  peculiar  to  this 
fifh,  is  an  oval  aperture  in  the  belly,  furrounded  with  a flefhy,  foft 
fubftance,  that  feems  bearded  all  round.  By  this  it  adheres  with  vafk 
force  to  any  thing  it  pleafes.  If  flung  into  a pail  of  water,  it  will  flick 
fo  clofs  to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  the  fifh  by  the  tail,  one  may  lift 
up  pail  and  all,  though  it  hold  feveral  gallons  of  water.  Great  num- 
bers of  thefe  fifh  are  found  along  the  coafts  of  Greenland  in  the  begin- 
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rung  of  fummer,  where  they  refort  to  fpawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably 
large,  and  the  Greenlanders  boil  it  to  a pulp  for  eating.  They  are  ex- 
tremely fat,  but  not  admired  in  England,  being  both  flabby  and  infipid. 

The  Sea  Snail . 

The  fea  fnail  takes  its  name  from  the  foft  and  un&uous  texture  of 
its  body,  which  refembles  that  of  the  fnail  upon  land.  It  is  almoft 
tranfparent,  and  foon  difl'olves.  It  is  not  above  five  inches  long.  The 
colour,  when  frefh  taken,  is  of  a pale  brown,  and  the  fhape  of  the  body 
is  round.  It  is  taken  in  England  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  four  or  five 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea. 

The  Pipe  Fifh. 

The  body  of  the  pipe  fifh,  in  the  thickeft  part,  is  not  thicker  than  a 
fwan-quill,  while  it  is  above  fixteen  inches  long.  Its  general  colour  is 
an  olive  brown,  marked  with  numbers  of  bluifli  lines,  pointing  from 
the  back  to  the  belly.  It  is  viviparous  ; for,  on  crufhing  one  that  was 
juft  taken,  hundreds  of  very  minute  young  ones  were  obfeived  to  crawl 
about. 

The  Hippocampus. 

The  Hippocampus,  which  from  the  form  of  its  head  fome  call  the 
Sea  Horfe,  is  not  above  nine  inches  long.  It  is  about  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thumb,  and  the  body  is  faid,  while  alive,  to  have  hair  on  the 
fore  part,  which  falls  off  when  it  is  dead.  The  fnout  is  a fort  of  a tube 
with  a hole  at  the  bottom,  to  which  there  is  a cover,  which  the  animal 
can  open  and  lhut  at  pleafure.  Behind  the  eyes  there  are  two  fins, 
which  look  like  ears  ; and  above  them  are  two  holes,  which  ferve  for 
refpiration.  In  fhort  it  is  rather  like  a great  caterpillar  than  a fifh. 

From  thefe  harmlefs  animals,  covered  with  a flight  coat  of  mail,  we 
may  proceed  to  others,  more  thickly  defended,  and  more  formidably 
armed. 

The  Sea  Orb. 

In  the  firft  of  this  tribe  we  may  rank  the  Sea  Orb,  which  is  al« 
moft  round,  has  a mouth  like  a frog,  and  is  from  feven  inches  to  two 
feet  long.  Like  the  porcupine,  it  is  covered  over  with  prickles,  which 
point  on  every  fide,  whence  it  is  fometimes  called  the  Sea  porcupine ; 
and,  when  it  is  enraged,  it  can  blow  up  its  body  as  round  as  a bladder. 
Of  this  extraordinary  creature  there  are  many  kinds.  Some  threaten- 
ing only  with  fpines,  as  the  Sea  hedge  hog  ; others  defended  with  a 
bony  helmet  that  covers  the  head,  as  the  Ostracion,  See. 

Of  thefe  fcarce  one  is  without  its  peculiar  weapon  of  offence.  The 
centrifcus  wounds  with  its  fpine,  the  oftracions  poifion  with  its  venom  j 
the  orb  is  impregnable,  and  is  ablolutely  poifonous,  if  eaten. 

Thefe  frightful  animals  are  of  different  fizes  ; fome  not  bigger  than 
a foot  ball,  and  others  as  large  as  a bufhel.  The  Americans  often  a- 
mufe  themfelves  with  catching  thefe  frightful  creatures  by  a line  and 
hook  baited  with  a piece  of  fea-crab.  The  animal  approaches  the  bait 
with  its  fpines  flattened ; but  when  hooked  and  flopped  by  the  line,  all 
its  fpines  are  inftantly  erefted ; the  whole  body  being  armed  in  fuch  a 
manner  at  every  point,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  lay  hold  of  it  on  any 
part.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dragged  to  fome  diftance  from  the  water, 
where  it  quickly  expires.  In  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  all  thefe  there 
is  a fort  of  bag  or  bladder  filled  with  air,  by  the  inflation  of  which  the 
animal  fwclls  itfelf  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.- 
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The  Galley  Ftfb . 

To  thefe  animals  we  may  add  the  galley  filh,  which  Linnaeus  degrades 
into  the  infedt  tribe,  under  the  title  of  the  Medufa.  To  the  eye  of  a 
carelefs  fpedlator,  this  filh  feems  a tranfparent  bubble  fwimmmg  on  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  or  like  a bladder  varioufly  and  beautifully  painted  with 
vivid  colours,  where  red  and  violet  predominate,  as  varioufly  oppofed 
to  the  beams  of  the  fun.  It  is,  however,  an  actual  filli;  the  body  of 
which  is  compofed  of  cartilages,  and  a very  thin  Ikin  filled  with  air, 
which  keeps  the  animal  floating  on  the  furface,  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  Perfons  who  happen  to  be  walking  along  the  lliore 
often  happen  to  tread  upon  thele  animals;  and  the  burlting  of  their 
body  yields  a report  as  when  one  treads  upon  the  Iwim  of  a fifh.  It 
has  eight  broad  feet  with  which  it  fwims,  or  which  it  expands  to  catch 
the  air  as  with  a fail.  It  fallens  itfelf  to  whatever  it  meets  by  its  legs, 
which  have  an  adhefive  quality.  But  what  is  molt  remarkable  in  this 
extraordinary  creature,  is  the  violent  pungency  of  the  flimy  fubftance, 
with  which  its  legs  are  fmeared.  If  the  fm  all  eft  quantity  but  touch 
the  Ikin,  its  quality  is  fo  cauftic,  that  it  burns  like  hot  oil  dropped  on 
the  part  affedted.  The  pain  is  molt  violent  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but 
eeafes  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
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©F  SPINOUS  FISHES  IN  GENERAL-^OF  FISH  OF  PASSAGE THE  SALMON 

SHAD SMELT FLOUNDER,  &C. THE  COD COD  FISHING 

THE  HADDOCK THE  WHITING THE  MACKAREL THE  HERRING 

GROWTH  OF  FISHES THE  DORADO THE  FLYING  FISH THE  PIKE — - 

DISEASES  OF  FISHES POISONOUS  QUALITY. 

THE  third  general  divifion  of  fillies  is  into  that  of  the  Spinous  of 
bony  kind.  Thefe  are  obvioufly  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by 
having  a complete  bony  covering  to  their  gills;  by' their  breathing 
with  their  gills  only  ; by  their  bones  which  are  lharp  and  thorny  ; and 
their  tails,  which  are  placed  in  a fituation  perpendicular  to  the  body. 

As  this  order  is  extremely  numerous,  it  has  been  divided  by  a 
French  naturalift,  Mr  Gouan,  into  two  grand  divifions,  and  thefe  a- 
gain  into  fub-divifions. 

P RIC  KLT-FINNED  ' FISHES . 

PRICKLY-FINNED  APODAL  FISHES. 

i.  THE  Trichurus.  The  body  of  this  filh  is  of  a fvvord  form  : the! 
head  is  oblong  : the  teeth  are  lword-like,  bearded  near  the  points  : the 
fore-teeth  are  largeft : the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  feven  fpines : 
the  tail  ending  in  a point  without  fins  : an  inhabitant  near  the  Oriental 
and  American  lhores ; of  a llivery  white ; frequently  leaping  into  the 
fifhermen’s  boats  in  China. 
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2.  The  Xiphias , or  Sword-JiJh,  has  the  body  round,  the  head  lon^ 
the  upper  jaw  terminating  by  a long  beak,  in  the  form  of  a fword! 
A fin  with  fix  fpines  covers  its  gills.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe  •. 
and  an  enemy  to  the  whale. 

3.  The  Ophidium , Dorado , or  Gilthead.  The  body  is  fword  like : the 
head  is  blunt : the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  lpines  : the  opening 
of  the  mouth  is  fide-ways  : the  fins  of  the  back,  the  anus,  and  the  tail 
all  join  together.  It  is  die  mod  beautiful  of  all  fifhes,  covered  over 
with  green,  gold,  and  filver.  The  failors  call  it  dolphin,  and  it  chaces 
die  flying  fifli. 

PRICKLY-FINNED  JUGULAR  FISHES. 

4.  The  Trachlnus , or  IVeever.  The  body  is  oblong.  The  head  is 
obtufe.  The  bones  covering  the  gills  are  jagged  at  the'  bottom  : the 
fins  covering  the  gills  have  fix  fpines.  The  anus  near  the  bread  j. 
buries  itfelf  in  the  lands,  leaving  only  its  nofe  out ; and  if  troden  upon, 
immediately  drikes  with  the  fpines  that  form  its  dorfal  fins,  which  are 
venomous  and  dangerous. 

5.  The  Ur anof copus.  The  body  is  wedge-like  : the  head  is  almod 
round,  and  larger  than  the  body.  The  mouth  is  flat:  the  eyes  are  on 
the  top  of  the  head  the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  has  five  fpines : the 
anus  is  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; and  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

6.  The  C ally onymus,  or  Dr  agon et.  The  body  is  almod  wedge-like  v 
the  head  is  broad,  and  larger  than  the  body : the  mouth  is  even  with 
the  body  : the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  are  clofe  fhut : the  opening 
to  the  gills  is  behind  the  head  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  fix  fpines  j 
and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

7.  The  Blennius , or  Blenny.  The  body  is  oblong  : the  head  is  ob- 
tufely  bevil : the  teeth  are  a Angle  range:  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
has  fix  fpines  : the  ventral  fins  have  two  fmall  blunt  bones  in  each, 
A lpecies  of  this  animal  is  viviparous. 

PRICKLY-FINNED  THORACIC  FISHES. 

8.  The  Gobius,  or  Gudgeon.  The  body  is  round  and  oblong.  The 
head  has  two  little  holes  between  the  eyes,  one  before  the  other:  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  has  fix  fpines  ; and  the  ventral  fins  are  joined  to-  ’ 
gether. 

9.  The  Cspola.  The  body  is  fword-like.  The  head  is  blunt:  the 
mouth  is  flat : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  fix. fpines  ; the  fins  are  dif- 
tinft ; and  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

1CL  The  Coryphtcna,  or  Razor-fi/h.  The  body  is  wedge-like;  the 
head  is  very  bevil : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  five  fpines. 

11.  The  Scomber,  ox  Malar  el.  The  body  is  oblong:  the  line  run- 
ning down  the  fide  is  zigzagged  towards  the  tail:  the  head  is  fharp' 
and  fmall : the  fins  covering  the  gills  have  fix  fpines : and  there  are 
feveral  falfe  fins  towards  the  tail. 

12.  7 he  Labrus , or  IVrnffe.  The  body  is  oval : the  head  is  middling  : 
the  lips  are  doubled  inward.  It  has  both  cutting  and  grinding  teeth ; 
the  covers  ot  the  gills  are  fcaly  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  have  five 
fpines : the  pe&oral  fins  are  pointed. 
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13.  The  Sparus , or  Sea-bream.  The  body  is  oblong:  the  head  is 
middling : the  lips  are  not  inverted  ; the  teeth  are  cutting  and  grind- 
ing : the  cover  of  the  gills  are  fcaly  ; the  fins  covering  the  gills  have 
five  rays  ; and  the  pe6toral  fins  are  pointed. 

14.  The  Chatodon , or  Cat-fjh.  Hie  body  is  oblong:  the  head  is 
fmall : the  teeth  are  {lender  and  bending  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has 
five  or  fix  fpines : the  lins  of  the  back  and  anus  are  Icaiy. 

15.  The  Sctana.  The  body  is  nearly  elliptical:  the  head  is  bevil; 
the  covers  of  the  fins  are  fcaly  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  fix  rays  : 
the  fins  of  the  back  are  jagged,  and  hidden  in  a furrow  in  the  back. 

16.  The  Perch.  The  body  is  oblong  : the  head  bevil:  the  covers  of 
the  gills  fcally  and  toothed  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  feven  fpines : 
the  fins  in  fome  are  jagged. 

17.  The  Scorpsna,  or  Father -lajker.  The  body  is  oblong:  the  head 
is  great,  with  beards  : the  covers  of  the  gills  are  armed  with  prickles: 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  feven  fpines. 

18.  The  Mullus , or  Surmulet.  The  body  is  (lender:  the  head  is  al- 
moft  four-cornered  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  three  fpines.  Some 
of  thefe  have  beards:  a fifh  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  and  Hill 
confidered  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

19.  The  Trig /a,  or  the  Gurnard.  The  body  is  (lender:  the  head 
nearly  four  cornered,  and  covered  with  a bony  coat:  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  has  feven  fpines : the  peftoral  and  ventral  fins  are  (Lengthen- 
ed with  additional  mufcles  and  bones,  and  are  very  large  for  the  ani- 
mal’s fize. 

20.  The  Cottas,  or  Bull  head.  The  body  is  wedge-like:  the  head 
is  flat  and  broader  than  the  body ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  fix 
fpines : the  head  is  furnifhed  with  prickles,  knobs  and  beards. 

21.  The  Zeus , or  Doree.  The  body  is  oblong  : the  head  is  large  and 
bevil : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  feven  rays ; the  fins  jagged  : the 
upper  jaw  has  a loofe  floating  (kin  depending  into  the  mouth. 

22.  'The  Thrachipterus , or  Sabre.  The  body  is  fword-like  : the  head 
bevil : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  fix  fpines : the  lateral  line  firaight ; 
the  feales  are  in  a lingle  order:  a loofe  (kin  is  in  both  jaws. 

23.  The  Gajlerojleiis , or  Stickleback.  The  body  is  broadeft  towards 
the  tail : the  head  is  oblong  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  three  fpines  ; 
and  its  prickles  dart  backward  before  the  back  fins  and  the  fins  of  the 
anus. 

PRICKLY-FINNED  ABDOMINAL  FISH. 

24.  The  Silurus,  or  Sheat-JiJh.  The  body  is  oblong : the  head  large  : 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  from  four  to  fourteen  fpines  : the  lead- 
ing bones  or  fpines  in  the  back  and  pe&oial  fins  are  toothed. 

25.  The  Mugil , or  Mullet.  The  body  is  oblong:  the  head  is  almoil 
conical  : the  upper  jaw  has  a furrow,  which  receives  the  prominence 
of  the  under;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  feven  rayc. 

26.  The  Polynemus.  The  body  is  oblong  : the  head  has  a beak  : the 
fin  covering  the  gills  has  from  five  to  feven  fpines.  The  bones  that 
move  the  pedloral  fins  articulated  to  thofe  fins. 

27.  The  Theutys.  The  body  is  aimed  elliptical:  thediead  is  abrupt- 
ly fhortened  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  five  rays  : the  teeth  are  in 
a.  Angle  row,  clofe,  flrong,  and  even. 
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28.  The  Flops,  or  Sea-ferpent.  The  body  is  (lender  : the  head  is  large  } 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  is  double  and  has  thirty  fpines,  and  is  armed 
externally  with  five  bones  like  teeth. 

SOFT-FINNED  FISHES. 

SOFT-FINNED  APODAL  FISHES. 

29.  THE  Murana , or  El.  The  body  is  round  and  (lender:  the 
head  terminates  in  a beak  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  ten  rays  : the 
opening  to  the  gills  is  placed  near  the  pedoral  fins ; the  fins  of  the 
back,  the  anus,  and  the  tail,  unite  in  one. 

30.  The  Gynmotus , or  Carapo.  The  body  is  broaded  on  the  back, 
like  the  blade  of  a knife : the  head  is  (mail : the  fin  covering  the  gills 
has  five  rays.  This  fi(h  has  no  fins  on  the  back  but  it  has  two  beards 
or  filaments  from  the  upper  lip,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  Brafil. 

31.  The  Anarhicas , or  Wolf-fijh.  The  body  is  roundilh  and  (lender; 
the  head  is  large  and  blunt : the  fore-teeth  above  and  below  are  coni- 
cal : the  grinding  teeth  and  thofe  in  the  palate  are  round  : and  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  has  fix  rays. 

32.  The  Stromateus.  The  body  is  oblong:  the  head  is  fmall : the 
tedth  are  moderately  (harp : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  five  or  fix 
rays. 

33.  The  Ammodytes , or  Launce.  The  body  is  (lender  and  roundifli; 
the  head  is  terminated  by  a beak : the  teeth  are  of  a hair-like  finenefs : 
and  the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  feven  rays. 

SOFT-FINNED  JUGULAR  FISHES. 

34.  The  Lepadogcijler.  The  body  is  wedge-like  : the  head  oblong, 
forwarder  than  the  body,  flattifii,  the  beak  refembles  that  of  a duck : 
the  pedloral  fins  are  double,  two  on  each  fide  : the  ventral  fins  are; 
joined  together.  There  is  a kind  of  bony  bread-plate  between  the  pec- 
toral fins  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  five  rays. 

35.  The  Gadus , or  Cod-fjh.  The  body  is  oblong:  the  head  wedge- 
like : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  feven  rays.  This  fiih  has  leveral 
back  and  anal  fins. 


SOFT  FINNED  THORACIC  FISHES. 

36.  The  Plemonecles , or  Flumide.  The  body  is  elliptical : the  head 
fmall : both  eyes  are  on  one  fide  of  the  head  : the  fin  covering  the  gills 
has  from  four  to  feven  rays. 

37.  The  Echeneis,  or  Suck'mg-jiJlj.  The  body  is  almod  wedge-like, 
moderately  round:  the  head  is  broader  than  the  body:  the  fin  covering 
the  gills  has  ten  rays.  Its  bread-plate  is  of  an  oval  form,  dreaked  like 
a ladder,  and  toothed. 

38.  The  Lipidopus,  or  the  Garter-fjb.  The  body  is  fword-like:  the 
head  lengthened  out : the  fins  covering  the  gills  have  feven  rays.  It 
has  three  fcales  only  on  the  whole  body ; two  in  the  place  of  the  ven- 
tral fins  j the  third  from  that  of  the  anus. 

SOFT-FINNED  ABDOMINAL  FISHES. 

39.  The  Loricaria.  The  body  is  cruded  over:  the  head  broad,  with 
£ beak.  It  has  no  teeth  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  fix  rays. 
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40.  The  Athenna , or  Atherine . The  body  is  oblong : the  head  is  of 
a middling  fize  : the  lips  are  indented  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has 
fix  rays  : the  line  on  the  fides  reiembles  a filver  band. 

41.  The  Salmo , or  Salmon.  I he  body  is  oblong:  the  head  is  a little 
fhar p : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  Irom  four  to  ten  rays : the  laft  fin 
on  the  back,  has  no  correfpondent  mufcles. 

42.  The  Fijlularia . The  body  is  angular,  in  form  of  a fpindle : the 
head  is  pipe-faffiion,  with  a beak ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  has  feven 
rays  : the  under  jaw  covers  the  upper. 

43.  The  E/ox , or  Pike.  The  body  is  round  : the  head  has  a beak: 
the  under-jaw  pierced  longitudinally  has  fmall  holes : the  fin  covering 
the  gills  has  from  feven  to  twelve  rays. 

44.  The  Argentina , or  Argentine.  The  body  is  a little  round  and  {len- 
der. The  head  has  a beak,  broader  than  the  body  : the  fin  covering 
the  gills  has  eight  rays.  The  back  fin  is  fpurious. 

45.  The  Clupea , or  Herring.  The  body  is  a little  oblong  : the  head 
has  a fmall  beak : the  fin  covering  the  gills  have  eight  ray^s. 

4 6.  The  Exocetas , or  Flying-fJ h.  The  body  is  oblong : the  head 
almoft  three-cornered  : the  tin  covering  the  gills  has  ten  rays : the  pec- 
toral fins  are  placed  high,  and  as  long  as  the  whole  body.  The  back 
fin  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  back. 

47.  The  Cyprinusy  or  Carp.  The  head  has  a fmall  beak  : the  hinder 
part  of  the  bone  covering  the  gills  is  marked  with  a crefcent : the  fm 
covering  the  gills  has  three  rays. 

48.  The  Cohitis,  or  Loach.  The  body  is  oblong  ; and  almoft  equally 
broad  throughout.  The  head  is  fmall,  a little  elongated  The  eyes 
are  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  : the  fm  covering  the  gills  has  from 
four  to  fix  rays : the  covers  of  the  gills  are  clofed  below. 

49.  The  Amiay  or  Bonito.  The  body  is  round  and  ilender  ; the  head, 
forehead,  and  breaft,  have  no  {kin  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  has 
twelve  rays  ; and  it  has  two  beards  from  the  nofe. 

50.  The  Mormyrus.  The  body  is  oblong:  the  head  is  elongated:  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  has  a fingle  ray.  The  opening  to  the  gills  is  li- 
near, and  has  no  bone  covering  them. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  Mr  Gouan  ; to  which  if  we  reduce  any  fifh,  wre 
can  know  its  rank,  its  affinities,  and  part  of  its  anatomy  ; all  which 
make  a confiderable  part  in  its  natural  hiftory.  But,  to  lhew  the  ufe  of 
this  fyftem  ftill  more  clearly,  fuppofe  I meet  with  a fifh,  of  which  I 
know  not  the  name,  and  of  which  I defire  to  know  fomething  more. 
The  way  is,  firft  to  know  whether  it  be  a cartilaginous  fifh,  which  it 
is  if  it  want  fins  to  open  and  fliut  the  gills,  which  the  cartilaginous 
kinds  are  wholly  without.  If  I find  that  it  has  them,  then  it  is  a fpi- 
nous  fiffi  ; and,  in  order  to  know  its  kind,  I examine  its  fins,  whether 
they  be  prickly  or  foft.  If  I find  them  foft ; it  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  foft  finned  fifties.  I then  examine  its  ventral,  or  belly-fins,  and 
finding  that  the  fiffi  has  them,  I look  for  their  fituation,  and  find  they 
lie  nearer  to  the  tail  than  to  the  pettoral  fins.  By  this  I find  the  ani- 
mal to  be  a foft-fmned  abdominal  fiffi.  Then,  to  know'  which  of  the 
kinds  of  thefe  fifties  it  is,  I examine  its  figure  and  the  ftiape  of  its  head. 
I find  the  body  rather  oblong ; the  head  with  a fmall  beak  ; the  lower 
jaw  like  a faw ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  eight  rays.  This  ani- 
jnal  mull  therefore  be  the  herring,  or  one  of  that” family ; fuch  as  the 

pilchard, 
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pilchard,  the  fprat,  the  fhade,  or  the  anchovy.  To  give  another  in- 
stance : upon  examining  the  fins  of  a fifh  with  which  1 am  unacquaint- 
ed, I find  them  prickly  ; I then  look  for  the  fituation  of  the  ventral 
fins ; I find  them  entirely  wanting.  This,  then,  muft  be  a prickly- 
finned  apodal  fifh.  Of  this  kind  there  are  but  three ; and,  by  com- 
paring the  ftlh  with  the  defcription,  I find  it  either  of  the  trichurus 
kind,  the  fword-filh,  or  the  gilt-head.  Upon  examining  alfo  its  inter- 
nal ftrutfure,  I fhall  find  a very  great  likenefs  between  my  fifh  and 
that  placed  at  the  head  of  the  family. 

Having  given  a method  by  which  Spinous  Fifties  maybe  diftinguifti- 
ed  from  eacii  other,  the  hiftory  of  each  in  particular  might  naturally 
be  expelled  to  follow : but  l'uch  a diftind  account  of  each  would  be 
very  dilgufting,  from  the  unavoidable  uniformity  of  every  defcription. 
The  hiftory  of  any  one  of  this  clafs  very  much  refembles  that  of  all 
the  reft.  They  breathe  air  and  water  through  the  gills.  They  live  by 
rapine,  each  devouring  fuch  animals  as  its  mouth  is  capable  of  admit- 
ting ; and  they  propagate,  not  by  producing  their  young  alive,  as  in 
the  cetaceous  tribes,  nor  by  diftincft  eggs,  as  in  the  generality  of  the 
cartilaginous  tribes,  but  by  fpawn,  or  peafe,  as  they  are  generally  cal- 
led, which  they  produce  by  hundreds  of  thoufands. 

The  bones  of  this  clafs  of  fifhes,  when  examined  but  flightly,  appear 
to  be  entirely  folid ; yet,  when  viewed  more  clofely,  every  bone  will 
be  found  hollow,  and  filled  with  a fubftance  lefs  rancid  and  oily  than 
marrow.  Thefe  bones  are  very  numerous,  and  pointed  ; and,  as  in 
quadrupeds,  are  the  props  or  flays  to  which  the  mufcles  are  fixed, 
which  move  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  number  of  bones  in  all  fpinous  fifhes  of  the  fame  kind,  is  always 
the  fame.  It  is  a vulgar  way  of  fpeaking,  to  fay,  that  fifhes  are  at 
fome  feafons  more  bony  than  at  others  ; but  this  fcarce  requires  con- 
tradi&ion.  It  is  true,  that  fifh  are  at  fome  feafons  much  fatter  than 
at  others.  Hence  the  quantity  of  the  flefh  being  diminifhed,  and  that 
of  the  bones  remaining  the  fame,  they  appear  to  increafe  in  number,  as 
they  actually  bear  a greater  proportion. 

As  the  fpinous  fifh  partake  lefs  of  the  quadruped  in  their  formation 
than  any  others,  fo  they  can  bear  to  live  out  of  their  own  element  x. 
fhorter  time.  Some,  indeed,  are  more  vivacious  in  air  than  others. 
The  eel  will  live  feveral  hours  out  of  water;  and  the  carp  has  been 
knowTn  to  be  fattened  in  a damp  cellar.  The  method  is,  by  placing  it 
in  a net  wrell  wrapped  up  in  wet  mofs,  the  mouth  only  out,  and  then 
hung  up  in  a vault.  The  fifh  is  fed  with  white  bread  and  milk,  and 
the  net  now  and  then  plunged  into  the  water. 

Yet  it  is  impoflible  to  account  for  the  different  operations  of  the  fame 
element  upon  animals,  that  appear  to  have  the  fame  conformation. 
To  fome  fifhes,  bred  in  the  fea,  frefii  water  is  immediate  deftrudtion. 
On  the  other  hand,  fome  fifties,  that  live  in  our  lakes  and  ponds,  can- 
not bear  the  fall  water.  This  circumftance  may  poilibly  arife  from  the 
fuperior  w-eight  of  the  fea  wrater.  As,  from  the  great  quantity  of  fait  dif- 
folved  in  its  compofition,  it  is  much  heavier  than  frefh  water,  fo  it  is  pro- 
bable it  lies  with  greater  force  upon  the  organs  of  refpiration,  and  gives 
them  their  proper  and  neceffary  play.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  fifh  which 
3re  ufed  only  to  frefh  w^ater,  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  faline  fluid, 
jmd  expire  in  a manner  fuffocated  in  the  groffnefs  of  the  ftrange  element. 

There 
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There  are  Tome  tribes,  however,  that  fpend  a part  of  their  feafon  in  the 
one,  and  a part  in  the  other.  Thus  the  falmon , the Jhad , the  fmelt,  and 
the Jloundery  annually  quit  their  native  ocean,  and  come  up  our  rivers 
to  depofit  their  fpawn.  This  feems  the  moll;  important  bufmefs  of 
their  lives;  and  there  is  no  danger  which  they  will  not  encounter,  even 
to  the  furmounting  precipices,  to  find  a proper  place  for  the  depofition 
of  their  future  offspring.  The  falmon,  upon  thefc  occafions,  is  feen  to 
afeend  rivers  five  hundred  miles  from  the  lea,  and  to  brave,  wnot  only 
the  danger  of  various  enemies,  but  alfo  to  fpring  up  catarafts  as 
high  as  a houfe.  As  foon  as  they  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  torrent, 
they  l'eem  difappointed  to  meet  the  obffruffion,  and  fwim  fome  paces 
back.  I hey  then  take  a view  of  the  danger  that  lies  before  them,  fur- 
vey  it  motionlefs  for  fome  minutes,  advance,  and  again  retreat.  At 
lalf,  however,  iummoning  up  all  their  force,  they  take  a leap  from 
the  bottom,  their  body  llraight,  and  ftrongly  in  motion  ; and  thus 
moft  frequently  clear  every  obftrudtion.  It  fometimes,  happens,  that 
they  want  ftrength  to  make  the  leap ; and  then,  in  our  fiiheries,  they 
are  taken  in  their  defeent.  But  the  length  of  the  voyage  performed 
by  thefe  fifhes,  is  fport,  if  compared  to  what  is  annually  undertaken 
by  fome  tribes  that  conffantly  refide  in  the  ocean.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  cod,  the  haddock,  the  whiting,  the  mackarel,  the  tunny,  the  her- 
ring, and  the  pilchard. 


The  Cod. 

The  cod  appears  to  be  the  foremoft  of  this  wandering  tribe ; and  is 
only  found  in  our  northern  part  of  the  world.  This  animal’s  chief 
place  of  refort  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  find 
banks  that  lie  off  Cape- Breton.  That  extenfive  flat  feems  to  be  no  o- 
ther  than  the  broad  top  of  a fea-mountain,  extending  above  five  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  furrounded  with  a deeper  fea.  " Thither  the  cod 
annually  repair  m numbers  beyond  the  power  of  calculation,  to  feed 
on  the  quantity  of  worms  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  fandv  bottom, 
lhey  are  taken  m fuch  quantities,  that  they  fupply  all  Europe  with  a 
conhderabie  fhare  of  provifion.  The  Englifh  have  fiages  erected  all  a- 
long  the  fhore  for  faking  and  drying  them  ; and  the  filhermen,  who 
take  them  with  the  hook  and  line,  draw  them  in  as  faff  as  they  can 
throw  out.  This  immenfe  havock,  however,  makes  but  a very  fmall 
dimmution,  when  compared  to  their  numbers ; and  when  their  provi- 
fion  there  is  exhaufted  or  the  feafon  for  propagation  returns,  they  go 
off  to  the  polar  feas,  where  they  depofit.  ' " 

tn  T j HadJod'  the  Siting,  and  the  Mackarel,  are  thought,  by  fome, 
to  be  dnven  upon  our  coafts  rather  by  their  fears  than  their  anpetitTs - 
and  it  is  to  the  pnrfmt  of  the  larger  fillies,  we  owe  their  welcome  vifits.’ 
It  is  much  more  probable,  that  they  come  for  that  food  which  is  found 
m more  plenty  near  the  ihore,  than  farther  out  at  fea.  The  limits  of 

at  d°ead'fte  Precf ly  kn°wn  5 for  if  the  filhermen  put  down  their  lines 
at  the  d, fiance  of  more  than  three  miles  from  Ihore  they  catch  LthtW 
but  dog-filh : a proof  that  the  haddock  is  not  there.  S 

. . The  Herring  and  the  Pilchard. 

Of  all  migrating  filli,  the  herring  and  the  pilchard  take  the  rroff  ad 

ti  udUes0USInV°SeS-  ab°Und  “oft  - th'  Wgheft  northern  it 

titudes.  In  thole  macceffible  leas,  that  are  covered  with  ice  for  a ar.tf 

part  of  the  year,  the  herring  and  pilchard  find  a quiet  and  ftire  reneat 

if  am 
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from  all  their  numerous  enemies.  Thither  neither  man,  nor  their  ftill 
more  deftru&ive  enemy,  the  fin-fifh,  or  the  cachalot,  dares  to  purfue 
them.  The  quantity  of  infeft  food  which  thofe  Teas  fupply,  is  very 
great ; whence,  in  that  remote  fituation,  defended  by  the  icy  rigour  of 
the  climate,  they  live  at  eafe,  and  muliiply  exceedingly  faft.  From 
this  mod  defirable  retreat,  Anderfon  fuppofes  they  would  never  depart, 
but  that  their  numbers  render  it  necelfary  for  them  to  migrate ; and, 
as  bees  from  a hive,  they  are  compelled  to  feek  for  other  retreats. 

For  this  reafon,  the  great  colony  is  feen  to  fet  out  from  the  icy  fea 
about  the  middle  of  winter ; compofed  of  mod  incredible  numbers. 
But  they  no  fooner  leave  their  retreats,  but  millions  of  enemies  appear 
to  thin  their  fquadrons.  The  fin-filh  and  the  cachalot  fwallow  numbers 
at  a yawn.  The  porpefles,  the  grampus,  the  ihark,  and  the  whole  nu- 
merous tribe  of  dog-fifh,  find  them  an  eafy  prey,  and  defid  from  ma- 
king war  upon  each  other.  Befides  the  unnumbered  flocks  of  fea-fowl 
that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  pole,  watch  the  outfet  of  their  dangerous 
migration,  and  lpread  extenfive  ruin. 

In  this  exigence,  the  defencelefs  emigrants  find  no  other  fafety  but 
by  crouding  clofer  together,  and  leaving  to  the  outmofl  bands  the  dan- 
ger of  being  the  fird  devoured.  Thus,  like  flieep  when  frighted,  that 
always  rnn  together  in  a body,  and  each  finding  fome  protection  in 
being  but  one  of  many  that  are  equally  liable  to  invafion,  they  are  feen 
to  feparate  into  lhoals,  one  body  of  which  moves  to  the  wed,  and  pours 
down  along  the  coads  of  America,  as  far  fouth  as  Carolina,  and  but 
feldom  farther.  In  Chefapeak  Bay,  the  annual  innundation  of  thefe 
filh  is  fo  great,  that  they  cover  the  fhores  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  be- 
come a nuifance.  Thofe  that  hold  more  to  the  ead,  and  come  down 
towards  Europe,  endeavour  to  fave  themfelves  from  their  mercilefs 
purfuers,  by  approaching  the  fird  fhore  they  can  find.  And  that  which 
fird  offers  in  their  defcent,  is  the  coad  of  Iceland,  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  Upon  their  arrival  on  that  coad,  their  phalanx,  which  has  al- 
ready differed  confiderably,  is  neverthelefs  of  amazing  extent,  depth, 
and  clofenefs,  covering  an  extent  of  fhore  as  large  as  the  ifland  itfelf. 
The  whole  water  feems  alive  ; and  is  feen  black  to  a great  didance. 

That  body  which  comes  upon  our  coads,  begins  to  appear  off  the 
Shetland  Ifles  in  April.  Thefe  are  the  fore-runners  of  the  grand  fhoal 
which  defcends  in  June;  while  its  arrival  is  ealily  announced,  by  the 
number  of  its  greedy  attendants,  the  gannet,  the  gull,  the  fhark,  and 
the  porpeffes.  When  the  main  body  is  arrived,  its  breadth  and  depth 
is  fuch  as  to  alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into 
^iflinCt  columns,  of  five  or  fix  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  broad  ; while 
the  water  before  them  curls  up,  as  if  forced  from  its  place.  Some- 
times they  link  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rife  again 
to  the  furface  ; and,  in  bright  weather,  reflect  a variety  of  fplendid  co- 
lours, like  a field  befpangled  with  purple,  gold  and  azure.  The  fdher- 
men  are  ready  prepared  to  give  them  a proper  reception  ; and,  by  nets 
made  for  the  occafion,  they  take  fometimes  above  two  thoufand  barrels 
at  a draught. 

The  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  fifhes  are  impregnated  is  wholly 
unknown.  All  that  obvioufiy  offers  is,  that  in  ponds  the  fexes  are  of- 
ten feen  together  among  the  long  grafs  at  the  edge  of  the  water ; that 
there  they  feem  to  ffruggle ; and  that  during  this  time  they  are  in  a 
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fhte  of  fuffering  ; they  grow  thin  ; they  lofe  their  appetite,  and  their 
flefti  becomes  flabby  ; the  fcales  of  fome  grow  rough,  and  they  lofe  their 
luftre.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  time  of  coupling  is  over,  their  ap- 
petite returns ; they  re-affume  their  natural  agility,  and  their  fcales  be- 
come brilliant  and  beautilul. 

The  power  of  increafing  in  thefe  animals,  exceeds  our  idea,  as  it 
would,  in  a very  ftiort  time,  outflrip  all  calculation.  Although  the 
ufual  way  with  fpinous  fillies  is  to  produce  by  fpawn  ; yet  there  are 
iome,  fuch  as  the  eel  and  the  blenny,  that  are  known  to  bring  forth 
their  young  alive. 

With  refpedt  to  the  growth  of  fiflies,  it  is  obferved,  that  among  carps, 
particularly  the  firft  year,  they  grow  to  about  the  fize  of  the  leal  of  a 
willow  tree  ; and  at  two  years,  they  are  about  four  inches  long.  They 
o-row  but  one  inch  more  the  third  feafon,  which  is  five  inches.  Thofe 
of  four  years  old  are  about  fix  inches  ; and  feven  after  the  fifth.  From 
that  to  eight  years  old  they  are  found  to  be  large  in  proportion  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  pond,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches.  With  regard  to 
iea-fifh,  the  fifhermen  affure  us  that  a fifli  muft  be  fix  years  old  before 
it  is  fit  to  be  ferved  up  to  table.  « They  inftance  it  in  the  growth  of  a 
mackarel.  They  allure  us  that  thofe  of  a year  old  are  as  large  as  one’s 
finger ; that  thofe  of  two  years,  are  about  twice  that  length  ; at  three 
and  four  years,  they  are  that  fmall  kind  of  mackarel  that  have  neither 
milts  nor  rows  ; and  between  five  and  fix,  they  are  thofe  full  grown 
fifh  that  are  ferved  up  to  our  tables.  In  the  fame  manner,  with  regard 
to  flat  fiflies,  they  tell  us  that  the  turbot  and  barbie  at  one  year  are  about 
the  fize  of  a crown  piece  ; the  fecond.  year  as  large  as  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand  ; and  at  the  fifth  and  fixth  year,  they  are  large  enough  to  be  fer- 
ved up  to  table.  Thus  it  appears  that  fifh  are  a confiderable  time  in 
arriving  at  their  full  growth,  and  that  they  are  a long  time  deftroyed 
before  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  be  deftroyers*. 

All  fifli  live  upon  each  other,  in  fome  Rate  of  their  exiftence.  Thofe 
with  the  largeft  mouths,  attack  and  deftroy  the  largeft  kinds  ; thofe 
whofe  mouths  are  lefs,  lie  in  wait  for  the  fmaller  fry  ; and  even  thefe 
chiefly  fubfift  upon  fpawn.  Of  thofe  which  live  in  the  ocean  of  the 
fpinous  kinds,  the  Dorado  is  the  moll  voracious.  This  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  tropical  climates ; and  is  at  once  the  moft  a<5tive,  and  the 
mod  beautiful  of  the  finny  race.  It  is  about  fix  feet  long.  The  back 
is  all  over  enamelled  with  fpots  of  a bluifli  green  and  filver.  The  tail 
and  fins  are  of  a gold  colour ; and  all  have  a brilliancy  of  tint,  that 
nothing  but  Nature’s  pencil  can  attain  to.  The  eyes  are  placed  on 
each  fide  of  the  head,  large  and  beautiful,  furrounded  with  circles  of 
lhining  gold.  In  the  feas  where  they  are  found,  thefe  fifli  are  always 
in  motion,  and  play  round  fliips  in  full  fail,  with  eafe  and  fecurity. 
They  are  always  either  purfuing  or  purfued,  they  are  feen  continually 
in  a ftate  of  warfare  ; either  defending  themfelves  againft  the  fhark,  or 
darting  after  the  fmaller  fillies.  Above  all  others,  the  Flying-Fish 
moft  abounds  in  thefe  feas ; and  as  it  is  a fmall  animal,  feldom  grow- 
ing above  the  fize  of  a herring,  it  is  chiefly  fought  by  the  dorado. 
Nature  has  furniftied  each  refpedtively  with  the  powers  of  purfuit  and 
evafion.  The  dorado  being  above  fix  feet  long,  yet  not  thicker  than 
a falmon,  and  furniftied  with  a full  complement  of  fins,  cuts  its  way 
Vol.  II.  R through 
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through  the  water  with  amazing  rapidity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
flying-filh  is  furnifhed  with  two  pair  of  fins  longer  than  the  body,  and 
t'hefe  are  alfo  moved  by  a ftronger  let  of  mufcles  than  any  other.  This 
eq.uality  of  power  lee  ms  to  furnith  one  of  the  mod  entertaining  fpec- 
tacles  thofe  feas  can  exhibit.  The  efforts  to  feize  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  arts  to  efcape  on  the  other,  are  perieiftly  amufing.  The  dorado  is 
feen,  upon  this  occafion,  darting  after  its  prey,  which  will  not  leave 
the  water,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  fwimming,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  chace.  But,  like  an  hunted  hare,  being -tired  at  laft:,  it  then  has 
recourfe  to  flight.  The  long  fins,  which  began  to  grow  ufelefs  in  the 
water,  are  now  exerted  in  a different  manner  and  a different  dire&ion 
to  that  in  which  they  were  employed  in  fwimming.  By  thefe  means 
the  timid  little  animal  riles  from  the  water,  and  flutters  over  its  furface, 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  till  the  mufcles  employed  in  moving 
the  wings  are  enfeebled  by  that  particular  manner  of  exertion.  By  this 
time,  however,  they  have  acquired  a frefh  power  of  renewing  their  ef- 
forts in  the  water,  and  the  animal  is  capable  of  proceeding  with  fome 
velocity  by  fwimming.  But  Hill  the  a£tive  enemy  keeps  it  in  view,  and 
drives  it  again  from  the  deep  ; till,  ai  length  the  poor  little  creature  is 
feen  to  dart  to  lhorter  di fiances,  to  flutter  with  greater  effort,  and  to 
drop  down  at  laft  into  the  mouth  of  its  fierce  purfuer.  Not  the  dorado 
alone,  but  all  animated  nature  feems  combined  againft  this  little  fifh, 
which  appears  to  poffefs  double  powers,  only  to  be  fubje<51  to  greater 
dangers.  For  though  it  fhould  efcape  its  enemies  of  the  deep,  yet  the 
tropic  bird  and  the  albatrofs  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to  feize  it. 
Thus  purfued  in  either  element,  it  fometimes  feeks  refuge  from  a new 
enemy  ; and  it  often  happens  that  whole  fhoals  of  them  fall  oil  fhip- 
board,  where  they  furnifh  man  with  an  objeff  of  ufelefs  curiofity. 

The  greeftinefs  with  which  fea  fifh  devour  the  bait  is  prodigious,  if 
compared  with  the  manner  they  take  it  in  frefh  water.  The  lines  of  fuch 
filhermen  as  go  to  fea,  are  coarfe,  thick  and  clumfy,  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  which  are  ufed  in  rivers.  Their  baits  are  feldom  more  than  a 
a piece  of  fifh,  or  the  flefh  of  fome  quadruped,  ftuck  on  the  hook  in  a 
bungling  manner  ; and  fcarce  any  art  is  employed  to  conceal  the  de- 
ception. But  it  is  otherwife  in  frefh  water  j the  lines  muft  often  be 
drawn  to  an  lvair-like  finenfcls  ; they  muft  be  tindlured  of  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  ftream  ; the  bait  muft  be  formed  with  the  niceft  art,  and 
even  if  pofflble  to  exceed  the  perfection  of  nature.  Notwith (landing 
this,  the  fifties  approach  it  with  diffidence,  and  often  fwim  round  it 
with  difdain.  The  cod,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  inftant 
the  hook,  which  is  only  baited  with  the  guts  of  the  animal  laft  taken, 
is  dropped  into  the  water,  darts  to  it  at  once,  and  the  fifhermen  have 
hut  to  pull  up  as'falt  as  they  throw  down.  But  it  is  otherwife  with 
thofe  who  fifh  in  frefh  waters,  they  muft  wait  whole  hours  in  fruitlefs 
expectation  ; and  the  patience  of fjhermen  is  proverbial  among  us. 

This  comparative  negletff  of  food,  which  is  found  in  all  the  tribes  of 
frefii  water  fifties,  renders  them  lefs  turbulent  and  lefs  deftru&ive  a- 
jnpng  each  other.  Of  all  thefe  the  Pike  is  the  moil  adtive  and  voraci- 
ous ; and  our  poets,  whole  bufiriefs  it  is  to  obferve  the  furface  of  na- 
ture, have  called  it  the  tyrant  of  the  watery  plain.  The  pike  will  at- 
tack every  fifth  lefs  than  itfelf ; and  it  is  fometimes  feen  choaked,  by 
attempting  to  fvvallow  fuch  as  are  too  large.  It  is  no  matter  of  what 
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fpecles  the  animal  it  purfues  appears  to  be,  whether  of  another  or  of  its 
own.  All  are  indifcriminately  devoured.  Every  fifli,  therefore,  owes 
its  fafety  to  its  minutenefs,  its  celerity,  or  its  courage  : nor  does  the 
pike  confine  itfelf  to  feed  on  f.fh  and  frogs.  It  will  draw  down  the 
water-rat  and  the  young  ducks,  as  they  are  fwimming  about.  Gc  frier 
tells  us  of  a mule  that  (lopped  to  drink  in  the  water,  when  a famifhed 
pike,  that  was  near,  feized  it  by  the  nole,  nor  was  it  difengaged  till  the 
bead  flung  it  on  the  lliorc.  So  great  is  their  rapacity,  that  they  will 
contend  with  the  otter  for  its  prey,  and  even  endeavour  to  force  it 
from  him. 

As  f i ( h are  enemies  to  one  another,  fo  each  fpecies  is  in  felled  with 
worms  of  different  kinds,  peculiar  to  itfeli.  ine  great  fifh  abound 
with  them;  and  the  little  ones  are  not  entirely  iree.  lliefe  trouble-, 
fome  vermin  lodge  themfelves  either  in  the  jaws,  and  the  inteflines  in- 
ternally, or  near  the  tins  without.  When  fifli  are  healthy  and  (at, 
they  are  not  much  annoyed  by  them  ; but  in  winter,  when  they  are 
lean  or  fickly,  they  fuffer  very  much. 

Nor  does  the  reputed  longevity  of  this  clafs  fecure  them  from  their 
peculiar  diforders.  They  are  not  only  affected  by  too  much  cold,  but 
there  are  frequently  certain  difpohtions  of  the  element  in  which  they 
reflde,  unfavourable  to  their  health  and  propagation.  Some  ponds 
they  will  not  breed  in,  however  artlully  difpofed  for  fupplying  them 
with  frefli  recruits  of  water,  as  well  as  provision.  In  fome  feafons  alio 
they  are  found  to  feel  epidemic  diforders,  and  are  feen  dead  by  the 
water-fide,  without  any  apparent  caufe. 

That  fome  fifhes  in  the  warm  climates  are  poifonous  when  eaten, 
cannot  be  doubted.  We  have  a paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions, 
giving  an  account  of  the  poifonous  qualities  of  thofe  found  at  New 
Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  Hands.  The  author  there  allures  us, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  fifh  of  that  dreary  coaft.  are  all  of  a dead- 
ly nature.  Their  (mailed  efFedts  being  to  bring  on  a terrible  pain  in 
the  joints,  which,  if  terminating  favourably,  leaves  the  patient  without 
any  appetite  for  feveral  days  after.  It  is  not  thofe  of  the  mod  deform- 
ed or  of  the  mod  frightful  figure,  that  are  alone  to  be  dreaded.  All 
kinds,  at  different  times,  are  alike  dangerous;  and  the  lame  fpecies 
which  has  this  day  ferved  for  nourifliment,  is  the  next,  if  tried,  found 
to  be  fatal ! 

Happy  Britain!  where  the  fea  furnifhes  an  abundant  and  luxurious 
repad,  and  the  frelh  waters  an  innocent  and  harmlefs  pafiime  ; where 
the  angler,  in  chearful  folitude,  flrolls  by  the  edge  of  the  dream,  and 
fears  neither  the  coiled  fnake,  nor  the  lurking  crocodile.  There  he  can 
retire  at  night,  with  his  few  trouts,  to  borrow  the  charming  del'cription 
of  old  Walton,  to  fome  friendly  cottage,  where  the  landlady  is  hofpi- 
table,  and  the  daughter  is  beautiful.  The  room  is  clean,  and  twenty 
ballads  are  duck  about  the  wall ! There  he  can  enjoy  the  company  of 
a talkative  brother  fportfman,  have  his  trouts  d relied  for  fupper,  tell 
tales,  fing  old  tunes,  or  make  a catch  ! There  he  can  talk  of  the  won- 
ders of  nature  with  learned  admiration,  or  find  fome  harmlefs  fport  to 
content  him,  and  pafs  away  a little  time,  without  offence  to  God,  or 
injury  to  man  ! 
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CHAP.  xxxir. 

OF  SHELL-FISH  IN  GENERAL THE  CRUSTACEOUS  CLASS THE  LOBSTER 

THE  CRAB THE  LAND-CRAB THE  SOLDIER-CRAB THE  TORTOISE 

THE  LAND  TORTOISE THE  TURTLE OF  TE  ST  ACEOU  S- F I S H E S 

OF  THE  TURBINATED  OR  SNAIL  KIND THE  GARDEN  SNAIL THE 

FRESH-WATER-SNAIL THE  SEA-SNAIL THE  NAUTILUS OF  BIVAL- 

VED  FISH — THE  MUSCLE THE  OYSTER THE  COCKLE THE  SCOL- 

LON THE  RAZOR-FISH OF  PEARLS  AND  THE  FISHERY OF  MULTI- 
VALVE SHELL-FISH THE  SEA-URCHIN THE  PHOLADES. 

XN  defcribing  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  a clafs  of  animals  occur, 
that  mankind,  from  the  place  of  their  refidence,  have  been  content 
to  call  fifh ; but  that  naturalifts,  from  their  formation,  have  juftly  agreed 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  name.  Indeed,  the  affinity  many  of  this  kind 
bear  to  the  infeft  tribe,  may  very  well  plead  for  the  hiftorian,  who 
ranks  them  rather  as  infetfs.  However  the  common  language  of  a 
country  mud  not  be  {lightly  invaded;  the  names  of  things  may  remain, 
if  the  philofopher  be  careful  to  give  precifion  to  our  idea  of  them. 

There  are  two  daffies  of  animals,  inhabiting  the  water,  which  com- 
monly receive  the  name  of  fillies,  entirely  different  from  thofe  we  have 
been  defcribing,  and  alfo  very  diftintf  from  each  other.  Thefe  are  di- 
vided by  naturalifts  into  Cruftaceous  and  Teftaceous  animals.  They 
are  both  totally  unlike  fifties  to  appearance,  and  feem  to  invert  the  order 
of  nature ; and  as  thofe  have  their  bones  on  the  infide,  and  their  muf- 
cles  hung  upon  them  for  the  purpofes  of  life  and  motion;  thefe,  on  the 
contrary,  have  all  their  bony  parts  on  the  outftde,  and  all  their  mufcles 
within.  Indeed  all  who  have  feen  a lobfter  or  an  oyfter,  perceive  that 
the  Ihell  in  thefe  bears  a ftrong  analogy  to  the  bones  of  other  animals; 
and,  that,  by  thefe  (hells,  the  animal  is  fuftained  and  defended. 

Cruftaceous  fifh,  fuch  as  the  crab  and  the  lobfter,  have  a fhell  not  quite 
of  a ftony  hardnefs,  but  rather  refembling  a firm  cruft,  and  in  fome 
mealure  capable  of  yielding.  Teftaceous  fifties,  fuch  as  the  oyfter  or 
cockle,  are  furniftied  with  a Ihell  ol  a ftony  hardnefs  ; very  brittle,  and 
incapable  oi  yielding.  Of  the  cruftaceous  kinds  are  the  lobfter,  the 
crab,  and  the  tortoile.  Of  the  teftaceous  forts,  are  that  infinite  tribe 
of  oyfters,  mufcles,  cockles,  and  fea-fnails. 

7*J he  Loljler  Kind. 

However  different  in  figure  the  lobfter  and  the  crab  may  feem,  their 
manners  and  conformation  are  nearly  the  fame.  With  all  the  voraci- 
ous appetites  of  fifties,  they  are  condemned  to  lead  an  infeft  life  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  though  prefled  by  continual  hunger,  they 
are  often  obliged  to  wait  till  accident  brings  them  their  prey.  Though 
without  any  warmth  in  their  bodies,  or  even  without  red  blood  circula- 
ting through  their  veins,  they  are  animals  wonderfully  voracious. 
Whatever  they  feize  upon  that  has  life,  is  furs  to  perifti.  They  even 
devour  each  other.  Lut  wnat  is  moft  fingular  is,  they  may,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  faid  to  eat  themfelves ; as  they  change  their  ihell  and 
their  ftomach  every  year,  and  their  old  ftomach  is  generally  the  firft 
STforfel  that  ferves  to  glut  the  new. 
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The  Loljler  is  an  animal  of  fo  extraordinary  a form,  that  thofe  who 
firft  fee  it  are  apt  to  miftake  the  head  for  the  tail.  It  is  foon  difcovered 
however,  that  the  animal  moves  with  its  claws  foremoft  ; and  that  the 
part  which  plays  within  ltfelf  by  joints,  like  a coat  ot  armour,  is  the 
tail.  The  mouth,  like  that  of  infers,  opens  the  long  way  of  the  body, 
not  crofs-ways,  as  with  man,  and  the  higher  race  of  animals.  It  is 
furniihed  with  two  teeth  for  the  comminution  of  its  food  ; but  as  thefe 
are  not  fufficient,  it  has  three  more  in  the  ftomach  ; one  on  each  fide, 
and  the  other  below.  Between  the  two  teeth  there  is  a flelhy  fublbnce, 
in  the  Ihape  of  a tongue.  The  inteftines  coafilt  of  one  long  bowel, 
which  reaches  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent;  but  what  this  animal  dif- 
fers in  from  all  others,  is,  that  the  fpinal  marrow  is  in  the  breaft  bone. 
It  is  furniihed  with  two  long  feelers  or  horns,  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
that  feem  to  corred  the  dimnefs  of  its  light,  and  to  apprize  the  animal 
of  its  danger,  or  of  its  prey.  The  tail,  or  that  jointed  inftrument  at 
the  other  end,  is  the  grand  inftrument  ol  motion ; and  with  this  it  can 
raife  itfelf  in  the  water.  Under  this  we  ufually  fee  lodged  the  fpawn 
in  great  abundance;  every  pea  adhering  to  the  next  by  a very  fine  fila- 
ment, which  is  hardly  perceiveable.  Every  lobfter  is  an  hermaphro- 
dite, and  vs  fuppofed  to  be  felf-impregnated.  The  ovary,  or  place 
where  the  fpawn  is  firft  produced,  is,  toward  the  tail,  where  a red  fub- 
ftance  is  always  found,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a clufter  of  peas,  that 
are  two  fmall  for  exclufion.  From  this  receptacle  there  go  two  canals, 
that  open  on  each  fide  at  the  jointures  of  the  thell,  at  the  belly.  Through 
thefe  the  peas  defcend  to  be  excluded,  and  placed  under  the  tail,  where 
the  animal  preferves  them  from  danger  till  being  furniihed  with  limbs 
and  motion,  they  drop  off  into  the  water. 

When  the  young  lobfters  leave  the  parent,  they  immediately  feelc 
for  refuge  in  the  fmalleft  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  fuch-like  crevices  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  where  the  entrance  is  but  fmall,  and  the  opening 
can  be  eafily  defended.  There,  without  feeming  to  take  any  food, 
they  grow  larger  in  a few  weeks  time,  from  the  mere  accidental  fub- 
ftances  which  the  wTater  walhes  to  their  retreats.  By  this  time  alfo 
they  acquire  an  hard,  firm  Ihell,  which  furnilhes  them  with  both  cffen- 
five  and  defenfive  armour.  They  then  begin  to  iffue  from  their  fortref- 
fes,  and  boldly  creep  along  the  bottom,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  more 
diminutive  plunder.  The  fpawn  of  fifh,  the  fmallcr  animals  of  their 
own  kind,  but  chiefly  the  worms  that  keep  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
fupply  them  with  provifion.  They  keep  in  this  manner  clofe  among 
the  rocks,  bufily  employed  in  fcratching  up  the  land  with  their  claws 
for  worms,  or  furprifing  fuch  heedlefs  animals  as  fall  within  their 
grafp.  They  have  therefore  little  to  apprehend,  except  from  each 
other ; for  in  them,  as  among  fifties,  the  large  are  the  molt  formidable 
of  all  enemies  to  the  fmall. 

But  this  life  of  abundance  and  fecurity  is  foon  to  have  a molt  dan- 
gerous interruption.  The  body  of  the  lobfter  (till  continuing  to  in- 
creafe,  while  its  Ihell  remains  of  the  fame  fize,  the  animal  becomes  too 
large  for  its  habitation,  and  muft  get  rid  of  it.  The  young  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  that  grow  falter,  as  I am  allured  by  the  filhermen, 
change  their  Ihell  oftener  than  the  old,  who  come  to  their  full  growth, 
^nd  who  remain  in  the  fame  Ihell  often  for  two  vears  together.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  all  thefe  animals  change  their  ihell  once  a year ; and 
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this  is  not  only  a moll  painful  operation,  but  alfo  fubje&s  them  to  eve- 
ry danger.  Juft  before  calling  its  fhell,  it  throws  itfelf  upon  its  back, 
ftrikes  its  claws  againft  each  other,  and  every  limb  feems  to  tremble. 
Its  feelers  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  body  is  in  violent  motion.  It 
then  fwells  itfelf  in  an  unufual  manner,  and  at  laft  the  fhell  is  feen  to 
divide  at  its  junctures.  It  alfo  feems  turned  infide  out;  and  its  fto- 
tnach  comes  away  with  its  fhell.  After  this,  by  the  fame  operation, 
it  difengages  itfelf  of  the  claws,  which  burft  at  the  joints  ; the  animal, 
with  a tremulous  motion,  cafting  them  off  as  man  would  kick  off  a boot 
that  was  too  big  for  him. 

Thus,  in  a fhort  time,  this  wonderful  creature  finds  itfelf  at  liberty; 
but  in  fo  weak  and  enfeebled  a ftate,  that  it  continues  for  feveral  hours 
motionlefs.  Indeed,  fo  violent  and  painful  is  the  operation,  that  many 
of  them  die  under  it ; and  thofe  which  furvive,  are  in  fuch  a wreakly 
ftate  for  fome  time,  that  they  neither  take  food,  nor  venture  from  their 
retreats.  Immediately  after  this  change,  they  have  not  only  the  foft- 
nefs,  but  the  timidity  of  a worm.  Every  animal  of  the  deep  is  then  a 
powerful  enemy,  which  they  can  neither  efcape  nor  oppofe ; and  this, 
in  faff,  is  the  time  when  the  dog.fifh,  the  cod,  and  the  ray,  devour  them 
by  hundreds.  But  this  ftate  of  defencelefs  imbecility  continues  for  a very 
ftiort  time.  The  animal,  in  lefs  than  two  days,  is  feen  to  have  the 
fkin  that  covered  its  body  grown  almoft  as  hard  as  before : its  appetite 
is  feen  to  encreafe  ; and,  the  fit  ft  objed  that  tempts  its  gluttony,  is  its 
own  ftomach,  of  which  it  fo  lately  got  rid.  This  it  devours  with  great 
eagernefs  ; and  fome  time  after  even  eats  its  former  fhell.  In  about 
forty  eight  hours,  in  proportion  to  the  animal’s  health  and  llrength, 
the  new  fhell  is  perfectly  formed,  and  as  hard  as  that  which  was  but 
juft  thrown  afide. 

When  the  lobfter  is  completely  equipped  in  its  new  fhell,  it  then  ap- 
pears how  much  it  has  grown  in  the  fpace  of  a very  few  days.  If  the 
dimenfions  of  the  old  (hell  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the  new,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  creature  is  increafed  above  a third  in  its  fize  ; and, 
like  a boy  that  has  outgrown  his  clothes,  it  feems  wonderful  how  the 
deferted  fhell  was  able  to  contain  fo  great  an  animal  as  fills  the  new. 

The  creature  thus  equipped,  not  only  with  a complete  covering, 
but  alfo  furnifhed  w’ith  a greater  fhare  of  ftrength  and  courage,  ven- 
tures more  boldly  among  the  animals  at  the  bottom  ; and  not  a week 
paffes  that  in  its  combats  it  does  not  fuffer  fome  mutilation.  A joint, 
or  even  a whole  claw,  is  fometimes  fnapped  off  in  thefe  encounters. 
At  certain  feafons  of  the  year  thefe  animals  never  meet  without  an  en- 
gagement. In  thefe,  to  come  off  with  the  lofs  of  a leg,  or  even  a 
claw,  is  confidered  as  no  great  calamity.  The  viflor  carries  off  the 
fpoil  to  feaft  upon  at  his  leal'ure,  while  the  other  retires  from  the  de- 
leat  to  wait  for  a thorough  repair.  This  repair  is  not  long  in  making. 
From  the  place  where  the  joint  of  the  claw  was  cut  away,  is  feen  in  a 
mod  furprifing  manner  to  burgeon  out  the  beginning  of  a new  claw. 
This,  if  obferved,  at  firft,  is  fmall  and  tender,  but  grows,  in  the 
fpace  of  three  weeks,  to  be  almoft  as  large  and  as  powerful  as  the  old 
one.  I fay  almoft  as  large,  for  it  never  arrives  to  the  full  fize.  This 
too  is  the  reafon  we  generally  find  the  claws  of  the  lobfters  of  unequal 
^magnitude. 
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Of  this  extraordinary  yet  well  known  animal  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, with  fome  differences  in  the  claws,  but  little  in  the  habits  or  con- 
formation. It  is  found  above  three  feet  long  ; and  if  we  may  admit 
the  (hrimp  and  the  prawn  into  the  clafs,  though  unfurnifhed  with  claws, 
it  is  found  not  above  an  inch.  Thefe  all  live  in  the  water,  and  can 
bear  its  abfence  but  a few  hours.  The  fhell  is  black  when  taken 
out  of  the  water,  but  turns  red  by  boiling.  The  mod  common  way 
of  taking  the  lobfter  is  in  a bafket,  or  pot,  as  the  fifhermen  call  it,  made 
of  wicker-work,  in  which  they  put  the  bait,  and  then  throw  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lea,  in  fix  or  ten  fathom  water.  The  lobfters  creep  into 
this  for  the  fake  of  the  bait,  but  are  unable  to  extricate  theml'elves. 
The  river  craw-fifh  differs  little  from  the  lobfter,  only  the  on$  will  live 
in  frefh  water,  and  the  other  will  thrive  only  in  the  fea. 

The  Crab. 

The  crab  is  found  equally  upon  land  as  in  the  water.  The  Land- 
crab  is  found  in  fome  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  and  in  great 
abundance  in  all  the  tropical  climates  in  Africa  and  America.  They 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  endued  with  various  properties.  Some  are 
healthful,  delicious,  and  nourilhing  food  ; others  are  poifonous  or  ma- 
lignant to  the  laft  degree  : fome  are  not  above  half  an  inch  broad 
others  are  found  a foot  over  : fome  are  of  a dirty  brown,  and  others 
beautifully  mottled.  That  animal  called  the  violet  crab  of  the  Carib- 
bee  Illands,  is  the  moft  noted,  both  for  its  fhape,  the  delicacy  of  its 
flefh,  and  the  Angularity  of  its  manners. 

The  violet  crab  fomewhat  refembles  two  hands  cut  through  the  mid- 
dle and  joined  together ; for  each  fide  is  like  four  fingers,  and  the  two 
nippers  or  claws  refemble  the  thumbs.  All  the  reft  of  the  body  is  co- 
vered with  a fhell  as  large  as  a man’s  hand  and  bunched  in  the  middle 
on  the  fore-part  of  which  there  are  two  long  eyes  of  the  fize  of  a grain 
of  barley,  tranfparent  as  cryftal  and  hard  as  horn.  A little  below  thefe 
is  the  mouth,  covered  with  a fort  of  barbs,  under  which  there  are  two 
broad  lharp  teeth  white  as  fnow.  They  are  not  placed,  as  in  other  a- 
nimals,  crols-ways,  but  in  the  oppolite  diredfion,  not  unlike  the  blades 
ot  a pair  of  Iciifars.  With  thele  teeth  they  can  eafily  cut  leaves,  fruits, 
and  rotten  wood,  which  they  ufually  feed  upon.  But  their  principal 
inftrument  for  cutting  and  feizing  their  food  is  their  nippers,  which 
catch  fuch  an  hold,  that  the  animal  lofes  the  limb  fooner  than  its  grafp, 
and  is  often  feen  fcampering  off,  having  left  its  claw  in  the  enemy. 
The  faithful  claw  feems  to  perform  its  duty,  and  keeps  for  above  a mi- 
nute fattened  upon  the  finger  while  the  crab  is  making  off*.  In  facf  it 
lofes  no  great  matter  by  leaving  a leg  or  an  arm,  for  they  foon  grow 
again,  and  the  animal  is  found  as  perfedl  as  before. 

This  however,  is  the  leaft  furprizing  part  of  this  creature’s  hiftory, 
W hat  I am  about  to  relate  however,  were  it  not  as  well  known  and  as 
confidently  confirmed  as  any  other  circumftance  in  natural  hiftory, 
might  ft  agger  our  belief.  I hefe  animals  live  not  only  in  a kind  of  fo- 
ciety  in  their  retreats  in  the  mountains,  but  regularly  once  a year  march 
down  to  the  fea-fide  in  a body  of  fome  millions  together.  As  they 
multiply  in  great  numbers,  they  chufe  the  months  of° April  or  May  to 
begin  their  expedition  ; and  then  Tally  out  by  thoufands  from  the  (lumps 
of  hollow  trees,  from  the  clefts  of  rocks, , and  from  the  holes  which 
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they  dig  for  themfelves  under  the  furface  of  the  earth.  At  that  timfi 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  adventurers.  The  fea 
is  their  place  of  dedination,  and  to  that  they  diredl  their  march  with 
right-lined  precifion.  No  geometrician  could  fend  them  to  their  del- 
tined  dation  by  a fhorter  courfe.  They  neither  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  whatever  obftacles  intervene  ; and  even  if  they  meet  with  a houfe, 
they  will  attempt  to  fcale  the  walls.  But  though  this  be  the  general 
order  of  their  route,  they  upon  other  occafions  are  compelled  to  con- 
form to  the  face  of  the  country  ; and  if  it  be  interfered  by  rivers,  they 
are  then  feen  to  wind  along  the  courfe  of  the  dream.  The  proceffion 
fets  forward  from  the  mountains  with  the  regularity  of  an  army  under 
the  conduct  of  an  experienced  commander.  They  are  commonly  di- 
vided into  three  battalions  ; of  which,  the  fird  confilts  of  the  dronged 
and  bolded  males,  that  like  pioneers,  march  forward  to  clear  the  route 
and  to  encounter  the  greated  dangers.  Thefe  are  often  obliged  to  halt 
for  want  of  rain,  and  to  go  into  the  mod  convenient  encampment  till 
the  weather  changes.  The  main  body  of  the  army  is  compofed  of  fe- 
males, which  never  leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  fet  in  for  fome 
time,  and  then  defeend  in  regular  battalia,  being  formed  into  columns 
of  fifty  paces  broad,  and  three  miles  deep.  Three  or  four  days  after 
this  the  rear-guard  follows,  a draggling  undifeiplined  tribe,  of  males 
and  females,  but  neither  fo  robud  nor  fo  numerous  as  the  former.  The 
night  is  mod  favourable  for  their  march ; but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they 
avail  themfelves  of  it ; and  continue  to  move  forward  in  their  flow  uni- 
form manner.  When  the  fun  fliines  and  is  hot  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  they  then  make  an  univerfal  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  When  they  are  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a confufed  dis- 
orderly manner,  holding  up  their  nippers,  with  which  they  fometimes 
tear  off  a piece  of  the  fkin,  and  then  leave  the  weapon  where  they  in- 
flicted the  wound.  They  even  try  to  intimidate  their  enemies ; for  they 
often  clatter  their  nippers  together,  as  if  to  threaten  thole  that  come 
to  didurb  them.  But  though  they  thus  drive  to  be  formidable  to  man, 
they  are  much  more  fo  to  each  other  ; for  if  any  of  them  by  accident 
is  maimed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding,  the  red 
fall  upon  and  devour  it  on  the  fpot,  and  then  purfue  their  journey.. 

When  after  a fatiguing  march,  and  efcaping  a thoufand  dangers,  for 
they  are  fometimes  three  months  in  getting  to  the  lhore,  they  have  ar- 
rived at  their  dedined  port,  they  prepare  to  cad  their  fpawn.  The 
peas  are  as  yet  within  their  bodies,  and  not  excluded,  as  is  ufual 
in  animals  of  this  kind,  under  the  tail ; for  the  creature  waits  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fea-water  to  help  the  delivery.  For  this  purpofc, 
the  crab  has  no  fooner  reached  the  fhore,  than  it  eagerly  goes  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  lets  the  waves  wafh  over  its  body  two  or  three 
times.  This  feems  only  a preparation  for  bringing  their  fpawn  to  ma- 
turity ; for  without  farther  delay  they  withdraw  to  feek  a lodging  upon 
land.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fpawn  grows  larger,  is  excluded  out  of  the 
body,  and  dicks  to  the  barbs  under  the  flap,  or  more  properly  the  tail. 
This  bunch  is  as  big  as  an  hen’s  egg,  and  is  like  the  roes  of  herrings. 
In  this  date  of  pregnancy,  they  once  more  feek  the  fhore  for  the  lad 
time,  and  lhaking  off  their  fpawn  into  the  water,  leave  accident  to  bring 
it  to  maturity.  At  this  time  whole  fhoals  of  hungry  fifli  are  at  the 
lhore,  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  crabs  eggs  are  immediately  devoured 
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• by  thefe  rapacious  invaders.  The  eggs  that  efcape  are  hatched  under 
the  land  ; and  foon  after  millions  at  a time  of  thefe  little  crabs  are  fcen 
to  quit  the  (hore,  and  to  travel  up  to  the  mountains. 

The  old  ones*  however,  are  not  fo  active  to  return.  They  have  be- 
come fo  feeble  and  lean,  that  they  can  hardly  creep  along,  and  the 
fieih  at  that  time  changes  its  colour.  Molt  of  them,  therefore,  are 
obliged  to  continue  in  the  flat  parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover 
holes  in  the  earth,  which  they  cover  at  the  mouth  with  leaves  and  dirt* 
that  no  air  may  enter.  There  they  throw  off  their  old  (hells,  which 
they  leave  as  it  were  quite  whole,  the  place  where  they  opened  on  the 
belly  being  unfeen.  At  that  time  they  are  entirely  naked*  and  almoff 
without  motion  for  fix  days  together,  when  they  become  fo  fat  as  to 
be  delicious  food.  They  have  then  under  their  (tomachs  four  large 
white  Hones,  which  gradually  decreale  in  proportion  as  the  (hell  har- 
dens, and  when  they  come  to  perfe&ion  are  not  to  be  found.  Now 
the  animal  is  feen  to  make  its  way  dowdy  back  5 and  all  this  is  moil 
commonly  performed  in  the  (pace  of  fix  weeks. 


The  defeent  of  thefe  creatures  for  fuch  important  purpofes  deferves 
our  admiration  5 hut  there  is  an  animal  of  the  loblter  kind  that  annual- 
ly delcends  from  its  mountains  in  like  manner,  and  for  purpofes  dill 
more  important  and  various.  Its  defeent  is  not  only,to  produce  an  off- 
spring, but  to  procure  a covering;  not  only  to  fecure  a family,  but  to 
furnilh  an  houfe.  The  animal  I mean  is  the  foldler-crab , which  is  fome- 
what  like  the  lobder,  if  diveded  of  its  fhcll.  It  is  ufually  about  four 
inches  long,  has  no  died  behind,  but  is  covered  down  to  the  tail  with 
a rough  fkin,  terminating  in  a point.  It  is  however  armed  with  ftrono- 
hard  nippers  before,  like  the  lobder  ; and  one  of  them  is  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thumb,  and  pinches  mod  powerfully.  It  is,  as  I (aid,  without 
a died  to  any  part  except  its  nippers.  But  what  Nature  has  denied 
this  animal  it  takes  care  to  fupply  by  art.  It  takes  poffeffion  of  the  de- 
ferted  Shell  of  Some  other  animal,  and  reddes  in  it,  till  by  growin"  too 
large  for  its  habitation,  it  is  under  a necedlty  of  change.  °It  is  a na- 
tive of  the  YVed-India  Iilands ; and  like  the  former,  it  is  feen  every 
year  defending  from  the  mountains  to  the  fea-lhore,  to  depodt  its 
Spawn,  and  to  provide  itfeif  with  a new  died.  This  is  a mod  budling 
time  with  it,  having  fo  many  things  to  do;  and,  in  fadt,  it  appears 
very  buiy.  It  is  very  probable  that  its  fird  care  is  to  provide  for  its 
offspring  before  it  attends  to  its  own  wants;  and  it  is  thought,  from 
the  number  of  little  1 hells  which  it  is  feen  to  examine,  that  ic  depofits 
its  ipawn  in  them,  which  thus  is  placed  in  perfedt  fecurity  till  the  time 

Yet  it  is  not  only  till  after  many  trials,  but  many  combats  alfo,  that 
the  foldier  is  completely  accoutered  ; for  there  is  often  a corned  be- 
tween two  of  them  for  lome  favourite  fhell.  They  both  endeavour  to 
take  poffeffion ; they  drike  with  their  claws  ; they  bite  each  other,  till 
the  wreaked  is  obliged  to  yield,  by  giving  up  the  objedf  of  difpute. 
Upon  this  the  vidfor  immediately  takes  poffeffion,  and  parades  in  his 
new  conqued  three  or  four  times  back  and  forward  upon  the  dr  uid  be- 
fore his  envious  antagonid. 

When  this  animal  is  taken,  it  fends  forth  a feeble  cry,  endeavouring 
to  feize  the  enemy  with  its  nippers ; which  if  it  fattens  upon  it  wifi 
fooner  die  than  quit  the  grafp.  The  wound  it  makes  is  very  painful,- 

Yoi-1L  * • 
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and  not  eafily  cured.  For  this  reafon,  and  as  it  is  not  much  efteemei# 
for  its  fldh,  it  is  gcneially  permitted  to  return  to  its  old  retreat  to  the 
mountains  in  fafety.  There  it  continues  till  the  neceffity  of  changing 
once  more,  and  the  delire  of  producing  an  offspring,  expofe  it  to  frefh 
dangers  next  year. 

7" 'or  toifes. 

Tortoifes  are  ufually  divided  into  thofe  that  live  upon  land,  and 
thofe  that  fuhfifl  in  the  water  ; and  ufe  has  made  a diffindtion  even  in 
the  name  ; the  one  being  called  tortoifes,  the  other  turtles.  How- 
ever, Seba  has  proved  that  all  tortoifes  are  amphibious  ; that  the  land 
tortoife  will  live  in  the  water  ; and  that  the  fea  turtle  can  be  fed  upon 
land.  A land  tortoife  was  brought  to  him  that  was  caught  in  one  of 
the  canals  of  Amsterdam,  which  he  kept  for  half  a year  in  his  houfe, 
where  it  lived  very  well  in  both  elements.  When  in  the  water  it  re- 
mained with  its  head  above  the  furface ; when  placed  in  the  fun,  it 
feemed  delighted  with  its  beams,  and  continued  immoveable  while  it 
felt  their  warmth.  The  difference,  therefore,  in  thefe  animals,  arifes 
rather  from  their  habits  than  their  conformation.  Lefides,  upon  exa- 
mination, there  will  be  lefs  variety  found  between  them  than  between 
birds  that  live  upon  land,  and  thofe  that  fwim  upon  the  water. 

All  tortoifes,  in  their  external  form,  relemble  each  other  greatly; 
their  outward  covering  being  compoled  of  two  great  fhells,  the  one 
laid  upon  the  other,  and  only  touching  at  the  edges.  However,  upon 
a dole  infpedion,  we  fhall  find  that  the  upper  lhell  is  compofed  of  no 
lefs  than  thirteen  pieces.  There  are  two  holes  at  either  edge  of  this 
vaulted  body  ; one  for  a very  fmall  head,  (boulders  and  arms,  to  peep 
through,  the  other  at  the  oppofite  edge,  for  the  feet  and  the  tail. 
The  animal  is  never  difengaged  from  thefe  fhells ; and  they  ferve  for 
its  defence  againfl  every  creature  but  man. 

The  land  tortoife  is  generally  found,  from  one  to  five  feet  long, 
from  the  end  of  the  fnout  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ;-  and  from  five  inches 
to  a foot  ar.d  an  half  acrofs  the  back.  It  has  a fmall  head,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  a ferpent : an  eye  without  the  upper  lid  ; the  under  eye- lid 
ferving  to  cover  and  keep  that  organ  in  fafety.  It  has  a firong,  fcaly 
tail,  like  the  lizard.  Its  head  it  can  fnew  and  hide  at  pleafure,  under 
the  great  penthoule  of  its  fhell.  There  it  can  remain  fecure  from  all 
attacks.  As  the  tortoife  lives  wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  it  never 
leeks  the  encounter;  yet,  if  any  of  the  fmaller  animals  attempt  to 
evade  its  repofe,  they  are  fare  to  fuffer.  The  tortoife,  impregnably 
defended,  is  furnilhed  with  luch  a flrength  of  jaw,  that,  though  armed 
only  with  bony  plates  inltead  of  teeth,  wherever  it  faftens,  it  infallibly 
keeps  its  hold,  until  it  has  taken  out  the  piece. 

Though  peaceable  in  itfelf,  it  is  formed  for  war  in  another  refpedt, 
for  it  feems  almofl  endued  with  immortality.  Nothing  can  kill  it;  the 
depriving  it  of  one  of  its  members,  is  but  a flight  injury  ; it  will  live, 
though  deprived  of  its  head.  Tortoifes  are  commonly  known  to  live 
above  eighty  years  ; and  there  was  one  kept  in  the  ArchbiPuop  of  Can- 
terbury’s garden  at  Lambeth,  that  was  above  an  hundred  and  twenty. 
It  was  at  lafl  killed  by  the  fever ity  of  the  froll,  from  which  it  had' 
not  fufficiently  defended  itfelf  in  its  winter  retreat,  which  was  a heap 
o£  land,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Though*. 
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Though  there  is  a circulation  of  blood  in  the  tortoife,  yet  as  the 
Jungs  are  left  out  of  the  circulation,  the  animal  not  affefied  by  it,  can 
live  without  continuing  to  breathe.  In  this  it  refembles  the  bat,  the 
ferpent,  the  mole,  and  the  lizard.  Like  them  too  it  takes  up  its  dars. 
refidence  for  the  winter ; and  in  that  feal'on,  when  its  food  is  no  longer 
in  plenty,  it  luckily  becomes  infenfible  to  the  want.  But  it  mud  not 
be  fuppofed  that,  while  it  is  thus  at  red,  it  totally  difcontinues  to 
breathe.  On  the  contrary,  an  animal  oi  this  kind,  it  put  into  a dole 
veffel,  without  air,  will  foon  be  ftifled ; though  not  io  leaddy  as  in  u 

•date  of  vigour  and  a&ivity.  r 

The  ec;gs  of  all  the  tortoife  kind,  like  thofe  o{  buds,  are  furnilhecl 
with  a yolk  and  a white ; but  the  fhell  is  ddiercnt,  being  ^fomewnat 
like  thofe  foft  eggs  that  hens  exclude  before  their  time.  This  fhell, 
-however,  is  much  thicker  and  (Longer,  and  is  a longer  time  in  coming 
to  maturity  in  the  womb.  ri  he  land  tortoiie  lays  but  lew  in  compuii- 
fon  of  the  fea  turtle,  that  deposits  from  an  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 


hundred  in  a feafon. 

The  amount  of  the  land  tortoife’s  eggs  I have  not  been  able  to  learn  ; 
but,  from  the  fcarcenefs  of  tire  animal,  I am  apt  to  think  they  cannot 
be  very  numerous.  When  it  prepares  to  lay,  the  lemale  icratches  the 
earth  a little,  generally  in  a warm  fituation,  where  the  beams  of  the 
fun  have  their"  full  effeft.  There  depofiting  her  eggs,  and  covering 
them  with  grafs  and  leaves,  flie  forfakes  them,  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  feafon.  The  young  turtoifes  are  generally  excluded  in  a- 
bout  twenty-fix  days  ; but,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  aflids,  or  its 
coldnefs  retards  incubation,  femetimes  it  happens  that  there  is  a difie- 
rence  of  two  or  three  days.  The  little  animals  no  fooner  leave  the  egg, 
than  they  feek  for  their  provifion,  entirely  leli  taught ; and  their  (hell, 
with  which  they  are  covered  from  the  beginning,  expands  and  grow-s 
larger  with  age.  As  it  is  compofed  of  a variety  of  pieces,  they  are  all 
capable  of  extenfion  at  their  futures ; and  the  (hell  admits  increafe  in 
■every  direction. 

It  is  common  enough  to  take  ihefe  animals  into  gardens,  as  they  are 
thought  to  dedroy  infeeds  and  fnails  in  great  abundance.  We  are  even 
told,  that,  in  hot  countries,  they  are  admitted  into  a domedic  Hate, 
as  they  are  great  dedroyers  of  bugs. 

The  Sea  Tortoife , or  T urtle. , as  it  is  now  called,  is  generally  found, 
larger  than  the  former. 

The  Great  Mediterranean  Turtle  is  the  larged  of  the  turtle  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  found  from  five  to  eight  feet  long, 
and  from  fix  to  nine  hundred  pounds  weight ; but,  unluckily,  its  utility 
bears  no  proportion  to  its  fixe,  as  it  is  unfit  for  food,  and  fometimes  poifons 
thofe  who  eat  it.  The  Ihell  alfo,  which  is  a tough,  ftrong  integument, 
like  an  hide,  is  ufelefs.  One  of  thefe  animals  was  taken  in  the  year 
1729,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  nets  that  were  deligned  lor  fmaller 
lilh.  This  turtle,  which  was  of  enormous  (Length,  by  its  own  drug- 
gies, involved  itfelf  in  the  nets,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
doing  mifehief.  Even  thus  (hackled,  it  appeared  terrible  to  the  fifiitr- 
men,  who  were  at  fird  difpofed  to  fiy.  Finding  it  impotent,  however 
they  dragged  it  on  fhore,  where  it  made  a mod  horrible  bellowing  ; 
and  when  they  began  to  knock  it  on  the  head  with  their  gaffs,  it  was 
fceard  at  half  a mile's  didar.ee.  They  were  dill  fuuAr  inlimida- 

b 2 ted 
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ted  by  its  naufeous  and  pefiilential  breath,  which  fo  powerfully  af* 
feded  them,  that  they  were  near  fainting.  This  animal  wanted  but 
four  inches  of  being  eight  feet  long,  and  was  above  two  feet  over. 
Its  fhell  was  more  like  leather  than  the  fhell  of  a tortoife ; and,  unlike 
all  other  animals  ot  this  kind,  it  was  furniflied  with  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  one  rank  behind  another,  like  thole  of  a fhark.  Its  feet  alfo, 
different  from  the  reft  of  this  kind,  wanted  claws ; and  the  tail  was 
quite  difengaged  Item  the  fhell,  and  Hi  teen  inches  long,  more  like 
that  of  a quadruped  than  that  of  a tortoife. 

1.  hefe  are  a formidable  and  ufelefs  kind,  if  compared  to  the  turtle 
caught  ill  the  South  Seas  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  are  not  only 
unlike  each  other  in  form,  but  furnifh  man  with  very  different  advan- 
tages. They  are  ufually  diftinguilhed  by  failoTS  into  four  kinds;  the 
Trunk  Turtle,  the  Loggerhead,  the  Havvkfbill,  and  the  Green  Tur- 
tle. 

The  Hawk  Ml  Turtle  is  the  leaft  of  the  four,  and  has  a long  and 
fmail  mouth,  fomewhat  like  the  bill  of  an  hawk.  The  flefh  of  this  alfo 
is  very  indifferent;  hut  the  fhell  ferves  for  the  moft  valuable  purpofes. 
This  is  the  animal  that  fupplies  the  tortoife  fhell,  of  which  fuch  a va- 
riety of  beautiful  trinkets  are  made. 

Tut  of  all  animals  of  the  tortoife  kind,  the  green  turtle  is  the  moft 
noted,  and  the  moft  valuable,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  flefh,  and  its 
nutritive  qualities,  together  with  the  property  of  being  eafily  digefted. 
It  is  generally  Lund  to  be  about  two  hundred  weight;  though  fome 
are  five  hundred,  and  others  not  above  fifty. 

This  animal  feldom  comes  from  tire  lea  to  depofit  its  eggs,  and 
now  and  then  to  lport  in  frtfh- water.  Its  chief  food  is  a fubmarine 
plant,  that  covers  the  bottom  of  feveral  parts  of  the  fea  not  far  from  the 
inore.  1 here,  wl  n the  weather  is  fair,  the  turtles  feed  in  great  num- 
bers, like  flocks  of  lhccp,  feveral  fathoms  deep  upon  the  verdant  car- 
pet below.  After  this,  they  generally  float  with  their  heads  above 
water,  unlels  they  arc  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  huntfmen,  or  birds 
of  prey  ; in  which  cafe,  they  fuddenly  plunge  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  time  for  laying  approaches,  the  female  is  feen,  towards 
fun  fet  to  draw  near  the  fhore,  and  to  look  earneftly  about  her,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  dilcovered.  When  ihe  perceives  any  perfon  on  fhore, 
ihe  feeks  for  another  place  ; but  if  not,  ihe  lands  when  it  is  dark,  and 
goes  to  take  a furvey  of  the  fand  wheie  fhe  defigns  to  lay.  Having 
marked  the  fpot,  fhe  returns  without  laying,  for  that  night,  to  the 
ocean;  but  next  night  goes  back  to  depofit  a part  of  her  burthen.  She 
begins  by  working  and  digging  in  the  kind  with  her  fore  feet,  till  fhe 
lias  made  a round  hole,  a foot  broad,  and  a foot  and  a half  deep,  juft 
at  the  place  a little  above  where  the  water  reaches  higheft.  This  done, 
fhe  lays  eighty  or  ninety  eggs  at  a time,  each  as  big  as  a hen’s  egg, 
and  as  round  as  a balk  She  continues  laying  about  the  fpace  of  an 
hour;  during  which  time,  if  a cart  were  driven  over,  her,  fhe  would 
not  be  induced  to  ftir.  The  eggs  are  covered  with  a tough,  white 
flcin,  like  wetted  paichment.  When  fhe  has  done  laying,  Ihe  covers 
the  hole  fo  dexteroufly,  that  it  is  not  ealy  to  find  the  place.  She  now 
returns  to  the  fea,  and  leaves  her  eggs  to  he  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  ihe  lays  about  the  fame  number  of 
eggs  again  $ and  at  the  end  of  another  fifteen  days,  fhe  repeats  the 

fame  | 
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fjme ; three  times  in  all,  ufing  the  fame  precautions  every  time  for 

their  faiety.  „ . . . , 

In  about  twenty-four  or  twenty- five  days  after  laying,  the  eggs  are 

hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun ; and  the  young  turtles,  being  about  as 
bi"-  as  quails,  are  feen  to  burft  from  the  fand,  as  il  earth  born,  and  to 
run  diretfly  to  the  fea,  with  inftind  only  for  their  guide.  But,  to  their 
great  misfortune,  it  often  happens  that,  their  ftrength  being  fmall,  the 
furges  of  the  fea,  for  a few  days,  beat  them  back  upon  the  Ihore.  1 bus 
expofed,  they  remain  a prey  to  thoufands  ol  birds  that  haunt  the  coafts, 
which  (looping  down  upon  them  carry  oft  the  greateft  part,  and  fome- 
times  the  whole  brood,  before  they  have  ftrength  fulncient  to  with  (land 
the  waves,  or  to  dive  to  the  bottom.  1 here  are  leveral  ways  contrived 
for  taking  thefe  animals.  One  is,  to  feize  them  when  coupled  together, 
at  the  breeding  feafon,  when  they  are  very  eafily  approached,  and  as 
eafily  feen. 

Another  way  of  taking  them  is  by  the  harpoon,  either  when  they 
are  playing  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  feeding  on  the  bottom. 
When  this  inftrument  is  fkilfully  darted,  it  flicks  faft  in  the  lneil  oi  the 
back.  The  wood  then  difengages  from  the  iron,  and  the  line  is  long 
enough  for  the  animal  to  take  its  range;  for  it  the  harpooner  fhould  at- 
tempt at  once  to  draw  the  animal  into  his  boat  till  it  is  weakened  by 
its  own  ftruggling,  it  would  probably  get  free. 

There  is  yet  another  which,  though  feemingly  awkward,  is  faid^  to 
be  attended  with  very  great  fuccefs.  A good  diver  places  himfelt  at 
the  head  of  the  boat ; and  when  the  turtles  are  obferved,  which  they 
fometimes  are  in  great  numbers,  afleep  on  the  iurface,  he  immediately 
quits  the  veifel  at  about  fifty  yards  diftance,  and  keeping  (till  under 
water,  directs  his  paftlige  to  where  the  turtle  was  feen,  and  coming  up 
beneath,  feizes  it  by  the  tail.  The  animal  awaking,  druggies  to  get 
free  ; and  by  this  both  are  kept  at  the  furface  until  the  boat  arrive  to 
take  them  in. 

The  Jhell  of  Tefaceous  Fi/hes. 

The  fhell  of  teftacecus  hikes  may  be  conlidered  as  an  habitation  fup- 
plied  by  nature.  It  is  an  hard  ftony  fubftance,  made  up  fomewhat  in 
the  manner  of  a wall.  The  animal  derives  part  of  the  ftony  fubftance 
from  outward  obje&s,  and  the  fluids  of  the  animal  itfelf  furnifh  the 
cement.  Thefe  united  make  that  firm  covering  which  fhell  filh  ge- 
nerally refide  in  till  they  die. 

But,  in  order  to  give  a more  exa<ft  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  fea- 
fheils  are  formed,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  an  animal  that  lives  upon 
land,  with  the  formation  of  whofe  Ihell  we  are  bed  acquainted.  This 
is  the  garden-fnail,  that  carries  its  box  upon  its  back. 

To  begin  with  the  animal  in  its  earlieft  date,  and  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  its  fiiell  from  the  time  it  firft  appears — The  inftant  the  young 
fnail  leaves  the  egg,  it  carries  its  fhell  or  its  box  on  its  back.  It  does 
not  leave  the  egg  till  it  arrives  at  a certain  growth,  when  its  little  ha- 
bitation is  fufficiently  hardened.  This  beginning  of  the  Ihell  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a pin’s  head,  but  grows  very  rapidly,  having  at  firft 
but  two  circumvolutions,  for  the  reft  are  added  as  the  fnail  grows  lar- 
ger. In  proportion  as  the  animal  increafes  in  fize,  the  circumvolutions 
of  the  fhell  increafe  alfo,  until  the  number  cf  thefe  volutes  come  to  be 
five,  which  is  never  exceeded. 
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The  pan  where  the  animal  enlarges  its  fhell  is  at  the  mouth,  to  which 
it  adds  in  proportion  as  it  finds  itfelf  flinted  in  its  habitation  below. 
Being  about  to  enlarge  its  lhell,  it  is  feen  with  its  little  teeth  biting 
and  clearing  away  the  fcaly  ikin  that  grows  at  the  edges.  It  is  Tome- 
times  Teen  to  eat  thole  bits  it  thus  takes  oft'.  At  other  times  it  only 
cleans  away  the  margin  when  covered  with  films,  and  then  adds  ano- 
ther rim  to  its  fiiell. 

For  the  purpofes  of  making  the  fhell,  which  is  natural  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  without  which  it  could  not  live  three  days,  its  whole  body  is 
furnifhed  with  glands,  whole  orifices  emit  a kind  of  llimy  fluid,  like 
imall  fpiders  threads,  w'hich  join  together  in  one  common  cruft  or  fur- 
face,  and  in  time  condenfe  and  acquire  a ftony  hardnefs.  It  is  this 
Tlimy  humour  that  groups  into  a membrane  and  afterwards  a ftony  Ikin. 
Nor  can  it  have  efcaped  any  who  have  obferved  the  track  of  a fnail, 
that  the  gliftening  fubftance  which  it  leaves  on  the  floor  or  the  wall  is 
nothing  but  the  materials  with  which  the  animal  adds  to  its  fhell,  or 
Tepairs  it  when  broken. 

With  refpeft  to  the  figure  of  fhells,  Ariftotle  has  divided  them  into 
three  kinds;  and  his  method  is  the  moft  conformable  to  nature.  Thefe 
are,  firft,  the  univalve,  or  turbinated,  which  confift  of  one  piece,  like 
the  box  of  a fnail.  Secondly,  the  bivalve,  confifting  of  two  pieces, 
united  by  a hinge,  like  an  oyfter;  and  thirdly,  the  multivalve,  con- 
fiding of  more  than  two  pieces,  as  the  acorn-fhell,  which  has  not  lefs 
than  twelve  pieces  in  its  compofition.  All  thefe  kinds  are  found  in 
the  fea  at  different  depths  ; and  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
fcarcenels  or  beauty.  All  lhells  are  formed  of  an  animal  or  calcareous 
earth,  that  ferments  with  vinegar  and  other  acids,  and  that  burns  into 
lime,  but  will  not  eafily  melt  into  glafs. 

Every  fhell,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  the  fpoil  of  Tome  animal,  that 
once  found  fhelter  therein.  It  matters  not  by  what  unaccountable 
means  they  may  have  wandered  from  the  fea;  but  they  exhibit  the 
moft  certain  marks  of  their  origin.  From  their  numbers  and  fituation, 
we  are  led  to  conje&ure,  that  the  fea  reached  the  places  where  they 
are  found.  From  their  varieties  too  we  learn  how  little  we  know  of  all 
the  fea  contains  at  prefent ; as  the  earth  furnifties  many  kinds  which 
our  moft  exatf  and  induftrious  fhell-colledors  have  not  been  able  to  filh 
up  front  the  deep. 

To  conceive  the  manner  in  which  thofe  animals  fubfift  that  are  hid 
from  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  we  muft  again  have  recourfe  to  one 
of  a fimilar  nature  and  formation,  that  we  know,  viz.  the  garden- 
snail.  This  creature  is  furnilhed  with  the  organs  of  life  in  a manner 
almoft  as  complete  as  the  largeft  animal ; with  a tongue,  brain,  falival 
dufts,  glands,  nerves,  ftomach,  and  inteftines ; liver,  heart  and  blood- 
veilels.  Befides,  it  has  a purple  bag  that  furnifhes  a red  matter  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  together  with  ftrong  mufcles  that  hold  it  to 
the  fhell,  and  which  are  hardened,  like  tendons,  at  their  infertion. 

But  thefe  it  pollefles  in  common  with  other  animals.  We  muft  now 
fee  what  it  has  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  firft  ftriking  peculiarity  is,  that 
the  animal  has  got  its  eyes  on  the  points  of  its  largeft  horns.  When 
the  fnail  is  in  motion,  four  horns  are  diftin&ly  feen;  but  the  two  upper- 
moft  and  longeft  deferve  particular  confideration,  both  on  account  of 
$he  various  motions  with  which  they  are  enduedj  and  becaufe  they 

have 
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kave  their  eyes  fixed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  them.  This  animal  cao? 
direft  its  eyes  by  a regular  motion  out  of  the  body  ; and  fometimes  u 
hides  them,  by  a very  fwift  contra&ion  into  the  belly.  Under  the 
{mall  horns  is  its  mouth,  which  though  it  may  appear  too  foft  to  be 
furnifhed  with  teeth,  yet  it  has  eight,  with  which  it  devours  leaves, 
and  other  fubftances,  feemingly  harder  than  ltfelf  j and  with  which  it 

fometimes  bites  off  pieces  of  its  own  (hell. 

Eighteen  days  after  coition,  the  fnails  produce  their  eggs,  and  hide 
them  in  the  earth  with  the  greate A folicitude  and  mduflry . 1 hefe  eggs 

are  in  great  numbers,  round,  white,  and  covered  with  a-  foft  1 hell. 
They  are  alfo  ftuck  to  each  other  by  an  imperceptible  llime,  like  a 

bunch  of  grapes,  of  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  pea.  . . , .. 

The  fnail  is  poffelfed  not  only  of  a power  of  retreating  into  its  (hell* 
but  of  mending  it  when  broken.  Sometimes  thefe  animals  appear  to 
be  crufhed  to  pieces  ; yet  Hill  they  fet  themfelves  to  work,  and  in  * 
few  days,  mend  all  their  numerous  breaches,  lhe  fame  fub  dance  by 
which  the  {hell  is  originally  made,  goes  to  repair  the  ruined  habitation. 

The  fnail  fubfifts  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees  ; but  is 
very  delicate  in  its  choice.  At  the  approach  oi  winter,  it  buries  itfelt 
in  the  earth,  or  retires  to  fome  hole,  to  continue  in  a torpid  (Lite,  du- 
ring the  feverity  of  the  feafon.  It  is  fometimes  feen  alone ; but  more 
frequently  in  company  in  its  retreat ; feveral  being,  for  the  moll  part, 
found  together,,  apparently  deprived  of  life  and  fenfation.  For  the 
purpofes  of  continuing  in  greater  warmth  and  fecurity,  the  fnail  forms 
a cover  or  lid  to  the  mouth  of  its  (hell  with  its  dime,  which  flops  it  up 
entirely,  and  thus  protects  it  from  every  external  danger.  . When  the 
cover  is  formed  too  thick,  the  fnail  then  breaks  a little  hole  in  it,  which 
corrects  the  effedt  of  that  clofenefs,  which  proceeded  from  too  much 
caution.  In  this  manner,  (heltered  in  its  hole  from  the  weather,  de- 
fended in  its  (hell  by  a cover,  it  deeps  during  the  winter  ; and,  for  fix. 
or  feven  months,  continues  without  food  or  motion,  until  the  genial 
call  of  fpring  breaks  its  (lumber,  and  excites  its  activity. 

The  (hail,  having  dept  for  fo  long  a feafon,  awakes  one  of  the  firA 
fine  days  of  April ; breaks  open  its  cell,  and  fallies  forth  in  queft  of 
food.  At  firft,  almoft  any  vegetable  that  is  green,  feems  welcome  -v 
but  the  fucculent  plants  of  the  garden  are  chiefly  grateful ; and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  pulle  are,  at  fome  feafons,  almofl  wholly  deftroyed  by 
their  numbers.  A wet  feafon  is  generally  favourable  to  their  produc- 
tion ; for  this  animal  cannot  bear  very  dry  feafons,  or  dry  places,  as> 
they  occafion  too  great  a confumption  of  its  (lime,  which  robs  it  of  its 
health  and  vigour. 

Such  are  the  mod;  Ariking  particulars  in  the  hidory  of  this  animal ; 
and  this  may  ferve  as  a general  picture,  to  which  the  manners,  and  ha- 
bitudes of  the  other  tribes  of  this  clafs  may  be  compared  and  referred, 
i.  The  fea  fnail,  of  which  naturalids  have,  from  the  apparent  difference 
of  their  fhells,  mentioned  Fifteen  kinds*.  2.  The  freth  water  fnail,  of 
which  there  are  eight  kinds.  3.  The  land-fnail,  ot  which  there  are 
five.  Thefe  all  bear  a drong  refemblance  to  the  garden  fnail.  All 
snails  that  live  in  water,  are  peculiarly  furnilhed  with  a contri- 
vance by  Nature,  for  riling  to  the  lurtace,  or  linking  to  the  bottom. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  performed,  is  by  opening  and  (hutting  an. 

orifice. 
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orifice  on  the  right  fide  of  the  neck,  which  is  furniflied  with  mu'fcled 
for  that  purpofe.  The  fnail  fometimes  gathers  this  aperture  into  an 
oblong  tube,  and  ftrecches  it  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order 
to  draw  in  or  expel  the  air,  as  it  finds  occalion.  This  may  not  only 
be  feen,  but  heard  by  the  noife  which  the  fnail  makes  in  moving  the 
water.  By  dilating  this  the  fnail  riles  ; by  compreffing  it,  it  finks  to 
the  bottom. 

But  what  renders  thefe  animals  far  more  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  they 
are  viviparous,  and  bring  forth  their  young  not  only  alive,  but  with 
their  Ihells  upon  their  backs.  This  feems  l'urprizing  ; yet  it  is  true. 
The  young  attain  to  fome  degree  of  perfection  in  the  womb  of  the  pa- 
rent : there  they  receive  their  ftony  coat ; and  from  thence  are  exclud- 
ed, with  a complete  apparatus  for  fubfiltence. 

This  ftriking  difference  between  the  frefli-water  and  the  garden  fnail, 
obtains  alfo  in  fome  of  the  s^a  kind  ; among  which  there  are  fome  that 
are  found  viviparous,  while  others  lay  eggs  in  the  ufual  manner.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  difference  between  land  and  fea  fnails.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  deditute  of  horns ; and  none  of  them  have  above  two. 
Indeed,  if  the  horns  of  fnails  be  furnilhed  with  eyes,  and  if,  as  fome 
think,  the  length  of  the  horn,  like  the  tube  of  a telelcope,  affifts  vifion, 
thefe  animals,  which  refide  chiefly  in  the  gloomy  bottom  of  the  deep,  can 
have  no  great  occalion  lor  them.  Eyes  would  be  unneceffary  to  crea- 
tures whofe  food  is  ufually  concealed  in  the  darked  places ; and  which 
poffeifed  of  very  little  motion,  are  obliged  to  grope  for  what  they  fubr 
fid  on.  To  fuch,  I fay,  eyes  would  rather  be  an  obftruCtion  than  an 
advantage ; and  perhaps  even  thofe  that  live  upon  land  are  without 
them  ! 

There  is  a difference  alfo  in  the  pofition  of  the  mouth,  in  the  garden 
and  the  water  1 nail.  In  the  former,  the  mouth  is  placed  crois-wife, 
as  in  quadrupeds  ; furnilhed  with  jaw-bones,  lips  and  teeth.  In  moll 
ot  the  fea-fnails,  the  mouth  is  placed  longitudinally  in  the  head;  and, 
in  lome,  obliquely,  or  on  one  fide.  Others,  of  the  trochus  kind,  have 
no  mouth  whatfoever ; but  are  furniflied  with  a trunk,  very  long  in 
fome  kinds,  and  Ihorter  in  others. 

Ol  all  lea  fnails,  that  which  is  moll  frequently  feen  upon  the  furface, 
and  whofe  lhell  is  the  thinnell  and  mod  eafily  pierced,  is  the  Nautilus. 
Whether,  upon  thefe  occalions,  it  is  employed  in  efcaping  its  nume- 
rous enemies  at  the  oottom,  or  feeking  tor  food,  I will  not  venture  to 
decide.  The  former  conjeiflure,  however,  leems  to  be  the  mod  pro- 
bable ; for,  upon  opening  its  domach,  it  is  found  to  contain  chiefly 
that  food  which  it  finds  at  the  bottom. 

Although  there  are  leveral  fpecies  of  the  nautilus,  yet  they  may  all 
be  divided  into  two:  the  one  with  a white  lhell,  as  thin  as  paper, 
which  it  is  often  leen  to  quit,  and  again  to  refume  ; the  other  with  a 
thicker  lhell,  fometimes  ol  a beautilul  mother-of-pearl  colour,  and 
which  quits  its  lhell  but  rarely.  This  lhell  outwardly  refembles  that 
of  a large  fnail,  but  is  generally  fix  or  eight  inches  acrofs.  Within,  it  - 
is  divided  into  forty  partitions,  that  communicate  with  each  other  by 
doors,  if  I may  fo  call  them,  through  which  one  could  not  thrud  a 
goofe-quill.  Almoil  tiie  whole  internal  part  of  the  lhell  is  filled  by  the 
animal,  the  body  of  which,  like  its  habitation,  is  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  chambers  ia  its  lhell.  All  the  parts  of  its  body  com- 
municate 
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rminiiatc  with  each  other,  through  the  doors  or  openings,  by  a long 
hlood  vefTeh  which  runs  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  Hence  the  body 
of  the  animal,  if  taken  out  of  the  (hell,  may  be  compared  to  a number 
of  foft  bits  of  flefh,  of  which  there  are  forty,  threaded  upon  a firing. 
From  this  extraordinary  conformation,  one  would  not  be  apt  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  nautilus  fometimes  quitted  its  (hell*  and  returned  to  it  a- 
gain  ; yet  nothing,  though  feemingly  impoflible,  is  more  certain.  The 
manner  by  which  it  contrives  to  difengage  every  part  of  its  body  from 
fo  intricate  an  habitation  ; by  which  it  makes  a fubftance,  to  appear- 
ance  as  thick  as  one’s  wrift,  pais  through  forty  doors,  each  of  which 
would  fcarcely  admit  a goofe  quill,  is  not  yet  difcovered.  The  fad, 
however,  is  certain  ; for  the  animal  is  often  found  without  its  (hell ; 
and  the  (hell  is  more  frequently  without  the  animal.  It  is  mod  pro- 
bable, that  it  has  a power  of  making  the  fubdance  of  one  fedtion  of  its 
body  remove  up  into  that  which  is  next ; and  thus,  by  multiplied  re- 
movals, it  extricates  itfelf. 

But  this  is  not  the  peculiarity  for  which  the  nautilus  has  been  mod 
didinguilhed.  Its  fpreading  the  thin  oar,  and  catching  the  flying  gale* 
to  ufe  the  poet’s  description  of  it,  has  chiefly  excited  human  curiofity. 
Thefe  animals,  particularly  thofe  of  the  white,  light  kind,  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  Mediterranean ; and  fcarce  any  who  have  failed  on  that 
fea,  but  mud  have  feen  them.  When  the  fea  is  calm,  they  are  obfer- 
ved  floating  on  the  furface  ; fome  fpreading  their  little  fail ; forne  row- 
ing with  their  feet,  and  others  dill,  floating  upon  their  mouths,  like  a 
fliip  with  the  keel  upward.  If  taken  while  thus  employed,  and  exa- 
mined, the  extraordinary  mechanifm  of  their  limbs  for  failing  will  ap- 
pear more  manifed.  The  nautilus  is  furnifhed  with  eight  feet,  which 
iltue  near  the  mouth,  and  may  as  properly  be  called  barbs.  Thefe  are 
connedted  to  each  other  by  a thin  (kin,  like  that  between  the  toes  of  a 
duck,  but  much  thinner  and  more  tranfparent.  Of  thefe  eight  feet 
thus  connected,  fix  are  lhort,  and  thefe  are  held  up  as  fails  to  catch 
the  wind  in  failing.  The  two  others  are  longer,  and  are  kept  in  the 
water ; ferving,  like  paddles,  to  deer  their  courfe  by<  When  the  wea- 
ther is  quite  calm,  and  the  animal  is  purfued  from  below,  it  is  then 
feen  expanding  only  a part  of  its  fail,  and  rowing  with  the  red.  When- 
ever it  is  interrupted,  or  fears  danger  from  above,  it  indantly  furls  the 
fail,  catches  in  all  its  oars,  turns  its  (hell  mouth  downward,  and  in- 
(lantly  finks  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  alfo  it  is  feen  pumping  the 
water  from  its  leaking  hulk  ; and,  when  unfit  for  failing  abandons  its 
(hell  entirely.  The  torfaken  hulk  is  feen  floating  along,  till  it  dallies, 
by  a kind  of  fhipwreck,  upon  the  rocks  or  the  (hore. 

It  may  feem  whimfical  to  make  a diftindtion  between  the  animal  per- 
fections of  turbinated  and  bivalvkd  shf.ll-fish,  or  to  place  the  (nail 
above  the  oyfler.  Yet  this  diftindtion  drongly  and  apparently  obtains 
in  nature  ; and  we  fliall  find  the  bivalved  tribe  of  animals  in  every  re- 
fpedt  inferior  to  thofe  we  have  been  defer ibing. 

The  Mufcle . 

The  mufcle,  as  is  well  known,  w'hether  belonging  to  frefh  or  falt- 
water,  confitls  of  two  equal  lhells,  joined  at  the  back  by  a drong  muf- 
cular  ligament  that  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  an  hinge.  By  the  elaf- 
tic  contraction  of  thefe,  the  animal  can  open  its  (hells  at  pleafure,  a- 
fcout  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  The  fi(h  is  fixed  to  eitbef 
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fhell  by  four  tendons,  by  which  it  fhuts  them  clofe,  and  keeps  its  bod'/ 
firm  from  being  crufred  by  any  frock  againft  the  walls  of  its  own  ha- 
bitation. It  is  furnifred,  like  all  other  animals  of  this  kind,  with  vital 
organs,  though  thefe  are  fituated  in  a very  extraordinary  manner.  It 
has  a mouth  furnifred  with  two  fie  fry  lips.  Its  inteftine  begins  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth,  pafles  through  the  heart,  which  it  penetrates, 
and  ends  in  the  anus;  near  which  the  lungs  are  placed,  and  through 
which  it  breathes,  like  thofe  of  the  frail  kind.  In  this  manner,  there- 
fore, its  languid  circulation  is  carried  on*. 

The  multitude  of  thefe  animals  in  fome  places  is  very  great ; but 
from  their  defencelefs  (fate,  the  number  of  their  deftroyers  is  not  inferior. 

But  notwithfranding  the  number  of  this  creatures  animated  enemies, 
it  feems  ftill  more  fearful  of  the  agitations  of  the  element  in  which  it 
refides;  for  if  dafred  againft  rocks,  or  thrown  far  on  the  beach,  it  is 
deftroyed  without  a power  of  redrefs.  In  order  to  guard  againft  thefe, 
which  are  to  this  animal  the  moft  common  and  the  moft  fatal  accidents, 
although  it  has  a power  of  flow  motion,  which  I frail  prefently  defcribe, 
yet  it  endeavours  to  become  ftationary,  and  to  attach  itfelf  to  any  fix- 
ed objeft  it  happens  to  be  near.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  furnifred  with 
a very  Angular  capacity  of  binding  itfelf  by  a number  of  threads  to 
whatever  object  it  approaches  ; and  thefe  Reumur  fuppofed  it  fpun  ar- 
tificially, as  fpiders  do  their  webs  which  they  fallen  againft  a wall. 
Of  this,  however,  later  philofophers  have  found  very  great  reafon  to 
doubt.  It  is  therefore  fuppofed  that  thefe  threads,  which  are  ufually 
called  the  beard  of  the  mufcle,  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  animal’s 
body,  and  by  no  means  produced  at  pleafure. 

Its  inftrument  of  motion,  by  which  it  contrives  to  reach  the  objedt 
it  v.ilhes  to  bind  itlelf  to,  is  that  mufcular  fubftance  refembling  a 
tongue,  which  is  found  long  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  mufcle. 
In  fome  it  is  two  inches  long,  in  others  not  a third  part  of  thefe  dimen- 
sions. This  the  animal  has  a power  of  thrufting  out  of  its  fhell ; and 
with  this  it  is  capable  of  making  a flight  furrow  in  the  fand  at  the  bot- 
tom. By  means  of  this  furrow  it  can  eredl  itfelf  upon  the  edge  of  its 
fhell.  And  thus  continuing  to  make  the  furrow  in  proportion  as  it 
goes  forward,  it  reaches  out  its  tongue,  that  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  an 
arm,  and  carries  its  fhell  edge-ways,  as  in  a groove,  until  it  reach  the 
point  intended.  Where  it  determines  to  take  up  its  refidence  it  fixes 
the  ends  of  its  beard,  which  are  glutinous,  to  the  rock  or  the  objed, 
whatever  it  be  ; and  thus,  like  a lhip  at  anchor,  brp.ves  all  the  agita- 
tions of  the  water.  I have  feen  the  beards  a foot  and  an  half  long ; 
and  of  this  fubftance  the  natives  of  Palermo  fometimes  make  gloves 
and  ftockino-s. 

O 

Ihcfe  lhell-fifr  are  found  in  lakes,  in  rivers,  and  in  the  fea.  Thofe 
of  the  lake  often  grow  to  a very  large  fize  ; but  they  feem  a folitary 
animal.  1 hofe  of  rivers  are  not  fo  large,  but  are  in  greater  abundance. 

I he  fea  mufcles,  however,  are  the  molt  numerous.  Thefe  are  often, 
bred  artificially  in  fait  water  marfres  that  are  overflowed  by  the  tide; 
the  fifrermen  throwing  them  in  at  the  proper  feafons.  Undifturbed 
too  by  the  agitations  of  the  fea,  and  not  preyed  upon  by  their  power- 
ful enemies  at  the  bottom,  they  caft  their  eggs,  which  foon  become 
Dei  left  animals,  and  are  generally  found  in  cluflers  of  feveral  dozen' 

together*- 
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together.  It  requires  a year  for  the  peopling  a mufcle- oed.  If  the 
number,  therefore,  confift  of  forty  thoufand,  a tenth  part  may  annually 
be  left  for  the  peopling  the  bed  anew.  Mulcles  are  taken  fiom  their 
beds  from  the  month  of  July  to  Odober ; and  they  are  fold  at  a very 

moderate  price. 

The  Oxjkr. 

From  this  animal  the  oyfter  differs  very  little,  except  in  the  thicknefs 
of  its  {hell,  and  its  greater  imbecility.  1 he  oyfter,  like  the  mulcle,  is 
formed  with  organs  of  life  and  refpiration,  with  mteftmes  which  are 
very  voluminous,  a liver,  lungs,  and  heart.  Like  the  mufc.e,  it  is 
felf-impregnated  ; and  the  ihell,  which  the  animal  loon  acquires,  ferves 
it  for  its  future  habitation.  Like  the  mufcle,  it  opens  its  Ihell  to  receive 
the  influx  of  water,  and  like  that  animal,  it  is  ftrongly  attache  ( to  it* 

fhells  both  above  and  below.  _ , 

The  oyfter  differs  from  the  mufcle  in  being  quite  unable  to  change 

its  fituation.  It  has  not  the  tongue,  which  iuppiies  the  defect  of  an 
arm  in  the  mufcle,  neverthelefs  it  often  attaches  itfelf  very  firmly  to 
any  objed  it  happens  to  approach.  Nothing  is  fo  common  in  the  rivers 
of  the  tropical  climates  as  to  fee  oyfters  growing  even  amidft  the  blan- 
ches of  the  foreft.  Many  trees  which  grow  along  the  banks  of  the 
dream  often  bend  their  branches  into  the  water,  and  particularly  the 
mangrove,  which  delights  in  a moift  fituation.  io  thefe  the  oyfter  j, 
hang  in  clufters,  like  apples  upon  the  moll  fertile  tree.  In  proportion 
too  as  the  weight  of  the  fifh  finks  the  plant  into  the  water,  where  it  ftill 
continues  growing,  the  number  of  oyfters  increafe,  and  nang  upon  the 
branches.  This  is  effeded  by  means  of  a glue  proper  to  themfelves, 
which,  when  it  cements,  the  joining  is  as  hard  as  the  Ihell,  and  as  dif- 
ficult to  break.  _ . 

Oyfters  ufually  caft  their  fpawn  in  May,  which  at  firu:  appears  hue 
drops  of  candle-greafe,  and  (ticks  to  any  hard  fubftance  it  falls  upon. 
Thefe  are  covered  with  a ihell  in  two  or  three  days  ; and  in  three  years 
the  animal  is  large  enough  to  be  brought  to  market.  As  the)  mvaii- 
ably  remain  in  the  places  where  they  are  laid,  and  as  they  grow  with- 
out any  other  feeming  food  than  the  afflux  of  fea- water,  it  is  the  cuf- 
lom  at  Coichefter,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  tide 
fettles  in  marines  on  land,  to  pick  up  great  quantities  of  (mail  oyfters 
along  the  lhore,  which  when  tirft  gathered  feldom  exceed  the  fize  of  a 
fixpence.  Thefe  are  depolited  in  beds  where  the  tide  comes  in,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  they  grow  to  a tolerable  fize.  A mixture  of  lielli 
water  entering  into  tliefe  repertories,  is  laid  to  improve  their  flavour, 
and  to  increafe  their  growth  and  fatnefs. 

The  oyfters,  however,  which  are  prepared  in  this  manner,  are  not 
fo  large  as  thofe  found  flicking  to  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  ufu- 
ally called  rock-oyfters.  Thefe  are  fometimes  found  as  broad  as  a 
plate,  and  are  admired  by  feme  as  excellent  food.  But  what  is  the 
fize  of  thefe  compared  to  the  oyfters  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  feme  of  whole 
fhells  I have  feen  two  feet  over  1 The  oyfters  found  along  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel  are  capable  of  furnifhing  a plentiful  meal  to  eight  or  ten 
men  ; but  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  they  are  no  way  equal  to  ours 
for  delicacy  or  flavour. 

Thus  the  mufcle  and  the  oyfter  appear  to  have  but  few  diftiniftions, 
except  in  their  fhape,  and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  former.  Other 

T 2 bivalved 
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bivalved  fhellfifh,  fuch  as  the  cockle,  the  scallop,  and  the  razor* 
Ihell,  have  differences  equally  minute.  The  power  of  changing  place, 
which  fome  of  them  effedl  in  a manner  quite  peculiar  to  themfelves* 
conftitutes  their  greateft  difference.  Th t fcallop  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  its  method  of  moving  forward  upon  land,  or  fwimming  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  When  this  animal  finds  itfelf  left  by  the  tide 
it  makes  very  remarkable  efforts  to  regain  the  water,  moving  towards 
the  fea  in  a moft  fingular  manner.  It  firft  gapes  with  its  fhell  as  wide 
as  it  can,  then  it  fhuts  them  with  a jerk,  which  makes  it  bound  five  or 
fix  inches  from  the  ground.  It  then  tumbles  any  how  forward,  and 
renews  the  operation  until  it  has  reached  its  journey’s  end.  In  the  wa- 
ter it  is  capable  of  fupporting  itfelf  upon  the  furface  ; and  by  opening 
and  Hunting  its  fhell,  it  tumbles  over  and  over,  and  makes  its  way 
pretty  well. 

7 "he  Pivot , or  Razor  JJoell. 

The  pivot,  or  razor-fhell,  has  a very  different  kind  of  motion.  As 
the  former  moves  laborioufiy  and  flowly  forward,  fo  the  razor  fhell  has 
only  a power  of  finking  downward.  The  fhells  of  this  animal  refemble 
nothing  fo  much  as  the  haft  of  a razor ; and  by  this  form  it  is  enabled  1 
to  dive  into  the  foft  fand  at  the  bottom.  All  the  motions  of  this  little 
animal  are  confined  to  finking  or  rifing  a foot  downwards  or  upwards 
in  the  fand,  for  it  never  leaves  the  fpot  where  it  was  firft  planted.  From 
time  to  time  it  is  feen  to  rife  about  half  way  out  of  its  hole ; but  if  dis- 
turbed, it  finks  perpendicularly  down  again.  Juft  over  the  place  where 
the  razor  buries  itfelf,  there  is  a fmall  hole  like  a chimney,  through 
which  the  animal  breathes,  or  imbibes  the  fea- water.  Upon  the  eb- 
bing of  the  tide,  thefe  holes  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  fifhermen 
who  entice  the  razor  up  from  the  depth  of  its  retreat,  by  fprinkling  q 
little  fea-falt  upon  the  hole.  This  melting,  no  fooner  reaches  the  ra- 
2or  below,  than  it  rifes  inftantly  ftraight  upwards,  and  fhews  about  half 
its  length  above  the  furface.  This  appearance,  however,  is  inftanta- 
neous  ; and  if  the  filher  does  not  feize  the  opportunity,  the  razor  def- 
cends  immediately  to  its  former  depth.  There  it  continus  fecure  ; no 
lalt  can  abure  it  a fecond  time  ; but  it  remains  unmolefted,  unlefs  the 
filher  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  digging  it  out  lometimes  two  feet  below 
the  furface. 

Such  are  the  minute  differences  between  bivalved  fhell-fifh ; but  in 
the  great  out  lines  of  their  nature,  they  exadfly  refemble  each  other. 

It  is  particularly  in  this  clafs  of  fhell  fifh  that  pearls  are  found  in  great- 
eft  abundance.  1 he  pearl  ieems  bred  from  no  diforder  in  the  animal, 
but  accidentally  produced  by  the  fame  matter  that  forms  the  fhellH 
This  fubftance,  which  is  foft  at  firft,  quickly  hardens;  and  thus,  by 
fucceffive  coats, . layer  over  layer,  the  pearl  acquires  its  demenfions. 

It  cut  through,  it  will  be  found  to  confift  of  feveral  coats,  like  an  onion; 
and  fometimes  a lmall  ipeck  is  feen  in  the  middle,  upon  which  the 
coats  were  originally  formed. 

All  oyfters,  and  molt  fhell  fifh,  are  found  to  contain  pearls;  but 
that  which  particularly  obtains  the  name  of  the  pearl  oyfter,  has  a large 
Itrong  whitifh  ihell,  wrinkled  and  rough  without,  but  fmooth.  within, 
and  of  a filver  colour.  From  thefe  the  mother-of  pearl  is  taken,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  internal  coats  of  the  fhell,  refembling  the 
pearl  in  colour  and  confidence.  There  are  a great  number  of  pearl, 

fifheries. 
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ftfheries  in  America  and  Afia.  The  chief  of  which  is  carried  on  in  the 

Perfian  Gulph.  • * 

The  wretched  people  that  are  dedined  to  fifh  for  pearls,  are  either 
Negroes,  or  feme  of  the  poored  of  the  natives  of  Perlia.  Fhe  divers 
are  not  only  fubjed  to  the  dangers  of  the  d-eep,  to  tempeds,  to  fuffo- 
cation  at  the  bottom,  or  being  devoured  by  fharks,  but  from  their  pro- 
fedion  univerfally  labour  under  a fpitting  of  blood,  occafioned  by  the 
preffure  of  air  upon  their  lungs  in  going  down  to  the  bottom.  rI  he 
mod  robud  and  healthy  young  men  are  chofen  for  this  employment, 
but  they  feldom  furvive  it  above  five  or  fix  years.  1 heir  fibres  become 
rigid  ; their  eye-balls  turn  red  ; and  they  ulually  die  conlumptive. 

It  is  amazing  how  very  long  they  continue  at  the  bottom.  Some, 
as  we  are  allured,  have  been  three  quarters  of  an  hour  under  water 
without  breathing  ; and  to  one  unufed  to  diving,  ten  minutes  would 
fuffocate  the  dronged.  They  filli  for  pearls,  or  rather  for  the  cyders 
that  contain  them,  in  boats  twenty  eight  feet  long  ; and  of  thefe  there 
are  fometimes  three  or  four  hundred  at  a time,  with  each  feven  or 
eight  dones,  which  lerve  for  anchors.  From  five  to  eight  divers  be- 
long to  each,  that  dive  one  after  another.  They  are  quite  naked,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  a net  hanging  down  from  the  neck  to  put  their  oyf- 
flers  in,  and  gloves  on  their  hands  to  defend  them  while  they  pick  the  oyf- 
ters  from  the  holes  in  the  rocks.  Every  diver  is  funk  by  means  of  a 
Hone,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  tied  to  the  rope  by  which  he  defeends. 
He  places  his  foot  in  a kind  of  dirrup,  and  laying  hold  of  a rope  with 
his  left-hand,  with  his  right  he  dops  his  nofe  to  keep  in  his  breath.  They 
are  no  fooner  come  to  the  bottom,  but  they  give  the  fignal  to  thofe 
who  are  in  the  boat  to  draw  up  the  done ; which  done,  they  go  to 
work,  filling  their  net  as  fad  as  they  can;  and  then  giving  another  fig- 
nal,  the  boats  above  pull  up  the  net  loaded  with  oyders,  and  lhortly 
after  the  diver  himfelf,  to  take  a frelh  infpiration.  They  dive  to  the 
depth  of  fifteen  fathoms,  but  feldom  deeper.  They  generally  go  every 
morning  by  break  of  day  to  this  fatiguing  employment,  taking  the  land- 
wind  to  waft  them  out  to  fea,  and  returning  with  the  fea  breeze  at 
night.  The  owners  of  the  boats  ufually  hire  the  divers,  and  the  red 
of  the  boats  crew,  as  we  do  our  labourers,  at  fo  much  a day.  All  the 
oyders  are  brought  on  Ihore,  where  they  are  laid  in  a great  heap  till 
the  pearl  fifhery  is  over,  which  continues  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December.  When  opportunity  ferves,  they  examine  eve- 
ry oyder,  and  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  booty  does  not  compen- 
fate  their  trouble.  Indeed,  none  can  with  well  to  a commerce,  which 
thus  chains  fuch  a number  of  fellow  creatures  to  the  bottom,  to  pluck 
lip  a mouldering  pebble. 

Multivalve  Shell-Fijh. 

Multivalve  {hell  fifh  may  be  conlidered  as  animals  fhut  up  in  round 
boxes.  Oi  thefe  there  are  principally  two  kinds  ; fuch  as  move,  and 
fuch  as  are  dationary.  The  fird  are  ulually  known  in  our  cabinets  by 
the  name  of  fea- eggs : the  others  are  often  admired,  from  the  cavities 
which  they  fcoop  out  for  their  habitation  in  the  harded  marble  The 
fird  are  called,  by  naturalids,  Echini,  or  Urchins.  The  latter  are  na- 
med Pholades,  or  File  Fifh. 

The  Sea-urchin. 

Upon  a {light  view,  the  Sea  urchin  may  be  compared  to  the  hufk 
a cfyefnut  $ being  like  it  round,  and  having  a number  of  bony  pric- 
kles 
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kies  (landing  out  on  every  fide.  The  mouth  is  placed  downwards:  the 
vent  is  abbve  : the  fhell  is  a hollow  vafe,  refembling  a (cooped  apple. 
This  too  is  filled  with  a (oft,  mufcular  fubftance,  through  which  the 
intefiines  wind  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  mouth,  which  is  pla- 
ced undermoft,  is  large  and  red,  furnilhed  with  five  (harp  teeth,  which 
Sire  eafily  difeerned.  The  jaws  are  (lengthened  by  five  fmall  bones. 
In  the  centre  of  which  is  a fmall  flefhy  tongue.  From  this  tongue  the 
intefiines  make  a winding  of  five  fpires,  round  the  internal  fides  of  the 
fhell,  ending  at  top,  where  the  excrements  are  voided.  But  the  moil 
extraordinary  part  of  this  animal’s  conformation,  are  its  horns  and  its 
fpines,  that  point  from  every  part  of  the  body,  like  the  horns  of  a l'nail, 
and  that  ferve  at  once  as  legs  to  move  upon,  as  arms  to  feel  with,  and 
as  infiruments  with  which  it  can  both  feize  upon  its  prey  and  defend  it- 
ielf.  Between  thefe  horns  it  has  alfo  (pines  that  are  not  endued  with 
fuch  a lhare  of  motion.  The  fpines  and  the  horns  i(fue  from  every  part 
of  its  body  ; the  fpines  being  hard  and  prickly  ; the  horns  being  loft, 
longer  than  the  fpines,  and  never  feen  except  in  the  water.  They  are 
put  forward  and  withdrawn  like  the  horns  of  a fnail,  and  are  hid  at 
the  bafis  of  the  fpines,  and  not  only  ferve  to  procure  food,  but  aftift 
the  animal  in  its  motion.  All  this  apparatus,  however,  is  only  feen 
when  the  animal  is  hunting  its  prey  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ; for  a 
few  minutes  after  it  is  taken,  all  the  horns  are  withdrawn  into  the  bo- 
dy, and  mod  of  the  fpines  drop  off. 

It  is  generally  (aid  of  infers,  that  thofe  which  have  the  greatefi 
number  of  legs,  always  move  (lowed.  This  animal  however,  feems 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule;  for  though  furnifiied  with  two  thoufand 
fpines,  and  twelve  hundred  horns,  all  ferving  for  legs,  and  from  their 
number  feeming  to  impede  each  other’s  motion,  yet  it  runs  with  fome 
lhare  of  fwiftnefs  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  fometimes  pretty  difficult  to 
overtake  it.  It  is  often  taken  upon  the  ebb,  by  following  it  in  (hallow 
water,  either  in  an  ozier  balket,  or  fimply  with  the  hand.  Both  the 
fpines  and  the  horns  affilt  its  motion  ; and  the  animal  is  ufually  feen 
funning  with  the  mouth  downward. 

Some  kinds  of  this  animal  are  as  palatable  as  the  lobder ; and  its 
which  are  of  a very  deep  red,  are  confidered  as  a very  great  de- 
licacy. But  of  the  others  the  tade  is  but  indifferent;  and  in  all  places, 
except  the  Mediterranean,  they  are  little  fought  for,  except  as  objeds 
of  curiodty. 

Very  different  in  motion,  though  not  much  different  in  (hape  from 
theie  are  the  Acorn  Shell-fifh,  the  Thumb-footed  Shell-filfi,  and  the 
Imaginary  Barnacle.  Thefe  are  dxed  to  one  fpot,  and  appear  to  ve- 
getate from  a ilalk.  Indeed,  to  an  inattentive  fpedator,  each  adually 
feems  to  be  a kind  of  fungus  that  grows  in  the  deep,  deditute  of  ani- 
fnal  life  as  well  as  motion.  But  the  inquirer  will  foon  change  his  opi- 
nion, when  he  comes  to  oblerve  this  mufliroom-like  figure  more  mi- 
nutely, He  will  then  fee  that  th?  animal  refiding  within  the  fhell  has 
not  only  life,  but  fome  degree  of  voracioufnefs.  They  are  feen  adhe- 
ring  to  every  lubdance  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ocean  ; rocks,  roots 
pf  trees,  bottoms  of  (hips,  whales,  lobders,  and  even  crabs ; like  bun- 
ches of  grapes,  clung  to  each  other.  It  is  amufing  enough  to  behold 
their  operations*.  '1  hey  for  fome  time  remain  motionlefs  within  their 
fhglJ  $ but  when  the  fea  is  calm,  they  are  feen  opening  the  lid,  and 

peeping 
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peeping  about  them.  They  then  thruft  out  their  long  neck,  iook  found 
them  for  fome  time,  and  then  abruptly  retreat  back  into  their  box,  (hut 
their  lid,  and  lurk  in  darknefs  and  fecurity.  Some  people  eat  them  j 
but  they  are  in  no  great  repute  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  flielly  tribe,  the  Pholades  are  the  moft  won- 
derful. They  are  found  in  different  places  ; fometimes  clothed  in  their 
proper  (hell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; fometimes  concealed  in  lumps 
of  marly  earth  ; and  fometimes  lodged  in  their  fhell,  in  the  hardeft 
marble.  In  their  proper  fhell  they  affume  different  figures  5 but,  in 
general,  they  fomewhat  refemble  a mufcle,  except  that  their  fhell  is 
found  adually  compofed  of  five  or  more  pieces,  the  fmuller  valves  fef- 
ving  to  clofe  up  the  openings  left  by  the  irregular  meeting  of  the  two 
principal  fliells.  But  the  circumftance  of  their  penetrating  inco  rocks- 
and  refiding  in  them  is  the  mod  wonderful  part  of  their  hiftory. 

This  animal,  when  diverted  of  its  fhell,  refembles  a roundifh,  foft; 
pudding,  with  no  inftrument  that  feems  in  the  leaf!  fitted  for  boring 
into  ftones,  or  even  penetrating  the  fofteft  fubftance.  It  is  furnifheti 
with  two  teeth  indeed  ; but  thefe  are  placed  in  fuch  a fituation  as  to  be 
incapable  of  touching  the  hollow  furface  of  its  rtony  dwelling,  it  has  alfo 
two  covers  to  its  fhell,  that  open  and  fhut  at  either  end  ; but  thefe  are  to- 
tally unferviceable  to  it  as  a miner.  The  inftrument  with  which  it  per- 
forms all  its  operations,  and  buries  itfelf  in  the  hardeft  rocks,  is  only 
a broad  flefhy  fubftance,  fomewhat  like  a tongue,  that  is  feen  to  iffug 
from  the  bottom  of  its  fhell.  With  this  foft,  yielding  inftrument,  it 
perforates  the  mod  folid  marbles  ; and  having,  while  yet  little  and 
young,  made  its  way,  by  a very  narrow  entrance  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  ftone,  it  then  begins  to  grow  and  to  enlarge  its  apartment. 

When  it  has  buried  its  body  in  a ftone,  it  there  continues  for  life,  a£ 
its  eafe  ; the  fea  water  that  enters  at  the  little  aperture  furniiliing  is 
with  enough  of  fubfiftence.  When  the  animal  has  taken  too  great  a1 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  feen  to  fpurt  it  cut  of  its  hole  with  fome  vio- 
lence. Upon  this  feemingly  thin  diet,  it  quickly  grows  larger,  and 
loon  finds  itfelf  under  a neceftity  of  enlarging  its  habitation  and  its  fhelL 
The  motion  of  the  pholas  is  extremely  How.  Its  progrefs  keeps  pace 
with  the  growth  of  its  body  ; and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  larger* 
it  makes  its  way  farther  into  the  rock*  When  it  has  got  a certain  wav 
in,  it  then  turns  from  its  former  tfiredfion,  and  hollows  downward  | 
till,  at  laft,  when  its  habitation  is  completed,  the  whole  apartment  rc^ 
fembles  the  hole  of  a tobacco. pipe  j the  hole  in  the  fhank  being  that  by 
which  the  animal  entered. 

But  they  are  not  fupplied  only  with  their  rocky  habitation  j they  have 
alfo  a fhell  to  protect  them.  This  fhell  grows  upon  them  in  the  body 
of  the  rock,  and  feems  a very  unneceilary  addition  to  their  defence, 
which  they  have  procured  by  art.  1 hefe  fhells  take  different  forms,- 
and  are  often  compofed  of  a different  number  of  valves  j fometimes 
fix ; fometimes  but  three.  Sometimes  too  the  fhell  refembles  a tube 
with  holes  at  either  end,  one  for  the  mouth,  and  the  other  for  voiding 
the  excrement. 

Thefe  animals  are  moft  numerous  at  Ancona  in  Italy  ; they  are: 
',0Jnd  along  the  fhores  of  Normandy  and  Poitou,  in  Lrance;  and  alfo 
xpon  fome  of  the  coafts  of  Scotland.  In  general  they  are  conlidered 
*f>  a very  great  delicacy,  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

©F  AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS — T H tl  FROG THE  TOAD — VARIETIES SURI- 
NAM TOAD OF  LIZARDS THE  CROCODILE  AND  ALLIGATOR THE 

OPEN-BELLIED  CROCODILE SALAMANDER THE  CORDYLE,  &C. THE 

IGUANA THE  CAMELEON THE  DRAGON T H E *C  H A LCIDI  AN  LIZARD. 

IF  we  emerge  from  the  deep,  the  firff  and  mod  obvious  clafs  of  am- 
phibious animals  that  occur  upon  land  are  frogs  and  toads. 

To  defcribe  the  form  of  animals  fo  well  known  would  be  fuperfluous  ; 
to  mark  thofe  differences  that  diltinguilh  them  from  each  other  may  be 
necelfary.  The  frog  moves  by  leaping:  its  colour  is  brighter,  and  of 
a more  polilhed  furface  : the  toad  is  brown,  rough,  and  dufty.  The 
frog  is  light  and  adlive,  and  its  belly  comparatively  fmall.  The  toad, 
on  the  .other  hand,  is  llow,  fwollen,  and  incapable  of  efcape.  The 
frog,  when  taken,  contracts  itfelf  fo  as  to  have  a lump  on  its  back : 
the  toad's  back  is  ftraight  and  even.  Their  habitudes  and  manners 
exhibit  a greater  variety  and  require  a feparate  defeription. 

The  external  figure  of  the  frog  is  too  well  known  to  need  a deferip- 
tion. Its  power  of  taking  large  leaps  is  remarkably  great,  compared 
to  the  bulk  of  its  body.  It  is  the  belt  fwimmer  too  of  all  four-footed 
animals. 

If  we  examine  this  animal  internally,  we  fhall  find  that  it  has  very 
little  brain  for  its  lize  ; a very  wide  fwallow ; a ftomach  feemingly 
fmall,  but  capable  of  great  diffenfion.  The  heart  in  the  frog,  as  in 
all  other  animals  that  are  truly  amphibious,  has  but  one  ventricle. 
Hence  the  blood  can  circulate  without  the  afliftance  of  the  lungs,  while 
it  keeps  under  water.  The  lungs  relemble  a number  of  fmall  bladders 
joined  together,  like  the  cells  of  a honey  comb.  They  are  connedled 
to  the  back  by  mufcles,  and  can  be  diftended  or  exhaufted  at  the  animal’s 
pleafure.  Neither  male  nor  female  have  any  of  the  external  inffruments 
of  generation  ; the  anus  ferving  for  that  purpofe  in  both.  Such  aie 
the  mod  ftriking  peculiarities  in  the  anatomy  of  a frog ; and  in  thefe 
it  agrees  with  the  toad,  the  lizard,  and  the  ferpent. 

The  female  is  impregnated  neither  by  the  mouth,  as  fome  philofo- 
phers  imagine,  nor  by  the  excrefcence  at  the  thumbs,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  but  by  the  infpertion  of  the  male  feminal  fluid  upon  the  eggs 
as  they  proceed  from  the  body. 

A Angle  female  produces  from  fix  to  eleven  hundred  egg s at  a time. 
Befides  lhe,  for  the  molt  part,  throws  them  all  out  together  by  a An- 
gle effort ; though  fometimes  lhe  is  an  hour  in  performing  this  talk. 

When  the  fpawn  is  emitted  and  impregnated  by  the  male,  it  drogs 
to  the  bottom.  The  eggs,  which  during  the  four  firft  hours  fuffer  no 
perceptible  change,  begin  then  to  enlarge  and  grow  lighter  ; by  which 
means  they  mount  to  the  furface  of  the  urater.  On  the  twenty- fir ff 
day  the  egg  is  leen  to  open  a little  on  one  fide,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
taii  to  peep  out,  which  becomes  more  and  more  diftinCt  every  day. 
The  thirty- ninth  day  the  little  animal  begins  to  have  motion.  It  moves 
at  intervals  its  tail ; and  it  is  perceived  that  the  liquor  in  which  it  is 
circumfufed,  ferves  it  for  nourifhment.  In  two  days  more,  fome  of 
ihefe  little  creatures  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  others  remain  fwimming. 
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tn  the  fluid  round  them.  In  the  mean  time,  their  vivacity  and  motion 
is  feen  to  increafe.  Thofe  which  tall  to  the  bottom  remain  there  the 
whole  day.  Having  lengthened  themfelves  however,  a little,  for  hither- 
to they  are  doubled  up,  they  mount  at  intervals  to  the  mucus,  which 
they  had  quitted,  and  feed  upon  it  with  great  vivacity.  The  next  day 
they  acquire  their  tadpole  form.  In  three  days  more  they  are  percei- 
ved to  have  two  little  fringes,  that  ferve  as  fins  beneath  the  head, 
which  in  four  days  after  alfume  a more  perfed  form.  It  is  then  alfo 
that  they  feed  very  greedily  upon  the  pond-weed.  When  ninety-two 
days  old,  two  fmall  feet  begin  to  burgeon  near  the  tail ; and  the  head 
appears  to  be  feparate  from  the  body.  In  five  days  after  this  they  re- 
fufe  all  vegetable  food  : their  mouth  appears  furnilhed  with  teeth  ; and 
their  hinder  legs  are  completely  formed.  In  two  days  more  the  arms 
are  completely  produced.  In  this  ftate  it  continues  for  about  fix  of 
eight  hours  ; and  then  the  tail  dropping  off  by  degrees,  the  animal  ap- 
pears in  its  moll  perfed  form. 

The  frog,  therefore,  in  lefs  than  a day,  having  changed  its  figure, 
is  feen  to  change  its  appetites  alfo.  As  foon  as  the  animal  acquires  its 
parted  ftate,  from  having  fed  upon  vegetables  it  becomes  carnivorous, 
and  lives  entirely  upon  worms  and  infeds.  But  as  the  water  cannot  fup- 
ply  thefe,  it  is  obliged  to  quit  its  native  element,  and  to  feek  for  food 
upon  land,  where  it  lives  by  hunting  worms  and  taking  infeds  by  furprife. 

# The  frog  lives  for  the  moll  part  out  of  the  water ; but  when  the  cold 
nights  begin  to  fet  in,  it  returns  to  its  native  element,  always  chufing 
flagnant  waters,  where  it  can  lie  concealed  at  the  bottom.  In  this 
manner  it  continues  torpid,  or  with  but  very  little  motion,  all  the  win- 
ter. Like  the  reft  of  the  dormant  race,  it  requires  no  food  ; and  the 
circulation  is  flowly  carried  on  without  any  alfitlance  from  the  air. 

I he  difference  of  fexes,  is  not  perceivable  in  thefe  animals,  until 
they  have  arrived  at  their  fourth  year  ; nor  do  they  begin  to  propagate, 
till  they  have  completed  that  period.  By  comparing  their  flow  growth 
■with  their  other  habitudes,  it  would  appear,  that  they  live  about  twelve 
years  ; but  having  fo  many  enemies,  both  by  land  and  water,  it  is 
probable  that  few  of  them  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  term. 

Frogs  live  upon  infeds  of  all  kinds ; but  they  never  eat  any,  unlefs 
they  have  motion.  They  continue  fixed  and  immoveable  till  their  prey 
appears;  and  juft  when  it  comes  fufHciently  near,  they  jump  forward 
with  great  agility,  dart  out  their  tongues,  and  feize  it  with  certainty* 
The  tongue  in  this  animal,  as  in  the  toad,  lizard  and  ferpent  kinds,  'is 
extremely  long,  and  formed  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  fwallows  the 
point  down  its  throat.  A length  of  tongue  is  therefore  drawn  out, 
like  a i word  from  its  fcabbard,  to  afiail  its  prey.  This  tongue  is  fur- 
mjhec.  with  a glutinous  fubftance  ; and  whatever  infed  it  touches,  in- 
fallibly adheres,  and  is  thus  held  iaft  till  it  is  drawTn  into  the  mouth. 

1 he  croaking  of  frogs  is  well  known;  whence  in  fome  countries, 
they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  ludicrous  title  of  Dutch  Nightingales* 

1 he  large  water  frogs  have  a note  as  loud  as  the  bellowing  of  a bull ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  puff  up  their  cheeks  to  a furprifing  fi’ze.  Of  all 
frogs,  however,  the  male  only  croaks ; the  female  is  lilent.  Before 
wet  weather,  their  voices  are  in  full  exertion.  They  then  fend  forth 
* ieir  c*}}  ,nce^<mtly,  and  welcome  the  approach  of  their  favourite  moif- 
iU  v*  tV Keather-glais  was  ever  fo  true  as  a frog  in  foretelling  an  ap- 
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proaching  change.  This  may  probably  ferve  to  explain  an  opinion 
which  fome  entertain,  that  there  is  a month  in  the  year,  called  Pad- 
dock  Moon,  in  which  the  frogs  never  croak.  The  whole  feems  to  be 
no  more  than  that,  in  the  hot  feafon,  when  the  moifture  is  dried  up, 
and  ccnfequently  when  thefe  animals  neither  enjoy  the  quantity  of 
health  nor  food  that  at  other  times  they  are  fupplied  with,  they  Ihew, 
by  their  filence,  how  much  they  are  difpleafed  with  the  weather. 

Frogs  adhere  clofely  to  the  backs  of  their  own  fpecies,  and  it  has 
been  found,  that  they  will  alfo  adhere  to  the  backs  of  tithes.  Few  that 
have  ponds,  but  know  that  thefe  animals  will  flick  to  the  backs  of  carp, 
and  fix  their  fingers  in  the  corner  of  each  eye.  In  this  manner  they 
are  often  caught  together ; the  carp  being  blinded  and  walled  awray. 

The  'Toad. 

If  wc  regard  the  figure  of  the  toad,  there  feems  nothing  in  it  that 
fhould  difgufl  more  than  that  of  the  frog.  Its  form  and  proportions 
are  nearly  the  fame  ; and  it  chiefly  differs  in  being  of  a blacker  colour, 
and  having  a flow  and  heavy  motion,  which  exhibits  nothing  of  the 
agility  of  the  frog.  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  habit,  begun  in 
early  prejudice,  that  thofe  who  confider  the  one  as  an  harmlefs,  play- 
ful animal,  turn  from  the  other  with  horror  and'  difguft.  The  frog  is 
considered  as  a ufeful  afliftant,  in  ridding  our  grounds  of  vermin  ; the 
toad,  as  a fecret  enemy,  that  only  waits  an  opportunity  to  infect  us 
with  its  venom. 

As  the  toad  bears  a general  refemblance  in  figure  to  the  frog,  fo  it 
refembles  that  animal  in  its  nature  and  appetites.  When  like  the  frog, 
thefe  animals  have  undergone  all  the  variations  of  their  tadpole  ftate, 
they  forfake  the  water,  and  are  often  feen,  in  a moifl  fummer  evening, 
crawling  up,  by  myriads,  from  fenny  places,  into  drier  lituations. 
There,  having  found  out  a retreat,  or  having  dug  themfelves  one, 
they  lead  a patient  folitary  life,  feldom  venturing  out,  except  when  the 
moifture  of  a fummers  evening  invites  them  abroad.  At  that  time 
the  grafs  is  filled  with  fnails,  and  the  pathways  covered  with  worms, 
which  are  their  principal  food.  They  are  alfo  fond  of  infers  ; and  ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  they  fometimes  continue  immoveable,  with  the 
mouth  open,  at  the  bottom  of  fhrubs,  where  the  butterflies,  in  fome 
meafure  facinated,  are  feen  to  fly  down  their  throats. 

In  a letter  from  Mr  Arfcott,  there  are  fome  curious  particulars 
refpefling  this  animal,  which  throws  great  light  upon  its  hiflory. 
“ Concerning  the  toad,”  fays  he,  “ that  lived  fo  many  years  with  us, 
and  was  fo  great  a favourite,  the  greateft  curiofity  was  its  becoming 
fo  remarkably  tame.  It  had  frequented  fome  fleps  before  our  hall  door 
fome  years  before  my  acquaintance  commenced  with  it,  and  had  been 
admired  by  my  father  for  its  fize  (being  the  largell  I ever  met  with) 
who  conftantly  paid  it  a vifit  every  evening.  I knew  it  myfelf  above 
thirty  years  ; and  by  conftantly  feeding  it,  brought  it  to  be  fo  tame, 
that  it  always  came  to  the  candle  and  looked  up,  as  if  expelling  to  be 
taken  upon  the  table,  where  I always  fed  it  with  infedls  of  all  forts. 
It  was  fondeft  of  fielh  maggots,  which  I kept  in  bran.  It  would  fol- 
low them,  and  would  fix  its  eyes  and  remain  motionlels,  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a minute,  as  if  preparing  for  the  ftroke,  which  was  an  in- 
ftantaneous  throwing  of  its  tongue  at  a great  diftance  upon  the  infetf, 
which  Ruck  to  the  tip  by  a glutinous  matter.  The  motion  is  quicker 
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rfkan  the  eye  cnn  follow.  I cannot  fay  how  long  my  father  had  been, 
acquainted  with  the  toad,  before  I knew  it,  but  when  I was  firft 
.acquainted  with  it,  he  ufed  to  mention  it  as  the  old  toad  I have  known 
fo  many  years.  I can  anfwer  for  thirty-fix  years.  This  old  toad  made 
its  appearance  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  came;  and  I always  con- 
cluded it  retired  to  fome  dry  bank,  to  repofe  till  fpring.  When  we 
new  laid  the  heps,  I had  two  holes  made  in  the  third  ft cp,  in  which  t 
imagine  it  fiept,  as  it  came  thence  at  its  firft  appearance.  It  was  fcl- 
dom  provoked.  Neither  that  toad,  nor  the  multitudes  I have  feen  tor- 
mented with  great  cruelty,  ever  Ihewed  the  leaft  deft  re  of  revenge,  by 
ipitting  or  emitting  any  juice  from  their  pimples.  Sometimes,  upon 
taking  it  up,  it  would  let  out  a great  quantity  of  clear  water,  which 
as  I have  often  feen  it  do  the  fame  upon  the  fteps  when  quiet,  was  cer- 
tainly its  urine,  and  no  more  than  a natural  evacuation.  Spiders, 
millepedes,  and  fleffi  maggots,  feem  to  be  this  animal’s  favourite  food. 
I imagine  if  a bee  was  to  be  put  before  a toad,  it  would  certainly  eat 
it*.  As  bees,  however,  are  feidom  ftirring  at  the  fame  time  that  toads 
are,  they  rarely  come  in  their  way  ; for  they  do  not  appear  after  fun- 
rifing,  or  before  fun-fet.  In  the  beat  of  the  day  they  will  come  to  the 
mouth  of  their  hole,  I believe  for  air.  I once,  from  my  parlour  win- 
dow, obfervea  a large  toad  I had  in  the  bank  of  a bowling-green,  a- 
bout  twelve  at  noon,  a very  hot  day,  very  bufy  and  .active  upon  the 
grafs.  So  uncommon  an  appearance  made  me  go  out  to  fee  what  it 
was.  I then  found  an  innumerable  fwarm  of  winged  ants  had  drop- 
ped round  his  hole  ; which  temptation  was  as  irrefiftible  as  a turtle 
would  be  to  a luxurious  alderman.  In  refpedt  to  its  end,  had  it  not 
been  for  a tame  raven,  I make  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  been  ftill 
living.  This  bird,  one  day  feeing  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  pulled 
it  out,  and,  although  I refeued  it,  the  raven  injured  it  fo  that  it  died 
a twelve  month  after.  Before  that  accident,  it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  perfect  health.”  The  toad,  contrary  to  vulgar  prejudice,  is  an 
harmlefs,  defencelefs  creature,  torpid  and  unvenomous,  and  feekinp- 
the  darkeft  retreats,  not  from  the  malignity  of  its  nature,  but  the  mul- 
titude of  its  enemies. 

Like  all  of  the  frog  kind,  the  toad  is  torpid  in  winter.  It  chufes 
then  for  a retreat  either  the  hollow  root  of  a tree,  the  cleft  of  a rock, 
or  fometimes  the  bottom  of  a pond,  where  it  is  found  in  a ftate  of 
feeming  infenfibility.  As  it  is  very  long-lived,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
killed.  Its  fkin  is  tough,  and  cannot  be  eaftly  pierced  ; and,  though 
covered  with  wounds,  the  animal  continues  to  fhew  ftgns  of  life,  and 
every  part  appears  in  motion.  But  what  ffiall  we  fay  to  its  living  for 
centuries  lodged  in  the  bofom  of  a rock,  or  cafed  within  the  body  of 
an  oak  tree,  without  the  .fmalleft  accefs  on  any  fide,  either  for  nourifh- 
ment  or  air,  and  yet  taken  out  alive  and  perfect ! Stories  of  tin's  kind 
it  would  be  as  rafh  to  contradict  as  difficult  to  believe.  We  have  the 
higheft  authorities  bearing  witnefs  to  their  truth,  and  yet  the  whole 
analogy  of  nature  feems  to  arraign  them  of  falfehood.  Bacon  afterts 
that  toads  are  found  in  this  manner ; Doctor  Plot  afterts  the  fame ; 
there  is  to  this  day  a marble  chimney-piece  at  Chatfworth  with  tire 
print  of  the  toad  upon  it,  and  a tradition  of  the  manner. in  which  it. 
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was  found.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there  is  an 
account  of  a toad  found  alive  and  healthy  in  the  heart  of  a very  thick 
elm,  without  the  fmalleft  entrance  or  egrefs*.  In  the  year  1731  there 
was  another  found  near  Nants,  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  without  the 
fmalleft  iffue  to  its  cell.  The  difcoverer  too  was  of  opinion,  from 
the  fize  of  the  tree,  that  the  animal  could  not  have  been  confined  lefs 
than  eighty  or  a hundred  years,  without  fuftenance  and  without  air. 

OF  this  animal  there  are  feveral  varieties  ; fuch  as  the  water  and  the 
land  toad,  which  probably  differ  only  in  the  ground-colour  of  their 
fkin.  In  the  firft,  it  is  more  inclining  to  afh-colour,  with  brown  fpots. 
In  the  other,  the  colour  is  brown,  approaching  to  black.  The  water- 
toad  is  not  fo  large  as  the  other  ; but  both  equally  breed  in  that  ele- 
ment. The  fize  of  the  toad  with  us  is  generally  from  two  to  four  in- 
ches long ; but,  in  the  fenny  countries  of  Europe,  I have  feen  them 
much  larger  ; and  not  lefs  than  a common  crab.  Rut  this  is  nothing 
to  what  they  are  found  in  fome  of  the  tropical  climates,  where  travel- 
lers often,  for  the  firft  time,  miftake  a toad  for  a tortoife.  Their  ufii- 
al  fize  is  from  fix  to  feven  inches  ; but  there  are  fome  ftill  larger,  and 
as  broad  as  a plate.  Of  thefe  fome  are  beautifully  ftreaked  and  co- 
loured ; fome  ftudded  over,  as  if  with  pearls  ; others  bridled  with 
horns  or  fpines.  Some  too  have  the  head  diftindf  from  the  body,  while 
others  have  it  fo  funk  in,  that  the  animal  appears  without  a head. 
With  us  the  opinion  of  its  raining  toads  and  frogs,  has  long  been  very 
juftly  exploded ; but  it  ftill  is  entertained  in  the  tropical  countries,  and  that 
not  only  by  the  favage  natives,  but  likevvife  by  the  iroft  refined  fettlers, 
who  are  apt  enough  to  add  the  prejudices  of  other  nations  to  their  own. 

It  would  be  a tedious,  as  ■well  as  a ufelefs  talk,  to  enter  into  all  the 
minute  difcriminations  of  thefe  animals,  as  found  in  different  countries 
or  places  ; but  the  pipal  or  the  Surinam  toad,  is  too  ftrange  a crea- 
ture, not  to  require  an  exaift  defcription. 

This  animal  is  in  form  more  hideous  than  even  the  common  toad. 
The  body  is  flat  and  broad  : the  head  is  fmall : the  jaws,  like  thofe 
of  a mole,  are  extended,  and  evidently  formed  for  rooting  in  the 
ground.  The  fkin  of  the  neck  forms  a fort  of  wrinkled  collar.  The 
colour  of  the  head  is  of  a dark  chefnut,  and  the  eyes  are  fmall.  The  back, 
which  is  very  broad,  is  of  a lightilh  grey,  and  feems  covered  over  with 
a number  of  fmall  eyes,  which  are  round,  and  placed  at  nearly  equal 
diftances.  Thefe  eyes  are  very  different  from  what  they  feem  : they 
are  the  animal's  eggs  covered  with  their  (hells,  and  placed  there  for 
hatching.  Thefe  eggs  are  buried  deep  in  the  fkin,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  incubation  but  juft  appear;  and  are  very  vifible  when  the  young 
animal  is  about  to  burft  from  its  confinement.  They  are  of  a reddilh, 
Ihining  yellow  colour ; and  the  fpaces  between  them  are  full  of  fmall 
warts  not  unlike  pearls. 

In  this  manner  the  pipal  is  feen  travelling  with  her  wondrous  family 
on  her  back,  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  maturity.  Some  of  the  ftrange 
progeny,  not  yet  come  to  luflicient  perfection,  appear  quite  torpid,  and 
as  yet  without  life  in  the  egg.  Others  feem  juft  beginning  to  rife 
through  the  fkin ; here  peeping  forth  from  the  (hell ; and  there,  having 
entirely  forlaken  their  prifon.  Some  are  fporting  at  large  upon  the  pa- 
rent's 
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rent's  back;  and  others  defending  to  the  ground,  to  try  their  own  for- 
tune below. 

Of  Lizards. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  tell  to  what  clafs  in  nature  lizards  are  chiefly- 
allied.  They  are  unjuftly  raifed  to  the  rank  of  beads,  as  they  bring 
forth  eggs,  dilpenfe  with  breathing,  and  are  not  covered  with  hair. 
They  cannot  be  placed  among  fiihes,  as  the  majority  ol  them  live  upon 
land.  They  are  excluded  from  the  ferpent  tribe,  by  their  feet,  upon 
which  they  run  with  fome  celerity  ; and  from  the  infers,  by  their  feze; 
for  though  the  Newt  may  be  looked  upon  in  this  contemptible  light,  a 
crocodile  would  be  a terrible  infe<d  indeed. 

As  lizards  thus  differ  from  every  other  clafs  of  animals,  they  alfo 
differ  widely  from  each  other.  With  refpedt  to  fize,  no  clafs  of  ani- 
mals has  its  ranks  fo  oppofite. 

The  colour  of  thefe  animals  alfo  is  very  various,  as  they  are  found 
of  a hundred  different  hues,  green,  blue,  red,  chefnut,  yellow,  lpotted, 
ftreaked,  and  marbled  Were  colour  alone  capable  of  conftituting 
beauty,  the  lizard  would  often  pleafe  ; but  there  is  fomething  fo  for- 
bidding in  the  animal's  figure,  that  the  brilliancy  of  its  fcales,  or  the 
variety  of  its  fpots,  only  tend  to  give  an  air  of  more  exquifite  venom, 
or  greater  malignity.  The  figure  of  thefe  animals  is  not  lefs  various. 
Sometimes  they  are  fwollen  in  the  belly  ; fometimes  purfed  up  at  the 
throat;  fometimes  with  a rough  let  of  fpines  on  the  back,  like  the  teeth 
of  a faw ; fometimes  with  teeth,  at  other  times  with  none.  Sometimes 
they  are  venomous,  at  others  harmlefs,  and  even  philanthropic.  They 
are  fometimes  fmoot’n  and  even.  Sometimes  they  have  a long,  {lender 
tail  ; and  often  a fhort  blunt  one. 

But  their  greatelf  diftindtion  arifes  from  their  manner  of  bringing 
forth  their  young.  Some  of  them  are  viviparous : fome  again  are  ovi- 
parous ; and  fome  bring  forth  fmall  fpawn,  like  fiihes. 

The  Crocodile. 

The  Crocodile  is  an  animal  placed  at  a happy  diftance  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  and  formidable  only  in  thofe  regions  W'here  men  are 
fcarce,  and  arts  are  but  little  known.  In  all  the  cultivated  and  popu- 
lous parts  of  the  world,  the  great  animals  are  entirely  banifhed,  or 
rarely  feen.  The  appearance  of  fuch  raifes  at  once  a whole  country  up 
in  arms  to  oppofe  their  force  ; and  their  lives  generally  fall  viftims  to 
their  rafhnefs. 

To  look  for  this  animal  in  all  its  natural  terrors,  grown  to  an  enor- 
mous fize,  propagated  in  furprifmg  numbers,  and  committing  mediant 
devaluations,  we  mud  go  to  the  uninhabited  regions  of  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca, to  thofe  immenfe  rivers  that  roll  through  extenfive  and  defolate  king- 
doms, where  arts  have  never  penetrated,  where  force  only  makes  dif- 
tinftion,  and  where  the  molt  powerful  animals  exert  their  flrength  with 
confidence  and  fecurity. 

Of  this  terrible  animal  there  are  two  kinds  ; the  Crocodile,  properly 
fo  called,  and  the  Cayman  or  Alligator.  Travellers,  however,  have 
rather  made  the  diftin&ion  than  Nature  ; for  in  the  general  outline, 
and  in  the  nature  of  thefe  two  animals  they  are  entirely  the  fame.  The 
diftin&ions  ufually  made  between  the  crocodile  and  alligator  are  thefe: 
the  body  of  the  crocodile  is  more  {lender  than  that  of  the  alligator. 

The 
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'The  fnout  of  the  former  runs  off  tapering  from  the  forehead,  like  that 
of  a greyhound;  while  that  of  the  latter  is  indented,  like  the  nofe  of 
a lap  dog.  The  crocodile  has  alfo  a much  wider  fwallow,  and  is  of 
an  afh  colour. 

This  animal  grows  to  a great  length,  being  fometimes  found  30  feet 
long,  from  the  tip  of  the  fnout  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; its  mod  ufual 
length,  however,  is  18.  One  which  was  differed  by  the  Jefuits  at 
Siam  was  18  feet  and  an  half  French  meafure,  in  length;  of  which  the 
tail  was  5 feet  and  an  half,  and  the  head  and  neck  above  2 feet  and  an 
half.  It  was  4 feet  9 inches  in  circumference,  where  trucked.  The 
fore  legs  had  the  fame  parts  and  conformation  as  the  arms  of  a man, 
both  within  and  without.  The  hands,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  had 
five  fingers  ; the  two  lad  of  which  had  no  nails,  and  were  of  a conical 
figure.  The  hinder  legs,  including  the  thigh  and  paw,  were  2 feet  2 
inches  long.  The  paws,  from  the  joint  to  the  extremity  of  the  longed 
claws,  were  above  9 inches.  They  were  divided  alfo  into  four  toes,  of 
which  three  were  armed  with  large  claws,  the  longed  of  which  was  an 
inch  and  an  half.  Thefe  toes  were  united  by  a membrane,  like  thofe 
cf  a duck,  but  much  thicker.  The  head  was  long,  and  had  a little 
rifing  at  the  top;  but  the  red  was  flat,  and  efpecially  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  jaws.  It  was  covered  by  a lkin,  which  adhered  firmly  to 
the  Ikull  and  to  the  jaws.  The  flcull  was  rough  and  unequal  in  feveral 
places.  The  eye  was  very  lmall,  in  proportion  to  the  red  of  the  body. 
The  jaws  feemed  to  fliut  one  within  the  other ; and  nothing  can  be 
more  falfe  than  that  the  animal’s  under  jaw  is  without  motion.  It 
moves,  like  the  lower  jaw  in  all  other  animals,  while  the  upper  is  fixed 
to  the  flcull,  and  abfolutely  immoveable.  The  animal  had  twenty-feven 
cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fifteen  in  the  lower,  with  feveral 
void  fpaces  between  them.  The  diflance  of  the  two  jaws,  when  opened 
as  wide  as  they  could  be,  was  15  inches  and  a half:  this  is  a very  wide 
yawn,  and  could  ealily  enough  take  in  the  body  of  a man.  From  the 
Ihoulders  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  the  animal  was  covered  with 
fcales,  of  a fquare  form,  difpofed  like  parallel  girdles.  The  creature 
was  covered  not  only  with  thefe,  but  all  over  with  a coat  of  armour; 
which,  however,  was  not  proof  againd  a mufquet  ball,  contrary  to 
what  has  been  commonly  afferted.  It  had  no  bladder ; but  the  kid- 
neys directed  the  urine  fo  as  to  be  difcharged  by  the  anus.  There  were 
fixty  two  joints  in  the  back  bone,  which,  though  very  clofely  united, 
had  fufficient  play  to  enable  the  animal  to  bend  like  a bow  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  What  we  hear  therefore  of  efcaping  the  creature  by 
turning  out  of  the  right  line,  and  of  the  animal  not  being  able  to 
wheel  readily  after  its  prey,  feems  to  be  fabulous. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  this  formidable  animal,  that 
unpeoples  countries,  and  renders  the  mod  navigable  rivers  defart  and 
dangerous.  They  are  feen  in  fome  places,  lying  for  whole  hours,  and 
even  days,  dretched  in  the  fun,  and  motionlefs.  Thus  one  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  them,  might  midake  them  for  trunks  of  trees,  covered  with 
a rough  and  dry  bark;  but  the  midake  would  loon  be  fatal,  if  not  pre- 
vented: for  the  torpid  animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any  living  thing, 
darts  upon  it  with  indant  fwiftnefs,  and  at  once  drags  it  down  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  times  of  an  inundation,  they  fometimes  enter  the  cot- 
tages of  the  natives,  where  the  dreadful  vifitant  feizes  the  fird  animal 
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ft  rtieets  with.  There  have  been  feveral  examples  of  their  taking  a 
man  out  of  a canoe  in  fpite  of  his  companions.  . 

The  drength  of  every  part  of  the  crocodile  is  very  great ; and  1 * 
arms  are  irrefidible.  Moft  naturalifts  have  remarked,  horn  the  Ihort- 
nefs  of  its  legs,  the  amazing  ftrength  of  the  tortoife.  But  what  is  the 
ftrength  of  fuch  an  animal,  compared  to  that  of  the  crocodile, . whole 
Ws  are  very  fliort,  and  whole  fize  is  fo  far  fuperior  ? Its  principal  in- 
ftrument  of  deftrudion  is  the  tail : with  a Angle  blow  of  th.s  it  has  of* 
ten  overturned  a canoe,  and  feized  upon  the  poor  lavage,  its  conductor. 

Though  not  fo  powerful,  yet  it  is  very  terrible  even  upon  land.  I he 
crocodile  feldom,  except  when  prelfed  by  hunger,  or  with  a view  of  de- 
pofiting  its  eggs,  leaves  the  water.  Its  ufual  method  is  to  float  along 
upon  the  furface,  and  to  feize  whatever  animals  come  within  its  reach 
but  when  this  method  fails,,  it  then  goes  clofer  to  the  bank.  Uilap- 
pointed  of  its  fifliy  prey,  it  there  waits  covered  up  among  the  ledges*  ■ 
in  patient  expedation  of  the  dog,  the  bull,  the  tiger,  man  himfelf,  or> 
in  fliort,  any  other  land  animal.  Nothing  is.  to  be  ieen  of  the  lnlidioui 
deftroyer  as  the  animal  approaches  ; nor  is  its  retreat  difeovered  till  it 
be  too  late  for  fafety.  It  feizes  the  viaim  with  a fpring,  and  that  too 
much  fafter  than  fo  unwieldy  an  animal  could  be  thought  capable  or. 
Having  then  fecured  the  creature  with  both  teeth  and  claws,  it  drags 
it  into  the  water,  indantly  flnks  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and  in  inis  man. 
ner  quickly  drowns  it.. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  creature  the  crocodile  has  thus  fur- 
prifed  efcapes  from  its  grafp  wounded,  and  makes  off  from  the  river- 
fide.  In  fuch  a cafe,  the  tyrant  purfues  with  all  its  force,  and  often 
feizes  it  a fecond  time  ; for,  though  feemingly  heavy,  the  crocodile 
runs  very  fall.  In  this  manner  it  is  fometimes  feen  above  half  a mile 
from  the  bank,  in  purfuit  of  a wounded  animal,  and  then  dragging  it 
back  to  the  river-flde,  where  it  feafls  in  fecurity. 

It  often  happens,  in  its  depredations  along  the  bank,  that  the  cro- 
codile feizes  on  a creature  as  formidable  as  itfelf,  and  meets  with  at 
moft  defperate  refl fiance.  We  are  told  of  frequent  combats  between 
the  crocodile  and  the  tiger.  All  creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are  conti- 
nually oppreffed  by  a parching  third,  that  keeps  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  great  rivers,  whither  they  defeend  to  drink  very  frequently.  It  is 
upon  thefe  occafions  that  they  are  feized  by  the  crocodile;  and  they 
die  not  unrevenged.  J?he  inflant  they  are  feized  upon,  they  turn  with 
the  greateft  agility,  and  force  their  claws  into  the  crocodile  s eyesr 
while  he  plunges  with  his  fierce  antagonift  into  the  river.  There  they 
continue  to  druggie,  till  the  tiger  is  drowned. 

In  this  manner  the  crocodile  feizes  and  deftroys  all  animals,  and  ifc 
equally  dreaded  by  all.  There  is  no  animal,  but  man  alone,  that  can 
combat  it  with  fuccefs.  We  are  allured  by  Labat,  that  a Negroe,  witlr 
no  other  weapon  than  a knife  in  his  hand,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped 
round  with  a cow’s  hide,  ventures  boldly  to  attack  this  animal  in  its 
own  element.  As  foon  as  he  approaches  the  crocodile,  he  prefents  his 
left  arm,  which  the  animal  fwallows  mod  greedily.  But  the  arm  flick- 
ing in  its  throat,  the  Negroe  has  time  to  give  it  feveral  dabs  under  the 
throat ; and  the  water  alfo  getting  in  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held  in- 
voluntarily open,  the  crocodile  is  foon  bloated  up  as  big  as  a tun,  and. 
expires. 

Whatever- 
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Whatever  be  the  truth  of  thefe  accounts,  it  is  certain,  that  croco- 
diles are  taken  by  the  Siamefe  in  great  abundance.  The  manner  of 
taking  it,  is,  by  throwing  three  or  four  ftrong  nets  acrofs  a river,  at 
proper  diftances  from  each  other  ; fo  that,  if  the  animal  breaks  through 
the  firft,  it  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  reft.  When  it  is  firft  taken, 
it  employs  its  tail  with  great  force  ; but,  after  many  unfuccefsful  ftrug- 
glcs,  it  is  at  iaft  exhaufted.  1 hen  the  natives  approach  their  prifoner 
in  boats,  and  pierce  him  with  their  weapons  in  the  moft  tender  parts, 
till  he  is  weakened  with  the  lofs  of  blood.  When  he  is  become  motion- 
less* they  firft  tye  up  his  mouth  ; and  with  the  fame  cord,  they  fatten 
his  head  to  his  tail ; which  laft  they  bend  back  like  a bow.  They  are 
not,  however,  yet  perfe&ly  fecure  from  his  fury ; but,  for  their  great- 
er fafety  they  tie  both  his  fore  and  hind  feet  to  the  top  of  his  back. 

The  crocodile,  when  in  this  condition,  ferves,  to  divert  the  great 
men  of  the  Eaft.  It  is  often  managed  like  an  horfe  : a curb  is  put  in- 
to its  mouth,  and  the  rider  dire&s  it  as  he  thinks  proper.  Though 
awkwardly  formed,  it  does  not  fail  to  proceed  with  fome  degree  of 
fwiftnefs,  and  is  thought  to  move  as  fail  as  fome  of  the  moft  unwieldy 
of  our  own  animals,  the  hog,  or  the  cow. 

Along  the  rivers  of  Africa,  this  animal  is  fometimes  taken  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fhark.  Several  Europeans  go  together  in  a large 
boat,  and  throw  out  a piece  of  beef  upon  a hook  and  ftrong  fortified 
line,  which  the  crocodile  feizing  and  fwallowing,  is  drawn  along,  floun- 
dering and  ftruggling  until  its  ftrength  is  quite  exhaufted.  Then  it  is 
pierced  in  the  belly,  which  is  its  tendered  part ; and,  after  numberlefs 
■wounds,  it  is  drawn  afhore.  In  this  part  of  the  world  alfo,  as  well  as 
at  Siam,  the  crocodile  makes  an  object  of  favage  pomp,  near  the  pa- 
lace of  their  monarchs.  Philips  informs  us,  that  at  Sabi,  on  the  Slave 
Coaft,  there  are  two  pools  of  water  near  the  Royal  Palace,  where  cro- 
codiles are  bred,  as  we  breed  carp  in  our  ponds  in  Europe. 

^ There  is  a very  powerful  fmell  of  mufk  about  aU  thefe  animals. 
*1  ravellers  are  not  agreed  in  what  part  of  the  body  thefe  mufk-bags  are 
contained  ; but  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  fubftance  is  a- 
maifed  in  glands  under  the  legs  and  arms.  The  crocodile’s  flelh  is,  at 
beft,  very  bad,  and  tough  ; but,  unlefs  the  mulk-bags  be  feparated,  it 
is  intolerable.  The  Negroes  themfelves  cannot  well  digeft  the  flelh  ; 
but  a crocodile’s  egg  is  to  them  the  moft  delicate  morfel  in  the  world. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  frefh  waters  ; and  for  this  purpofe,  the  fe- 
male, when  fhe  comes  to  lay,  chufes  a place  by  the  fide  of  a river,  or 
fome  frelh-vvater  lake,  to  depofit  her  brood  in.  She  always  pitches 
upon  an  extenfive  fandy  fhore.  Their  lhe  depofits  from  eighty  to  an 
hundred  eggs,  of  the  fize  of  a tennis-ball,  and  of  the  fame  figure,  co- 
vered with  a tough,  white  fkin,  like  parchment.  She  takes  above  an 
hour  to  perform  this  talk  ; and  then,  covering  up  the  place  fo  artfully 
that  it  can  fcarcely  be  perceived,  lhe  returns  next  day.  Upon  her  re- 
turn, with  the  fame  precaution  as  before,  lhe  lays  about  the  fame  num- 
ber of  eggs  ; and  the  day  following  alfo  a like  number.  Thus,  hav- 
ing depolited  her  whole  quantity,  and  having  covered  them  clofe  up  in 
the  fand,  they  are  foon  vivified  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; and,  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days,  the  young  ones  begin  to  break  open  the  fhell.  At  this 
time,  the  female  is  inftindfively  taught  that  her  young  ones  ftand  in 
*eed  of  relief  and  fhe  goes  up  on  land,  to  (cratch  away  the  fand,  and 
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set  them  free.  Her  brood  quickly  avail  themfelves  of  their  liberty  : a 
part  run  unguided  to  the  water  : another  part  afcend  the  back  of  the 
female,  and  are  carried  thither  in  greater  fafety.  But  the  moment 
they  arrive  at  the  water,  all  natural  connexion  is  at  an  end.  The 
whole  brood  lcatters  into  different  parts  at  the  bottom  : by  far  the 
greateft  number  are  deftroyed : and  the  relt  find  fafety  in  their  agility 
or  minutenefs. 

The  Open- bellied  Crocodile  is  furnifhed  with  a falfe  belly,  like  the 
opoffum,  where  the  young  creep  out  and  in,  as  their  dangers  or  necef- 
fities  require.  It  is  probable  that  this  Open  bellied  Crocodile  is  vivi- 
parous, and  fofters  her  young  that  are  prematurely  excluded,  in  this 
iecond  womb,  until  they  arrive  at  proper  maturity. 

The  Salamander. 

The  ancients  have  defcribed  a lizard  that  is  bred  from  heat,  that  lives 
in  the  flames,  and  feeds  upon  fire,  as  its  proper  nourilhment.  It  will 
be  needlefs  to  fay  that  there  is  no  fuch  animal  exi fling  ; and  that,  above 
all  others  the  modern  Salamander  has  the  leafl  affinity  to  fuch  an  abode. 

There  have  not  been  lefs  than  feven  forts  of  this  animal  defcribed  by 
Seba.  And  to  have  fome  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  figure,  we 
may  fuppofe  the  tail  of  a lizard  applied  to  the  body  of  a frog. 

But  it  is  not  in  figure  that  this  animal  chiefly  differs  from  the  refl:  of 
the  lizard  tribe.  In  conformation  it  is  unlike,  as  the  falamander  is 
produced  alive  from  the  body  of  its  parent,  and  is  completely  formed 
the  moment  of  its  exclufion.  It  differs  from  them  alfo  in  its  being 
thought  venomous,  although  no  experiments  that  have  been  hitherto 
made,  feem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  report. 

The  falamander  heft  known  in  Europe,  is  from  eight  to  eleven  inches 
long,  ufually  black,  fpotted  with  yellow ; and  when  taken  in  the  hand, 
feels  cold  to  a great  degree.  There  are  feveral  kinds  ; and  our  Black 
Water  Newt  is  reckoned  among  the  number.  The  idle  report  of  its 
being  inconfumable  by  fire,  has  made  many  of  thefe  poor  animals  to 
be  burnt ; but  fcarce  any  philofopher  could  think  it  neceffary  to  make 
the  experiment.  When  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  animal  is  feen  to  burft 
with  the  heat  of  its  fituation,  and  to  ejedt  its  fluids.  We  are  gravely 
told  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaetions,  that  this  is  a method  the  animal 
takes  to  extinguifh  the  flames. 

The  whole  of  the  lizard  kind  are  fo  tenacious  of  life,  that  they  will 
live  feveral  hours  after  the  lofs  of  the  head.  They  alfo  fuflain  the  want: 
of  food  in  a furprifing  manner.  One  of  them,  brought  from  the  Indies, 
lived  nine  months,  without  any  other  food  than  what  it  received  from 
licking  a piece  of  earth  on  which  it  was  brought  over*.  Another  was 
kept  by  Seba  in  an  empty  vial  for  fix  months,  without  any  nourilhment  ; 
and  Redi  takes  notice  of  a large  one,  brought  from  Africa,  that  lived 
for  eight  months  without  any  nourilhment  whatever.  Indeed,  as 
many  of  this  kind,  both  falamanders  and  lizards,  are  torpid  or  nearly 
fo  during  the  winter,  the  lofs  of  their  appetite  for  fo  long  a time  is  the 
lefs  furprifing. 

Diredlly  defending  from  the  crocodile,  in  this  clafs,  we  find  the 
Gordyle,  the  Tockay,  and  the  Tejuguacu,  all  growing  lefs  in  order. 
Thefe  fill  up  the  chafm  to  be  found  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
African  Iguana. 

Vol.  II.  X 

* Phil.  Tranf.  ann.  1661,  N.  21.  art.  7. 
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The  Iguana . 

The  iguana  which  deferves  our  notice,  is  about  three  feet  long,  and 
the  body  is  about  as  thick  as  one’s  thigh.  The  fkin  is  covered  with  final! 
fcales,  like  thofe  of  a ferpent ; and  the  back  is  furnilhed  with  a row  of 
prickles,  that  Hand  up,  like  the  teetbrof  a faw.  Both  the  jaws  are  full 
of  very  {harp  teeth  ; and  the  bite  is  dangerous,  though  not  venomous. 
The  male  has  a fkin  hanging  under  his  throat,  which  reaches  down  to 
his  bread  ; and,  when  out  of  humour,  he  puffs  it  up  like  a bladder. 
He  is  one  third  larger  and  (Ironger  than  the  female,  though  the  ftrength 
of  either  avails  them  little  towards  their  defence.  The  males  are  afh- 
coloured,  and  the  females  are  green. 

The  fiefla  of  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  greateft  delicacy  of  Af- 
rica and  America;  and  the  fportfmen  of  thofe  climates  go  out  to  hunt 
the  iguana,  as  w'e  do  in  purfuit  of  the  pheafant  or  the  hare.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon,  when  the  great  floods  of  the  tropical  climates 
are  paft,  and  vegetation  ftarts  into  univerfal  verdure,  the  fportfmen 
are  feen,  with  a noofe  and  a flick,  wandering  along  the  fides  of  the 
rivers,  to  take  the  iguana.  This  animal,  though  it  appears  to  be  for- 
med for  combat,  is  the  mod  harmlefs  creature  of  the  forefl.  It  lives 
among  the  trees,  or  fports  in  the  water,  without  ever  offering  to  offend. 
There,  having  fed  upon  the  flowers  of  the  mahot,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
mapou,  that  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  flream,  it  repofes  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  hang  over  the  water.  Upon  land,  the  ani- 
mal is  fvvift  of  foot ; but,  when  once  in  poifeflion  of  a tree,  it  feems 
confcious  of  the  fecurity  of  its  fituation,  and  never  offers  to  ftir.  There 
the  l'portfman  eafily  finds  it,  and  as  eafily  fallens  his  noofe  round  its 
neck.  If  the  head  be  placed  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  noofe  cannot 
readily  be  faftened,  by  hitting  the  animal  a blow  on  the  nofe  with  the 
flick,  ic  lifts  its  head,  and  offers  it  in  fome  meafure  to  the  noofe.  In 
this  manner,  and  alfo  by  the  tail,  the  iguana  is  dragged  from  the  trees* 
and  killed  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head. 

The  Came/eon. 

The  cameleon  is  a very  different  animal ; and  as  the  iguana  fatisfies 
the  appetites  of  the  epicure,  the  cameleon  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather 
the  feaft  of  the  philofopher.  Like  the  crocodile,  this  little  animal  pro- 
ceeds from  an  egg  ; and  it  alfo  nearly  refembles  that  formidable  crea- 
ture in  form. 

The  head  of  a large  cameleon  is  almoft  two  inches  long  ; and  thence 
to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  four  and  a half.  The  tail  is  five  inches- 
long,  and  the  feet  two  and  a half.  The  thicknefs  of  the  body  is  diffe- 
rent at  different  times  : fometimes,  from  the  back  to  the  belly,  it  is 
twTo  inches,  and  fometimes  but  one  ; for  it  can  blow  itfelf  up,  and  con- 
trail itfelf  at  pleafure.  This  fwelling  and  contraction  is  not  only  of  the 
back  and  belly,  but  of  the  legs  and  tail. 

The  cameleon  has  a power  of  driving  the  air  it  breathes  over  every 
part  of  the  body.  Notwithftanding  this,  it  only  gets  between  the  fkin 
and  the  mufcles  ; for  the  mufcles  themfelves  are  never  fwollen.  The 
fkin  is  very  cold  to  the  touch;  and  though  the  animal  feems  lo  lean, 
there  is  no  one  can  feel  the  beating  of  the  heart.  The  furface  of  the 
fkin  is  unequal,  and  has  a grain  not  unlike  fhagreen,  but  very  foft,  be- 
caufe  each  eminence  is  as  fmooth  as  if  it  were  polilhed.  The  colour 
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■of  all  thefe  eminences,  when  the  cameleon  is  at  reft  in  a fhady  place, 
is  of  a blueifh  grey  ; and  the  fpace  between  is  of  a pale  red  and  yellow. 

But  when  the  animal  is  removed  into  the  fun,  then  comes  the  won- 
derful part  of  its  hiltory.  At  firft,  it  appears  to  luffer  .no  change  of 
colour,  its  greyifh  fpots  ftill  continuing  the  (lime.  I he  vvhole  mi  face, 
however,  foon  l'eems  to  imbibe  the  rays  of  light ; and  the  fimplc  colc.ur- 
ing  of  the  body  changes  into  a variety  of  beautiful  hues.  Wherever 
light  comes  upon  the  body,  it  is  of  a tawny  brown  ; but  that  part  of 
the  fkin  on  which  the  lun  does  not  lhine,  changes  into  ieveral  brighter 
colours,  pale  yellow,  or  vivid  criml'on  ; which  iorro  fpots  ofytne  fizc  of 
half  one’s  finger.  Some  of  thefe  defeend  from  the  Ipine  half  way  down 
the  back  ; and  others  appear  on  the  hides,  arms,  and  tail.  Sometimes 
the  animal  becomes  all  over  fpotted  with  brown  fpots,  ol  a greenidi  caL. 
When  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a white  linen  cloth  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
the  natural  colour  becomes  much  lighter;  but  not  perfectly  while,  as 
fome  authors  have  pretended.  It  muff  not  however,  hence  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  cameleon  affumes  the  colour  of  the  objects  which  it  ap- 
proaches. This  is  entirely  an  error,  and  probably  has  taken  its  rife 
from  the  continual  changes  it  appears  to  undergo. 

When  the  cameleon  changes  place,  and  attempts  to  defeend  from 
an  eminence,  it  moves  with  the  utmoft  precaution,  advancing  one  leg 
very  deliberately  before  the  other,  ftill  fecuring  itfelf  by  holding  what- 
ever it  can  grafp  by  the  tail.  It  feldom  opens  the  mouth,  except  for 
frefh  air ; and  when  that  is  fupplied,  it  difeovers  its  Satisfaction  by  its 
motions,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  its  colour.  1 he  tongue  is  fome- 
times  darted  out  after  its  prey,  which  is  flics  ; and  this  is  as  long  as 
the  whole  body.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  little,  though  they  ftand  out 
of  the  head  ; but  the  moft  extraordinary  part  of  their  conformation  is, 
that  the  animal  often  moves  one  eye,  when  the  other  is  entirely  at  reft. 
Even  fometimes  one  eye  will  feem  to  look  diredtly  forward,  while  the 
other  looks  backward;  and  one  will  look  upwards,  while  the  other 
looks  downwards. 

The  Dragon. 

To  this  clafs  of  lizards  we  may  refer  the  dragon,  a moft  terrible 
animal,  if  we  were  to  credit  the  invention  of  fable  and  fuperftition. 
Happily,  however,  filch  ravagers  are  no  where  found  at  prefent ; and 
the  whole  race  of  dragons  is  dwindled  down  to  the  Flying  Lizard,  a 
little  harmlefs  creature,  that  only  preys  upon  infers,  and  even  feems 
to  embellilh  the  foreft  with  its  beauty. 

The  Chalcidian  Lizard. 

The  laft  animal  of  the  lizard  kind  that  I lliall  mention,  is  the  Chal- 
cidian Lizard,  of  Aldrovandus,  very  improperly  called  the  Seps,  by 
modern  hiftorians.  This  animal  feems  to  make  the  (hade  that  fepa- 
rates  the  lizard  from  the  ferpent  race.  It  has  four  legs,  like  the  lizard  ; 
but  fo  fhort,  as  to  be  utterly  unserviceable  in  walking.  It  has  a long 
{lender  body,  like  the  ferpent ; and  it  is  alfo  faid  ip  have  the  ferpent’s 
malignity.  Thefe  animals  are  found  above  three  feet  long,  and  thick  in 
proportion,  with  a large  head,  and  pointed  fnout.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  feales;  and  the  belly  is  white,  mixed  with  blue.  It  has  four 
crooked  teeth  ; as  alfo  a pointed  tail,  which,  however,  can  inflidt  r.o 
wound.  It  is  viviparous.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  bear  a ftrorg 
affinity  to  the  viper;  and,  like  that  animal,  its  bite  may  be  dangerous. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

<>F  SERPENTS OF  THE  VENOMOUS  KIND THE  VIPER THE  RATTLE- 
SNAKE  THE  WHIP-SNAKE THE  ASP THE  JACULUS THE  HJEMOR- 

RHOIS THE  SEPS THE  CORAL  SNAKE THE  COER  A- CAPELLA SER- 
PENTS WITHOUT  VENOM THE  BLACK  SNAKE THE  BLIND  WORM 

THE  AMPHISBZE  NA THE  ESCULAPIAN THE  BOYUNA THE  SURINAM 

SERPENT THE  PRINCE  OF  SERPENTS THE  GERENDA JIBOYA THE 

BOIGUACU THE  DEPONA. 

Of  Serpents. 

IN  none  of  the  countries  of  Europe  is  the  ferpent  tribe  fufficiently 
numerous  to  be  truly  terrible.  The  various  malignity  alfo  that  has 
been  afcribed  to  European  ferpents  of  old,  is  now  utterly  unknown. 
There  are  not  above  three  or  four  kinds  that  are  dangerous,  and  their 
poifon  operates  in  all  in  the  fame  manner.  A burning  pain  in  the  part, 
eafily  removeable  by  timely  applications,  is  the  word  effedt  that  we 
experience  from  the  bite  of  the  mod  venomous  ferpents  of  Europe. 

Though,  however,  Europe  be  happily  delivered  from  thefe  reptiles, 
In  the  warm  countries  that  lie  within  the  tropic,  as  w'ell  as  in  the  cold 
regions  of  the  north,  where  the  inhabitants  are  but  few,  the  ferpents 
abound.  All  along  the  fwampy  banks  of  the  river  Niger  or  Oroono- 
Jco,  where  the  fun  is  hot,  the  foreds  thick,  and  the  men  are  but  few, 
the  ferpents  cling  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  in.  infinite  numbers, 
and  carry  on  an  unceafing  war,  againd  all  other  animals  in  their  vicini- 
ty. Travellers  have  allured  us  that  they  have  often  feen  large  fnakes 
twining  round  the  trunk  of  a tall  tree,  encompaffing  it  like  a wreath, 
and  thu#  rifing  and  defcending  at  pleafure.  In  thefe  countries,  there- 
fore, the  ferpent  is  too  formidable  to  become  an  objedt  of  curiofity,  as 
it  excites  much  more  violent  fenfations. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  rejedt  as  wholly  fabulous,  the  accounts 
left  us  by  the  ancients  of  the  terrible  devadations  committed  by  a fingle 
ferpent.  It  is  probable,  in  early  times,  when  the  arts  were  little  known, 
and  mankind  were  but  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  that  ferpents, 
continuing  undidurbed  poffeffors  of  the  fored,  grew  to  an  amazing  fize; 
and  every  other  tribe  of  animals  fell  before  them.  We  have  many  his- 
tories of  antiquity,  which  prefent  us  with  fuch  a pidlure  ; and  which 
exhibit  a whole  nation  finking  under  the  ravages  of  a fingle  ferpent. 
We  are  told,  that  while  Regulus  led  his  army  along  the  banks  of  the 
iBagrada,  in  Africa,  an  enormous  ferpent  dilputed  his  paffage  acrofs 
that  river.  We  are  alfured  by  Pliny,  who  fays  that  he  himfelf  faw  the 
jkin,  that  it  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  that,  it  had  de- 
ilroyed  many  of  the  army.  At  lad,  however,  the  battering  engines 
were  brought  out  againd  it ; and  thefe  aifailing  it  at  a didance,  over- 
powered it. 

With  refpetf  to  their  conformation,  all  ferpents  have  a very  wide 
mouth,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  head  ; and  what  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, they  can  gape  and  fwallow  the  head  of  another  animal  which 
is  three  times  as  big  as  their  own.  To  explain  this,  it  mud  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  jaws  of  this  animal  do  not  open  as  ours,  in  the  manner 
ol  a pair  of  hinges,  where  bones  are  applied  to  bones,  and  play  upon 
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one  another.  The  ferpent’s  jaws  on  the  contrary,  are  held  together 
at  the  roots  by  a ftretching  mufcular  fkin  ; by  which  means  they  open 
as  widelv  as  the  animal  chules  to  ftretch  them,  and  admit  a prey  much 
thicker  than  the  brake’s  own  body,  The  throat,  like  ftretching  leather, 
dilates  to  admit  the  morfel : the  ftomach  too  receives  it  in  part  ; and 
the  reft  remains  in  the  gullet,  till  putrefattion  and  the  juices  of  the  ler- 
pent’s  body  unite  to  diftolve  it. 

With  regard  to  the  teeth,  1 fhall  fpeak  more  of  them  when  I come 
to  treat  of  the  viper’s  poilon  The  tongue  in  all  thefe  animals  is  long 
and  forky.  It  is  compofed  of  two  long  ftefhy  fiibftances,  which  termi- 
nate in  (harp  points,  and  are  very  pliable.  Some  of  the  viper  kind 
have  tongues  a fifth  part  of  the  length  of  their  bodies.  They  continu- 
ally dart  out  but  they  are  entirely  harmlefs,  and  only  terriiy  thofe 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  real  fituation  ot  their  poilon. 

The  Ik  in  is  compofed  of  a number  of  fcales,  united  to  each  other  by 
a tranlparent  membrane,  which  grows  harder  as  it  grows  older,  until 
the  animal  changes  it,  which  is  generally  done  twice  a year.  Ihis 
cover  then  burft  near  the  head,  and  the  lerpent  creeps  from  it,  by  an 
undulatory  nu  r;  in  a new  fkin,  far  more  vivid  than  the  former.  As 
the  edges  of  the  foremoft  fcales  lie  over  the  ends  of  their  following 
fcales,  lo  thofe  edges,  when  the  leales  are  erected,  vshicn  the  animal 
has  a power  of  doing  in  a imall  degree,  catch  in  the  ground,  like  the 
nails  in  the  wheel  of  a chariot,  and  fo  promote  and  facilitate  the  animal’s 
progrefti ve  motion.  ihey  eredt  thele  fcales  by  a multitude  of  Giilin<5t 

mufcles,  with  which  each  is  fupplied. 

This  tribe  of  animals,  like  that  of  fifties,  feems  to  have  no  bounds 
fet  to  their  growth.  Their  bones  are  in  a great  meafuie  cartilaginous, 
and  they  are  confequently  capable  of  great  extenfion.  The  older,  there- 
fore a ferpent  becomes,  the  larger  it  grows  ; and  as  they  feem  to  live 
to  a great  age,  they  arrive  at  an  enormous  fize. 

Leguat  a fibres  us,  that  he  law  a ferpent  in  Java,  that  was  fifty  feet 
long;  and  Carli  mentions  their  growing  to  above  forty  feet.  Mr  Went- 
worth, allures  me,  that,  in  the  Brebices  in  America,  they  grow  to  an 
enormous  length.  He  one  day  lent  out  a foldier,  with  an  Indian,  to 
kill  wild  fowl  for  the  table  ; and  they  accordingly  went  fume  miles 
from  the  fort.  In  purfuing  their  game,  the  Indian,  who  generally 
marched  before,  beginning  to  tire,  wjent  to  reft  himlell  upon  the  fallen 
trunk  of  a tree,  as  he  fuppofed  ; but  when  he  was  juft  about  to  fit 
down,  the  enormous  monfter  began  to  move,  and  the  poor  lavage  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  approached  a Lyboya  the  greateft  of  all  the 
ferpent  kind,  dropped  down  in  an  agony.  The  foldier  who  per- 
ceived at  fome  diftance  what  had  happened,  levelled  at  the  ferpent’s 
head,  and,  by  a lucky  aim,  (hot  it  dead.  Notwithftanding  this,  he 
continued  his  fire,  until  he  was  allured  that  the  animal  was  killed;  and 
then  going  up  to  relcue  his  companion,  who  was  fallen  motionlefs  by 
its  fide,  he,  to  his  aftonilhrnent,  found  him  dead  likewife,  being  killed 
by  the  fright.  Upon  his  return  to  the  fort,  and  telling  what  had  hap- 
pened, Mr  Wentworth  ordered  the  animal  to  be  brought  up,  when  it 
was  mealured,  and  found  to  he  thirty-fix  feet  long. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  they  grow  all’o  to  an  enormous  fize  ; particularly 
in  the  Ifland  of  Java,  where,  wre  are  alfured,  that  one  of  them  will  de- 
ftroy  and  devour  a buffalo.  In  a letter,  printed  in  the  German  Ephe- 
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merides,  we  have  an  account  of  a combat  between  an  enormous  ferpent 
and  a buffalo,  by  a perfon,  who  affures  us,  that  he  faw  it  himfelf.  The 
ferpent  had  for  feme  time  been  waiting  near  the  brink  of  a pool,  in  ex- 
pectation of  its  prey  ; when  a buffalo  was  the  fir  ft  that  offered.  Hav- 
ing darted  upon  the  affrighted  animal,  it  inftantly  began  to  warp  it 
round  its  voluminous  twiftings  : and  at  every  twift  the  bones  of  the 
buffalo  w'ere  heard  to  crack  almoft  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a cannon. 
It  w'as  in  vain  that  the  poor  animal  ftruggled  and  bellowed.  Its  enor- 
mous enemy  entwined  it  too  clofely  to  get  free.  At  length,  however, 
all  its  bones  being  mafhed  to  pieces,  like  thofe  of  a malefatfor  on  the* 
wheel,  and  the  wdiole  body  reduced  to  an  uniform  mafs,  the  ferpent 
untwined  its  folds  to  fwallow  its  prey  at  leifure.  To  prepare  for  this, 
and  to  make  the  body  Hip  down  the  throat  more  eafily,  it  was  feen  to' 
lick  the  whole  body  over,  and  thus  cover  it  wdth  its  mucus.  It  then 
began  to  fwallow  it  at  that  end  that  offered  leaf!  refinance.  Its  length 
of  body  in  the  mean  time  was  dilated  to  receive  its  prey,  and  thus 
took  in  at  once  a morfel  that  was  thrice  its  own  thicknels.  We  are  af- 
fured  by  travellers,  that  thefe  animals  are  often  found  with  the  body 
of  a flag  in  their  gullet,  w hile  the  horns,  which  they  are  unable  to  fwal- 
low flick  out  at  their  mouths. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapacity  of  thefe  frightful  crea- 
tures is  often  their  punifhment.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  of  the  fer- 
pent kind  have  gorged  themfelves  in  this  manner,  whenever  their  bo- 
dy is  feen  particularly  diflended  with  food,  they  then  become  torpid, 
and  may  be  approached  and  even  deflroyed  without  danger. 

Other  creatures  have  a choice  in  their  provifion  ; but  the  ferpent  in- 
difcriminately  preys  upon  all;  the  buffalo,  the  tiger,  and  the  gazelle. 
One  would  think  that  the  porcupine’s  quills  might  be  fufficient  to  pro- 
tect it ; but  whatever  lias  life,  ferves  to  appeafe  the  hunger  of  thefe  de- 
vouring creatures.  Porcupines,  with  all  their  quills,  have  frequently 
been  found  in  their  flomachs,  when  killed  and  opened;  nay,  they  molt 
frequently  are  feen  to  devour  each  other. 

But  though  thefe  animals  are,  above  all  others,  the  molt  voracious; 
and  though  the  morfel  which  they  fwallow  without  chewing,  is  greater 
than  what  any  other  creature,  either  by  land  or  water,  the  whale  itfelf 
not  excepted,  can  devour,  yet  no  animal  can  be  fo  abftinent  as  they, 
A fingle  meal,  with  many  of  the  fnake  kind,  feems  to  be  the  adventure 
of  a feafon  ; and  is  an  occurence  for  which  they  have  been  for  weeks, 
fometimes  even  for  months,  in  expectation  of.  Their  prey  continues, 
ior  a long  time,  partly  in  the  ftomach,  partly  in  the  gullet;  and  a part 
is  often  feen  hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  In  this  manner  it  digefls  by 
degrees;  and  in  propoition  as  the  part  below  is  diffolvcd,  the  part 
above  is  taken  in.  It  is  not  therefore  till  this  tedious  operation  is  en- 
tirely performed,  that  the  ferpent  renews  its  appetite  and  its  activity. 
Lut  Ihould  any  accident  prevent  it  from  ifiuing  once  more  from  its  ceil, 
it  flill  can  endure  famine  for  wreeks,  months,  nay,  for  years  together. 

V ipers  are  often  kept  in  boxes  for  fix  or  eight  months,  wdthout  any 
food  whatever ; and  there  are  little  ferpents  fometimes  fent  over  to 
Europe,  from  Crand  Cairo,  that  live  for  feveral  years  in  glaffes,  and 
never  eat  nor  even  ftain  the  glafs  with  their  excrement.  Thus  the  fer- 
pent tribe  unite  in  themfelves  two  very  oppofite  qualities;  wonderful 
abftinence,  and  yet  incredible  rapacity. 
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Though  all  ferpents  are  amphibious,  fome  are  much  fonder  of  the 
Water  than  ethers  ; and  though  deftitute  of  fins  or  gills,  they  remain 
at  the  bottom,  or  fwim  along  the  furface  with  great  eafe%  They  can, 
however,  endure  to  live  in  frefli  water  only  ; for  fait  is  an  effe&ual 
bane  to  the  whole  tribe. 

Some  ferpents  have  a mod:  horrible  foetor  attending  them,  which  is 
alone  capable  of  intimidating  the  brave.  This  proceeds  from  two 
glands  near  the  vent,  like  thofe  in  the  weafel  or  the  pole-cat ; and,  like 
thofe  animals,  in  proportion  as  they  are  excited  by  rage  or  by  fear,  the 
feent  grows  ftronger.  It  would  feem,  however,  that  fuch  ferpents  as 
are  moll  venomous,  are  lead  offenfive  in  this  particular  ; iince  the  rat- 
tlefnake  and  the  viper  have  no  fmell  whatever.  We  are  even  told  that 
at  Calecut  and  Cranglnor,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  there  are  fome  very 
noxious  ferpents  who  are  fo  far  from  being  difagreeable,  that  their  ex- 
crements are  fought  after  and  kept  as  the  mofl  pleafing  perfume.  The 
Efculapian  ferpent  is  alfo  of  this  number. 

Some  ferpents  bring  forth  their  young  alive;  as  the  viper:  forms 
bring  forth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  their  fituation  ; as 
the  common  black  fnake,  and  the  majority  of  the  ferpent  tribe.  When 
a reader,  ignorant  of  anatomy,  is  told  that  fome  of  thofe  animals  pro- 
duce their  young  alive,  and  that  fome  produce  eggs  only,  he  is  apt  to 
fuppofe  that  there  is  a very  great  difference  in  the  internal  conforma- 
tion, which  makes  fuch  a variety  in  the  manner  of  bringing  forth.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  Thefe  animals  are  internally  alike,  in  whatever  man- 
ner they  produce  their  young;  and  the  variety  in  their  bringing  forth, 
is  rather  a flight  than  a real  diferimination.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  the  viper  hatches  her  eggs,  and  brings  them  to  maturity  within 
her  body.  The  fnake  is  more  premature  in  her  productions,  and  fends 
her  eggs  into  the  light,  fome  time  before  the  young  ones  are  capable  of 
leaving  the  fhell.  Thus,  if  either  are  opened,  the  eggs  will  be  found 
in  the  womb,  covered  with  their  membranous  fhell,  and  adhering  to 
each  other,  like  large  beads  on  a firing.  In  the  eggs  of  both  the  young 
ones  will  be  found,  though  at  different  ftages  of  maturity.  Thofe  of 
tne  viper  will  crawl  and  bite  in  the  moment  the  fhell  that  inclofes  them 
is  broken  open;  thofe  of  the  fnake  are  not  yet  arrived  at  their  perfeCl 
form. 

Father  Labat  took  a ferpent  of  the  viper  kind,  that  was  nine  feet  long, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  opened  in  his  prefence.  He  then  faw  the  manner 
in  which  the  eggs  of  thefe  animals  lie  in  the  womb.  In  this  creature 
there  were  fix  eggs,  each  of  the  fize  of  a goofe  egg,  but  longer,  more 
pointed,  and  covered  with  a membranous  fkin,  by  which  alfo  they  were 
united  to  one  another.  Each  of  thefe  eggs  contained  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  young  ones,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a goofe  quill. 
1 hefe  little  miichievous  animals  were  no  fooner  let  loofe  from  the  fhell, 
than  they  crept  about,  and  put  themielves  into  a threatening  pofiure, 
coiling  themfelves  up  and  biting  the  flick  with  which  he  was  deftroy- 
ing  them.  ^ In  this  manner  he  killed  feventy-four  young  ones.  Thofe 
however,  that  were  contained  in  one  of  the  eggs  efcaped  at  the  place 
where  the  female  was  killed,  by  the  burfiing  of  the  eg?  and  their  get- 
ting among  the  bufhes. 
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The  laft  diftin&ion  that  I (hall  mention,  but  the  moll  material,  is 
mong  ferpents  is,  that  fomc  are  venomous  and  Tome  inoffenfive,  but 
not  above  a tenth  of  their  number  are  actually  venomous. 

From  thefe  noxious  qualities  in  the  ferpent  kind,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
not  only  man,  but  beads  and  birds,  carry  on  an  unremitting  war  a- 
gainft  them,  The  ichneumon  of  the  Indians,  and  the  peccary  of  Ame- 
rica, deftroy  them  in  great  numbers.  There-  animals  have  the  art  of 
feizing  them  near  the  head  ; and  it  is  laid  that  they  can  Ikin  them  with 
great  dexterity.  The  vulture  and  the  eagle  alfo  prey  upon  them  in  great 
abundance  ; and  often  foufmg  down  from  the  clouds,  drop  upon  a long 
ferpent,  which  they  fnatch  Itruggling  and  writhing  in  the  air.  Dogs 
alfo  are  bred  up  to  oppole  them.  Father  Feuillee  tells  us,  that  being 
in  the  woods  ot  Martinico,  he  was  attacked  by  a latge  ferpent,  which 
he  could  not  eafily  avoid,  when  his  dog  immediately  came  to  his  re- 
lief, and  feized  the  allailant  with  great  courage.  The  ferpent  entwi-  ' 
ned  the  dog,  and  preifed  him  fo  violently,  that  the  blood  came  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  yet  the  dog  never  cealed  till  he  had  torn  it  to  pieces. 
The  dog  was  not  feniible  of  his  wounds  during  the  fight ; but  foon  af- 
ter his  head  fwelled  prodigioufly,  and  he  lay  on  the  ground  as  dead. 
But  his  mailer  having  found,  hard  by,  a banana  tree,  he  applied  its 
juice,  mixed  with  treacle,  to  the  wounds  j which  recovered  the  dogs 
and  quickly  healed  his  fores. 

In  India  there  is  nothing  fo  common  as  dancing  ferpents,  which  are 
carried  about  in  a broad  flat  veil'd  fomewhat  like  a fleve.  Thefe  ered 
and  put  themfelves  in  motion  at  the  word  of  command.  When  their 
keeper  fings  a flow  tune,  they  l'eem  by  their  heads  to  keep  time  ; when  he 
fings  a quicker  meafure,  they  appear  to  move  more  lively.  All  ani- 
mals have  a certain  degree  of  docility  ; and  we  find  that  ferpents  them- 
felves can  be  brought  to  move  and  approach  at  the  voicre  of  their  mailer.- 
From  this  trick  luccefsfully  pradiied  before  the  ignorant,  it  is  moll 
probable  has  arifen  all  the  boalted  pretenfions  which  fome  have  made 
to  charming  ferpents  j an  art  to  which  the  native  Americans  pretend 
at  this  very  day. 

Of  V °nomous  Serpents. 

In  all  countries,  the  poilon  of  the  ferpent  is  fufficiently  formidable 
to  deferve  notice,  and  to  excite  our  attention  to  its  nature  and  effeds. 

It  will  therefore  in  the  firll  place  be  proper  to  deferibe  its  feat  in  the 
animal,  alfo  the  inflrument  by  which  the  wound  is  made  and  the  poi- 
fon  injeded.  In  all  this  venomous  clafs  of  reptiles,  whether  the  viper 
the  rattle-fnake,  or  the  cobra  di  capello,  there  are  two  large  teeth  or 
fangs  that  ilfue  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  hang  out  beymnd  the 
lower.  I he  reft  of  the  fnake  tribe  are  dellitute  of  thefe  ; and  it  is  moll 
probable  that  wherever  thefe  tangs  are  wanting,  the  animal  is  harrn- 
lefs.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  they  are  found  it  is  to  be  avoided  as 
the  moll  peftilent  enemy.  Our  firll  great  attention,  therefore,  upon 
feeing  a ferpent  fliould  be  direded  to  the  teeth.  The  black  fnake,  the 
liboya,  the  blind  worm,  and  a hundred  others  that  might  be  mention- 
ed, have  their  teeth  of  an  equal  fii/.e,  fixed  into  the  jaws,  and  ufith  no 
other  apparatus  tor  infliding  a dangerous  wround  than  a dog  or  a li- 
zard. But  it  is  other  wife 'with  the  venomous  tribe  we  are  now  deferi- 
bing.  Thefe  are  well  furnifhed,  not  only  with  an  elaboratory,  where 
the  poifon  is  formed,  but  a canal  by  which  it  is  condudted  to  the  jaw,. 
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a bag  under  the  tooth  for  keeping  it  ready  for  every  occafion,  and  alfo 
an  aperture  in  the  tooth  itfelf  for  injecting  it  into  the  wound.  The 
venom  contained  in  this  bag  is  a yellowifli,  thick,  taftelefs  liquor,  which 
injeffed  into  the  blood  is  death,  yet  which  may  be  fwallowed  without 
any  danger. 

The  fangs  that  give  the  wound  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  animal  that  bears  them  ; crooked,  yet  lharp  enough  to  inflidt  a 
leady  wound.  They  grow  one  on  each  fide,  and  fometimes  two  from 
two  moveable  bones  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  by  Hiding  backward  or 
forward,  have  a power  of  erecting  or  dcprefling  the  teeth  at  pleafure. 
In  thefe  bones  are  alfo  fixed  feveral  teeth  which  are  by  no  means  veno- 
mous, and  which  only  ferve  to  take  and  hold  the  animal’s  prey.  If  a 
viper  inflict  the  wound,  and  the  remedy  be  negle&ed,  the  fymptoms 
are  not  without  danger.  It  firft  occafions  an  acute  pain  in  the  place  af- 
fe«5ted,  attended  with  a fwelling,  firft  red,  and  afterwards  livid.  To 
this  fucceed  great  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  bilious  and  convulfive  vomit- 
ings, cold  fweats,  pains  about  the  navel,  and  death  itfelf.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms are  much  more  violent,  and  fucceed  each  other  more  rapidly  after 
the  bite  of  a rattle  fnake  ; but  when  the  perfon  is  bit  by  the  cobra  d? 
capello,  he  dies  in  an  hour,  his  whole  frame  being  diffolved  into  a pu- 
trid mafs.of  corruption. 

In  the  eaftern  and  weftern  Indies,  the  number  of  noxious  ferpents  is 
various.  In  Great  Britain,  the  viper  is  the  only  animal  from  whofe 
bite  we  have  any  thing  to  fear.  'In  the  tropical  climates,  the  rattle-fnake* 
the  whip  fnake,  and  the  cobra  di  capello,  are  the  moft  formidable^ 
though  by  no  means  the  moft  common. 

Of  Vipers. 

Vipers  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe ; but  the  dry,  ftony,  andt 
in  particular  the  chalky  countries  abound  with  them.  This  animal  fel- 
dom  grows  above  two  feet  long ; though  fometimes  they  are  found  a- 
lbove  three.  The  ground  colour  of  their  bodies  is  a dirty  yellow  ; that 
of  the  female  is  deeper.  The  back  is  marked  the  whole  length  with  a 
feries  of  rhomboid  black  fpots,  touching  each  other  at  the  points ; the 
Tides  with  triangular  ones,  and  the  belly  is  entirely  black.  It  is  chiefly" 
diftinguilhed  from  the  common  black  fnake  by  the  colour,  which  in  the 
latter  is  more  beautifully  mottled,  as  well  as  by  the  head,  which  is 
thicker  than  the  body  ; but  particularly  by  the  tail,  which  in  the  viper„ 
though  it  ends  in  a point,  does  not  run  tapering  to  fo  great  a length  as 
in  the  other.  When,  therefore,  other  diftin&ions  fail,  the  difference 
of  the  tail  can  be  difeerned  at  a Angle  glance. 

The  viper  differs  from  moft  other  ferpents  in  being  much  flower,  as? 
alfo  in  excluding  its  young  completely  formed,  and  bringing  them  forth, 
alive.  The  kindnefs  of  Providence  feems  exerted  not  only  in  diminifh- 
ing  the  fpeed,  but  alfo  the  fertility,  of  this  dangerous  creature.  They 
copulate  in  May,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  about  three  months  before 
they  bring  forth,  and  have  feldom  above  eleven  eggs  at  a time.  Thefe 
are  thofe  of  the  fize  of  a blackbird.,  and  chained  together  in  the  wroml> 
like  a firing  of  beads.  Each  egg  contains  from  one  to  four  young  ones  j 
fo  that  the  whole  of  a brood  may  amount  to  about  twenty  or  thirty* 
Ihey  continue  in  the  womb  till  they  come  to  fuch  perfe&ion  as  to  be 
able  to  bur  ft  from  the  fhell ; and  they  are  faid  by  their  own  efforts  to' 
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creep  from  their  confinement  in  the  open  air,  where  they  continue  (of 
Several  days  without  taking  any  food  whatfoever. 

The  viper  is  capable  of  being  very  abfiinent.  Some  have  been  kept 
in  a box  fix  months  without  food  ; yet  during  the  whole  time  they  did 
ROt  abate  of  their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a {mall  part  of  the  year, 
but  never  during  their  confinement ; for  if  mice,  their  favourite  food, 
fin o ul d at  that  time  be  thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill, 
yet  they  will  never  eat  them.  When  at  liberty,  they  remain  torpid 
throughout  the  winter ; yet,  when  confined,  they  have  never  been  ob- 

ferved  to  take  their  annual  repofe. 

They  are  ufually  taken  with  wooden  tongs,  by  the  end  ot  the  tail, 
which  may  be  done  without  danger ; for,  while  in  that  pofition,  they 
are  unable  to  wind  themfelves  up  to  hurt  their  enemy.  Notwithftand- 
jnrr  this  precaution,  the  viper-catchers  are  frequently  bitten  by  them  5 
but  bv  the  application  of  olive-oil,  the  bite  is  effectually  cu.ed. 

The  Rattle-Snake. 

The  rattle- fnake  is  bred  in  America,  and  in  no  part  of  the  old  world. 
Some  are  as  thick  as  a man’s  leg,  and  fix  feet  in  length  ; but  the  moil 
ufual  fize  is  from  four  to  five  feet  long.  In  moil  particulars  it  refem- 
bies  the  viper.  It  differs,  however,  in  having  a large  fcate,  which 
hangs  like  a penthoufe  over  each  eye.  They  are  of  an  orange  tawny, 
and  blackifh  colour  on  the  back  : and  -of  an  aih-colour  on  the  belly  in- 
clining to  lead.  The  male  may  be  diffinguilhed  from  the  female,  by 
a black  velvet  fpot  on  the  head,  and  by  the  head  being  fmaller  and 
longer.  But  that  which  in  addition  to  their  fuperior  malignity,  diftin- 
guiihes  them  from  all  other  animals,  is  their  rattle,  an  infirument  lodged 
in  their  tail,  by  which  they  make  fuch  aloud,  rattling  noife,  when  they 
move,  that  their  approach  may  be  perceived,  and  the  danger  avoided. 
This  rattle,  which  is  placed  in  the  tail,  when  taken  out  of  the  body, 
is  not  unlike  the  curb  chain  of  a bridle.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral  thin, 
hard,  hollow  bones,  linked  to  each  other,  and  rattling  upon  the  flight- 
eft  motion.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  fnake  acquires  an  addi- 
tional bone  every  year  ; and  that,  from  this,  its  age  may  be  precisely 
afeertained.  However  this  may  be,,  certain  it  is,  that  the  young  fhakes, 
of  a year  or  two  old,  have  no  rattles  at  all  ; while  many  old  ones  have 
been  killed,  that  had  from  eleven  to  thirteen  joints  each.  They  fhake 
and  make  a noife  with  thefe  rattles  with  prodigious  quicknefs  when 
they  are  di limbed  ; yet,  the  peccary  and  the  vulture  are  no  way  terri- 
fied at  the  found,  but  haften,  at  the  fignal,  to  feize  the  fnake,  as  their 


mo  ft  favourite  prey.  . 

It  is  very  different  with  almoft  every  otner  animal,  the  certain 
death  which  enfues  from  this  terrible  creature  s bite,  makes  a folitude 
wherever  it  is  heard.  It  moves  along  with  the  mod  majeftic  rapidity  ; 
neither  feeking  to  offend  the  larger  animals,  noi  fearing  then  ininlts. 
If  unprovoked,  it  never  meddles  with  any  thing  but  its  natural  prey  j 
but  when  accidentally  trode  upon,  or  purfued  to  be  dell  roved,  it  then 
makes  a defperate  defence.  It  erects  itfell  upon  its  tail,  thiows  back 
the  head,  and  inflidts  its  wound  in  a moment ; then  parts,  and  inflicts 
a fecond  wound.  After  this,  it  is  f aid,  by  forne,  to  remain  toipid  and 

inactive,  without  even  attempting  to  efcape. 

The  very  inflant  the  wound  is  inlli<5ted,  though  fmail  in  ltfelf,  it  ap- 
pears more  painful  than  the  fling  of  a bee.  This  pain.,  which  is  fo  fud- 
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3 i f 1c  fir  from  abating,  grows  every  moment  more  excruciating 
<knly  felt,  far  from  abat  g,  g reaches  the  head,  which 

and  dangerous,  lhe  fimb  the  sen  heart  beats 

is  foon  of  a monftrous  fizc  : the  eyes  are  red  ana  y > int0. 

quick,  with  fi equent  interruptions  In  (hort,  ^ ^ 

^SS^hsasafA'aset 

the  whole  body. 

The  Whip-fnake.  - 

The  feroent  called  the  whip-fnake,  is  ftill  more  venomous  than  the 
former  This  animal,  which  is  a native  of  the  Baft  is  about  five  feet 
lone  vet  not  much  thicker  than  the  thong  of  a coachman  x whip.  It 
is  "exceedingly  venomous  ; and  its  bite  is  laid  to  kill  in  about  fix  hours. 
One  of  theSJefuit  miffionaries,  happening  to  enter  into  an  Indian  pa^o- 
da  faw  what  he  took  to  be  a whip  cord  lying  on  the  floor,  and  hoop- 
fdto  wkeit  up  : but  upon  handling  it,  what  was  his  furpnfe  to  find 
that  it  was  animated,  and  no  other  than  the  whip-fnake,  of  which  he 

had  heard  fuch  formidable  accounts.  Fortune,  however,  fcemcd 

vourable  to  him  ; for  he  grafped  it  by  the  head,  fo  that  .t  had  no  power 
io  bite  him,  and  only  twilled  its  folds  up  his  arm.  In  thrs  manner  he 
held  it  till  it  was  killed  by  thofe  who  came  to  his  affiltance. 

To  this  formidable  clafs  might  be  added  the  Asr,  whofe  bite,  how- 
ever is  not  attended  with  thofe  drowfy  fymptoms  which  the  ancients 
afcri’bed  to  it.  The  Jaculus  of  Jamaica  alio,  is  one  of  the  fwifteli  of 
the  Spent  kind.  The  Hasmozrhois,  fo  called  from  the  hemorrhages 
which  its  bite  is  raid  to  produce.  The  Sees,  whole  wound  is  very  ve- 
nomous, and  occafions  the  part  affeSed  to  corrupt  in  a very  foot t .me 
the  Coral  Serpent,  which  is  red,  and  whofe  bite  is  laid  to  be  fatal. 
But  the  Corbra  di  Capella,  or  Hooded  Serpent,  inflids  the  moth 
deadly  and  incurable  wounds.  Of  this  formidable  creature  there  are 
five  or  fix  different  kinds;  but  they  are  all  equally  dangerous  and 
their  bite  is  followed  by  a fpeedy  deatn.  It  is  from  three  to  eigf  t t 
long,  with  two  large  fangs  hanging  out  of  the  upper  jaw  It  has  a 
broad  neck,  and  a mark  of  dark  brown  on  the  forehead  ; winch  wi  n 
viewed  front-wife,  looks  like  a pair  of  fpedacles ; but  behind,  like  the 
head  of  a cat.  The  eyes  are  fierce,  and  full  of  fire ; the  head  is Yma n, 
and  the  nofe  fiat,  though  covered  with  very  large  fcales,  oi  a yellow. In 
afh-colour.  Its  fkin  is  white ; and  the  large  tumour  on  the  neck  is 

flat,  and  covered  with  oblong,  fmooth  fcales. 

Of  Serpents  without  Venom. 

This  clafs  of  ferpents  all  want  that  artificial  mechamfm  by  which  the 
poifonous  tribe  inflidt  fuch  deadly  wounds.  They  have  no  gland  in  the 
head  for  preparing  venom  ; no  conduits  for  conveying  it  tc > the  teeth  ; no 
receptacles  there  ; no  hollow  in  the  inftrument  that  milieus  the  wound. 
Their  bite,  when  the  teeth  happen  to  he  large  enough  to  penetrate  tne 
fkin,  for  in  general  they  are  too  fmall  for  this  purpole,  is  attended  witii 
no  other  fymptoms  than  thofe  of  an  ordinary  pun&ure.  Betides  many 
of  this  tribe,  as  if  fenfible  of  their  own  impotence,  cannot  be  pro- 
voked to  bite,  though  ever  fo  rudely  aflaulted.  Ihey  hus,  dart  out 
their  forky  tongues,  erea  themfelves  on  the  tail,  and  call  up  all  their 
^errors  to  intimidate  their  aggrelfors,  but  feem  to  confider  their  tee.  . 
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as  unnece/Tary  inftruments  of  defence,  and  never  attemnf  m a 
Even  among  the  Urged  of  this  kind,  the  teeth  are  never  employ  /Tn 
the  moft  deiperate  engagements.  When  a hare  or  a bird  fs  cal’ht 

nvsr,1 ““  r • ,r°m -w*  »*•* 

“•  i * “>■  iSizs 

the  enemy  is  deftroved.  By  this  twinino-  i j • , ’ tilat 

with  convulfive  energy,  this  enormous  reptile  breaks  every  bo  1 ^ 
quadruped’s  body,  and  then,  at  one  ^ 

Hence  ye  may  diftmgudh  the  unvenomous  tribe  into  two  kinds* 
Brft,  into  thole  which  are  feldom  found  of  any  confiderabV  fiyp  j 

,ne,VCI.  °fe.nd  animals  larger  or  more  powerful  than  themfelves  but 
which  hnd  their  chief  protection  in  flight,  or  in  the  dnnKtf,  1 r r\  • 

form;  fecondly,  into  fuch  as  grow  to  fn^norlul  S tar  ^ ImT 

the  finSCr'TmaV  yrttaCk  ao0ther  animals>  and  devour  them  Of 
the  firft  kind  >s  the  Common  Black  Snake,  the  Blind  Worm  th^Efcu 

lap.an  Serpent,  the  Amphifbtena,  and  feveral  others.  Of  the  fecund 

the  Liboya,  the  Bcguacu,  the  Depona,  and  the  Boiquatrara!  * 

rp<  i r,  Black  Snake . 

lne  Black  Snake  is  the  largeft  of  Enplifh  r 

ttr. {Z l7jonsd  rThe  ,,?ck  is  flenler  tekrf u.^S" U 

r -th  b k and  ldes’  are  covereA  with  fmall  fcales  • the  bellv 

with  oblong  narrow,  tranfverfe  plates ; the  colour  of  the  back  and 
lides  is  of  a dufky  brown:  the  middle  u i • , , Dack  and 

rows  of  fmall  black  fpot™”^  ™h,»0 

thet/eth  ^fmaut/dV'b6  " the 

xne  ceetn  are  Jm.ill  and  ferrated,  lying  on  each  fid^>  rtf  • 

Ms!'  Jd 

blZ:  a^conMePrLTthePfeaZSfs  o/fhe  ZT*'  ^ ^ 
large  an  animal  it  will  ('wallow.  The  black  lifke  Vr”™8  !’ow 
is  larger  than  ours,  and  generally  gL  to  t wT  ^ 

proportionable  to  its  fize-  namidopf  • i ' * } lakes  a Prey 

generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood U is 

Pid,  in  banks  of  bedfes,  Z **  “#  ^ 
•ttq  pv  i ,,r  . ^he  Blind  Worm. 

pearance  mTlie  uTanan0?er/^mlefs  reptile’  with  a formidable  ap- 

5*  is. 

teitrsij  “i i -n,  X ^ 

With  very  fmall  lines  comoofelTif1*  th*.  ?ac,k  ,s  cinereous,  marked 

* *■  “ **  *4  $£ 
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are  derived  its  names ; fome  calling  it  the  flow,  and  feme  the  Blind 
Worm.  Like  all  the  red  of  the  kind,  in  our  climates,  they  he ; torpid 
during  winter,  and  are  fometimes  found,  m vail  numbers,  tw, fled  to- 
gether. This  animal,  like  the  former,  is  perfectly  innocent , like  the 
'yi  ,-er,  however,  it  brings  forth  its  young  alive. 

The  j4?nph'ifbcena. 

The  Amphilbaena,  or  the  Double-headed  Serpent,  is  remarkab  e or 
moving  along  with  either  the  head  or  the  tail  foremoil : whence  it  has 
been  thought  to  have  two  heads.  Some  have  farmed  that  its  bite  is 
dangerous;  but  this  muft  be  a miftake,  as  it  wants  the  iangs,  and 
confequently  the  elaboratory  that  prepares  the  poiion. 

The  EJculapian  Serpent . 

The  Efculapian  Serpent  of  Italy  is  among  this  number.  In  that 
country,  it  is  fuffered  to  crawl  about  the  chambers,  and  often  gets  into 
the  beds  where  people  lie.  It  is  a yellow  lerpent,  ol  about  an  ell  lon^; 
and,  though  innocent,  yet  will  bite  when  exafperated.  i hey  are  laid 
to  be  great  deftroyers  of  mice  ; and  this  may  be  the  realon  why  they 
are  taken  under  human  protection.  The  Boyuna  of  Ceylon  is  equally 
a favourite  among  the  natives  ; and  they  coniider  the  meeting  it  as  a 
fign  of  good  luck.  The  Surinam  Serpent,  which  fome  improperly 
call  the  Ammodytes,  is  equally  harmlefs  and  defireable  among  the  la- 
vages of  that  part  of  the  world.  They  confider  themfelves  as  extremely 
happy,  if  this  animal  come  into  their  huts.  I he  colours  ol  this  lei - 
pent  are  fo  many  and  beautiful,  that  they  exceed  defeription;  and  thele, 
perhaps,  are  the  chief  inducements  to  the  favages,  to  coniider  its  viiits 
as  fo  very  fortunate.  A lfill  greater  favourite  is  the  Prince  of  Ser- 
pents, a native  of  Japan,  matchlefs  lor  beauty,  dhe  icales  \vhicO. 
cover  the  back  are  reddilh,  finely  lhaded,  and  marbled  with  large  ipots 
of  irregular  figures  mixed  with  black.  The  fore  part  of  the  head 
is  covered  with  large,  beautiful  feales  : the  jaws  ate  bordered  with, 
yellow  ; the  forehead  is  marked  with  a blactc  marbled  lfreak,  and  ti.« 
eyes  are  handfome  and  lively.  But  the  Gerenda  ol  the  Ealt  Indies  is 
the  molt  elteemed.  To  this  animal,  which  is  finely  Ipotted  with  vari- 
ous colours,  the  natives  of  Calicut  pay  divine  honours;  and  while  their 
diety  lies  coiled  up,  which  is  its  ufual  pofiure,  the  people  pioUrate 
themfelves  before  it,  with  ftupid  adoration.  I he  Airican  Gerenda  is 
larger,  and  worlhipped  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  inhabitants  ol  the 
coafis  of  Mozambique. 

But,  in  the  larger  tribe  of  ferpents,  there  is  nothing  but  danger  to 
be  apprehended.  This  formidable  clafs,  though  without  venom,  have 
fomething  frightful  in  their  colour,  as  well  as  in  their  fize  and  form* 
They  want  that  vivid  hue  with  which  the  favages  are  fo  much  pleafed 
in  the  leffer  kinds.  They  are  all  of  a dulky  colour,  with  large  teeth, 
which  are  more  formidable  than  dangerous. 

The  firfi  of  this  clafs,  is  the  Great  Jieoya  of  Java  and  Brazil,  which 
Leguat  affirms,  to  be  fifty  feet  long.  The  largelt  animal  of  this  kind, 
which  has  been  brought  into  Europe,  is  but  thirty-fix  feet  long ; and 
it  is  probable,  that  much  greater  have  been  feen  and  defiroyed,  before 
they  were  thought  worth  fending  fo  far,  to  fatisfy  European  curiofity. 
The  mod  ufual  length,  however,  of  the  jiboya,  is.  about  twenty  feet, 
and  it  is  thick  in  proportion.  The  teeth  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
body;  nor  are  they  ufed,  but  when  it  feizes  the  fmalleft  prey* 
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The  Boiguacu. 

The  Boiguacu  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  next  in  fize,  and  has  often  bee* 
feen  to  fwallow  a goat.  It  is  thickeft  in  the  middle  of  the  bddy,  and 
grows  lh  or  ter  and  fmaller  towards  the  head  and  the  -tail.  It  has  a 
double  row  of  lharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  fhining  like  mother-of-pearl. 
The  head  is  broad,  and  over  the  eyes  it  is  railed  into  two  prominences* 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  tail  there  are  two  claws,  refemblino-  thofe  of 
birds.  & 

i hefe  ferpents  lie  hid  in  thickets,  whence  they  fally  out  unawares, 
and  raifing  themfelves  upright  on  their  tails,  will  attack  both  men  and 
heads.  They  make  a loud  hilling  noil'e  when  exafperated  ; and  fome- 
times  winding  up  trees,  they  will  dart  down  upon  travellers,  and  twift 
themfelves  fo  clofely  round  their  bodies,  as  to  difpatch  them  in  a very 
few  minutes. 

To  this  clafs  of  large  ferpents,  we  may  refer  the  Depona,  a native 
of  Mexico,  with  a very  large  head,  and  great  jaws.  The  mouth  is 
armed  ^ith  cutting,  crooked  teeth,  among. which  there  are  two  longer 
than  the  rell,  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  fangs  of  the  viper.  All  round  the  mouth  there  is  a broad 
jcaly  border  ; and  the  eyes  are  fo  large,  that  theyT  give  it  a very  terri- 
ble afpect.  1 he  lorehead  is  covered  with  very  large  fcales,  on  which 
are  placed  others,  that  are  fmaller,  curioufly  ranged.  Thofe  on  the 
back  are  greyilli.  Each  fide  of  the  belly  is  marbled  with  large  fquare 
fpots,  of  a chelhut  colour;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a fpot,  which  is 
round  and  yellow.  They  avoid  the  fight  of  man ; and  confequently, 
pever  do  much  harm, 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

*F  INSECTS  IN  GENERAL OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  BEE,  THE  ANT,  ANtt 

THE  SILKWORM THE  INFERIORITY  AND  IMPERFECTION  OF  THIS 

CLASS  OF  ANIMALS THEIR  INSTINCTS USES NATURE CLASSIFI- 
CATION  INSECTS  WIT  HOUT  WINGS GRASSHOPPERS, &Q. MOTHS 

AND  BUTTERFLIES OTHER  FLIES ZOOPHYTES. 

MANY  concurring  circumftances  hinder  us  from  exhibiting  a com- 
plete hiftory  of  iniedts.— Their  numbers  infinitely  exceed  that  of 
tLiu  other  Ciufies  of  animals.  Remote  from  our  habits,  and  in  gene* 
ral,  by  their  minutenels  placed  beyond  the  lcope  of  our  obfervation* 
too  much  of  what  naturalifts  have  produced  upon  thele  fubjedts,  is  li- 
able, at  leafi,  to  lulpicion.  We  can  contemplate,  for  inftance,  with  ad- 
miration, the  wonderful  fabric  of  the  bee,  or  the  induftry  of  the  ant; 
but  when  we  would  penetrate  into  the  realm  of  the  one,  or  the  republic 
of  the  other,  we  neceilarily  fubjedl  ourfelves  to  much  deception,  and 
the  imagination  is  called  in  to  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation.  Of  the 
fill k- worm  itfelf  we  can  only  relate,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  egg  a Ha- 
lted caterpillar ; it  Ipins  its  curious  thread,  becomes  a chryfalis,  and 
fnds  its  evidence  as  a winged  animal,  All*  therefore^  that  appear^ 

pecelfary 
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fteceftary  in  this  department,  is,  a general  account  of  the  nature  of  the? 
infedl  world  in  general,  and  to  draw  the  line  ot  diftindtion  between  them 
and  the  other  clafles  of  animated  beings. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  reafon  why  the  attention  fhould  not  be 
too  much  diverted  into  this  minute  channel ; and  that  is,  its  want  ot 
importance.  For,  however  the  admirers  of  butterflies  and  caterpillars 
may  chufe  to  magnify  their  favourite  purfuit,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  the  infedl  tribe  are  of  a nature  extremely  inferior  to  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Of  all  living  beings,  man  offers  the  moil  wonderful  variety  in  his 
internal  conformation.  Quadrupeds  come  next ; and  other  animals 
follow  in  proportion  to  their  powers  or  their  excellencies.  . Infedts  feem 
above  all  others  the  rnoft  imperfedtly  formed.  From  their  minutenefsi 
they  even  bailie  the  diifedting  knife  itfelf ; but  what  argues  an  evident 
imperfection,  is,  that  many  of  them  can  live  a long  time,  though  de- 
prived of  thofe  organs  which  are  neceffary  to  life  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  nature.  Many  of  them  are  furniftied  with  lungs  and  a heart  like 
nobler  animals  ; yet  the  caterpillar  continues  to  live,  though  its  heart 
and  lungs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  are  entirely  eaten  away. 

But  it  is  not  from  their  conformation  alone,  that  infedts  are  inferior 
to  other  animals,  but  from  their  inftindls  alfo.  It  is  true,  that  the 
ant  and  the  bee  prefent  us  with  very  ftriking  instances  of  afliduity  ; but, 
how  far  are  their’s  beneath  the  marks  of  lagacity  exhibited  in  the  hound 
or  the  flag ! A bee  taken  from  the  fwarm  is  totally  helplefs  and  inac- 
tive, incapable  of  giving  the  fmallefl  variation  to  its  inftindls  ; it  has 
but  one  method  of  operating  ; and,  if  put  from  that,  it  can  turn  to  ncf 
other.  In  the  purfuits  of  the  hound,  there  is  fomething  like  a choice  j 
in  the  labours  of  the  bee,  the  whole  appears  like  neceflity  or  compulfioiU 

If  infedts  be  confidered  as  beaiing  a relation  to  man,  and  as  aftifting 
him  in  the  plealures  or  neceffities  of  life,  they  will,  even  in  this  rel'pedl^ 
fink  in  the  comparifon  with  the  larger  tribes  of  nature.  It  is  true,  that 
the  bee,  the  filk-worm,  the  cochineal  fly,  and  the  cantharides,  render 
him  fignal  fervices ; but  how  many  others  of  this  clafs,  are  either  noxi- 
ous, or  totally  ufelefs  to  him.  Even  in  a country  like  ours,  where  all 
the  noxious  animals  have  been  reduced  by  repeated  afliduity,  the  infedl 
tribe  ftill  maintain  their  ground,  and  are  but  too  often  unwelcome  in- 
truders upon  the  fruits  of  human  induftry.  But,  in  more  uncultivated 
regions,  their  annoyance  and  devaftations  are  terrible.  What  an  un- 
comfortable life  muft  the  natives  lead  in  Lapland,  and  fome  parts  of 
America,  where,  if  a candle  be  lighted,  the  infedts  fwarm  in  fuch  a- 
bundance,  as  inftantly  to  extinguifli  it  with  their  numbers ; where  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  fmear  their  bodies  and  faces  with  tar,  or  fome 
other  compofltion,  to  protedl  them  from  the  pundture  of  other  minute 
enemies  ; where,  though  millions  are  deflroyed,  familhed  millions  are 
dill  feen  to  fucceed,  and  to  make  the  torture  endlefs  ! 

Their  amazing  number  is  alfo  an  argument  of  their  imperfedtiom 
It  is  a rule  that  obtains  through  all  nature,  that  the  nobler  animals  are 
flowly  produced,  and  that  nature  adts  with  a kind  of  dignified  cecono- 
my.  The  meaner  births  are  laviflied  in  profufton  ; and  thoufands  are 
brought  forth  merely  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  the  more  favourite  ob- 
jedts  of  creation.  Of  all  produdlions  in  nature,  infedls  are  the  mod  nu- 
merous. Vegetables  that  cover  the  furface  of- the  earth,  bear  no  pro- 
portion* 
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portion  to  their  multitudes ; and  though,  at  firft  fight,  herbs  of  the 
field  feem  to  be  the  parts  of  organized  nature  produced  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  yet,  upon  minuter  infpedtion,  we  fhall  find  every  plant  fup- 
porting  a number  of  fcarce  perceptible  creatures,  that  fill  up  the  vari- 
ous ftages  of  youth,  vigour  and  age,  in  the  compafs  of  a few  days’  ex- 
iftence. 

All  other  animals  are  capable  of  fome  degree  of  education.  Their 
inftindts  may  be  fupprefied  or  altered.  The  dog  may  be  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry  ; the  bird  to  whiftle  a tune,  and  the  ferpent  to  dance  ; 
but  the  infedt  has  but  one  invariable  method  of  operating.  No  arts  can 
turn  it  from  its  inftindts  ; and  indeed  its  life  is  too  fhort  for  inftrudtion, 
as  a fingle  feafon  often  terminates  its  exiftence. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  infedt  tribe  are  defervedly  placed  in  the  lowed: 
rank  of  animated  nature  ; and,  in  general,  they  feem  to  be  more  allied 
to  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed,  than  to  the  nobler  clafies  above 
them.  Many  of  them  are  attached  to  one  vegetable,  often  t©  a fingle 
leaf.  There  they  increafe  with  the  flourilhing  plant,  and  die  as  it  de- 
cays. A few  days  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  contemptible  lives  ; 
while  the  ends  for  which  they  were  produced,  or  the  pleafures  they  en- 
joyed, to  us  at  leaft,  are  utterly  unknown. 

Yet,  while  we  are  thus  fixing  the  rank  of  a certain  clafs  of  animals, 
it  feems  necefiary  to  define  the  nature  of  thofe  which  are  thus  degra- 
ded. Definitions,  in  general,  produce  little  knowledge ; but  here, 
where  the  ihades  of  nature  are  fo  intimately  blended,  fome  difcrimina- 
tion  is  necefiary  to  prevent  confufion.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  animal, 
for  inftance,  does  not  conftitute  an  infedt.  Otherwife  many  of  the  li- 
zard kind,  which  are  not  above  two  inches  long,  would  come  under 
this  denomination  ; and  if  the  l'maller  lizards,  why  not  the  crocodile, 
which  would  be  a terrible  infedt  indeed  ? In  the  fame  manner,  fmall- 
nefs, with  a flow,  creeping  motion,  does  not  conftitute  an  infedt ; for,- 
though  fnails  might  be  called  infedts  with  fome  propriety,  the  whole 
tribe  of  fea  fhell-filh  would  then  have  equal  pretentions,  and  a very 
troublefome  innovation  would  be  brought  into  our  language,  which  is 
already  formed.  Excluding  fuch  animals,  therefore,  from  the  infedt 
tribe,  we  may  define  infedts  to  be  little  animals  without  red  blood , bones 
*>r  cartilages , furnijhed  with  a trunk , or  etfe  a mouth , opening  lengthwije9 
with  eyes  which  they  are  incapable  of  covering,  and  with  lungs  which  have 
their  openings  on  the  fules . This  definition  comprehends  the  whole  clafs 
of  infedts,  whether  with  or  without  wings,  whether  in  their  caterpillar 
or  butterfly  ftate,  whether  produced  in  the  ordinary  method  of  gene- 
ration between  male  and  female,  or  from  an  animal  that  is  itfelf  both 
male  and  female,  or  from  the  fame  animal  cut  into  feveral  parts,  and 
each  part  producing  a perfedt  animal. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  in  this  clafs  of  animals  there  are  numerous 
diftindtions.  Almoft  every  fpecies  has  its  own  diftindt  hiftory,  and  ex- 
hibits manners,  appetites,  and  modes  of  propagation  peculiar  to  itlelh. 

In  the  larger  ranks  of  exiftence,  two  animals  that  nearly  refemble 
each  other  in  form,  will  be  found  to  have  a fimilar  hiftory ; but  here, 
infedts  almoft  entirely  alike,  will  be  often  found  perfedtly  different,  as 
well  in  their  manner  of  bringing  forth  and  fubfifting,  as  in  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  during  their  Ihort  lives. 
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Upon  taking  a flight  view  of  the  whole  infeCt  tribe,  juft  when  they 
tire  fuppofed  to  rouze  from  their  ftate  of  annual  torpidity,  when  they 
begin  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of  fpring,  and  again  exhibit  new  life 
in  every  part  of  nature,  their  numbers  and  their  varieties  feem  to  ex- 
ceed all  calculation  ; and  they  are  indeed  too  great  for  description. 
When  we  look  clofer,  however,  we  fhall  find  fome  finking  firnilitudes, 
either  in  their  propagation,  their  manners,  or  their  form,  that  give 
us  a hint  for  grouping  feveral  of  them  into  one  defcription,  and  thus 
enabling  us  to  avoid  the  labour  of  a feparate  hiftory  for  every  fpecies. 

In  a curfory  infpedion  of  the  infed  tribe,  the  firft  animals  that  offer 
themfelves  are  thofe  which  want  wings,  that  appear  crawling  about 
on  ever  plant,  and  on  every  fpot  of  earth  which  we  regard  with  any 
degree  of  attention.  Of  thefe,  fome  never  obtain  wings  at  any  period 
of  their  exiftence,  but  are  deftined  to  creep  on  the  vegetable,  or  the 
fpot  of  earth  where  they  are  ftationed,  for  their  whole  lives.  On  the 
contrary,  others  are  only  candidates  for  a more  happy  fituation,  and 
only  wait  f ir  growing  wings,  when  they  may  be  laid  to  arrive  at 
their  ftate  of  lull  perfe&ion. 

Thofe  that  never  have  wings,  but  creep  about  till  they  die,  may 
be  confidered  as  conflicting  the  firjl  clafs  of  infedls.  All  thefe,  the 
flea  and  the  wood-loufe  only  excepted,  are  produced  from  an  egg  ; 
and,  when  once  they  break  the  fliell,  they  never  undergo  any  further 
change  of  form  but  continue  to  grow  larger  till  they  die.  Thus  the 
loufe  or  the  fpider  are  produced  from  an  egg,  never  fuffering  any  al- 
teration when  once  they  are  excluded ; but,  like  the  chicken  or  the 
duck,  remaining  invariably  the  fame,  from  their  birth  to  their  diffolu- 
tion.  The  ftrength  ol  fome  of  this  clafs  is  almoft  incredible.  A flea 
will  draw  a chain  a hundred  times  heavier  than  itfelf,  and  will  eat  ten 
times  its  own  fize  of  provifion  in  a day. 

The  fecond  order  of  infetfs  confifts  of  fuch  as  have  wings  ; but 
which,  when  produced  from  the  egg,  have  thofe  wings  cafed  up  in 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  appear.  This  circumftance,  however,  does 
not  prevent  the  animal  s running,  leaping,  and  moving  with  its  na- 
tural  celerity ; but,  when  the  cafe  burfts,  and  the  wings  have  a power 
expanding,  all  its  motions  become  more  extenfive,  and  it  arrives  at 
full  perfection.  fhus  t.re  grafsbopper,  the  dragon  fly,  and  the  earwigs 
have  .their  wings  at  firft  bound  down  ; but  when  the  {kin,  that,  like°a 
pair  of  (lays,  kept  them  confined,  burfts,  they  are  then  expanded,  and 
the  animal  purfues  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  deftined.  There  is 
one  animal  of  this  clafs,  called  the  Ephemera,  which  lives  in  this  ftate 
but  a fingle  day. 

The  third  order  of  infers  is  of  the  moth  and  butterfly  kind.  Thefe 
all  have  four  wings,  each  covered  with  a mealy  fubftance  of  various 
colours,  which,  when  handled,  comes  off  upon  the  fingers  ; and,  if 
examined  by  the  microfcopc,  will  appear  like  feathers,  with  which 'the 
wing  is  nicely  embroidered  all  over.  Thefe  infeCts  alfo  are  produoed 
m a manner  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  are  firft  hatched  from  an 
egg,  whence  proceeds  a caterpillar,  that  eats,  and  often  cafts  its  ikin 
This  caterpiller  having  divefted  itfelf  for  the  laft  time,  afthmes  a new 
covering,  which  is  called  a chryfalis,  or  the  cone  in  the  filk-worm,  in 

which  it  conceals  itfelf  till  it  comes  forth  a oerfeCt  moth  and  butterfly,- 
y ol,  II,  z m/. 
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The  fourth  order  is  of  thofe  winged  infers  which  come  from  a wor»V 
iriftead  of  a caterpillar,  and  yet  undergo  changes  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
moths  and  butterflies  do.  They  are  firft  excluded  from  the  egg  as  a 
Worm,  and  then  become  a chryfalis.  In  feme,  their  wings  and  legs 
arefeen!;  in  others,  the  animal  is  quite  detached  from  theconein  which 
it  is  concealed  ; but  all,  at  length,  break  their  prifon,  and  come  out 
perfect  wunged  animals  ; fome  furniflied  with  two  wings,  and  fome 
with  four.  ^The  wings  of  all  thefe  differ  from  thofe  of  the  butterfly 
and  moth  kind,  by  not  having  the  mealy  matter  which  is  ever  found 
on  the  wings  of  the  former.  In  this  clafs  we  may  place  the  numerous 
tribes  of  gnats,  beetles,  bees  and  flies. 

To  thefe  we  add,  as  a fifth  order,  a numerous  tribe  lately  difeovered, 
to  which  naturalifts  have  given  the  name  of  Zoophytes.  Thefe  do  not 
go  through  the  ordinary  forms  of  generation,  but  may  be  propagated 
by  dilfeCtion.  Some  of  them  though  cut  into  an  hundred  parts,  ftill 
retain  life  in  each,  and  are  eudued  with  fuch  a vivacious  principle, 
that  every  part  will,  in  a fiiort  time,  become  a perfect  animal.  They 
feem  a let  of  creatures  placed  between  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
make  the  ihade  that  connects  animated  and  infenfible  nature.  To 
this  clafs  belong  the  polypus,  the  earth-worm,  all  the  varieties  of  the 
lea  nettle.  To  this  alfo  may  probably  be  referred  thofe  curious  crea- 
tures which  produce  the  coral,  the  lponge,  and  other  Angular  and  fimi- 
lar marine  productions. 

It  is  impolfible  to  finifh  our  fhort  review  of  nature  without  obferving 
the  wonderful  harmony  and  connection  that  fubfifts  between  all  the 
different  branches  ; without  obferving  how  happily  one  part  fupports 
another,  and  now  every  thing  contributes  to  the  general  good.  How 
infinitely  great  mult  that  Eternal  Mind  be  who' framed  all  with 
fuch  amazing  fkill — Who  fees  with  a fingle  glance  the  operation  and 
mechanifm  of  the  whole,  from  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  ant,  to 
thofe  innumerable  worlds,  thofe  vaft  and  fplendid  orbs  that  gild  the 
unbounded  expanfe  of  the  univerfe  !' 
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